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PREFACE 


This is a book about the organization and functioning—and problems—of 
the OAS yesterday, today, and tomorrow. Since it was written at a time when 
the OAS js undergoing a major transition from its organization under the 
1948 Charter to that which will hold when the Protocol amending the Char- 
ter goes into effect, the task of explaining what has been, is, and will be, has 
not been a simple one. An effort has been made to cover the most important 
organs and agencies of the Inter-American System. Since in a volume of this 
length a halt must be called somewhere, however, no attempt has been made 
to deal exhaustively with either the cultural or legal activities of the OAS. 
Nor has the author dealt with either the Central American Common Market 
or the Latin American Free Trade Area except insofar as the furtherance of 
economic integration in general and the OAS effort to promote the forma- 
tion of a Latin American Common Market in particular, have been con- 
cerned. For the details of these matters, the reader must of necessity look 
elsewhere. 

The research for this volume goes back over a period of many years. 
Much of it was undertaken in Latin America with the help of fellowships 
and grants awarded by the Social Science Research Council, the American 
Council of Learned Societies, and through its grant to Duke University, 
the Ford Foundation. Publication has been made possible by a grant from 
the Duke University Research Council. For the financial support of these 
organizations the author is deeply grateful. 

This study would not have been possible had it not been for the splendid 
cooperation of officials of various governments and of the Pan American 
Union, and especially of Miss Catharine Ryan, Chief of the latter’s Docu- 
ments Division, and her colleagues. Thanks are due also, however, to those 
in charge of the foreign office libraries in Mexico, Peru, Chile, Argentina, 
Brazil, and Ecuador, and to persons responsible for foreign office publica- 
tions in these and other member countries of the OAS. 

The author is grateful to the Pan American Union for permission to 
quote from many OAS documents, and for permission to use the charts 
of OAS organization published in the 1966-67 Annual Report of the Secre- 
tary General. (In citing OAS documents, official document numbers have 
been given where available; they are not available for early documents nor, 
in a limited number of cases, for more recent publications.) 
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The author is indebted to Mrs. Wilma Pickett, Mrs. Helen Ward, Mrs. 
Mary Boghosian, Mrs. Margaret Richards, and Mrs. Leland Hall for service 
“well beyond the call of duty” in typing a sometimes indecipherable manu- 
script. 


M. MARGARET BALL 
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THE EV@tuTron OF TN TER- 
AMERICAN ORGANIZATION 


Between the Bolivarian Conference of 1826 and the Organization of Ameri- 
can States (OAS) of 1968 lies a century and a half of dreams, frustration, 
and achievement. Yet across this span of years the American Republics have 
been fashioning—haltingly, to be sure—something approaching the associa- 
tion aspired to in the unratified Treaty of Union, League and Perpetual 
Confederation drafted at the 1826 Conference. Still unperfected and still in 
process of change, the hemisphere arrangements for pacific settlement, conti- 
nental defense, and economic, social, and cultural cooperation nevertheless 
are regarded by OAS members as of real importance. Within them, the 
American states hope to find protection of national identity, economic and 
social advancement, and the rule of law. Without in any way lessening their 
participation in the United Nations, these countries see the regional organi- 
zation as offering instrumentalities capable of serving their special needs. 

Not that the needs—or desires—of the American republics have always 
been identical. Throughout the long evolution of inter-American relation- 
ships, there have been both coincidence and disparity of interest. While all 
the governments involved have been concerned with national security and 
the promotion of national economic and social welfare, on occasion the se- 
curity of one has seemed to infringe the security of another, or others. There 
have also been moments—some of considerable duration—when the eco- 
nomic welfare of one has seemed to others to have been purchased at their 
expense. A strong community of interest is to be found in the reluctance of 
most of the American republics to have extra-Continental powers intervene 
in this hemisphere. But diversity of interest has characterized certain of the 
relations between the United States and the Latin American countries, just 
as it has sometimes become visible in tensions between Latin American na- 
tions. The hemisphere organization has provided a framework within which 
many of the tensions between Latin American countries could be resolved. 
Paradoxically enough, it has also served at various times both as a channel 
through which U.S. influence could be exerted in Latin America, and as a 
means of protecting the Latin American states from the “Colossus of the 
North.” Most recently, of course, it is providing a means to promote the use 
of U.S. economic power and wealth to serve the ends of Latin American eco- 
nomic and social development. 
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In view of the disparity in size, population, developed resources, and liv- 
ing standards between the United States and the other American republics, 
it is not surprising that two “integration” currents should have been mani- 
fested since the independence era. One of these, the current sweeping to- 
wards Latin American union, is at the same time both the earliest and the 
latest “union” manifestation within the hemisphere. The pre-1889 union 
movement was essentially Hispanic-American. The latest manifestation of 
the current, of course, is the movement in the direction of Latin American 
economic union, to which increasing attention has been given in the last few 
years. The other major “integration” stream is, naturally, the Pan American 
movement which began with the First International Conference of Ameri- 
can States in 1889. This movement includes the United States as well as the 
Latin American countries, Trinidad and Tobago, and Barbados, may at a 
future date also include Canada, and at the present time is in a state of cor- 
dial coexistence with the Latin American economic integration movement. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN CONFER- 
ENCES OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


Because in the broadest sense there is continuity between the earliest 
manifestations of Hispanic-American union sentiments and present inter- 
American organization, the principal developments in this early movement 
require at least brief attention. While most of the conventions drafted at the 
nineteenth-century conferences remained unratified, the reiterated expres- 
sion of a need for cooperation against anticipated European aggression, the 
insistence on certain basic principles of inter-American comity, and the de- 
mand that disputes be settled without recourse to force all constitute impor- 
tant links between yesterday and today. 

The possibility of union of the former Spanish colonies, or some of 
them, seems to have been in the minds of most of the Liberators. Among 
those frequently cited in this connection are Francisco Miranda (ca. 1795) , 
Juan Egafa (1810), Bernardo O’Higgins (1818), José San Martin (ca. 
1818) ,* and, of course, Simén Bolivar. 


1.See Nestor Carbonell, Las Conferencias Internacionales Americanas (Havana: Mon- 
talvo y Cardenas, 1928), pp. 7-8, and Eugenio Orrego Vicufia, Los problemas de la 
unificacién Americana (Santiago de Chile: Prensas de la Universidad de Chile, 1933). 
Miranda, as early as 1795, advocated some form of confederation. Egafia proclaimed that 
the American peoples would have to unite to protect themselves against the designs of 
Europeans and to avoid wars among themselves. In his Declaraciones de derechos del 
pueblo de Chile, Egania stated: “. . . [on] the day when America, united in a Congress, 
either of nations of both Continents, or the Southern Continent, [shall] speak to the rest of 
the world, its voice will be respected and its resolutions will scarcely be contradicted.” 
(Quoted by Don Arturo Alessandri, President of Chile, in welcoming the delegates to the 
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The Bolivarian Dream. It was Bolivar, obviously, who was most closely 
and persistently identified with the early Hispanic-American union idea. He 
had had the thought of union in mind for years, apparently, when, in 1822, 
as President of Colombia, he invited Mexico, Peru, Chile, and Buenos Aires 
to form a confederation. This initiative was without immediate result, ex- 
cept for the conclusion of a few bilateral alliances which, it was hoped, 
would lay the foundation for future association.’ In his famous letter of De- 
cember 7, 1824, to the governments of Colombia and Mexico, written as 
head of the government of Peru, Bolivar began: “It is time for the interests 
and relations that unite the American Republics, once Spanish Colonies, to 
have a foundation that will make eternal, if possible, the duration of those 
governments.”* This, he felt, necessitated the establishment of a supreme au- 
thority capable of directing the policies of the governments—an authority 
which could only be a conference of plenipotentiaries representing each of 
the American republics. Referring to his 1822 invitation to unite, as well as 
to the treaties of confederation concluded between Peru and Colombia and 
Colombia and Mexico in 1822 and 1823, Bolivar called for a meeting within 
six months of those already committed to confederation. He hoped that the 
other countries approached might by that time also be prepared to join. 
The conference which Bolivar had in mind was not held until June 1826 
and was attended only by Colombia, Central America, Peru, and Mexico. 
The United Provinces of Rio de la Plata (later Argentina), Brazil, and 
Chile were unable to be present. Bolivar’s earlier objections having been 
overcome, the United States was also invited and agreed to attend the con- 
ference; however, its delegates, John Sargent and Joel Poinsett, arrived too 
late to participate in the meeting.* 

The most important document to emerge from the Panama Conference 


Fifth International Conference of American States. Fifth Conference, Actas de las sesiones 
plenarias, 2 vols. [Santiago de Chile: Imprenta Universitaria, 1923 and 1925], I, 24.) 
O’Higgins suggested in 1818 the formation of a Latin American confederation (ibid.) . 
Other early statesmen appeared to be of similar mind. The Argentinian Monteagudo was 
one of these. Writing in 1825, Monteagudo feared that Spain, with the help of the Holy 
Alliance, would attempt to re-establish control over its former colonies, and considered 
that this danger warranted the formation of an American league. His plan called for a 
treaty of alliance, a Congress of plenipotentiaries which would determine the forces to be 
contributed by each nation to the common defense and would for the first ten years after 
independence direct the main lines of internal and external policy of the confederation. 
Col. D. Bernardo Monteagudo, Ensayo sobre la necesidad de una federacidn jeneral entre 
los estados hispano-americanos y plan de su organizacién (Lima, Santiago de Chile: Im- 
prenta Nacional, 1825), pp. 7-12. 

2.See Arturo Garcia Salazar, Resumen de historia diplomdtica del Peru. 1820-1884 
(Lima: Talleres Graficos Sanmarti y Cia., 1928), p. 37. 

3. Simén Bolivar, Cartas del libertador, ed. Vicente Lecuna, 10 vols. (Caracas: Lit. y. 
Tip. del Comercio, 1929), IV, 216-18. Trans. from Fifth International Conference of 
American States, op. cit., I, 25-26. 

4. According to Garcia Salazar, the Colombian invitation to the United States made 
implementation of Bolivar’s confederation project impossible (op. cit., pp. 37-39) . 
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was the Treaty of Union, League and Perpetual Confederation dated July 
15, 1826.° Although the ‘Treaty was never ratified, its provisions are of inter- 
est in the light of the contemporary development of the Organization of 
American States. The Treaty provided for the formation by Colombia, Cen- 
tral America, Peru, and Mexico of a league and confederation designed to 
protect the sovereignty and independence of its members and preserve peace 
among them. Extensive provision was made for collective defense. Assem- 
blies of plenipotentiaries were to be held every two years in time of peace, 
and annually in time of war. These Assemblies were authorized to conclude 
agreements among the members or with foreign powers, interpret treaties, 
and conciliate disputes. Signatories agreed not to conclude alliances with 
outside powers without the prior consent of other members of the confeder- 
ation. They agreed not to resort to force against other members without first 
appealing to the Assembly for conciliation. Complicated provision was 
made for handling disputes between individual members of the confedera- 
tion and outside states. Resort to war without first attempting conciliation 
was to be penalized by expulsion from the confederation. A major change of 
government in any member state was to result in automatic exclusion; a 
unanimous vote of the other members was required for readmission in such 
an event. The sovereignty of each member was declared to remain unim- 
paired. Every member was to be entitled to pursue its own foreign policy in- 
sofar as that policy did not violate the Treaty of Confederation. Several 
articles pertained to the rights of citizens of one member in the territory of 
another, and to commercial relations. Provision was made for the adherence 
of other American states. 

Efforts were made to follow up the 1826 initiative,® but although certain 
Latin American statesmen favored union,’ Bolivar’s dream remained unful- 
filled. Conferences were called to consider some form of united effort in the 
succeeding years, but they were generally convoked under fear of a Spanish 
attempt to regain influence in the Americas, and lost impetus as soon as the 
supposed threat was removed. 


The Lima Conference of 1847. This was certainly true of the Lima Con- 
ference of 1847, called by Peru to establish a solid basis for the future secu- 
rity of the Americas when its neighbor, Ecuador, was considered threatened 


5. For an authoritative discussion of this conference, see Ratil Porras Barrenechea, El 
congreso de Panama (Archivo Diplomatico Peruano; Lima: Imprenta “La Opinién Na- 
cional,” 1930). The text of the Treaty will be found in I, 4o5 ff. 

6. The Mexican government, March 1831-40, attempted a follow-up conference, but 
without success. See Anibal Maurtua, La idea pan-americana y la cuestidn del arbitraje 
(Lima: Imprenta La Industria, 1901), pp. 43-49, and Mexico, Secretaria de Relaciones 
Exteriores, Un siglo de relaciones internacionales de México (Archivo Histérico Diploma- 
tico Mexicano, No. 39; Mexico City, 1935) . pp. 45, 48. 

7. Among them the Argentine statesman Juan B. Alberdi. See his Obras selectas (Nueva 
edicién ordenada; Buenos Aires: Libreria ‘La Facultad” de Juan Roldan, 1920) , VI, 3-32. 
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by Spanish support of its former president, General Juan José Flores.* Only 
Bolivia, Chile, New Granada, Ecuador, and Peru attended the Conference, 
which began December 11, 1847. As in 1826, the principal document to 
emerge was a treaty of confederation in which the signatories agreed mu- 
tually to sustain their sovereignty, independence, and territorial integrity, 
and to refrain from intervening in each other’s domestic affairs.? Disputes 
were to be settled peacefully. Sanctions were anticipated.” This treaty, like 
its Panama predecessor, failed of ratification. Its principles were revived, 
however, in the Continental Treaty signed at Santiago, September 15, 1856, 
by the diplomatic representatives of Peru and Ecuador and the Chilean For- 
eign Minister.1 Peru was again the prime mover, and was motivated in this 
case by suspicion of the United States which had been aroused by the Mexi- 
can war and the Walker filibustering expedition to Nicaragua.” The chief 
organ of union was again to be a Congress, this time to meet every three 
years.* Among other things, the proposed Congress was authorized to arbi- 
trate disputes between the parties to the agreement.™ 


The 1856 Treaty of Alliance. About this same time, two Central Ameri- 
can nations, disturbed by U.S. activities in Mexico and Nicaragua, revived 
the idea of confederation. A few months after negotiations for the Continen- 
tal Treaty had begun in Santiago, the Ministers of Guatemala and Costa 
Rica in Washington proposed confederation to the Ministers of Peru, Mex- 
ico, Brazil, New Granada, and Venezuela. The Peruvian Minister managed 
to postpone consideration until after the negotiations for the Continental 
Treaty had been concluded, but on November g, 1856, representatives of 
Peru, Mexico, New Granada, Venezuela, Costa Rica, and Guatemala met in 
the Peruvian Legation in Washington and signed a Treaty of Alliance and 
Confederation which provided for joint action against any country guilty of 
aggression against Spanish America. Like all previous attempts, this, too, 
was stillborn. 


8. Invitations were sent November 8, 1846, to Chile, Ecuador, New Granada, Venezuela, 
Bolivia, Buenos Aires, the United States, Central America, Mexico, and Brazil. For the 
antecedents of this conference, see Alberto Ulloa’s prologue to Congresos americanos de 
Lima, 2 vols. (Archivo Diplomatico del Peru; Lima: Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, 
1938, 1939), I, V ff. 

g. Other conventions signed were a consular convention, a treaty of commerce and 
navigation, and a postal treaty. For texts, see Ulloa, op. cit., I, 312 ff., 324 ff., 320 ff. 

10. Text, ibid., I, 304 ff. See also Albert Guani, “La Solidarité internationale dans 
l’Amérique latine,’” in Académie de Droit International, Receuil des Cours (1925) , III 
(Paris: Librarie Hachette, 1926) , 238. 

11. Text, see Ulloa, op. cit., I, 613 ff. The diplomatic representatives of Brazil and 
Argentina did not sign, lacking authority to do sé (ibid., I, LXXXIX). 

12. Garcia Salazar, op. cit., pp. 130-32. 13. Guani, op. cit., p. 240. 

14. Loc. cit. While Peru refused to ratify the treaty, Nicaragua, Guatemala, Costa Rica, 
Mexico, and El Salvador subsequently adhered. (Ulloa, op. cit., I, 621; Guani, op. cit., Pp: 
240.) 

15. Garcia Salazar, op. cit., pp. 131-32; Ulloa, op. cit., I, XCVI-XCVIII. 
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The Lima Conference of 1864. Peru's difficulties with Spain (involving, 
among other things, a Spanish occupation of the Chincha Islands in April) , 
had much to do with the convocation of the Congress of 1864.%° Other dis- 
turbing events included the reincorporation of Santo Domingo into Spain 
in 1861 and the French expedition to Mexico in 1862, during the U.S. Civil 
War.” Although Chile opposed restricting the conference to neighboring 
states and desired to include Brazil and the United States, the Peruvian goy- 
ernment limited the invitations, and only Peru, Colombia, Chile, Argen- 
tina, Venezuela, Bolivia, and Ecuador participated in the conference which 
met in Lima November 14, 1864—March 1865. This conference had two 
major questions before it—the question of the Spanish threat to Peru, and 
that of the structure to be given to American solidarity.’* Since the delegates 
of Argentina and Guatemala lacked full powers, only Peru, Bolivia, Chile, 
Colombia, and Ecuador signed the two important agreements emerging 
from the meeting: the Treaty of Union and Defensive Alliance and a treaty 
on pacific settlement.’ The Treaty of Union and Defensive Alliance pro- 
vided the usual mutual guarantee of independence, sovereignty, and terri- 
torial integrity. It also contained provisions for solidarity in peace and war, 
and called for a Congress of Plenipotentiaries to meet every three years. The 
Congress was authorized, among other things, to arbitrate disputes not set- 
tled by other means. The treaty on pacific settlement contained the obliga- 
tion not to undertake hostilities against other American states and to settle 
all disputes peacefully.” Needless to say, these instruments, like the earlier 
ones, remained unratified. 

The 1864 meeting was the last of the political conferences held in the 
Hispanic-American series. The President of Colombia attempted to bring 
about a further conference in Lima in 1867, but the meeting was never 
held.” Nothing came, either, of the interesting unofficial “Bases de Unién 
Americana” drafted by Benjamin Vicufia Mackenna, Isidoro Errdazuriz, 
Manuel Antonio Matla, Manuel Recabarren, and Juaquin Lazo and ap- 
proved by the Sociedad de Uniédn Americana de Santiago in 1867.” A num- 
ber of juridical conferences did take place, however, and established a prac- 
tice of cooperation in the legal area which has carried over to the present 
Organization of American States. 


Legal Conferences. The first of these conferences was held in Lima in 
1877 to consider the codification of international private law. Participants 


16. For the antecedents of this conference, see Ulloa, op. cit., I, CII ff. Spain laid claim 
to the islands on the ground that it had never recognized Peruvian independence, and 
alleged that since only a truce existed, it could exercise jurisdiction. 


17. Guani, op. cit., pp. 241-42. 18. Ulloa, op. cit., I, CXIX. 
19. Other agreements signed were a Postal Treaty and a Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation. 


20. Ulloa, op. cit., I, CKXXVf., and Guani, op. cit., p. 242. The texts of all treaties 
signed at the conference may be found in Ulloa, I, 547 ff. 
21. Ibid., CXXXIX-CXL. 22. For text, see Orrego Vicufia, op. cit., pp. 43 ff. 
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included Peru, Argentina, Chile, Cuba, Bolivia, and Ecuador. Brazil, Co- 
lombia, and the United States declined invitations.** Among the achieve- 
ments of the conference were treaties on international private law and 
extradition. In 1881 Colombia invited the American governments to partici- 
pate in a congress which would draft a treaty on arbitration. On the ap- 
pointed day, the representatives of only Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
and Colombia were present, and the delegates dispersed.** A second juridi- 
cal conference took place at the invitation of Uruguay, however, in 1888, 
and resulted in the signature of treaties on international civil law, commer- 
cial law, penal law, procedure, copyright, patents, and the exercise of the 
free professions. The participants were Argentina, Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Paraguay, and Uruguay.” Unlike the political conferences, the 
achievements of this conference were of lasting significance. 

While the attempts of the former Spanish colonies—or some of them—to 
establish some sort of league or confederation failed, the principles which 
were reiterated at these meetings left their mark. The roots of the present 
insistence on equality of states, nonintervention, pacific settlement of dis- 
putes, and nonrecognition of territorial conquest all lie in this early devel- 
opment. Moreover, and in contrast to the failure to ratify the political ac- 
cords drafted by Hispanic conferences, real progress was made in the effort 
to codify international private law. 

Equally important to the student of inter-American affairs is the fact 
that while the Latin American union movement was dormant for decades 
after the close of the last important Hispanic American conference, it never 
wholly died out. Various Latin American statesmen and philosophers re- 
verted to the theme from time to time, while beginning in the late 1950's 
there emerged a variation in the call for economic union. 


EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN 
PAN AMERICAN MOVEMENT 


Early Development. The origins of the present Pan American organiza- 
tion indicate a sharp difference in approach from that taken by the Latin 
Americans earlier in the nineteenth century. A notable characteristic of the 


23. The United States declined on the basis of the difference between its common law 
system and the Roman law systems in effect in the Latin American countries, and on the 
ground that matters of private law in the United States fall largely within the jurisdiction 
of the several states. (Ulloa, op cit., 1, CLXXII-CLXXIII; William Manger, El panameri- 
canismo y las conferencias panamericanas [Congress and Conference Series No. 22; Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Pan American Union, n.d.J, p. 14.) 

24. Carbonell, op. cit., pp. 40-41. 

25. Manger, op. cit., p. 14; Carbonell, op. cit., pp. 47-48; Guani, op. cit., p. 250. For the 
conference documents, see Ricardo Aranda, Congresos y conferencias internacionales en 
que ha tomado parte el Peru, 5 vols. (Lima: Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, 1909) , II, 
259 ff. 
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Hispanic-American conferences had been an approach which had sought to 
develop a regional collective security system on the basis of a formal treaty 
of union, league, or confederation. Except for pacific settlement, the mod- 
ern Pan American movement ignored the problem of security—perhaps be- 
cause the United States, through the Monroe Doctrine of 1823, had already 
assumed responsibility for the security of the hemisphere—until the eve of 
World War II. The motivating force behind the early Pan American move- 
ment was a U.S. desire to improve trade with the Latin American countries, 
rather than a wish to enter into some form of defense or political association 
with them. Therefore no effort was made in the early years to conclude a 
treaty of political association. Instead, cooperation was developed largely 
through conference resolution, and the institutions created by these resolu- 
tions were restricted to the exercise of such limited duties as might be ac- 
ceptable to virtually all of the American republics. No firm attempt was 
made until 1928 to give the organization a formal constitution, and it was 
not until the depression of the 1930’s and the ensuing threat of war in Eu- 
rope that important matters of national economic and political policy came 
to be regarded as appropriate for consideration within the framework of the 
Inter-American System. 

The present Organization of American States had its origins in a resolu- 
tion of the First International Conference of American, States, convened in 
Washington by the United States in 1889 


for the purpose of discussing and recommending . . . some plan of arbi- 
tration for the settlement of disagreements and disputes that may here- 
after arise between them, and for considering questions relating to the 
improvement of business intercourse and means of direct communica- 
tion [between American Nations]. . . , and to encourage such recipro- 
cal commercial relations as will be beneficial to all and secure more ex- 
tensive markets for the products of each of said countries.”° 


While the Conference recommended the conclusion of a treaty of arbitra- 
tion and discussed certain other matters of common interest, the emphasis 
was on the improvement of trade. Some thirteen of the eighteen recommen- 
dations adopted by the Conference were concerned directly or indirectly 
with this matter.*” Of most lasting significance was the action of March gq, 
1890, in which the Conference resolved: 


26. Quoted from the invitation to the Conference in The International Conferences of 
American States, 1889-1928, ed. James Brown Scott (New York: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1931), pp. 5 f. Cf. Foreign Relations of the United States, 1888, II, 
1658 f. 

27. Their titles were: Adoption of a Uniform System of Weights and Measures, 
Nomenclature of Merchandise, Inter-Continental Railway, Sanitary Regulations, Treaties 
for the Protection of Patents and Trade-marks, Communication on the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Caribbean Sea, Communication on the Atlantic, Communication on the Pacific, 
Consular Fees, International Monetary Union, Port Dues, International American Bank, 
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That the Governments here represented shall unite for the establish- 
ment of an American International Bureau for the collection, tabula- 
tion, and publication in the English, Spanish, and Portuguese languages 
of information as to the productions and commerce and as to the cus- 
toms laws and regulations of their respective countries; such Bureau to 
be maintained in one of the countries for the common benefit and at the 
common expense, and to furnish to all the other countries such commer- 
cial statistics and other useful information as may be contributed to it by 
any of the American republics.” 


On April 14, 1890, the Conference adopted a report of its Committee on 
Customs Regulations in which it was recommended that an International 
Union of American Republics be established to disseminate commercial in- 
formation. Following the pattern of the public international unions already 
in existence, the Conference decided to place the union’s bureau in Wash- 
ington, D.C., under the supervision of the Secretary of State of the United 
States. The bureau, named the Commercial Bureau of the American Re- 
publics, was to perform modest secretariat functions” and publish a com- 
mercial Bulletin. ‘The Commercial Bureau was set up by November 1890, 
with William E. Curtis as Director.*° 

‘The Second Conference (Mexico City, 1901-2) , in addition to a number 
of resolutions, approved a Protocol on adherence to the Hague Conventions 
and a treaty of arbitration for pecuniary claims, an extradition treaty, a con- 
vention on the practice of learned professions, a convention for the formula- 
tion of codes of public and private international law, a convention on 
copyright, a convention on the exchange of official, scientific, literary and 
industrial publications, a treaty on patents, a convention on rights of aliens, 
and a treaty of compulsory arbitration. By resolution, the Conference reor- 
ganized the Commercial Bureau, changing its name to the International Bu- 
reau of the American Republics and providing for its supervision by a Gov- 
erning Board consisting of the Secretary of State of the United States and 
the diplomatic representatives to Washington of the other American Repub- 
lics. The Conference arranged for the appointment of a Director of the Bu- 
reau, instituted a merit system for employees, provided for the Bureau’s 
budget, and specified that a library should be established. There were fur- 
ther stipulations in regard to the Bulletin. Apart from these matters, the 


Navigation of Rivers. (For texts, see The International Conferences of American States, 
pp. 11-40.) 

28. International American Conference (First), Minutes (Washington, D.C., 1890) , pp. 
683-88. 

29. The full report of the Committee on Customs Regulations may be found conven- 
iently in The International Conferences of American States, pp. 36 ff. 

go. For the full story of the founding and early development of the Pan American 
Union, see Warren H. Kelchner, “The Development of the Pan American Union,” 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union, LXIV (April 1930) , 332-45. 
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provisions of the resolution of the First Conference continued to apply.*! In 
the course of the debate, a good deal was made of the desirability of reor- 
ganizing the Bureau by resolution, instead of international convention; it 
was desired to avoid the delays necessarily accompanying treaty ratification. 
The Third Conference, held at Rio de Janeiro in 1906, adopted a num- 
ber of resolutions and conventions, including conventions on the status of 
naturalized citizens, pecuniary claims, patents and trademarks, and interna- 
tional law. Ignoring a recommendation of the Governing Board that the 
Bureau be put on a treaty basis,** the Conference, by resolution, continued 
the Bureau for successive ten-year periods unless, twelve months before the 
expiration of any such period, a majority of the members of the Interna- 
tional Union of American Republics should notify the United States Secre- 
tary of State of a desire to withdraw.** The Conference also reformulated 
the Bureau’s purposes, organization, and functions, and laid down regula- 
tions which might be modified by the Governing Board in minor respects 
but were deemed to comprise the fundamental rules under which the Bu- 
reau was to be administered. Among the important new functions given the 
Bureau was that of serving as a permanent committee of the conferences.** 
The Fourth Conference, held at Buenos Aires in 1910, was concerned 
with many of the topics which had occupied earlier conferences, and ap- 
proved conventions on patents, trademarks, copyright, and pecuniary 
claims. The matter of putting the International Union of American Re- 
publics on a conventional basis was again debated, since this step had been 
recommended by the Director of the Bureau in his report to the Confer- 


31. International American Conference (Second) , Organizacién de la conferencia, pro- 
yectos, informes, dictamenes, debates y resoluciones (Mexico City: Oficina Impresora de 
Estampillas, 1901) , p. 251. 

32. International Bureau of the American Republics, Governing Board, Report and 
Recommendations of the Committee on Reorganization of the International Bureau of the 
Republics to the Third International Conference to Be Held at Rio de Janeiro, July 21, 
1906 (Washington, D.C., 1906) , p. 7. 

33- International American Conference (Third), Minutes, Resolutions, Documents 
(Rio de Janeiro: Imprensa Nacional, 1907) , p. 577. Under this resolution, any member 
might withdraw from the Union on two years’ notice. 

34. According to a report of the United States delegation to mtu Conference: “The 
greatest difficulties met with by each of the three conferences that have been held has been 
the lack of adequate information and carefully compiled data covering subjects included in 
the programme of the Conference, and it is believed that in giving to the Bureau the 
character of a ‘permanent committee’ the Conference took a first and important step 
toward preparing for the Fourth International Conference whenever and wherever held, 
since as a ‘permanent committee’ the Bureau is not only entrusted with the duty of 
recommending the inclusion of definite topics in the programme for that Conference, but 
of submitting to the participating Governments for the consideration of their delegations 
detailed reports and data covering such tentative projects, and also with that of preparing 
accurate and complete data concerning subjects specifically referred to it for such action by 
the Rio Conference.” (United States, Report of the Delegates of the United States to the 
Third International Conference of the American States . . . [Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1907], p. 7.) 
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ence.**> The Conference recommended that the American governments “con- 
sider the desirability of assuring the continued development and permanent 
existence of the ‘Pan American Union’ by means of a Convention” based 
upon a preamble and nine articles which substantially duplicated the provi- 
sions of the Conference resolution on the Union of American Republics.” 
The latter resolution changed the name of the International Union to 
Union of American Republics, and the name of the International Bureau to 
Pan American Union. It repeated the Third Conference provisions for con- 
tinuation of the Union, and outlined the “purposes” of the Pan American 
Union as: 


1. To compile and distribute commercial information and prepare 
commercial reports. 

2. To compile and classify information respecting the Treaties and 
Conventions between the American Republics and between these and 
other States, and their legislation in force. 

3. To supply information on educational matters. 

4. To prepare reports on questions assigned to it by resolutions of the 
International American Conferences. 

5. To assist in obtaining the ratification of the Resolutions and Con- 
ventions adopted by the Conferences. 

6. To carry into effect all resolutions, the execution of which may 
have been assigned or may hereafter be assigned to it by the Interna- 
tional American Conference. 

7. To act as a Permanent Committee of the International American 
Conferences, recommending topics to be included in the programme of 
the next Conference; such projects must be communicated to the various 
Governments forming the Union, at least six months before the date of 
the meeting of the next Conference. 

8. To submit within the same period a report to the various Govern- 
ments on the work of the “Pan American Union” during the term cov- 
ered since the meeting of the last Conference, and also special reports on 
any matter which may have been referred to it for report. 

g. To keep the records of the International American Conference.* 


In addition to the usual commercial matters, the Fifth Conference, meet- 
ing in Santiago, Chile, in 1923, took a significant step in the direction of the 
pacific settlement of disputes by providing a procedure of investigation 
under the Gondra Treaty. Conventions were also approved on publicity of 
customs documents, protection of trademarks and commercial names, and 


35. For the text of this report, see International American Conference (Fourth) , 
Anexos, resoluciones y convenciones (Buenos Aires: Est. Grafico de A. de Martino, 1911). 
pp- 113-217. 

36. Ibid., pp. 555-62. 37-Ibid., pp. 545-46. 
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uniformity of nomenclature for the classification of merchandise. ‘The ques- 
tion of concluding a convention on the Pan American Union was also on the 
agenda, as a result of the resolution of the Fourth Conference. Nevertheless 
the Fifth Conference continued both the Union of American Republics and 
the Pan American Union on the basis of resolution, without making sub- 
stantial changes in previous decisions except in respect to the composition 
of the Governing Board. Prior to this time, a country lacking diplomatic 
representation in Washington had been in effect disfranchised. After reject- 
ing a proposal that would have required all member states to designate 
special representatives to the Governing Board, the Fifth Conference pro- 
vided that any country lacking diplomatic relations with the United States 
might appoint a special representative on the Board.* In addition, the 
Secretary of State of the United States ceased to be President of the Govern- 
ing Board ex officio, and both the presidency and vice-presidency were made 
elective.** It was hoped by this means to reduce the influence of the United 
States in the affairs of the Union. There is one further point of interest. 
Dr. Varela, of the Uruguayan delegation, presented a draft amendment 
which would have permitted the Pan American Union to exercise political 
functions, when the governments were unanimously determined that it 
should do so. The amendment was rejected by a vote of twelve to six, with 
the opponents including Mexico, Venezuela, FE] Salvador, Argentina, United 
States, Chile, and Peru.*® This question was to be debated at length at the 
Sixth and Ninth Conferences, and remains of real importance still. 

The Sixth Conference (Havana, 1928), approved a number of conven- 
tions on matters which had been discussed at earlier conferences, namely: 
status of aliens, asylum, consular agents, diplomatic officers, treaties, and 
copyright. It also concluded a convention on commercial aviation, and 
agreements on maritime neutrality. Two conventions of long-range signifi- 
cance—one on the rights and duties of states in the event of civil strife and 
one on private international law (Bustamante Code), were approved. The 
issue of giving inter-American organization a treaty base was squarely faced, 
as well. A convention on the Pan American Union was signed, to go into ef- 
fect when ratified by all of the American republics. In view of the possibility 
that it might be many years before all of the necessary ratifications were in 
hand, however, the Sixth Conference also passed a resolution which pro- 


38.See International American Conference (Fifth), Actas de las sesiones de las 
comisiones de la conferencia (Santiago: Imprenta Universitaria, ca. 1924), pp. 137-39, 
156-65. 

39. Resolution on the Organization of the Pan American Union, in International 
Conferences of American States, pp. 268-71. A proposal to make the presidency elective 
had been made at the Third Conference by Ecuador, but had been defeated. See Minutes, 
Resolutions, Documents, p. 159. 

40.Justino Jiménez de Aréchaga, “El Uruguay en las conferencias internacionales 
americanas,” Revista de la Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias Sociales, 1, No. 3 (July 1936) , 


254-55; 
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vided for the indefinite continuation of the Union on the basis of earlier res- 
olutions as modified by the resolution of the Sixth Conference. The changes 
in previous arrangements made in both the convention and the resolution re- 
flected the strong feeling of the Latin Americans that the Pan American 
Union was dominated by the United States. Thus the provision that the 
Governing Board should henceforth consist of representatives appointed by 
the governments, but that ambassadors to Washington might be desig- 
nated,* was designed to give the Latin American governments greater inde- 
pendence of action than they had considered possible when their representa- 
tives were ambassadors to Washington, serving ex officio. ‘The instruction 
given the Director General in both documents to distribute posts in the 
Union among the member countries was intended to alter a situation in 
which disproportionately few Latin Americans were employed by the Pan 
American Union.** Specification of a right of withdrawal at any time, pro- 
vided that the quota of the member in question had been paid up to date,“ 
was of purely technical importance. Of greater substantive significance was 
the denial of “functions of a political character” to the Union and its Govy- 
erning Board.*® This limitation was thought important by the Latin Ameri- 
can countries in view of the history of U.S. intervention in Mexico, Central 
America, and the Caribbean; because of the refusal of the United States, at 
the Sixth Conference, to agree to forego future intervention; and because of 
the dominant role which the United States was felt to have played in the or- 
ganization in the past. The Latin Americans were concerned lest, under the 
guise of Pan American activity, the interests of the United States should be 
promoted at their expense. The United States, on the other hand, seems to 
have been content to accept the restriction. 

The long-range importance of this limitation can hardly be exaggerated. 
The prohibition, and the spirit which it embodied, had a dual effect. On the 
one hand, it made it extremely difficult to give to the Governing Board— 
and eventually to its successor, the Council of the Organization of American 
States (OAS) —functions with respect to pacific settlement and enforcement 
that one might expect to find in any mature regional organization. At the 
same time, the need to make some arrangement for the performance of func- 


41. Point 1 of the resolution, Article III (1) of the convention. 

42. Point 2 of the resolution, Article IV, final paragraph, of the convention. 

43. According to the Mexican Foreign Ministry, of sixty-one persons employed by the 
Pan American Union at that time, only two were Latin Americans. (Mexico, Secretaria de 
Relaciones Exteriores, La participacién de México en la Sexta Conferencia Internacional 
Americana [Mexico City, 1928], p. 22.) 

44. Point 5 of the resolution, Article XII of the convention. 

45. Point 3 of the resolution, Paragraph 1 of Article VI of the convention. In the 
resolution, the provision reads: “Neither the Governing Board nor the Pan American 
Union shall exercise functions of a political character.’’ The corresponding provision of the 
convention stipulates: “Both the Governing Board and the Pan American Union shall 
discharge the duties assigned by this Convention subject to the condition that they shall 
not exercise functions of a political character.” 
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tions of this kind led the inter-American conferences to create numerous 
procedures (often unwieldy), and to establish numerous ad hoc bodies, to 
perform the functions denied to the central organs of the system. 

Perhaps fortunately, the convention on the Pan American Union was rat- 
ified by only sixteen states*® and never went into effect. Change in the con- 
vention, once adopted, would have required unanimous consent—some- 
thing which would have been exceedingly difficult to obtain. To have frozen 
inter-American organization in its 1928 form might well have been exceed- 
ingly unfortunate. As it was, the hemisphere organization continued to rest 
on resolutions of the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Conferences until World 
War II. In the interval, the organization began to develop in new direc- 
tions, and a number of new inter-American agencies were set up—for the 
most part independently of the Pan American Union and its Governing 
Board—to exercise functions which the members felt should be performed. 


The Inter-American System from 1928 to World War II. Between the 
Sixth Conference in 1928 and the outbreak of World War II in the autumn 
of 1939, a proliferation of both agencies and functions led to increasing use 
of the term “Inter-American System.” This term applied both to certain 
principles which were becoming increasingly firmly established, and to the 
disorganized, decentralized group of agencies which by 1941 were at least 
formally in existence.” 

The principle that disputes should be settled by peaceful means was im- 
plemented by the addition to the Gondra Treaty of 1923 of conventions on 
arbitration and conciliation concluded at the Washington Conference of 
1929, as well as by the Saavedra Lamas Treaty of 1933. ‘These steps were sup- 
plemented at the 1936 Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of 
Peace by the approval of conventions designed to consolidate the provisions 
of earlier treaties, as well as to provide new machinery for settlement. Con- 
sistently with the prohibition against the exercise of political functions by 
the Pan American Union and its Governing Board, these treaties all pro- 
vided pacific settlement machinery outside the Union rather than introduce 
a regional equivalent of the Council of the League of Nations, which might 
have been authorized to conciliate disputes not resolved by other means. 

46. The states which did not ratify were Argentina, Colombia, El Salvador, Honduras, 
and Paraguay. 

47. The State Department indicated that as of the year ending June go, 1941, the 
United States was participating in twenty-two permanent inter-American commissions, 
committees, institutes, tribunals, and similar bodies, and was a member of six additional 
permanent inter-American agencies not comprising official delegates. (American Delega- 
tions to International Conferences, Congresses and Expositions and American Representa- 
tion on International Institutions and Commissions with Relevant Data [Department of 
State Conference Series No. 51; Washington, D.C., 1942], pp. 20 ff.) The Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace listed seventy-three (including some unofficial) Pan 


American commissions and other bodies as of 1940. (The International Conferences of 
American States, First Supplement, 1933-1940 [Washington, D.C., 1940], pp. 453 ff.) 
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The principle of nonintervention having been accepted by the United 
States at the Seventh Conference, in 1933, the way was opened for the ac- 
ceptance, on the eve of World War II, of both the principle of hemisphere 
solidarity in the face of foreign aggression and a “consultative system’’ de- 
signed to implement it. 

The Anti-War Treaty of Non-Aggression and Conciliation (Saavedra 
Lamas Treaty) signed at Rio de Janeiro October 10, 1933, before the Sev- 
enth Conference, condemned aggression and provided for nonrecognition of 
territorial conquest. It reiterated the obligation to settle disputes peacefully. 
Disputes not settled by peaceful means were to be conciliated. In the event 
that an American state should disregard these obligations and resort to 
force, the other signatories were to “adopt in their character as neutrals a 
common and solidary attitude” and take measures, short of intervention, to 
bring the conflict to an end.** Although no express mention was made of 
consultation, consultation would necessarily occur if the “solidary attitude” 
referred to were to be attained. At the 1936 Conference, consultation was 
mentioned in three specific contexts: The Convention for the Maintenance, 
Preservation, and Re-establishment of Peace called for consultation in case 
of threat to the peace of the American Republics and in case of war, or 
virtual war, between American states.*® The Convention to Co-ordinate, Ex- 
tend, and Assure the Fulfillment of the Existing Treaties between the Amer- 
ican States referred to the object of consultation as to assist in the perform- 
ance of obligations to settle peacefully, and provided a cooling-off period 
while consultation was in progress.°° The Declaration of Principles of 
Inter-American Solidarity and Cooperation indicated that consultation was 
warranted in any case of threat to the peace. One finds at this Conference, 
then, provision for consultation, but no indication of machinery through 
which it might take place.” 

The issue of machinery for consultation was raised again at the Eighth 
Conference (Lima, 1938), and was resolved by deciding that instead of 
creating a permanent agency of any sort, the Foreign Ministers or their 
representatives should meet and consult whenever they might wish to do 


48. Article 3. The text of this treaty may be found conveniently in Eighth International 
Conference of American States, Special Handbook for the Use of Delegates (Washington, 
D.C.: Pan American Union, 1938) , pp. 157-60. 

49. The text may be found conveniently in International Conferences of American 
States, First Supplement, pp. 188 ff. 

50. Text in ibid., pp. 192 ff. 

51.‘*. . . every act susceptible of disturbing the peace of America affects each and every 
one of them, and justifies the initiation of the procedure of consultation provided for in 
the Convention for the Maintenance, Preservation and Reestablishment of Peace, signed at 
this Conference.” (Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, Final Act 
[Buenos Aires, 1936], p. 16.) 

52.See Carlos Saavedra Lamas, La Conferencia Interamericana de Consolidacién de la 
Paz (Buenos Aires: Talleres Graficos L. J. Rosso, 1938) , pp. 107 ff. 
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so.** Further details were incorporated in point four of the Declaration of 
Lima. Thus, by decision of the Eighth Conference, the Meetings of For- 
eign Ministers became the organ of consultation. Equally important was 
the decision of this conference to extend the scope of consultation from 
war or threat of war to other problems of common concern.” 

Paralleling the development of methods of pacific settlement and soli- 
darity in the face of aggression was a broadening of the general subject-mat- 
ter of the Pan American conferences. ‘The original narrow framework of 
cooperation (to further trade and promote the pacific settlement of dis- 
putes) widened gradually until, by the Eighth Conference (1938) the 
agenda included over twenty topics to be discussed under the headings: 


I. Organization of Peace 
II. International Law 
III. Economic Problems 
IV. Political and Civil Rights of Women 
V. Intellectual Cooperation and Moral Disarmament 
VI. The Pan American Union and the International Conferences of 
American States 


In the economic realm, matters relating to commerce had been domi- 
nant until 1933, at which time, as a result of the depression and the failure 
of the World Economic Conference of 1932, more fundamental questions of 
economic policy began to be considered. The diversity of commercial and 
other economic questions treated by the conferences over the years gave rise 
to a number of technical conferences dealing with commerce, travel, trade- 
marks, the Pan American highway, radio, agriculture, and finance. Some of 
these technical conferences, in their turn, created continuing organs to fur- 
ther their respective objectives. A similar development occurred in the social 
field, beginning with the establishment of the Pan American Sanitary Bu- 
reau in 1902. Special conferences were held in the areas of public health, 
child welfare, eugenics and homiculture, welfare of the Indian populations 
of the Americas, and so on. These, too, gave rise to permanent inter-Ameri- 
can agencies. Interest in cultural cooperation led to a similar development, 
as did preoccupation with the codification of international law and other 
legal questions. 

By the outbreak of World War II, then, the Inter-American System com- 


53-See Eighth Conference, Diario de sesiones (Lima: Talleres Graficos “Torres 
Aguirre,” 1938) , pp. 87, 109, 243-45. The Final Act of the Conference stipulated: “That in 
those cases where the consultation requires personal contact, it shall take place with the 
attendance of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs or of their specially authorized representa- 
tives.” (Eighth Conference, Final Act [Lima: “Torres Aguirre,” ca. 1939], Pp. 114.) 

54. See infra, pp. 137-38. 

55. Eighth Conference, Final Act, p. 114 (Resolution XVII, on Improvement in the 
Procedure of Consultation) . 
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prised the International Conferences of American States, commonly called 
the Pan American Conferences; Meetings—at least prospective—of Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs; the central bureau of the Union of American Re- 
publics, the Pan American Union, with its Governing Board; various series 
of technical conferences which had come into being through the action of 
the Pan American Conferences or otherwise; and a number of other inter- 
American agencies or organs—some created by the Pan American Confer- 
ences, some by technical conferences—for the most part unrelated either to 
each other or to the Pan American Union. No one, in fact, was absolutely 
sure how many of these latter were functioning actively at the end of the in- 
terwar period. 

There was some awareness, before the outbreak of World War II, of a 
need to consolidate inter-American organization. There had also been some 
discussion of projects looking toward the formation of a league of American 
states and an American Court of Justice,°* but no major change was made in 
the Inter-American System prior to World War II. 


Wartime Development of Inter-American Organization. The outbreak 
of war in the autumn of 1939 threatened the Latin American countries with 
economic disaster, as normal trade relations with Europe became increas- 
ingly impossible to maintain. The fall of France in 1940 raised the question 
of action to be taken in the event that the Axis powers should seek to take 
over territories in the Western Hemisphere which had theretofore been ad- 
ministered by Western European nations. The attack on the United States 
at Pearl Harbor brought the war into the Western Hemisphere. 

Provisions for consultation adopted earlier were put to use shortly after 
the European war began. The First Meeting of Foreign Ministers—or to 
give it the formal title which later came into use, the First Meeting of Con- 
sultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics—was 
held at Panama September 23—October 3, 1939, and considered problems re- 
lating to neutrality, the preservation of peace in the hemisphere, and eco- 
nomic problems arising out of the war in Europe.*’ Among the important 
resolutions adopted at this Meeting were a Joint Declaration on Continen- 
tal Solidarity,°° a General Declaration on the Neutrality of the American 
Republics,** the Declaration of Panama,” and a resolution on Economic Co- 
operation.* The Joint Declaration on Continental Solidarity reaffirmed the 
Lima Declaration on the same subject.* The General Declaration on the 


56.M. Margaret Ball, The Problem of Inter-American Organization (Palo Alto, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1943), pp. 1-5, 63-73. 

57-For the documents relating to this Meeting, see Conferencias internacionales 
americanas, primer suplemento, 1938-1942 (Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1943) , pp. 103-28. 58. Resolution V, ibid., p. 115. 

59. Resolution VI, ibid., pp. 115-18. 60. Resolution XV, ibid., pp. 124-25. 

61. Resolution IV, ibid., pp. 112-14. See also Resolution XIV, p. 123. 

62. See Resolution CIV of the Lima Conference, ibid., pp. 97-98. 
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Neutrality of the American Republics not only affirmed the position of neu- 
trality with respect to the war in Europe, but also established an Inter- 
American Neutrality Committee to make recommendations on neutrality 
problems. The Declaration of Panama sought to exclude belligerent activity 
from a broad maritime zone extending far into the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans south of the United States—Canadian border. ‘The resolution on Eco- 
nomic Cooperation created an Inter-American Financial and Economic Ad- 
visory Committee (FEAC) not only to facilitate cooperation in solving 
financial and economic problems caused by the war but also to study the 
possibility of establishing new industries in Latin America. In addition, 
resolutions were adopted with respect to subversion of the democratic idea.” 

‘The Second Meeting of Consultation, convened in Havana July 21—July 
30, 1940, was concerned not only with the same matters as the First but also 
with the problem of the future of European colonies and possessions in the 
Western Hemisphere should the Fascist powers win the war. Several reso- 
lutions were of long-range importance. That on pacific settlement” pro- 
vided for what later became the Inter-American Peace Committee. A resolu- 
tion on Reciprocal Assistance and Cooperation for the Defense of the 
Nations of the Americas established the principle that an attack by a non- 
American state on the territorial integrity or inviolability, the sovereignty or 
political independence of an American state was to be regarded as an attack 
against all American states.*° In the event of such aggression or threat of ag- 
gression, the procedure of consultation was to be resorted to. A resolution 
on Procedure of Consultation spelled this matter out more fully than be- 
fore.” Both a resolution and a draft convention on European colonies and 
possessions were approved; both were designed to prevent transfer of any 
area in the Western Hemisphere from one European nation to another. A 
resolution on Financial and Economic Cooperation® extended activity in 
this area, and supported the FEAC’s recommendations with respect to the 
establishment of national Development Commissions to work with the 
newly created Inter-American Development Commission on problems of 
economic development. ; 

The Third Meeting of Consultation was occasioned by Pearl Harbor, 
and took place at Rio de Janeiro January 15-28, 1942. Hemisphere security 


63. See Resolution XII, ibid., pp. 122-23. 

64. For the program of the conference, see ibid., pp. 131-32. 

65. Resolution XIV, ibid., p. 149. 66. Resolution XV, ibid., p. 150. 

67. Resolution XVII, ibid., pp. 151-52. Any government wishing consultation was to 
apply to the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, transmitting a suggested 
agenda and date for the Meeting. The Governing Board was to consult the remaining 
governments, and on the basis of replies received, was authorized to fix the date, draft the 
agenda, and make any other necessary arrangements for the Meeting. 

68. Resolution XX, Act of Havana on the Provisional Administration of European 
Colonies and Possessions in America, ibid., pp. 153-55, and the convention with the same 
title, ibid., pp. 163-67. 69. Resolution XXV, ibid., pp. 158-6o. 
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and economic solidarity were the two topics on the program.” Of the resolu- 
tions adopted at this Meeting, that calling for the breaking off of diplomatic 
relations with the Axis was of paramount importance.” The solidarity ex- 
pressed in this resolution also was voiced in numerous resolutions concern- 
ing the production of strategic materials, joint action to prevent subversive 
activities, and the like. The principles of the Atlantic Charter were adhered 
to.” An Inter-American Defense Board was created to study and make rec- 
ommendations for the defense of the Continent.” Since Pearl Harbor had 
ended neutrality, the Inter-American Neutrality Committee was _trans- 
formed into the Inter-American Juridical Committee and directed to study 
legal problems relating to the war and to assist in the work of codifying in- 
ternational law.™* Much attention was paid to economic and financial prob- 
lems created or augmented by American involvement in the war.” The need 
for economic development was manifested in many of the resolutions—not 
least in the resolution calling for the convocation of an Inter-American 
Technical Economic Conference to study immediate and postwar economic 
problems.” 


POSTWAR REORGANIZATION 


The Intent to Reorganize. While it was the Third Meeting of Consulta- 
tion (1942) which most directly pointed the way to reorganization of the In- 
ter-American System, some consideration had been given to the need for 
change as early as the Seventh Conference, in 1933." The Seventh Confer- 
ence, the Buenos Aires Conference for the Maintenance of Peace (1936), 
and the Eighth Conference (1938) had considered the problems of coordi- 
nating the activities of inter-American agencies, cooperation between inter- 
American and non-American international agencies, and expansion of the 
functions of the Pan American Union. The Third Meeting, however, was 
willing to face not only the necessity for administrative and structural re- 
form of the Inter-American System; it also considered an important expan- 


70. Ibid., p. 173. 71. Resolution I, ibid., p. 180. 

72. Resolution XXXV, ibid., p. 212. 

73. This Board was to consist of technical military or naval personnel designated by the 
respective governments. (Resolution XXXIX, ibid., p. 214.) 

74. Resolution XXVI, ibid., pp. 206-7. 

75. These included: Resolution II on Production of Strategic Materials; Resolution III 
pertaining to the Maintenance of the Internal Economies of the American Republics; 
Resolution IV on Mobilization of Transportation Facilities; Resolution V on Severance of 
Commercial and Financial Relations; Resolution VIII on Inter-American Development 
Commission; Resolution IX on Development of Basic Production; Resolution X on an 
Inter-American Bank, and numerous others. See Final Act. 

76. Resolution XXV, ibid., pp. 204-5. 

77. For a summary of this development, see Ball, op. cit., pp. 1-5. 
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sion of economic cooperation a necessary part of postwar inter-American or- 
ganization. 

The desirability of coordinating the activities of inter-American agencies 
is apparent from the fact that something over forty official and semi-official 
agencies were at least nominally operative as of 1943."° The need for ex- 
panded economic cooperation had been felt very clearly from the moment 
war broke out in 1939, if not before. The awareness of the Third Meeting of 
Consultation of the necessity for action in both directions emerges very 
clearly from Resolution XXV, in which that Meeting asked the Governing 
Board to call an Inter-American Technical Economic Conference to study 
economic problems relating to the war and postwar periods. The Resolu- 
tion asked the Juridical Committee to make tentative recommendations on 
the political, legal, and security aspects of inter-American organization and 
requested the FEAC to do the same for the economic aspects. An Executive 
Committee designated by the Pan American Union was to receive proposals 
from the governments for transmission to the Juridical Committee and 
FEAC, respectively, as well as to transmit the recommendations of the 


78. These included: American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood 
(Montevideo) ; ad hoc arbitral tribunals; ad hoc commissions of conciliation; Commissions 
of Investigation and Conciliation; Committee for the Study of the Establishment in 
America of an International Center of Intellectual Co-operation (no fixed seat) ; Commit- 
tee of Experts on the Codification of International Law (Washington, D.C.) ; Emergency 
Advisory Committee for Political Defense (Montevideo) ; Inter-American Coffee Board 
(Washington, D.C.) ; Inter-American Commercial Arbitration Commission (New York) ; 
Inter-American Commission for Territorial Administration (Washington, D.C.); Inter- 
American Commission of Women (Washington, D.C.); Inter-American Committee on 
Agriculture (Washington, D.C.); Inter-American Defense Board (Washington, D.C.) ; 
Inter-American Development Commission (Washington, D.C.) ; Inter-American Financial 
and Economic Advisory Committee (Washington, D.C.) ; Inter-American Indian Institute 
(Mexico City) ; Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences (Washington, D.C., and 
Turrialba, Costa Rica); Inter-American Juridical Committee (Rio de Janeiro); Inter- 
American Maritime Technical Commission (Washington, D.C.) ; Inter-American Panel of 
Mediators; Inter-American Radio Office (Havana); Inter-American Statistical Institute 
(Suitland, Maryland) ; Inter-American Trade Mark Bureau (Havana); Inter-American 
University (Panama City) ; International Office of the Postal Union of the Americas and 
Spain (Montevideo) ; International [Postal] Transfer Office (Panama City) ; Pan American 
Bureau of Eugenics and Homiculture (Havana) ; Pan American Commission on Inter-Mu- 
nicipal Cooperation; Pan American Highway Confederation (Washington, D.C.); Pan 
American Highway Financial Committee (Washington, D.C.) ; Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History (Mexico City); Pan American Institute of Mining Engineering 
and Geology (Santiago, Chile) ; Pan American Railway Committee (Buenos Aires) ; Pan 
American Resources Commission (Washington, D.C.); Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
(Washington, D.C.); Pan American Soil Conservation Commission (Washington, D.C.) ; 
Pan American Union (Washington, D.C.) ; Permanent American Aeronautical Commission 
(Washington, D.C.); Permanent Bilateral Mixed Commissions for the Prevention of 
Controversies; Permanent Committee of Havana on Comparative Legislation and the 
Unification of Legislation; Permanent Committee of Jurists on the Unification of the Civil 
and Commercial Laws of America (Lima); Permanent Committee of Montevideo on the 
Codification of Private International Law; Permanent Committee of Rio de Janeiro on the 
Codification of Public International Law; Permanent Diplomatic Commissions of Investiga- 
tion and Conciliation (Washington, D.C., and Montevideo) ; and Permanent Inter-Ameri- 
can Committee on Social Security. 
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Juridical Committee to the governments for their consideration. It was 
intended that the non-economic proposals should be acted upon by a later 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers, while the Technical Economic Conference 
was expected to take action on economic matters. 

Pursuant to this mandate, the Juridical Committee in 1942 drafted a 
Preliminary Recommendation on Post War Problems, which was duly re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee and thence to the governments. The 
FEAC began its study of postwar economic problems. However, neither the 
Inter-American Technical Economic Conference nor the Meeting of For- 
eign Ministers referred to in Resolution XXV was ever held. While most of 
the American republics desired the prompt convocation of both, the United 
States held back. That government considered that the failure of Argentina 
to break relations with the Axis powers represented an insuperable barrier 
to the holding of the meetings as planned. 


The Dumbarton Oaks, Chapultepec, and San Francisco Conferences. 
While the American republics were studying problems of postwar inter- 
American organization, the principal members of the wartime coalition 
were giving attention to the form which postwar world organization might 
take. This planning process, of course, culminated in the agreement of 
Britain, China, Russia, and the United States to the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals of 1944. While it was apparent at this point that the great powers 
did not intend to base postwar universal organization on regional organiza- 
tions, the Proposals did leave a role for regional organizations to play. Chap- 
ter VIII, Section C (Regional Arrangements) of the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals provided that: 

1. Nothing in the Charter should preclude the existence of regional 
arrangements or agencies for dealing with such matters relating to the 
maintenance of international peace and security as are appropriate for 
regional action, provided such arrangements or agencies and their activi- 
ties are consistent with the purposes and principles of the organization. 
The Security Council should encourage the settlement of local disputes 
through such regional arrangements or by such regional agencies, either 
on the initiative of the States concerned or by reference from the Secu- 
rity Council. 

2. The Security Council should, where appropriate, utilize such ar- 
rangements or agencies for enforcement action under its authority, but 
no enforcement action should be taken under regional arrangements or 
by regional agencies without the authorization of the Security Council. 

3. The Security Council should at all times be kept fully informed of 
activities undertaken or in contemplation under regional arrangements 
or by regional agencies for the maintenance of international peace and 
security.” 


79. For the text of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, see International Conciliation, No. 
405 (Nov. 1944), sec. 2, pp. 730-43. 
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These provisions thus envisaged activity of regional organizations in the pa- 
cific settlement of disputes, but subordinated regional enforcement action to 
the Security Council of the proposed world organization. 

The program of the Inter-American Conference on Problems of War 
and Peace (Chapultepec Conference; Mexico City, February-March 1945), 
contained items relating to both postwar world and inter-American organi- 
zation and the relationship between the two. There was extensive discus- 
sion of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, in the course of which it was clear 
that the Latin American countries wanted to make sure that inter-American 
disputes were handled by the regional organization. Resolution XXX, on 
Fstablishment of a General International Organization, gave support in 
principle to the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, while suggesting various points 
at which revision was desired. Among other things, the Resolution empha- 
sized the “desirability of solving controversies and questions of an inter- 
American character, preferably in accordance with inter-American meth- 
ods and procedures, in harmony with those of the General International 
Organization.’’* As to the improvement of inter-American organization, the 
Conference not only manifested an intention to strengthen it to the point at 
which it might be capable of performing the postwar functions which its 
members desired it to have; the Conference also began the reorganization 
which culminated two years later in the Rio Treaty, and three years later in 
the Charter of the Organization of American States.” 

In the Act of Chapultepec the American republics for the first time 
provided for enforcement. Pending the conclusion of a permanent treaty 
after the war, the governments agreed that acts of aggression were to be met 
by sanctions ranging from recall of chiefs of diplomatic mission to the use of 
armed force.’ In Resolution IX (Reorganization, Consolidation and 
Strengthening of the Inter-American System) ,* certain definite changes 


80.See Pan American Union, Director General, Inter-American Conference on Prob- 
lems of War and Peace, Mexico City, February 21-March 8, 1945 (Congress and 
Conference Series No. 47; Washington, D.C., 1945), p. 3. 

81. Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace, Final Act (Washington, 
D.C.: Pan American Union, 1945) , p. 74. This was a point which the Secretary General of 
the Conference was directed to transmit to the nations invited to the San Francisco 
Conference. See Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace, Resolution 
XXX on the Establishment of a General International Organization and Annexed 
Documents (Mexico City: [Talleres Graficos de Ediciones Minerva], 1945) - 

82. These developments have been covered extensively elsewhere. See M. M. Ball, 
“Recent Developments in Inter-American Relations,’ The Year Book of World Affairs, 
1949 (London: Stevens and Sons, Ltd., 1949), pp. 105-31; and Manuel Canyes Santacana, 
The Inter-American System and the United Nations Organization (Washington, D.C.: Pan 
American Union, 1945) . 

83. Resolution VIII, in Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace, 
Final Act, pp. 42-43. 

84. This resolution was based largely on projects presented by the United States and 
Mexico. For texts, see Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace, Diario 
(Mexico City, 1945), No. 6, Part 1, pp. 71-72 (Mexican project) ; Part 2, pp. 73-74 (USS. 
project) . 
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were made in inter-American organization,” some tentative decisions were 
made, and the Governing Board of the Pan American Union was directed to 
prepare a draft organic pact for consideration by the Ninth Conference. It 
was apparent that the objectives of the proposed reorganization of the In- 
ter-American System included: (a) a clearer delimitation of the functions 
of the Conferences and Meetings of Consultation; (b) further reduction of 
U.S. influence in the Pan American Union; (c) a determination of the fu- 
ture status of agencies established during the war; (d) reduction of the 
number of existing inter-American agencies; and (e) provision for coordi- 
nating the activities of inter-American agencies with those of the United Na- 
tions. 

At the San Francisco Conference (April-June, 1945), the Latin Ameri- 
can nations succeeded in carving out a larger place for regional organiza- 
tions than had been provided under the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. ‘The 
role of regional organizations in pacific settlement was spelled out more 
fully. The most important change, however, was the introduction of Article 

_51 of the United Nations Charter. This Article, which provided the right of 
~ individual and collective self-defense in the event of armed attack pending 
Security Council action to preserve or restore the peace, made it possible for 
the Inter-American System to act in certain cases without prior authoriza- 
tion of the Security Council.** This, of course, had not been foreseen in the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. It remained possible for regional organiza- 
tions to take enforcement action on authorization of the Security Council 
under Article 53 of the U.N. Charter. 


Reorganization at Rio and Bogota. The Conference which was to have 
been held before the end of 1945 to adopt a permanent security treaty for 
the Americas was postponed, first at the request of the United States, then at 
the request of Uruguay.” Finally, in 1947, it convened at Rio de Janeiro, 


85. These included changes in the frequency of the Inter-American Conferences, 
provision for annual Meetings of Consultation, changes in the composition and functions 
of the Governing Board, changes in the method of selection and term of the Chairman of 
the Board and the Director General of the Pan American Union, and the replacement of 
the Economic and Financial Advisory Committee by an Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council. (Final Act, pp. 44-48.) 

86. Article 51 of the U.N. Charter: “Nothing in the present Charter shall impair the 
inherent right of individual or collective self-defense if an armed attack occurs against a 
Member of the United Nations, until the Security Council has taken the measures 
necessary to maintain international peace and security. Measures taken by Members in the 
exercise of this right of self-defense shall be immediately reported to the Security Council 
and shall not in any way affect the authority and responsibility of the Security Council 
under the present Charter to take at any time such action as it deems necessary in order to 
maintain or restore international peace and security.” 

87. The reason adduced by the Chilean government was the same in both cases—the 
fact that while Argentina had signed the Final Act of the Chapultepec Conference and 
had finally declared war on Japan and Germany on March 27, 1945, it had not yet taken 
the steps considered necessary if it was to comply completely with the obligations which 
its new situation imposed upon it. (Chile, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Memoria 

. . correspondiente al ano 1947 [Santiago: Imprenta Chile, 1949], pp. 220-21.) 
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where the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance was signed on 
September 2. Drafted to conform to the provisions of Article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter, the Treaty provided for individual and collective 
measures in support of American states subjected to armed attack, and for 
consultation in the event of threat of attack. Special provision was made for 
the handling of conflicts between American states. It is noteworthy that the 
signature of this treaty gave the Inter-American System provisions for en- 
forcement before it had either a formal constitution or well-developed pro- 
cedures for pacific settlement. 

Both of the latter matters were on the program of the Ninth Conference, 
held at Bogota, Colombia, March 30—May 2, 1948. Despite the violence 
which followed the assassination of the head of the Colombian Liberal 
party, Dr. Jorge Eliecer Gaitan, on April g, the Conference continued, and 
both the Charter of the Organization of American States and the Pact of Bo- 
gota (covering pacific settlement), were adopted—as were a number of 
other agreements. 

The point of departure for consideration of the new Charter was the 
Project-of Organic Pact of the Inter-American System,® drafted by the Gov- 
erning Board of the Pan American. Union in-consultation with the govern- 
ments. Amendments were in order, and a number were proposed. Among 
the problems which-occupied the-delegates were: (a) the nature of the au- 
thority tobe given the-revised_inter-American organization; (b) the old 
question of whether or not the Governing Board should be given political 
functions; (c) whether or not to repeat in the Charter the detailed provi- 
sions of the Rio Treaty, and whether or not to include in the Charter exten- 
sive provision for pacific settlement of disputes; (d) whether or not to in- 
corporate chapters on economic, social, and cultural cooperation into the 
new constitutional document. 

The Latin American delegations were greatly concerned about the na- 
ture of the powers to be given the organization. Many delegations expressed 
the view that it must not become a super state, and hence advocated severe 
limitations on the powers to be given to the successor to the Governing 
Board. In the end, this view prevailed.” 

The issue of whether or not to include in the Charter the detailed provi- 





88. The program of the Conference was divided into five chapters. The first was 
Reorganization, Consolidation and Strengthening of the Inter-American System; the 
second covered regulation of the dependent organs and of the specialized inter-American 
organizations; the third covered inter-American economic cooperation; the fourth, on 
juridico-political matters, included recognition of de facto governments, defense and 
preservation of democracy in America in face of the possible installation of undemocratic 
regimes on the Continent, and European colonies in America; the fifth related to the 
development and improvement of inter-American social services. (“The Ninth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States,” Bulletin of the Pan American Union, LXXXI 
(Oct. 1947) , 543-) 89. Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1946. 

go. See infra, chap. vi. 
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sions of the Rio Treaty or those pertaining to pacific settlkement was re- 
solved by relatively brief reference to these matters in the Charter.** This 
means that instead of one constitution embodying all of the basic law of the 
Organization of American States, the OAS has three basic documents: the 
‘Rio Treaty, the OAS Charter, and the Pact of Bogota. The desire of some 
countries to see chapters on economic, social, and intellectual cooperation 
included in the Charter was met by the inclusion of three brief chapters: 
Chapter VI, on Economic Standards; Chapter VII, on Social Standards; and 
Chapter VIII, on Cultural Standards. Detailed provision for economic coop- 
eration was attempted in the Economic Convention of Bogota,** while the 
Inter-American Charter of Social Guarantees took the form of a resolution. 
Other resolutions, of course, also related to economic and social questions. 

The changes in the Inter-American System embodied in the fully ratified 
Rio Treaty and Charter of what henceforth was to be called the Organiza- 
tion of American States (OAS) are important. Since by 1967 the Pact of Bo- 
gota had been ratified by only half of the American Republics, the changes 
which it sought to make are perhaps less significant. 

The Rio Treaty had turned the regional association into a regional secu- 
rity organization—with security questions to be handled through an Organ 
of Consultation tentatively designated as the Meeting of Foreign Minis- 
ters;* the Governing Board of the Pan American Union had been em- 
powered to act provisionally as Organ of Consultation, pending the convo- 
cation of a Meeting of Foreign Ministers. Both the Chapultepec Conference 
and the Rio Conference had continued the Inter-American Defense Board, 
originally established shortly after Pearl Harbor. The Ninth Conference 
confirmed that the Meetings of Foreign Ministers should exercise the func- 
tions of the Organ of Consultation referred to in the Rio Treaty, continued 
the Inter-American Defense Board, and provided for an Advisory Defense 
Committee to assist the Meetings in the performance of their security 
functions.*° 

The Pact of Bogota sought to consolidate the obligations undertaken in 
connection with previous treaties on the pacific settlement. It has achieved 
its purpose as regards states which have ratified it. States which have not, 
continue to be bound by the earlier instruments to which they are party, as 


g1.See International Conference of American States (Ninth), Diario (Bogota: Im- 
prenta del Banco de la Republica, [1948]), pp. 35, 145, 163, and 226-27; see also chaps. iv 
and v of the OAS Charter in International Conference of American States (Ninth) , Actas 
y documentos (7 vols.; Bogota: Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, 1953), VI, 22. 

g2. Panama and Mexico, primarily. (Ninth Conference, Diario, pp. 36, 145.) 

93. Text: Ninth Conference, Actas y documentos, VI, 141-55. 

94. Resolution XXIX (ibid., VI, 289-97) . 

g5- Article 11 of the Rio Treaty specified that the Organ of Consultation was to be the 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers of the ratifying states, unless it should be agreed in the 
future that some other body should be authorized to exercise the functions in question. 

g6. 1948 Charter, Arts. 44-47. See Appendix A for text of this document. 
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well as by the commitment to pacific settlement laid down in the Rio 
Treaty and the OAS Charter. 

The “supreme organ” of the OAS, according to the 1948 Charter, was to 
be the Inter-American Conference which was to be convoked at five-year in- 
tervals. Special Conferences—i.e., conferences held outside the normal se- 
quence of Inter-American Conferences—were also provided for, as were spe- 
cialized conferences held to consider technical matters. The Meetings of 
Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, according to the Charter, were 
not only to continue to be the Organ of Consultation provided for by the 
Rio Treaty, but were also to be convened when appropriate to discuss other 
urgent problems.** The Charter replaced the old Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union by a new OAS Council which, in addition to supervis- 
ing the Pan American Union, was to exercise extensive functions with re- 
spect to the operation of the entire system, as well as to further cooperation 
between the OAS and the United Nations.” The OAS Council also replaced 
the Governing Board as provisional Organ of Consultation under the Rio 
Treaty; it was not, however, given authority to conciliate disputes. The Pan 
American Union, transformed by the Charter into the general secretariat of 
the OAS, nevertheless kept its old name, while operating under the direc- 
tion of a Secretary General and Assistant Secretary designated for overlap- 
ping ten-year terms by the OAS Council.” Provision was made for stream- 
lining the organization. The OAS Council was empowered by the Charter 
to eliminate agencies, coordinate the work of remaining agencies, and create 
new agencies. Three new Councils—the Inter-American Economic and So- 
cial Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 
Cultural Council—were subordinated to the OAS Council and declared to 
be “organs” of the latter." The Charter also provided that specialized or- 
ganizations, linked to the OAS by special agreements, were to continue to 
work on technical problems of interest to OAS members. 


EVOLUTION UNDER THE 
1948 CHARTER 


Concluded for an indefinite period, the OAS Charter went into effect De- 
cember 13, 1951, upon ratification by two-thirds of the twenty-one signato- 


g7.See Arts. 36 and 93 of the 1948 Charter. 

98.1948 Charter, Art. 39. The failure to specify regular sessions of the Meetings of 
Consultation reversed the Chapultepec decision that they should be held annually. 

99. The Council consists of representatives appointed by the governments. The latter 
may designate their Ambassadors to Washington to serve as their representatives on the 
Council, however, and some have done so. (1948 Charter, Art. 48.) 

100. These replaced the former Director General and Assistant Director of the Pan 
American Union. 101. 1948 Charter, Art. 57. 
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ries. It became effective for each state subsequently ratifying upon deposit of 
ratification with the Pan American Union. Argentina, the last to ratify, de- 
posited its ratification in 1956. 

The Rio and Bogota Conferences had established a new framework of 
obligation and organization for subsequent activities of the regional associa- 
tion. They did not, however, provide a straitjacket for the future. Since 1948 
a number of developments have occurred on the organizational, political, 
social, cultural, and economic fronts. Rio and Bogota represented a new be- 
ginning, of which the end is not yet. 

Pursuant to the Charter, the organizational framework of the Inter- 
American System was simplified by the elimination of a number of lesser 
agencies shortly after the new constitutional document went into effect. As 
the years went by, however, new agencies were created to meet new needs, 
and were linked in one way or another to existing organs of the System. New 
working relationships were devised—in some cases, Charter relationships 
were altered in fact, although without formal amendment of the basic docu- 
ment. 


Mounting Dissatisfaction. The most important organizational changes 
were the fruit of a combination of growing dissatisfaction with Charter in- 
stitutional arrangements and changes of attitude towards the sum total of 
Organization activities. On the purely organizational side, there was justi- 
fied concern because the Inter-American Conference, which was supposed to 
have been the supreme organ of the System, had not met since 1954. The 
Eleventh Inter-American Conference, which should have been held in 1959, 
had been postponed again and again, while the governments were forced to 
resort to meetings of American Presidents, Foreign Ministers, or others to 
reach decisions which ought to have been arrived at by the Conference 
which was never held. In addition, some of the governments had come to be- 
lieve that the terms of the Secretary General and Assistant Secretary General 
of the Organization were too long and should be shortened. There was 
mounting dissatisfaction, warranted or not, with the formal concentration 
of power in the OAS Council and with the Council’s exercise of its numer- 
ous functions. And finally, some of the governments were dissatisfied with 
the activity of certain of the Council’s subsidiary organs. 

Some of these grievances had little or nothing to do with the emphasis 
on economic and social development which soon came to consume much of 
the energy of the Latin Americans. Important ones, however, had every- 
thing to do with it. 


Increased Emphasis on Economic and Social Development. During and 
immediately after World War II, the positions of the United States and the 
Latin American governments had diverged widely on U.S. support for Latin 
American development. The attitude of the United States began to change 
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after the visit by Vice President Nixon to Latin America in 1958 indicated 
that the United States was in deeper trouble in its relationships with its 
Latin neighbors than it had realized. President Kubitschek’s elaboration of 
the concept of “Operation Pan America” was followed later in 1958 by a 
meeting of the Presidents of the American governments to consider the 
over-all position. This meeting led to the creation by the OAS Council of a 
Committee on New Measures for Economic Cooperation (Committee of 
Twenty-One), which undertook a number of initiatives. Among other 
things, it brought about the establishment of the Inter-American Bank—a 
move which the United States had opposed for decades but now acceded to. 
The United States began to support Latin America’s interests vis-a-vis the 
new European Common Market, which threatened Latin American export 
of primary products. Not least, the U.S. government witnessed with equa- 
nimity the signature of the 1960 treaties creating the Central American 
Common Market and the Latin American Free Trade Area. Finally, at the 
ministerial level Inter-American Economic and Social Council meeting 
which took place at Punta del Este, Uruguay, in 1961, the United States and 
the Latin American governments—with the exception of Cuba—agreed to 
merge “Operation Pan America” and Kennedy’s “Alliance for Progress” 
under the latter title into a common effort to break the back of the eco- 
nomic and social development problems of Latin America in the decade of 
the 1960's. 


Organization of Economic and Social Activities. It was in connection 
with the priority thenceforth to be given to economic and social develop- 
ment that important changes took place both within the principal policy in- 
strument for that development, the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council (I[A-ECOSOC) , on the one hand, and in that body’s relationship to 
the OAS Council and the Pan American Union, on the other. The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council was reorganized within a year or two, and while 
theoretically still subordinate to the OAS Council, soon became virtually in- 
dependent of it. At the same time, the authorization of the IA-ECOSOC to 
determine both the program and budget of the Pan American Union’s eco- 
nomic and social activities undercut the control previously exercised 
over these activities by the Council and the Secretary General. A new 
Inter-American Committee on the Alliance for Progress (CIAP) became the 
principal motivator of OAS development activity, as well as the body which 
supervised efforts to implement the Alliance for Progress program. New co- 
operative relations were worked out between the U.N. Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America (ECLA), the Inter-American Development Bank 
(IDB), and IA-ECOSOC. Despite these developments, however, the Alli- 
ance for Progress lagged, and by 1965, the Latin Americans were convinced 
that further efforts must be made to strengthen the OAS to enable it to 
achieve the goals accepted as common in 1961. 
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The Communist Problem. Politically, one of the most important lines 
of post-Bogota development related to the effort of members, within the 
framework of the OAS and of the principles which underlie it, to cope with 
the postwar problem of Communist and other non-democratic regimes in 
the Western Hemisphere. The Tenth Conference, held at Caracas in 1954, 
and most of the Meetings of Consultation held thereafter, were concerned 
with this issue in one way or another. Differences arose as to the method of 
handling the problem, with the United States interpreting the Rio Treaty 
to cover aggression by subversion while the Latin Americans insisted that 
the only sound approach was that of economic development. There were 
differences of view as to whether the OAS should make any direct attempt to 
cope with the problem at all—although the Eighth Meeting of Consultation 
determined in 1962 that Communism was incompatible with the Inter- 
American System and—by a narrow margin—excluded Cuba from participa- 
tion until the nature of its government should change. (The slim margin of 
agreement reached in 1954 on the interpretation of the Rio Treaty to cover 
subversion had evaporated with the Bay of Pigs invasion but been restored 
by the missile-base crisis of 1962.) U.S. intervention in the Dominican Re- 
public in 1965 raised new questions. It led to widespread condemnation of 
the U.S. move as well as to the creation of a temporary inter-Ameri- 
can force designed to bring an end to unilateral American action. The 
United States hoped at this time that the incident would lead to creation of 
a permanent international force which would enable the regional organiza- 
tion to protect its members against the institution of non-democratic re- 
gimes linked to the international Communist movement. A number of 
American governments were convinced that this was the last thing that 
should be allowed to happen. 


Pacific Settlement of Disputes. Meanwhile, although the OAS Council 
had played an increasingly important role both alone and through the In- 
ter-American Peace Committee, the Council had failed to win the confi- 
dence of a number of the governments in its exercise of the peace-keeping 
function. These governments distrusted the manifest desire of the United 
States and certain other governments to increase that role in future; they 
still tended to fear the possibility that the United States would dominate 
Council activity, despite the fact that every Council member was subject to 
instruction from his own government. 


THE AMENDMENT OF 
THE CHARTER 


It is in the light of the foregoing developments that the movement to 
amend the Charter which began in 1964 is to be understood. 
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Well before the amending process was started, the need for change had 
been signaled by informed critics.” At the governmental level, the initia- 
tive for at least a degree of reorganization goes back to the agenda of the 
Eleventh Conference agreed upon in 1959. Chapter V included the topic, 
submitted by Venezuela, of the possibility of convoking an Inter-American 
Conference to amend the Charter.’ 


The Second Special Inter-American Conference. Several years later, in 
notes dated March 30 and October 16, 1964, the Representatives of Guate- 
mala, Brazil, and Uruguay on the OAS Council requested that a Special 
Conference be convened under Article 36 of the Charter “to consider various 
matters of fundamental importance in strengthening the inter-American sys- 
tem... .”” The Government of Brazil offered to be host to the Conference. 
In its resolution of November 4, the Council convoked the Conference for 
the purpose indicated, accepted Brazil’s invitation, and left the date to be 
determined by a Council committee working with the Brazilian govern- 
ment.’ Originally, the Second Special Conference was to have begun May 
20, 1965. As a result of the involvement of the United States in the Domini- 
can Republic and the consequent calling of the Tenth Meeting of Consulta- 
tion, the Conference was postponed. Further postponed because of events in 
Brazil, it finally opened at Rio de Janeiro on November 17, 1965. 

The agenda of this Special Conference was worked out by a Preparatory 
Committee which began operations with seven members and ended with all 
members of the Council participating. As adopted by the OAS Council at 
its meeting on February 26, 1965, it included topics relating to structural 
change, economic and social development, pacific settlement, the future of 
the Inter-American Peace Committee, protection of human rights, support 
of representative democracy,’ and the use of international waterways. 

102. See, for example, John C. Dreier’s excellent volume, The Organization of American 
States and the Hemisphere Crisis (New York: Harper and Row, for the Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1962) . 

103. Ecuador, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Exposicidn con que el Dr. Wilson 
Vela H., Ministro de Relaciones Exteriores, presenta a consideracién del H. Congreso 
Nacional la memoria de la Cancilleria ecuatoriana 1960-61 (2g vols.; Quito: Editorial 
“Minerva,” n.d.) , I, 237. 


104. The text of this resolution may be found in Special Inter-American Conference 
(Second) , Final Act (OEA/Ser.C/I.13; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1965) , 

. 1-2. 
a 105. This topic had earlier been designed as the topic of a Meeting of Consultation 
under an OAS Council resolution of November 12, 1963. That Meeting had never been 
held because of events which led to the convocation of the Ninth Meeting on another 
topic. The Preparatory Committee thus included the topic in the agenda of the Second 
Special Conference. See Special Inter-American Conference (Second) , Actas y documentos 
(4 vols.; OEA/Ser.E/XIII.3; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1965) , I, 55-56. 

106. For text, see OEA/Ser.G/III/C-sa-564 (1), reprinted in Organization of American 
States, Secretary General, Annual Report .. . Fiscal Year 1964-1965 (OEA/Ser.D/II1.16; 
Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, n.d.) , p. 21. 
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That the Charter should be revised was implicit in the convocation of 
the Second Special Conference. What was not quite so certain were 
(1) what group should draft the preliminary project upon which a later 
special conference would act, (2) what instructions would be given the 
drafting group, and (g) what other action might be taken. 

The most important Conference action, in point of fact, related to 
Charter reform, pacific settlement, security, further economic assistance to 
Latin America, and the economic integration of Latin America.*” 

The basis of the resolution on Charter reform recommended to the Con- 
ference by Committee I was a draft presented by Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, the United States, Haiti, Mexico, Peru, and Uruguay. Given the title 
“The Act of Rio de Janeiro,” in its final form Resolution I reaffirmed the 
principles and standards embodied in Part I of the original Charter and re- 
solved to convoke a Third Special Inter-American Conference to be held in 
Buenos Aires in July 1966 (later postponed) , to consider amendments pro- 
posed by a Special Committee composed of representatives of all of the 
American republics in good standing—meaning exclusive of Cuba.*** The 
Special Committee was directed to meet in Panama and report its recom- 
mendations to the Council. The Council was to forward the Committee’s 
recommendations with its own observations to the governments at least sixty 
days before the Third Special Inter-American Conference convened. The 
Special Committee was to include in its draft “additional standards for in- 
ter-American cooperation in the economic, social, and cultural fields,’ and 
was given a series of guidelines within which to labor. According to these in- 
structions, the Conference, Meetings of Consultation, and Pan American 
Union were to be retained, although the terms of the Secretary General 
and Assistant Secretary General were to be reduced to five years. The Con- 
ference was to be scheduled to meet annually, while the OAS Council, IA- 
ECOSOG, and a new Inter-American Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Council were to be equally and directly subordinate to it. The Inter-Ameri- 
can Juridical Committee was to be continued but the future of the Council 
of Jurists was left open. The decentralization of the organization was to be 

107. It should be noted that Venezuela was not represented at the Conference, but 
signed the Final Act at the Pan American Union on February 18, 1966, with a reservation 
in respect to Resolution XXVI, Informal Procedure on the Recognition of De Facto 
Governments. It is also of interest to note that several potential members of the OAS were 
represented: Canada, Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago all sent observers. In addition to 
observers from the specialized organizations, the following were also invited: the President 
of the Inter-American Development Bank, the Chairman of the Inter-American Committee 
on the Alliance for Progress, the Executive Secretary of ECLA. The Chairman of CIAP 
presented a report on the progress of the Alliance for Progress. 

108. Final Act, Resolution I, pp. 6-8. A number of countries, including the United 
States, and the Secretary General, had felt that the OAS Council would be a suitable 


drafting group, but were overruled. (Special Inter-American Conference [Second], Actas y 
documentos, III, 78, 113, 144-45, 123-24.) 
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studied. Finally, membership was to be governed by the Act of Washington 
adopted by the First Special Conference.” 

In the matter of pacific settlement, Resolution XIII, Strengthening the 
Means for Pacific Settlement, asked the Special Committee, in drafting the 


109. The Act of Rio de Janiero provided, textually, that: 


a. An inter-American conference, as the highest body of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, shall be convened annually at a different site and on a fixed date, for 
the purposes set forth in Article 33 of the Charter and to approve the program 
and budget of the Organization, to determine the quotas of the member states, 
and to coordinate the activities of the organs and agencies of the inter-American 
system, 

b. The Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs shall be retained in 
the form established in Article 39 of the Charter. 

c. There shall be three Councils, directly responsible to the Inter-American Confer- 
ence, as follows: 

(1) The present Council of the Organization, which shall be permanent in nature 
and, in addition to the pertinent powers that may be assigned to it in the 
Charter of the Organization and inter-American treaties and agreements, as 
well as those relative to the maintenance of peace and the peaceful settlement 
of disputes that may be assigned to it, shall be the executive body for the 
decisions the Inter-American Conference or the Meeting of Consultation does 
not entrust to the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, to the Inter- 
American Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Council, or to other organs; 

(2) The Inter-American Economic and Social Council, which shall meet at least 
once a year and shall have a permanent executive committee with a structure 
similar to that of CIAP; CIAP shall act as the executive committee of the 
IA-ECOSOC so long as the Alliance for Progress is in force; and 

(3) The Inter-American Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Council, which shall 
meet when convoked by the Inter-American Conference and shall have as its 
duties, in addition to promoting educational, scientific, and cultural progress 
of the peoples of the Americas, those assigned to the present Inter-American 
Cultural Council in Articles 73 and 74 of the OAS Charter, with the exception 
of the last subparagraph (h) of Article 74, where reference is made to the 
Council of the Organization. The Inter-American Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Council shall have a permanent committee, and its activities in the 
fields of education and training should be closely coordinated, whenever perti- 
nent, with those of the IA-ECOSOC. 

d. The Pan American Union shall continue to function as the central and permanent 
organ of the Organization of American States and the General Secretariat of the 
Organization, adapting its functions to the needs of the inter-American system. 

e. The Secretary General and Assistant Secretary General of the Organization shall 
hold office for five years. 

f. The present Inter-American Juridical Committee of Rio de Janeiro shall be main- 
tained as an advisory organ with the structure and functions deemed desirable by 
the Special Committee, and the situation of the Inter-American Council of Jurists 
shall be studied. 

g. A study shall be made of the advisability of locating the permanent headquarters 
of all the Councils in one place or having them geographically decentralized, as 
well as a study of the feasibility of proceeding similarly in the case of the other 
OAS organs and agencies. In both cases all reasons and circumstances for and 
against one or the other of these solutions shall be considered. 

h. The provisions of the Act of Washington, signed at the First Special Inter-American 
Conference on December 18, 1964, regulating the admission of new members shall 
bes includedy-- 

Special Inter-American Conference (Second) , Final Act, pp. 6-8. 
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proposed Charter amendments, “to strengthen the capacity of the Organiza- 
tion to give the member states effective aid in the peaceful settlement of 
their disputes, assigning the necessary powers to the Council of the Organi- 
zation of American States.’ Resolution XV noted that only ten states had 
ratified the Pact of Bogota and appealed to the remainder to do likewise.™ 
Draft treaties on pacific settlement presented by the governments of Brazil 
and Ecuador were referred to the Inter-American Juridical Committee for 
study and possibly later consideration by the Third Special Conference.” 
The special powers granted the Inter-American Peace Committee by the 
Fifth Meeting of Consultation* were terminated and a decision on re- 
vision of the Committee’s Statutes was postponed." 

In the area of security, the articulated U.S. hope that the use of an 
inter-American force to replace U.S. troops in the Dominican Republic 
would lead to provision for a permanent inter-American force was doomed 
before the Conference opened. Nevertheless Secretary of State Rusk, speak- 
ing in the plenary session of November 22, 1965, recalled the role of armed 
forces in both the missiles base and Dominican crises and suggested that 
it might be useful to examine the question of the nature of collective 
responsibility for peace and security and the suitability of providing for 
voluntary contributions for international peace-keeping operations.‘ A 
number of delegations made it clear that they would have nothing to do 
with an inter-American force; the Chilean Foreign Minister was very ex- 
plicit indeed, while the Colombian Foreign Minister felt that what was 
required was a new declaration on nonintervention."° The nearest to 
action that the Conference was willing to come was embodied in Resolution 
XXVI, Informal Procedure on the Recognition of De Facto Governments, 
the preamble of which recognized that “the overthrow of a government and 
its replacement by a de facto government could be dangerous to the peace 
and solidarity of the hemisphere’ and recommended that the governments 
consult informally before recognizing governments coming into power 
through revolution.” 

Apart from altering the structure of the OAS, what the Latin Americans 
really had on their minds was a strengthening of the commitment to eco- 
nomic assistance and the promotion of Latin American economic integra- 
tion. In an exceedingly long Resolution II, The Economic and Social Act of 
Rio de Janeiro, the Conference recognized the need to extend the Alliance 
for Progress beyond 1970 and declared that “it is essential to incorporate 
into the economic and social field of the inter-American system, as juridi- 
cally binding, principles of mutual security, solidarity, cooperation, and as- 

110. [bid., p. 27. 111. Ibid., pp. 27-28. 112. Resolution XII, p. 26. 

113. See chap. ii, p. 20. 114. Resolution XVIII, pp. 29-30. 

115. Special Inter-American Conference (Second), Actas y documentos, II, 202-3. 


116, Tbid., II, 161, 228. 
117. Special Inter-American Conference (Second) , Final Act, pp. 38-39. 
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sistance” in the economic field. It reaffirmed the “principles and objectives” 
of the Charter of Punta del Este and called upon the Special Committee to 
incorporate additional economic and social standards in the draft Charter 
amendments to be submitted to the Third Special Inter-American Confer- 
ence. Among the guidelines for the provisions relating to economic and so- 
cial standards, the Resolution proposed commitments far more extensive 
than the United States was willing to accept.“* The furtherance of Latin 
American economic integration was also called for.’ What this added up to 
was an attempt to put on a treaty basis the obligations hitherto accepted in- 
formally in conference resolutions. Or to put it differently, what the Latin 
Americans wanted was to redress the balance of commitments and obliga- 
tion which they felt had previously been weighted on the side of the politi- 
cal and security aspects of the OAS by adding to the Charter extensive pro- 
visions relating to social and economic cooperation. 


The Work of the Special Committee. The decisions taken at the Second 
Special Inter-American Conference were the point of departure for the work 
of the Special Committee to Prepare a Preliminary Draft Proposal on 
Amendments to the Charter when it met at Panama City, February 25 to 
April 1, 1966.77 

As directed by the Second Inter-American Conference, the Special Com- 
mittee left unaltered the first part of the Charter, relating to principles and 
purposes. The Meetings of Consultation were untouched as to either organi- 
zation or function. The major changes proposed by the Committee related 
to the Inter-American Conference, the OAS Council and the subordinate 
Councils, and the Secretary General. As directed, however, substantial sec- 
tions on economic and social standards were proposed and new provisions 
relating to pacific settlement were recommended. 


The Preliminary Draft Proposal emanating from the Special Committee 
substituted an annual General Assembly for the Inter-American Conference, 
and gave it authority over a number of topics previously within the purview 
of the Council. Among these were control over Organization budget and co- 
ordination of the work of specialized organizations, as well as coordination 
of regional and U.N. activity. The Proposal divorced IA-ECOSOC from the 
old Council (renamed the Permanent Council), and substituted a simi- 
larly autonomous Inter-American Council for Education, Science, and 

118. See chap. iii, 13 (Final Act, p. 13). 119. Chap. iii, 15 (ibid.) . 

120. Again the specialized organizations were represented, this time as advisers, as were 
the President of the Inter-American Development Bank and the Chairman of CIAP. 
(Special Committee to Prepare a Preliminary Draft Proposal on Amendments to the 
Charter of the Organization of American States, Panama City, Panama, February 25 to 
April 1, 1966, Actas y documentos [3 vols.; OEA/Ser.K/XIII.1.2; Washington, D.C.: Pan 
American Union, 1966], I, 272.) This time, however, only two working subcommittees were 


designated under the Committee regulations approved by the OAS Council January 11 and 
February 16. (Ibid., I, 272, 274.) 
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Culture for the old Cultural Council. It abolished the Council of Jurists. 
Following the directives of the Second Special Conference, the Committee 
proposed that the three resulting Councils—the Permanent Council, the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council, and the Council for Educa- 
tion, Science, and Culture, should be on a par with each other. Each would 
determine its own statutes and each would report to and receive recom- 
mendations from the Inter-American General Assembly. 

Under the Proposal, economic and social activity would be the virtually 
exclusive task of IA-ECOSOC, while CIAP would continue to serve as 
ECOSOC'’s executive committee as long as the Alliance for Progress might 
endure. 

Although the change in the status of the original Council was to have 
been accompanied, under the terms of the Second Special Conference reso- 
lution, by considerably augmented authority in the area of pacific settle- 
ment, the Proposal failed to strengthen the Council substantially in this 
area. While the Proposal left the Council with authority to continue to 
serve provisionally as Organ of Consultation under the Rio Treaty, and 
gave it both the right to undertake tasks referred to it by the new General 
Assembly or Meeting of Consultation—or not specifically referred by these 
bodies to other agencies—the Permanent Council was given no authority to 
conciliate disputes. The Proposal simply authorized it to render good offices 
and/or recommend procedures for pacific settlement, or, alternatively, to as- 
certain facts with the consent of all parties to a dispute.’ 

The new Inter-American Council for Education, Science, and Culture 
was to promote and coordinate.” In lieu of the Council of Jurists, the In- 
ter-American Juridical Committee was listed as an “organ” of the OAS in 
the Proposal and was expected to serve all of the agencies of the OAS. 

The principal changes relating to the Secretariat were the reduction of 
terms of the Secretary General and Assistant Secretary directed by the Sec- 
ond Special Conference, and the elimination of the name Pan American 
Union in favor of “General Secretariat.’”’ The General Secretariat was to re- 
main under a degree of supervision by the Permanent Council, but would be 
a good deal more autonomous than heretofore.*** 


OAS Council Observations. The Proposal contained extensive, and 
controversial, provisions with respect to Economic and Social Standards. 
The difficulty lay in Latin American insistence upon a treaty obliga- 
tion which went further than the United States felt able to go in accepting 
firm commitments to future aid. Because of this, coupled with the feeling on 
the part of the United States and several Latin countries that the Proposal 
did not go far enough in the matter of pacific settlement, the OAS Council, 


121. See Part II, chap. xiv (ibid., I, 288-91) . 
122. See Part II, chap. xvi (ibid., I, 292-94) . 123.See Art. 14(a) (ibid., I, 290-91). 
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upon receipt of the Proposal, took several steps. In referring the Proposal to 
the governments, it observed that several governments were dissatisfied with 
the inadequacy of the provisions relating to pacific settlement. It com- 
mented that the Inter-American Juridical Committee should not be listed as 
one of the “organs” of the OAS.'** In the matter of Economic and Social 
Standards, the Council referred the Proposal texts to a Fourth Special Meet- 
ing of IA-ECOSOC with a request for its opinion. 


Revision of Economic and Social Standards Provisions. 1A-ECOSOC 
came up with a revised text which modified the obligations with respect to 
economic assistance and substantially enlarged a previously very sketchy 
text on social obligations.’ With this step, unanimous agreement was 
reached in a very difficult area, and the revised text was transmitted to the 
governments by the Council. 


Third Special Inter-American Conference. With agreement reached on 
this vexed question, the way was open for the convocation of the Third Spe- 
cial Inter-American Conference. On June 27, 1966, the Council called that 
Conference for August 29. Because of events in Argentina, however, it 
had to be postponed. The Conference finally opened on February 15, 1967. 

The work of this Conference was based on the Preliminary Draft Pro- 
posal of the Special Committee, the Council’s observations on the Proposal, 
the drafts on Economic and Social Standards agreed to by the Fourth Spe- 
cial ministerial-level Meeting of IA-ECOSOC, and proposals presented by 
the governments before the deadline established in the Conference Regula- 
tions.’”° 

By and large, the Conference’s decisions followed the Proposal, with the 
substitution without change of the ECOSOC drafts on Economic and Social 
Standards for those contained in the Proposal. Apart from this, the Confer- 
ence made a few substantive decisions which might be mentioned here. In- 
stead of eliminating mention of the Inter-American Juridical Committee as 


124. “Observations of the OAS Council . . . ,’ OAS Chronicle, Il (Aug. 1966), 22, 23. 

125. The disputed paragraph on economic standards had read: “In order that the 
countries of the Organization may attain a balanced and sustained development as soon as 
possible, the member states accept the obligation, in accordance with their constitutional 
provisions and to the extent their available resources permit, of helping one another and 
extending assistance, giving special attention to the relatively less-developed countries.” 
(Special Committee, Actas y documentos, I, 278.) The ECOSOC revision reads: “In order 
to attain the objectives set forth in this chapter, the member states agree to cooperate with 
one another, in the broadest spirit of inter-American solidarity, as far as their resources 
may permit and their laws may provide.” (“Text of the Economic Standards... ,” OAS 
Chronicle, II, No. 1, [Aug. 1966], 26.) 

126. These were made available to the delegates in highly usable form in the 
Conference’s Document 4: “Preliminary Draft Proposal on Amendments to the Charter of 
the Organization of American States (Comparison of Texts) prepared by the Pan 
American Union prior to the Conference.” (OEA/Ser.E/XIV.1.) This document presented 
in parallel columns the Proposal, the Observations of the Council of the Organization, and 
the text of the OAS Charter. 
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an “organ” of the OAS in Article 51 of the amended Charter, it added the 
Inter-American Commission on Human Rights to the list. It followed the 
Proposal in indicating that the annual meetings of the General Assembly 
should be held at the headquarters of the Organization if conditions in the 
country in which the Assembly was scheduled to meet did not permit the 
sessions to be held there. The Conference added an entirely new article 
which provided that attendance at Organization gatherings was not to de- 
pend upon the “bilateral relations between the Government of any Member 
State and the Government of the host country.’’”’* While following the Spe- 
cial Committee Proposal on the new and co-equal status of the Permanent 
Council, Economic and Social Council, and Inter-American Council for Ed- 
ucation, Science, and Culture, it modified substantially a proposed section 
on provisions common to the Councils. It strengthened the position of the 
Permanent Council to some degree, while altering the suggested terms of 
the Jatter’s chairman and vice-chairman from the two months of the Pro- 
posal to a maximum of six months. It enlarged the Inter-American Juridi- 
cal Committee from nine to eleven members. 

The Third Conference followed the Proposal on giving greater auton- 
omy to the Secretariat than it had previously enjoyed and in curtailing po- 
tential U.S. influence by providing that neither the Secretary General nor 
the Assistant Secretary General may be re-elected more than once and by 
stipulating that neither may be succeeded by a person of the same national- 
ity. It also decided to broaden prospective Secretariat services to other ele- 
ments in the Organization. 

The Third Conference took note of the work which had been done by 
the Pan American Union at the request of the Second Special Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference on the question of whether or not to decentralize the Organ- 
ization institutionally.”* It implicitly rejected institutional decentralization 

127. Art. 138 of the amended Charter. 

128. Special Inter-American Conference (Third) Doc. 7 Rev., “Bases for Studying the 
Advisability of Locating the Permanent Headquarters of the Organs and Agencies of the 
Organization of American States in One Place or Geographically Decentralizing Them” 
(OEA/Ser.E/XIV.1; Jan. 27, 1967) . This study considered three alternatives as regards the 
permanent committees of the Councils and the Secretariat, namely: “A. Geographic 
centralization of the Permanent Committees of the Councils and the General Secretariat” 
in a Latin American city; “B. Geographic decentralization of the Permanent Committees 
of the Councils, relocating sections of the General Secretariat in different cities at the 
headquarters of the Permanent Committees”; and “C. Geographic decentralization of the 
Permanent Committees of the Councils, maintaining an integrated General Secretariat, but 
strengthening the Permanent Committees with technical staff,’ while opting for C. In 
addition, the study came out strongly in favor of “functional decentralization,” the 
objective of which “is to attain maximum decentralization of field operations and 
maximum country presence while retaining the benefits derived from an integrated system 
with centralized supervision and responsibility for policy implementation.” (Ibid., p. 36.) 
Secretary General Mora also came out strongly in favor of functional decentralization. 


(Ibid., Doc. 12 Rev., “Some Institutional and Functional Aspects of Amendment of the 
Charter of the OAS. Memorandum from the Secretary General” [OEA/Ser.E/X1IV.1; Feb. 


13, 1967].) 
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by determining that the headquarters should remain in Washington, D.C., 
while leaving the way open to an increase in the existing functional de- 
centralization. 

The Third Special Conference was faced with the knowledge that if the 
amending provisions of the original Charter were strictly adhered to—that 
is, that amendments should go into effect when ratified by two-thirds of the 
member states—at worst a substantial delay in implementing its decisions 
would occur, while at best an awkward situation would arise for those states 
which had not yet acted after the required number had ratified. The De- 
partment of Legal Affairs of the Pan American Union had submitted a 
paper indicating that the Conference might have a degree of flexibility in 
the matter,’’® while the Inter-American Juridical Committee had been 
unanimous that the text of the existing Charter must be followed to the 
letter.° The Conference resolved the issue by including in a Protocol of 
Amendment to the Charter of the Organization of American States—Proto- 
col of Buenos Aires'*'—the text of all of the amendments, providing that 
the Protocol should enter into force when instruments of ratification had 
been deposited by two-thirds of the signatories; thereafter the amended 
Charter would go into effect for each subsequent ratifier as of the date of de- 
posit of its ratification.” At the same time, in the Final Act, the Conference 
urged the members to ratify the Protocol as quickly as possible while asking 
the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Inter-American Cul- 
tural Council, the Inter-American Committee on the Alliance for Progress, 
and the Committee for Cultural Action to “adapt their functioning 
[meanwhile] to the spirit of the Protocol of Amendment, especially in re- 
gard to the holding of annual meetings at the ministerial level, as well as to 
their capacity to evaluate the regional development process and the develop- 
ment of the Member States.’’!** In the same resolution the Conference asked 
the General Secretariat to take the aforementioned bodies’ recommenda- 
tions into consideration in preparing forthcoming program-budgets of the 
OAS, while giving the chairmen of the Inter-American Committee on the 
Alliance for Progress and the Committee for Cultural Action or persons des- 
ignated by them a voice in OAS Council discussions of such budget pro- 
posals.*** 


129. Ibid., Doc. 8, “Entry Into Force of the Amendments to the Charter of the OAS; 
Memorandum prepared by the Department of Legal Affairs” (OEA/Ser.E/XIV.1; Feb. 1, 
1967) . 

130. Ibid., Doc. 5, “Opinion of the Inter-American Juridical Committee on the Entry 
into Force of Amendments to the Charter of Bogota” (OEA/Ser.E/XIV.1; January 16, 
1967) . This document was approved at the Committee’s 1966 Meeting. 

131. Special Inter-American Conference (Third), Documentos, 4 vols. (OEA/Ser.E/ 
XIV.1; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1967) , I, 371-418. 

132. Ibid., 1, 416 (Art. XXVI). 133. lbid., 1, 546 (Resolution I of the Final Act) . 

134. Ibid. 
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TOWARDS A STRONGER 
AND MORE DYNAMIC 
ORGANIZATION 


With the signature of the Protocol of Amendment at the closing session 
of the Third Special Conference, a new transitional stage had been em- 
barked upon. Except for the matters referred to in the preceding paragraph, 
the original Charter will hold until two-thirds of the OAS members deposit 
ratifications of the Protocol. Thereafter, the amended document will hold 
for ratifying states, and will go into effect for other states only after the de- 
posit of their ratifications. The discomfort of this transition may lead to 
rapid ratification. Past experience suggests, however, that there may be sub- 
stantial delay. 

However this may be, it should be kept in mind that the strengthening 
of the Charter which the Latin Americans have been anxious to bring about 
is closely related to their desire to accelerate economic and social develop- 
ment within the framework of an organization which is increasingly theirs. 
This was illustrated clearly by the Guatemalan Foreign Minister, Dr. Emi- 
lio Arenales, in addressing the Closing Session of the Third Special Confer- 
ence. Speaking on behalf of the visiting delegations, he remarked: 

The document we have just signed with such solemnity represents 
not merely a new stage in an already long history of efforts by Americans 
to build systems making for a constructive, harmonious international re- 
lationship, but also Latin America’s redemption of its own destiny. This, 
one might say, has been the motto of our conference.**° 

Stressing the importance of “Latin American Fraternity” in the long history 
of inter-American organization, he continued: 

The amendments to the Charter of the Organization on which we 
have agreed, make possible greater scope for us in the OAS by means of 
the reorganization of its agencies, particularly by providing for our an- 
nual obligation to attend the sovereign General Assembly; but they also 
reflect our increasing concern with the problems of cooperation and of 
development in the economic, social and cultural field. The status con- 
ferred on the Councils, placing them on an equal footing with the po- 
litical council, lends stress to this Latin American preoccupation. The 
announcement of the economic and social standards, although not as 
ambitious as hoped for at Rio de Janeiro, represents a definite advance 


135. Spanish text, ibid., I, 306. For English text see Doc. 82, “Address Delivered by His 
Excellency Emilio Arenales, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Guatemala, on Behalf of all the 
American Foreign Ministers, at the Closing Session of the Third Special Inter-American 
Conference of the Organization of American States” (OEA/Ser.E/XIV.1; Feb. 27, 1967), 
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towards what did not materialize in the Economic Agreement of Bogota. 

In the cultural sphere, as well, it has been possible to become conscious 

of the eternal striving of the Latin American spirit.” 

As the Foreign Minister further pointed out, it was not an accident that 
the Eleventh Meeting of Consultation was held simultaneously with the 
Third Special Conference, and in the same city. The task of that Meeting 
was to develop an agenda for a meeting of Chiefs of State to be held at 
Punta del Este, Uruguay, within a few weeks to take up the problems of eco- 
nomic integration, foreign trade, and other issues relating to the develop- 
ment effort in an attempt to give substance to the spirit of the Charter 
amendments. As the Guatemalan Foreign Minister put it: ‘““The new Latin 
America is not satisfied merely to state its objectives, but will immediately 
begin to look for instruments, such as economic integration, which will en- 
sure the fastest solution to the problems of development.” What was 
wanted by both the United States and the Latin Americans was not only 
words but deeds. It was conceivable that the significance of the words pro- 
nounced at the Third Special Conference would depend to more than a 
nominal degree upon both those soon to be spoken at Punta del Este and 
the deeds which might follow them. 


136. Doc. 82, pp. 5-6. 137. [bid., p. 6. 


CHAPTER it 


PReUNCILEES UNDERLYING. -LHE 
INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM 


The principles underlying the Organization of American States (OAS) 
have been developing throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
and are especially dear to the hearts of Latin American statesmen. ‘They are 
also respected by the United States, although the latter frequently differs 
from the former as to the application to be given them in concrete cases, as 
subsequent chapters amply illustrate. 

Most of the basic principles of the Inter-American System (IAS) were 
recognized well before the OAS came into being. With the adoption of the 
1948 Charter, they were consolidated, while the purposes for which the or- 
ganization exists were made explicit. The Preamble and Part I of both the 
original and the amended Charter texts' are devoted to the principles and 
purposes of the OAS, while additional principles emerge from or are rein- 
forced by later portions of the Charter.’ 

The purposes of the OAS are reflected in the Preamble’s emphasis upon 
the desire for liberty, the development of human personality, the preserva- 
tion of peace, respect for the sovereignty and equality of states, promotion 
of human rights and social justice, and comparable concepts. In Article 1 
the purposes are defined somewhat more clearly as being to establish peace 
and justice, to further member solidarity, to promote member cooperation, 
and to defend the territorial integrity of the member states. Article 4 of the 
original Charter (Article 2 of the amended Charter) makes a somewhat 
more formal statement of purpose in terms of (1) the strengthening of con- 
tinental peace and security; (2) the prevention and peaceful resolution of 
controversies; (3) common defense against aggression; (4) the settlement of 
problems of a political, legal, or economic nature; and (5) cooperative ac- 
tion in support of development in the economic, social, and cultural areas. 

The purposes stated in the OAS Charter do not differ materially from 
those of the United Nations or any other regional organization having a 


1. For the amended text, see Special Inter-American Conference (Third) , Documentos, 
4 vols. (OEA/Ser.E/XIV.1; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1967), I, 371-418 
(“Protocol of Amendment to the Charter of the Organization of American States; 
_ ‘Protocol of Buenos Aires’”) , or Appendix B. 
| 2. As, for example, in the chapters on Economic and Social Standards of the amended 
_ Charter. 
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wide range of functions. The principles governing the action taken to 
achieve OAS goals, however, have an importance which exceeds that nor- 
mally attributed to those enunciated in connection with other international 
organizations—possibly because the statesmen of so many OAS members 
have a philosophical bent which makes them prone to operate in terms of 
principle rather than on the pragmatic basis which tends to characterize so 
many peoples of the Anglo-Saxon and Western European regions. The 
Latin American disposition to view the OAS in juridical, rather than politi- 
cal, terms is an additional contributing factor. 

The principles of the IAS are to be found in many isolated documents. 
Those viewed as most important have been stated repeatedly, since they rep- 
resent the basis upon which the independence of the Latin American coun- 
tries vis-a-vis the United States is considered to rest. At least two of these 
principles, moreover, namely those of nonintervention and cooperation for 
economic development, embody Latin American victories in long diplo- 
matic struggles with the United States. 

A tendency towards proliferation is to be found in the statement of prin- 
ciples in Article 5 of the original—and Article 3 of the amended—Charter. 
The full list contains several statements of political, social, or economic phi- 
losophy* which may be dismissed without further consideration as lacking 
legal or political significance, however important they may be from a moral 
or philosophical standpoint. Several, however, are of very great conse- 
quence, either because they cannot be lightly contravened or because they 
represent possible points of departure for future OAS activity. The vital 
ones have been reaffirmed in a number of conventions, resolutions, and dec- 
larations, and are mentioned in one or more of the following, as well as in 
other isolated resolutions: Convention on the Rights and Duties of States 
(Montevideo, 1933) ,* Declaration of Principles of Inter-American Solidarity 
and Cooperation (Buenos Aires, 1936) ,° Declaration of American Principles 
(Lima, 1938) ,° Resolution XV of the Second Meeting of Consultation (Ha- 


3. This is true, for example, of such statements as: “International order consists 
essentially of respect for the personality, sovereignty and independence of States, and the 
faithful fulfillment of obligations derived from treaties and other sources of international 
law”; “Social justice and social security are bases of lasting peace”; “The spiritual unity of 
the continent [hemisphere] is based on respect for the cultural values of the American 
countries and requires their close cooperation for the high purposes of civilization”; and 
“The education of peoples should be directed toward justice, freedom and peace.” See 
Appendixes A and B for the Charter texts. 

4. Right to exist, equality of states, nonintervention, pacific settlement, nonrecognition 
of territorial conquest. 

5. Proscription of territorial conquest and nonrecognition of its results, noninterven- 
tion, repudiation of the use of force to collect contract debts, pacific settlement (Resolu- 
tion XXVIT). 

6. Nonintervention, pacific settlement, proscription of the use of force, international law 
as governing the relations between states, treaty observance, etc. (Resolution CX). 
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vana, 1940) ,’ Declaration of Mexico (Chapultepec, 1945) ,° Chapters III 
and IV of the original OAS Charter (Chapters IV and V of the amended 
Charter) ,° the Declaration of Caracas (Tenth Conference, 1954) ,*° Declara- 
tion of Washington (Fourth Meeting of Consultation, 1951) ,* and sundry 
resolutions of later Meetings of Consultation.” Politically, the most impor- 
tant of these principles are those pertaining to the equality of states and the 
right of the state to defend its existence whether recognized or not; the rule 
of law; the pacific settlement of disputes; nonrecognition of territorial con- 
quest; nonintervention; self-determination; promotion of representative de- 
mocracy; respect for human rights; the principle that an attack against one 
American state is to be regarded as an attack against all; and, not least, the 
principle that all of the American republics are responsible for raising the 
living standards of the underdeveloped areas of the hemisphere. Some of 
these will be discussed more extensively in other chapters, but a comment 
about each of them is in order here. 


Equality of States. The formal equality of states, as sovereign entities of 
public international law, has long been universally recognized. It is the 
basis of equal representation at international conferences, equal voting in 
international organizations, and a number of other phenomena of interna- 
tional life. The principle of equality has special significance in the IAS, 
however, for the Latin American countries have always felt it necessary to 
emphasize their rights in order to protect their identity and territorial juris- 
diction in the face of the very great power and influence traditionally exer- 
cised by the United States in the Western Hemisphere. Declarations of the 
equality of states are therefore to be found in Article 4 of the Convention on 


7. Reciprocal Assistance and Cooperation for the Defense of the Nations of the 
Americas. This declaration established the principle that an attack by a non-American 
power on the territory, sovereignty, or political independence of an American nation was 
to be considered an attack upon all signatories (Resolution XV). 

8.International law as the rule of conduct for the Americas, equality of states, 
nonintervention, nonrecognition of territorial conquest, pacific settlement, repudiation of 
aggression, attack upon one American state to be regarded as an attack upon all, etc. 
(Resolution XI). 

9. These chapters embody the principles of equality of states, the right of the state to 
exist and defend itself regardless of recognition, the right of jurisdiction over the national 
territory and persons within it, the right of self-determination, observance of treaties, 
nonintervention, territorial integrity, repudiation of force, pacific settlement, an attack on 
one American state to be regarded as an attack upon all and to be met collectively, etc. 
The chapters referred to here are entitled, respectively, ‘Fundamental Rights and Duties 
of States” and “Pacific Settlement.” 

10. Reaffirmation of Charter principles, right of self-determination, representative 
democracy, nonintervention (Resolution XCV) . 

11. Collective defense, pacific settlement, respect for fundamental freedoms, improve- 
ment of living standards and social justice (Resolution I) . 

12. These relate to the principles of representative democracy, human rights, collective 
defense, and so on. 
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the Rights and Duties of States signed at the Seventh Conference in 1933" 
and in Resolutions VIII and XI of the Chapultepec Conference of 1945," 
while the OAS Charter states the principle in the following terms: 


States are juridically equal, enjoy equal rights and equal capacity to 
exercise these rights, and have equal duties. The rights of each State de- 
pend not upon its power to ensure the exercise thereof, but upon the 
mere fact of its existence as a person under international law.*® 


Latin America has sought something more than legal equality. Since in 
the past U.S. power has been felt diplomatically, militarily, and economi- 
cally, the Latin American nations have tried to attain something approach- 
ing real equality both through economic development and by tying the 
hands of their northern neighbor in such matters as the use of physical 
force, the exercise of political power through the granting or withholding of 
recognition, and the use of its wealth to determine the nature or the policies 
of the governments to the South. 

Latin America came close to attaining the first objective (limitation of 
the use of physical power) through acceptance of the nonintervention prin- 
ciple’® and repudiation of the use of force. Several approaches have been 
used in the effort to limit the exercise of political power through recogni- 
tion, even to the point of proposing (unsuccessfully) the abolition of recog- 
nition of de facto governments entirely.’ The broad terms in which the 
nonintervention principle is now couched* are intended to limit the use of 
economic power to attain political ends. It remains true, of course, that the 
important principle of legal equality does not posit equality in either mate- 
rial terms or in terms of power potential. 


The Rule of Law. The dictum that the rule of law shall govern relation- 
ships between American states and the principle that treaties are to be ob- 
served have been repeated again and again throughout the history of inter- 
American organization, despite the fact that pacta sunt servanda has long 
been recognized as the basis of general international law.*® Thus we find in 
Article 5 (a) of the original Charter:” “International law is the standard of 
conduct of States in their reciprocal relations,” while Article 14” stipulates 
that “Respect for and the faithful observance of treaties constitute standards 


13. International Conferences of American States, First Supplement, 1933-1940 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1940) , p. 122. 

14. Resolution VIII, Reciprocal Assistance and American Solidarity (Act of Chapul- 
tepec) ; Resolution XI (Declaration of Mexico). Conferencias internacionales americanas, 
segundo suplemento, 1945-1954 (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1956), pp. 
19-20, 25-26. 15.1948 Charter, Art. 6; amended Charter, Art. 9. 

16. See infra, pp. 48-58. 17. See chapter xii. 18. See infra, pp. 52-53. 

19. See, for example, the Lima Declaration of American Principles and the Declaration 
of Mexico, mentioned above. 20. Art. 3(a) of the amended Charter. 

21. Art. 17 of the amended Charter. 
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for the development of peaceful relations among States.” Article 7 (Article 
10 of the amended Charter) requires that every American state “‘respect the 
rights enjoyed by every other State in accordance with international law.” 


Pacific Settlement. That disputes should be settled peacefully is one of 
the firmest principles of the IAS; the problem has been how to implement 
it. Pacific settlement has been on the agenda of virtually every regular con- 
ference since the First, in 1889, considered the conclusion of a treaty of arbi- 
tration. In addition, the International Conference of American States on Ar- 
bitration and Conciliation (Washington, 1929) and the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace (Buenos Aires, 1936), were con- 
vened as Special Conferences to develop procedures for pacific settlement.” 

Rejection of the use of force and the pacific settlement of disputes have 
been accepted in principle by all members of the OAS in Articles 1 and 2 of 
the Rio Treaty and in Articles 18 and 20 of the 1948 Charter (Articles 21 
and 23 of the amended Charter). On the other hand, OAS members have 
not, by and large, accepted a single set of procedures for resolving disputes.” 

The item “Improvement of the Methods and Instruments for the Settle- 
ment of Disputes” was therefore to be found on the agenda of the Eleventh 
Conference and claimed the attention of the Special Conferences con- 
cerned with Charter amendment. 


Nonrecognition of Territorial Conquest. The proposition that conquest 
does not confer rights over conquered territories goes back to the First Con- 
ference (188g) , where it was stated in connection with the plan of arbitra- 
tion which that Conference recommended to the governments.” Following 
the elaboration of the Stimson Doctrine in connection with the Manchurian 
dispute of 1931-33, the Seventh Conference (Montevideo, 1933) incorpo- 
rated the principle of nonrecognition of territorial conquest in Article 11 of 
the Convention on the Rights and Duties of States.*® Reiterated by the Con- 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace,” the Eighth Conference,* and the 


22.See the programs of these conferences, and Pan American Union, Division of 
Conferences and Organizations, Department of International Law, Manual of Inter-Ameri- 
can Relations (revised) (Conferences and Organizations Series No. 42; Washington, D.C., 
1956) , pp. 70-80. 23. See infra, chap. xi. 

24. Item 12 (a) . OAS, Secretary General, The Organization of American States, 1954-59 
(OEA/Ser.D/IV.2; Washington, D.C., 1959), p. 231. 

25. The text of this recommendation may be found in The International Conference of 
American States, 1889-1928, ed. James Brown Scott (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1931), pp. 44-45. This particular recommendation is reported to have been directed 
against Chile, which had just taken substantial territories as a result of the War of the 
Pacific. (Anibal Maurtua, La idea pan-americana y la cuestidn del arbitraje [Lima: 
Imprenta La Industria, 1901], p. 145.) 

26. For text, see The International Conferences of American States, First Supplement, 
pp. 122-23. 27. Resolution XXVII (ibid., p. 160) . 

28. Resolution XXVI, on Non-Recognition of the Acquisition of Territory by Force 
(International American Conference [Eighth], Final Act [Lima: “Torres Aguirre,” (1938) ], 
PP- 45-46) 
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Chapultepec Conference,” the principle is covered by the Article 5 (e) state- 
ment of the original OAS Charter®® that: “The American States condemn 
war of agression: victory does not give rights,” and the Charter provisions 
concerning inviolability of territory.** This principle, of course, is intended 
to, and to some extent does, operate as a sanction of the precept that force 
shall not be used in international relationships in the Western Hemisphere. 


Nonintervention. The nonintervention principle, now firmly estab- 
lished, has given rise to more questions of interpretation and more problems 
of application than any other. It also has the longest history, since some of 
the Hispanic American conferences which antedated the Pan American 
movement were also concerned with the question.” In the pre-Pan Ameri- 
can era, however, the Latin American countries were concerned with pro- 
hibiting intervention as defined under the general international law of the 
times as the use of force to coerce states in their international relations or 
domestic policy. Since the turn of the century, they have been interested in 
expanding this concept very materially. 

The Latin American governments have succeeded in gaining acceptance 
in the Western Hemisphere of a prohibition against intervention which 
goes well beyond the narrow concept mentioned in the last paragraph. In- 
deed, they have succeeded in imposing a ban which goes very much further 
than that of general international law.** 

Historically, the First Conference, over U.S. opposition, adopted a rec- 


29. Resolution VIII, Act of Chapultepec. (Inter-American Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace, Final Act [Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1945], pp- 40-44.) 

30. Art. 3 (ec) of the amended Charter. 

g1.Art. 17: “The territory of a State is inviolable; it may not be the object, even 
temporarily, of military occupation or of other measures of force taken by another State, 
directly or indirectly, on any grounds whatever. No territorial acquisitions or special 
advantages obtained either by force or by other means of coercion shall be recognized.” 
This is Article g0 of the amended Charter. , 

32. The Argentine delegation to the Bolivarian Conference of 1826, for example, was 
instructed that “ningun Gobierno puede abrogarse la facultad de intervenir en el régimen 
interior de otro Estado independiente.” (Universidad de Buenos Aires, Centro de Estudios 
de Derecho Internacional Publico, La politica exterior de la Republica Argentina [Buenos 
Aires: Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias Sociales, 1931], pp. 38-39.) The Treaty of 
Confederation signed at the Lima conference of 1847 embodied the nonintervention 
principle. (Alberto Ulloa, introduction to Peru, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, 
Congresos americanos de Lima, 2 vols. [Lima: Imp. Torres Aguirre, 1938], I, LXII-LXIV; 
see also text of Art. 2 in ibid., I, 302-3.) 

33. Oppenheim, for example, after defining intervention as ‘dictatorial interference by 
a State in the affairs of another State for the purpose of maintaining or altering the actual 
condition of things,” points out: “That intervention is, as a rule, forbidden by Interna- 
tional Law, which protects the international personality of the States, there is no doubt. 
On the other hand, there is just as little doubt that this rule has exceptions, for there are 
interventions which take place by right, and there are others which, although they do not 
take place by right, are nevertheless permitted by International Law.” (L. Oppenheim, 
International Law: A Treatise, 8th edition, ed. by H. Lauterpacht [London: Longmans, 
Green and Co., (1955) ], I, 305. Used by permission of David McKay Co., Inc.) 
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ommendation in 1889 that denied that any state had obligations towards 
resident aliens which surpassed its obligations to its own citizens.** The Sec- 
ond Conference, in 1902, adopted a Convention Relative to the Rights of 
Aliens which embodied the same principle, although Article 3 reflected the 
more generally accepted principle of international law in stipulating that 
diplomatic claims were to be made only in the case of a “manifest denial of 
justice, or unusual delay, or evident violation of the principles of Interna- 
tional Law.”*® The Third Conference, in 1906, recommended that the gov- 
ernments planning to participate in the Second Hague Conference (1907) 
take up the problem of forcible collection of public debts.** The Fourth 
Conference, in 1910, saw the signing of a convention calling for arbitration 
of pecuniary claims.** The Fifth Conference, in 1923, again took up the 
problem of intervention in support of the rights of aliens, but succeeded 
only in sending proposals submitted under this head to the Congress of Ju- 
rists scheduled to meet in Rio de Janeiro before the next Conference. 

In the interval between the Second and Sixth Conferences (i.e., between 
1goz2 and 1928), the United States embarked upon a number of ventures 
which caused a strong, and adverse, reaction in Latin America. In 1906, the 
United States sent the army into Cuba; in 1915, 1916, and 1918, marines 
were sent to Haiti, the Dominican Republic, and Panama, respectively; in 
1926, the United States dispatched marines to Nicaragua. During the same 
time period, there had also been a brief naval occupation of Veracruz on the 
eve of World War I, and the U.S. Army had pursued Pancho Villa into 
Northern Mexico.** It was these interventions which sparked the attempts 
made at the Sixth and subsequent Conferences to obtain a treaty which 
would ban every conceivable sort of intervention.* At the Sixth Conference 
(1928) , held while the United States was still occupying Nicaragua, a major 

34. By a vote of 15-1 (the United States), the Conference recommended that the 
governments adopt the following as principles of American international law: 

(1) Foreigners are entitled to enjoy all the civil rights enjoyed by natives; and 
they shall be accorded all the benefits of said rights in all that is essential as well as 


in the form or procedure, and the legal remedies incident thereto, absolutely in like 
manner as said natives. 

(2) A nation has not, nor recognizes in favor of foreigners, any other obligations 
or responsibilities than those which in favor of the natives are established, in like 
cases, by the constitution and the laws. 

International American Conference (First) , Minutes (Washington, D.C., 1890) , pp. 810-11. 

35- International American Conference (Second), Minutes and Documents (Mexico 
City: Oficina Impresora de Estampillas, 1902) , pp. 829-31. 

36. Text: International Conferences of American States, 1889-1928, pp. 135-36. 

37. Text: ibid., pp. 183-85. 

38. United States, Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, Subcommittee on American 
Republics Affairs, United States—Latin American Relations: Post World War II Political 
Developments in Latin America; A Study Prepared . . . by the University of New Mexico 
School of Inter-American Affairs (86th Cong., ist sess.; Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Nov. 19, 1959) , p. 27- 

39. For a review of this matter, see José Joaquin Caicedo Castilla, El panamericanismo 
(Buenos Aires: Roque Depalma, 1961) , pp. 127-33. 
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effort was made to secure U.S. assent to the principle that no state had a 
right to intervene in the affairs of another. Largely as a result of the refusal 
of Secretary of State Charles Evans Hughes to acquiesce, the matter was held 
over until the Seventh Conference. It was perfectly clear, however, that all 
of the delegations except that of the United States wanted intervention out- 
lawed.” 

Before the end of the Hoover Administration, U.S. policy on interven- 
tion began to change; decisions were taken to withdraw American forces 
from Haiti and Nicaragua. These withdrawals were completed under the 
new Roosevelt Administration, which was already committed to the Good 
Neighbor Policy. At the Seventh Conference (Montevideo, 1933) , Secretary 
of State Hull raised no serious objection to the conclusion of a Convention 
on the Rights and Duties of States, Article 8 of which stipulated: “No state 
has the right to intervene in the internal or external affairs of another.’’** In 
signing the Convention, however, the U.S. delegation made a reservation 
which, after referring to the Good Neighbor Policy, the proposed revocation 
of the Platt Amendment, and the fact that no government “need fear any 
intervention on the part of the United States under the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration,” lamented the lack of time to prepare definitions and interpreta- 
tions of basic terms. It was also indicated, nevertheless, that the United 
States would continue to operate under the Good Neighbor Policy pending 
the working out of such definitions and interpretations.” 

The agenda of the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of 
Peace (Buenos Aires, 1936) included the item: “Formulation of principles 
with respect to the elimination of force and of diplomatic intervention in 
cases of pecuniary claims and other private actions.” The Additional Proto- 
col Relative to Non-intervention, signed and ratified by the United States as 
well as most Latin American governments, provided, in Article 1: 


The High Contracting Parties declare inadmissible the intervention 
of any one of them, directly or indirectly, and for whatever reason, in the 
internal or external affairs of any other of the Parties. 


40. See Mexico, Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, La participacién de México en la 
Sexta Conferencia Internacional Americana (Mexico City: Imprenta de la Secretaria de 
Relaciones Exteriores, 1928) , pp. 47-48, and Alejandro Alvarez, Le panaméricanisme et la 
Sixiéme Conférence Panaméricaine (Paris: Les Editions Internationales, 1928) , pp. 65-67. 

41. International American Conference (Seventh) , Final Act ({[Montevideo]: J. Florensa, 
Impresor, [1934?]), P- 192. 

42. “Such definitions and interpretations would enable every government to proceed in 
a uniform way without any difference of opinion or of interpretations. I hope that at the 
earliest possible date such very important work will be done. In the meantime in case of 
differences of interpretations and also until they (the proposed doctrines and principles) 
can be worked out and codified for the common use of every government, I desire to say 
that the United States Government . . . will follow scrupulously the doctrines and policies 
which it has pursued since March 4... .” (International Conferences of American States, 
First Supplement, pp. 123-24.) 
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The violation of the provisions of this Article shall give rise to mu- 
tual consultation, with the object of exchanging views and seeking meth- 
ods of peaceful adjustment.” 


In addition, the principles of nonintervention and outlawry of forcible 
collection of pecuniary debts were reaffirmed in the Declaration of Princi- 
ples of Inter-American Solidarity and Cooperation.“ The Buenos Aires Con- 
ference thus went beyond general international law by excluding “indirect” 
as well as “direct” intervention, from the conduct of American states. 

Although Argentina wanted to elaborate the nonintervention principle 
further at the Eighth Conference (Lima, 1938) ,*° the effort was unsuccess- 
ful; the Declaration of American Principles simply reiterated the noninter- 
vention principle in the simplest terms.” 

U.S. acceptance of this total development is seen in Under-Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles’s statement of November 15, 1939: 


. . there is no longer the thought in any of our minds that the citizens 
of any one American republic can claim to enjoy a privileged status in 
any other republic. The citizen of one American nation who undertakes 
to do business in another American country, or who invests his money in 
another American republic, recognizes today that his business and his in- 
vestment are subject to the laws of that country. He has solely the right 
to expect that he will receive justice under those laws and in accordance 
with the generally accepted principles of international law.** 


The nature of the concern over possible intervention began to alter at 
least temporarily during World War II. Not only were German and Italian 
groups (and the governments of the Fascist states to which they belonged) 
seeking to influence the policies of the Latin American states; at least some 
of the American governments were beginning to consider whether the 
American republics ought not to act collectively for the political defense of 
the hemisphere. At the same time that the First, Second, and Third Meet- 
ings of Consultation were warning against the activities of resident aliens 
and their governments, the Meetings were developing cooperative arrange- 
ments for dealing with subversive activities designed prior to Pearl Harbor 
to undermine neutrality and thereafter to undermine the war effort of the 
United Nations.*® 


43-Ibid., p. 191. The United States made no reservation to the Additional Protocol. 

44. Resolution XXVII (ibid., pp. 160-61) . 

45. International American Conference (Eighth), Diario (Lima: Talleres Graficos 
“Torres Aguirre,” 1938) , pp. 339-40. 

46. Resolution CX, Point 1: “The intervention of any State in the internal or external 
affairs of another is inadmissible.” (International Conferences of American States, First 
Supplement, p. 309.) 

47. ‘Address by the Acting Secretary of State,” Department of State Bulletin, I (Nov. 


18, 1939) , 566. 
48.It is interesting to note that the Argentine delegation took a strongly noninterven- 
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‘Throughout World War II, most of the American republics cooperated 
enthusiastically in efforts to control subversive activities, on the ground that 
these activities represented external intervention in the affairs of the mem- 
ber countries. The nonintervention principle was reiterated both in the 
Declaration of Mexico and the Act of Chapultepec early in 1945.*° When 
the Uruguayan Foreign Minister, Rodriguez Larreta, proposed collective ac- 
tion in defense of democracy and human rights against domestic tyrants in 
November 1945, on the other hand, the majority of the governments re- 
jected the proposal on the grounds that such a course would be equivalent 
to authorizing unacceptable collective intervention. Rodriguez Larreta 
had argued that nonintervention must not become something through 
which other principles might be violated with impunity, and that disinter- 
ested collective action designed to bring about compliance with freely un- 
dertaken obligations would be both legitimate and beneficial to all, in- 
cluding any country against which such action might be taken.” Most of 
his colleagues in other Latin American capitals did not agree. While a few 
governments felt that collective action might under certain circumstances 
not be considered intervention, most felt that the nonintervention principle 
must be considered to bar collective efforts. 

Latin American fear of intervention increased, rather than otherwise, 
with the issuance by the Department of State of the famous Argentine Blue 
Book on February 12, 1946, on the eve of the Argentine elections of that 
year. This was widely resented not only in Perén’s country but elsewhere, as 
a United States effort to intervene in the internal affairs of a sister republic. 
It is therefore not surprising that the Preamble to the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance (Rio Treaty) of 1947 should reaffirm the 
principles set forth in the Act of Chapultepec, including that of noninter- 
vention. Nor is it surprising that the Ninth Conference should incorporate 
in the new Charter provisions which went far beyond those adopted earlier. 

Article 15 of the Charter (Article 18 of the amended Charter) is of suffi- 
cient importance to be quoted in full: 


No State or group of States has the right to intervene, directly or in- 
directly, for any reason whatever, in the internal or external affairs of 
any other State. The foregoing principle prohibits not only armed force 


tionist stand at the Second Meeting, insisting that any measures taken to meet the 
emergency should be temporary. (Argentina, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores y Culto, 
Memoria presentada al honorable Congreso Nacional, correspondiente al periodo 1940-41 
[Buenos Aires: Talleres Graficos J. Rosselli y Cia., 1941], I, 24.) 

49. See Conferencias internacionales americanas, segundo suplemento, pp. 25-26 (Resolu- 
tion XI, Declaration of Mexico) , and pp. 17-20 (Resolution VIII, Act of Chapultepec) . 

50.See infra, chap. xii. The text of the Rodriguez Larreta note may be found in 
Uruguay, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Paralelismo entre democracia y la paz: 
proteccién internacional de los derechos del hombre; accién colectiva en defensa de esos 
principios (Montevideo, 1946) , pp. 7-12. 51. [bid., p. 10. 
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but also any other form of interference or attempted threat against the 
personality of the State or against its political, economic and cultural el- 
ements. 


Article 16 (Article 19 of the revised Charter), prohibits members of the 
OAS from either adopting or encouraging the use of “coercive measures,” 
whether political or economic, “to force the sovereign will of another State 
and obtain from it advantages of any kind.” Article 17 (Article 20 of the 
amended document) , spells out prohibited actions in terms of territorial in- 
violability. Article 19 (Article 22 of the revised version) , exempts from the 
foregoing security measures authorized by treaty. 

The prohibition of multilateral action in Article 15 was something new. 
The Inter-American Juridical Committee, in commenting upon it, not only 
considered the phrasing of this Article to be justified because it made more 
precise what may have been implicit in the 1933 Treaty and the Additional 
Protocol of 1936, but added: “Moreover, the Bogota addition, far from 
being superfluous, was in every sense necessary in order to put an end to the 
doctrinal and the practical movements that were favoring collective inter- 
vention during the war.’’*? Whatever the intent in including the second sen- 
tence in Article 15,°° as a University of New Mexico study points out, it is 
“so broad that if applied literally, almost anything can be classed as inter- 
vention. It might outlaw not only political or diplomatic pressure, but even 
common practices of economic bargaining.”’** That this approximated the 
intent is suggested by the terms of Article 16. 

While economic sanctions are not mentioned in Article 19 (Article 22 of 
the revised Charter) , as exceptions to the ban on multilateral intervention, 
such sanctions imposed under existing treaties for the maintenance of peace 
and security must be considered excepted.” It is important to note, however, 


52.Italics are those of the author. Inter-American Juridical Committee, Instrument 
Relating to Violations of the Principle of Nonintervention; Draft and report prepared in 
accordance with Resolution VII of the Fifth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs (CIJ-51; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, Feb. 1959), p. 4. Dr. 
Caicedo Castillo, member of the Juridical Committee, comments in El panamericanismo 
(p. 134): “La intervencién multilateral es tan nociva e inaceptable como la unilateral. El 
simple hecho de que varios paises se unan para verificar la intervencién no la justifica, ni 
elimina las razones juridicas que la hacen inadmisible, ni disminuyen la violacién de la 
soberania del Estado que la sufre, ni convierte en plausible esa violacién, ni implica la 
desaparicién de los peligros que la intervencién representa para los otros Estados; muy al 
contrario: la asociacién de varios Estados puede aumentar la fuerza de la intervencién y 
hacerla mas temible.” 

53. Dr. William Sanders, ‘““The Organization of American States,” International Concili- 
ation, No. 442 (June 1948) , p. 392, suggested that this sentence “had a world rather than a 
regional significance, being a reaction to certain types of indirect aggression, such as those 
to which Eastern European countries have been subjected. This principle purports 
therefore to condemn those subtle forms of Communist intervention in which subversive 
activities are instigated and directed by a foreign government to achieve political and 
other objectives.” 54. United States, Senate, op. cit., p. 36. 

55. See Caicedo Castillo, p. 137. 
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that the exception to the prohibition of multilateral intervention found in 
Article 19 is limited to measures taken for the purpose of maintaining peace 
and security. This creates a presumption that collective measures taken for 
other purposes would be considered “unconstitutional” and accounts for 
efforts made since 1948 to base collective efforts to preserve the hemisphere 
against Communist subversion on the requirements of security. 

One further point apropos of the Ninth Conference: the question of in- 
tervention also came up in connection with the Treaty on Pacific Settlement 
(Pact of Bogota). In this Treaty the signatories “bind themselves not to 
make diplomatic representations in order to protect their nationals, or to 
refer a controversy to a court of international jurisdiction for that purpose, 
when the said nationals have had available the means to place their case be- 
fore competent domestic courts of the respective state.’ Although the fact 
that only approximately half of the American states have ratified this 
Treaty limits the practical significance of this provision, the intent is in line 
with other action taken by the Ninth Conference. 

The nonintervention principle has been reaffirmed on a number of occa- 
sions since the Ninth Conference—as, for example, in the Declaration of Ca- 
racas of the Tenth Conference (1954) ,°° Resolution II of the Fifth Meeting 
of Consultation (Santiago, 1959) ,°° the Declaration of San José of the Sey- 
enth Meeting of Consultation (1960) ,° and Resolution III of the Eighth 
Meeting of Consultation (1962) .* As the Inter-American Juridical Commit- 
tee has pointed out, however, these reiterations have occurred “because the 
principle is deeply rooted in the juridical conscience of America’”—not be- 
cause repetition adds anything to the principle. Nonintervention, according 
to the Committee, is not merely a moral principle; it is a principle of Ameri- 
can international law, since the OAS Charter (including Article 15) has 
been ratified by all members of the OAS.” Article 15 (Article 18 of the 
amended Charter), Article 8 of the Convention on Rights and Duties of | 
States of 1933, and the Additional Protocol on Nonintervention of 1936 
comprise the international law of intervention in the Western Hemisphere. 

While the nonintervention principle has become a part of American in- 
ternational law, it has been honored in the breach as well as the observance. 
A study made for the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee, published 


56. A Colombian proposal which would have permitted the Governing Board to 
investigate grave violations of human rights was rejected by the Ninth Conference. 
(Argentina, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores y Culto, La Republica Argentina en la IX 
Conferencia Internacional Americana . . . [Buenos Aires, 1949], p. 423.) 57. Art. 7. 

58. Conferencias internacionales americanas, segundo suplemento, p. 365. 

59- Resolution II, Strengthening Peace and Perfecting American Solidarity. (Final Act 
[Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1960], pp. 6-7.) 

60. Final Act (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1960) , pp. 4-5. 

61. “Reiteration of the Principles of Nonintervention and Self-determination” (Final 
Act [Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1962], pp. 11-12) . 

62. Inter-American Juridical Committee, op. cit., p. 5. 
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in 1959, alleged that thirteen [sic] of the twenty-one American countries 
(exclusive of Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Columbia, EF] Salvador, Haiti, Mexico, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay) had been charged with intervention since the OAS 
Charter had been signed.®* Some of these interventions were occasioned by 
local tensions; others reflected various aspects of the Communist problem. 
The nonintervention principle has also created problems in connection with 
attempts to establish representative democracy and secure respect for hu- 
man rights within the hemisphere.™ 

While Communist activities were central to the nonintervention debate 
in most of the inter-American gatherings held after 1948,° tensions in the 
Caribbean area were responsible for much of the action of the Fifth Meet- 
ing of Consultation (1959) involving this principle. The seriousness of ex- 
isting local tensions led the Fifth Meeting, in Resolution IV, to enlarge the 
jurisdiction of the Inter-American Peace Committee temporarily by author- 
izing it to study and report to the governments and to the Eleventh Con- 
ference, among other things, on: “Methods and procedures to prevent any 
activities from abroad designed to overthrow established governments or pro- 
voke instances of intervention or aggression as contemplated in instruments 
such as the Convention on Duties and Rights of States in the Event of Civil 
Birites.., 0.0. 9 

The Fifth Meeting also had before it two projects which related to inter- 
vention in more abstract terms. A Mexican project (Doc. 41) consisted of a 
declaration that the OAS could not intervene in the internal affairs of its 
members without violating the OAS Charter and the Rio Treaty.®’ This 
project, opposed by other delegations, was not rejected outright but referred 
to the Inter-American Juridical Committee for study and report. A Colom- 
bian project (Doc. 17) recommended that an instrument be prepared for 
the Eleventh Conference in which violations of nonintervention should be 
defined and a series of acts constituting intervention should be enumer- 
ated. In Resolution VII the OAS Council was asked to have prepared 
both a list of possible violations and a “report on the possibility of es- 
tablishing adequate procedures to ensure, without constituting intervention 
in the internal or external affairs of states, strict observance of the principle 
of nonintervention.” Both were to be transmitted to the governments and 
then considered at the Eleventh Conference. The Council asked the Juridi- 
cal Committee to undertake the two assignments.” 


63. U.S. Senate, op. cit., pp. 36-38. 64. See infra, chap. xii. 

65. See infra, chap. xi. 66. Final Act, pp. 7-8. 

67. Brazil, Ministério das Relac6es Exteriores, V Rewniao de Consulta dos Ministros 
das Relagées Exteriores das Republicas Americanas: Relatorio do Ministro Horacio Lafer 
. . . (Rio de Janeiro: Imprensa Nacional, 1960), pp. 25-26. 

68. Resolution V (Final Act, pp. 8-9) . 

69. Brazil, Ministério ..., V Reuniao, p. 26. 

70. Sept. 10, 1959. Inter-American Juridical Committee, op. cit., pp. 1-2. 
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The Juridical Committee's report on the Mexican proposal, adopted 
over the dissenting voice of the Mexican delegate, was adverse." The major- 
ity considered that not only could a declaration not have the effect of 
amending the OAS Charter, but that the domestic jurisdiction of OAS mem- 
bers was already adequately protected.” Nevertheless, the agenda of the 
Eleventh Conference contained the item: “Inviolability of the Domestic Ju- 
risdiction of States.” 

The Juridical Committee’s report on the Colombian proposal, adopted 
in the face of a strong dissent by the American member of the Committee, 
Dr. James Oliver Murdock, favored the idea of listing actions to be consid- 
ered intervention, and submitted a draft list for consideration of the govern- 
ments and ultimately of the Eleventh Conference. The enumeration repre- 
sented a combination of broad concepts and specific acts, most of which had 
been the subjects of earlier [AS consideration.”* The list was declared to be 
nonexclusive, but covered an area ranging from “Any form of interference 
or attempted threat against the personality of a state or against its political, 
economic, social, and cultural elements” to “Acts of duress that constitute a 
direct effort to impose upon another country a particular organization or 
government... .”%4 


71. Opinion on the Legal Aspects of the Draft Declaration on Nonintervention 
Presented by the Mexican Delegation (OEA/Ser.I/V1.2; CIJ-58; Washington, D.C.: Pan 
American Union, 1961) . 

72.For a summary of the Committee’s opinion, see Organization of American States, 
Secretary General, Annual Report, 1960 (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1961) , 
p- 56. 

73.See, for example, Convention on Duties and Rights of States in the Event of Civil 
Strife, signed at the Sixth Conference in 1928. (International Conferences of American 
States, pp. 435-36.) 

74. The full list comprised the following: 

a. Any form of interference or attempted threat against the personality of a state or 
against its political, economic, social, and cultural elements; 

b. The use or encouragement of the use of coercive measures of an economic or 
political nature in order to impose the sovereign will of another state and obtain 
advantages of any kind; 

c. The permitting of traffic in arms and war material that it is suspected are in- 
tended for the purpose of starting, promoting, or aiding civil strife in an Ameri- 
can state; 

d. The provision, by any method, of government-manufactured or owned arms to 
persons or to entities other than the states, when it is suspected that such arms 
are intended for the purposes set forth in the preceding section; 

e. Permitting, in the areas subject to its jurisdiction, any person, national or alien, 
to participate in the preparation, organization, or carrying out of a military enter- 
prise that has as its purpose the starting, promoting, or supporting of rebellion 
or sedition in an American state, even though its government is not recognized. 
The aforesaid participation includes among other acts: 

(1) The contributing, supplying, or providing of arms and war material; 

(2) The equipment, training, collecting, or transporting of members of a mili- 
tary expedition; 

(3) The provision or receipt of money, by any method, intended for the mili- 
tary enterprise; 

f. Acts by which a state directly opposes the establishment in another state of a 
specific form or type of government; 
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On procedures to ensure observance of the nonintervention principle 
without resort to intervention, the majority felt that the Eleventh Confer- 
ence had the possibility of approving a treaty, referring the problem to 
other appropriate bodies, or postponing the matter for later consideration.” 

Dr. Murdock dissented from the majority on the desirability of listing 
cases of intervention; he felt this to be “impracticable, illusory, and mislead- 
ing.”’° He also dissented from the majority on the creation of procedures to 
prevent intervention.” Some of Dr. Murdock’s criticisms of particular items 
on the Committee’s list illustrate not only the difficulty of making such a 
list, but divergence between Latin American and U.S. thinking on the sub- 
ject of intervention: 


Sections f and g* only prohibit “direct” acts by a foreign state to im- 
pose on another state a system of government or regime and to maintain 
the imposed situation. Does this mean that a Communist or other form 
of government or regime that might be imposed on an American state 
from abroad by “indirect” or “subversive” means is not intervention? 
Section h is so vague and broad, that it might be construed to preclude 
normal diplomatic negotiations. Section 7 fails to take into account the 
rights another state or its citizens may have under international 
law: «<2 


g. Acts of duress that constitute a direct effort to impose upon another country a 
particular organization or government and also any subsequent acts designed to 
maintain the imposed situation; 

h. Action that endeavors to compel a state to admit the interference or activities of 
another state in its administration of justice or in any other sphere lying exclu- 
sively within its competence; 

i. Acts by which it is attempted to impose or there is imposed upon a state the 
recognition of a privileged status for aliens beyond the rights, remedies, and 
guarantees granted to its nationals under local law; 

j. The use of duress to obtain territorial agreements or special advantages of any 
kind; 

k. The recognition of territorial acquisitions or special advantages obtained by 
duress of any kind; and 

1. The abusive use of recognition of governments in contravention of the norms 
established by international law as a means of obtaining unjustified advantages. 

(Inter-American Juridical Committee, Instrument Relating to Violations. . . , pp. 16-17.) 
75. Ibid., p. 15. 76. Ibid., pp. 19-20. 
77. Tbid., pp. 28-29: 

Realistic planning to establish adequate procedures to prevent intervention 
requires two types of contemporary studies: 

1. A national study in each American republic of the causes and methods of 
preventing intervention, with particular focus on foreign subversive activities. . . . 

2. International technical studies conducted by a committee or committees, 
under the supervision of the Council of the Organization of American States, of the 
causes of intervention and methods of prevention through international cooperation, 
organization and procedures. 

78. Supra, n. 74. 
79. Inter-American Juridical Committee, Instrument Relating to Violations, pp. 25-26. 
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Clearly, Latin America continues to consider the United States the major 
danger—the more so since the Bay of Pigs Invasion and United States inter- 
vention in the Dominican Republic in the spring of 1965. The United 
States continues to regard Communism as the real threat and to lament the 
unwillingness of many of the other American republics to join with it in re- 
pelling what it has considered a serious potential danger to the safety of the 
hemisphere. 

As noted elsewhere, intervention was at issue in the condemnation of the 
Dominican Republic by the Sixth Meeting of Consultation for assisting ele- 
ments seeking to overthrow the Betancourt Government of Venezuela in 
1960. It was at issue in the Declaration of San José of the Seventh Meeting 
(1960) and the Eighth Meeting’s condemnation of Communist intervention 
in the Western Hemisphere in 1962. It was similarly involved in the Ninth 
and ‘Twelfth Meetings’ condemnations of Cuba (in 1964 and 1967, respec- 
tively) for intervening in the domestic affairs of Venezuela, as it was in the 
efforts of the Tenth Meeting (1965-66) to turn what most Latin Americans 
regarded as unwarranted U.S. intervention in the Dominican Republic into 
constructive support of Dominican democracy. 

While the problem has not been wholly resolved either in theory or prac- 
tice, it is noteworthy that no additional provisions were inserted in the proc- 
ess of amending the Charter in the 1965-67 period. 


Self-determination. One of the important beneficiaries of the principle 
of nonintervention is—or should be—self-determination. Alternatively, it 
might be said that the right of self-determination requires, as corollary, non- 
intervention. In any case, the two concepts have developed side by side in 
the IAS, although it was not until after the term self-determination was pop- 
ularized in the interwar period that it became current in the Western 
Hemisphere.” 

Earlier inter-American activities having a bearing on self-determination 
took the form of pronouncements on sovereign equality of states, noninter- 
vention, and related matters. Rights of states as legal entities were stressed 
to the detriment of the right of peoples to determine their own form of gov- 
ernment.*t While the preamble to the Declaration of Principles of Inter- 


80. That the idea was present long before the term was used is illustrated by the 
instructions given the Argentine delegate to the Pan American Conference of 1826. The 
delegate was to be bound by the following principles: 

1° Que la voluntad libre de los pueblos es el unico origin de la legitimidad de los 
Gobiernos. 
2° Que ningtin hombre puede ejercer, ni pretender por titulo alguno, la facultad 
de conceder leyes a los pueblos, ni éstos renunciar para si, ni para su posterioridad, el 
derecho de sancionarlas por medio de sus legitimos representantes. 
(Universidad de Buenos Aires, op. cit., pp. 38-39.) 

81. It is interesting that the Manual of Inter-American Relations published by the Pan 
American Union in 1956 does not list self-determination under its heading: “Principles of 
Inter-American Solidarity; Fundamental Rights and Duties of States.” 
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American Solidarity and Cooperation mentions “reciprocal respect for their 
rights of autonomy, independence and free development,’ the term self- 
determination first gained currency in connection with discussions of the 
future of European colonies and possessions at the Second Meeting of Con- 
sultation, in 1940.°° Thereafter, the combination of the Communist threat 
and growing popular dissatisfaction with familiar patterns of dictatorship 
brought self-determination into its own. The OAS Charter, however, still 
uses the more familiar terminology of rights of states rather than rights of 
peoples. Article 13 of the 1948 document (Article 16 of the amended 
Charter) thus states that: “Each State has the right to develop its cultural, 
political and economic life freely and naturally. In this free development, 
the State shall respect the rights of the individual and the principles of uni- 
versal morality.” 

The Tenth Conference, in 1954, stressed the essence of self-determina- 
tion in two different contexts. Part III of Resolution XCIII, directed against 
international Communism, contains the caveat: 


This declaration of foreign policy made by the American republics in 
relation to dangers originating outside this Hemisphere is designed to 
protect and not to impair the inalienable right of each American State 
freely to choose its own form of government and economic system and to 
live its own social and cultural life. 


The Declaration of Caracas reiterates: 


Recognition of the inalienable right of each American State to choose 
freely its own institutions in the effective exercise of representative de- 
mocracy, as a means of preserving its political sovereignty, achieving its 
economic independence, and living its own social and cultural life, with- 
out intervention on the part of any state or group of states, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, in its domestic or external affairs, and particularly 
without the intrusion of any form of totalitarianism.™ 


Implicit in these two statements, and in the conjunction of reaffirmations of 
self-determination and nonintervention in the Declaration of San José of 
1960,*° is the suggestion that although democracy may be the favored form 
of government in this hemisphere, the fact that a given government may be 
considered to be undemocratic does not deprive the state of the right to de- 
termine its own political institutions. This was made explicit in the State- 


82. International Conferences of American States, First Supplement, p. 160. 

83.See Act of Havana, Resolution XX of the Second Meeting, in ibid., pp. 364-65. 

84. Declaration of Solidarity for the Preservation of the Political Integrity of the 
American States against the Intervention of International Communism (Tenth Inter- 
American Conference, Final Act [Conferences and Organization Series No. 33; Washington, 
D.C.: Pan American Union, 1954], pp. 94-95) - 85. Resolution XCV (ibid., pp. 96-97) . 

86. Seventh Meeting of Consultation, Final Act, Resolution I. 
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ment which the Mexican delegation appended to the Declaration of San 
José: 

The Delegation of Mexico believes that, in reaffirming that each state 
has the right to develop its cultural, political, and economic life freely 
and naturally, it has removed even the most remote possibility that the 
inseparable attribute to sovereignty, which is the right of self-determina- 
tion, can be impugned, even theoretically. 


The same point of view was voiced at the Eighth Meeting of Consulta- 
tion by those who maintained that action could not be taken against Cas- 
tro’s Government of Cuba because of the principle of self-determination. It 
was opposed by delegations which, like that of Panama, insisted that the 
principle of self-determination must be considered inoperative unless the 
people of the state have the right to decide the form of government. The 
latter interpretation finally found acceptance in Resolution III, on Nonin- 
tervention and Self-determination,” in which the governments, having reaf- 
firmed the principles of nonintervention and _ self-determination, urged 
“that the governments of the member countries of the Organization of 
American States . . . organize themselves on the basis of free elections that 
express, without restriction, the will of the people.’ 

Meanwhile, a similar concept had found its way into the Draft Conven- 
tion on Human Rights drawn up by the Council of Jurists in 1959 for con- 
sideration of the Eleventh Conference. At the beginning of Chapter II, on 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, was inserted the flat statement: 


All peoples and all nations shall have the right to self-determination, 
that is, freely to determine their political, economic, social and cultural 
way of life. 

The right of peoples to self-determination also includes permanent 
sovereignty over their natural wealth and resources as one of the indis- 
pensable means for the effective realization of the rights considered in 
this Convention.** 


More important, because already subscribed to by the governments, is the 
Declaration to the Peoples of America adopted at the ministerial-level Meet- 
ing of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council at Punta del Este, 


87. Ibid., p. 13. 

88. Foreign Minister Galileo Solis: “Sin embargo, resulta claro que para que este 
principio pueda tener aplicacién, se hace necesario que los pueblos tengan libertad para 
autodeterminarse; porque si no la tienen, la aplicacién de tal principio se tornaria en un 
derecho de libre determinacién, no de los pueblos, sino de cualquier gobernante o 
detentador arbitrario del Poder, y ésta no puede, evidentemente, ser la interpretacién 
correcta de tal principio.” (Eighth Meeting of Foreign Ministers, Documentos de la 
reunion, OEA/Ser.F/11.8 [multigraphed], Doc. 37, p. 20.) 89. Adopted 20-1 (Cuba) . 

go. Eighth Meeting of Consultation, Final Act, pp. 11-12. 

gi. Inter-American Conference (Eleventh) , Protection of Human Rights (OEA/Ser.E/ 
XI.1, Doc. 8; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, Nov. 5, 1959) . 
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Uruguay, August 16, 1961. In that document the governments declare their 
purpose to be: “To improve and strengthen democratic institutions through 
the application of the principle of self-determination by the people.”” 

The 1967 Meeting of Chiefs of State of the American Republics reaf- 
firmed the principles of the Charter of Punta del Este,** making clear that 
this remained a goal of the IAS despite concurrent efforts to bring about an 
economic union of Latin America which carried important political over- 
tones. 

From the foregoing, it emerges that the principle of self-determination is 
intimately related to two other principles dear to OAS members: the princi- 
ple that representative democracy should be promoted and the principle 
that human rights should be protected. It should not be overlooked, how- 
ever, that there is always the possibility of conflict between the concept of 
self-determination, on the one hand, and those of representative democracy 
and the protection of human rights on the other. 


The Promotion of Representative Democracy. Until very recently non- 
intervention has had clear priority over representative democracy as a guide 
to inter-American conduct. True, numerous statements at inter-American 
conferences implied the hemisphere’s affection for democracy as an ideal as 
well as its loyalty to republican institutions. But no real point was made of 
the desirability of seeing that the member governments were democratic. 
Thus the preamble to the Declaration of Principles of Inter-American Soli- 
darity and Cooperation (1936) referred to above mentioned that the 
governments “have a common likeness in their democratic form of gov- 
ernment,” while it is declared in one of the operative clauses that the 
governments, “true to their republican institutions, proclaim their absolute 
juridical liberty, their unqualified respect for their respective sovereignties 
and the existence of a common democracy throughout America.” Similarly, 
the preamble to the Joint Declaration of Continental Solidarity, of the First 
Meeting of Consultation (Panama, 1939), refers to the fact that the govern- 
ments were “Firmly united by the democratic spirit which is the basis of 
their institutions,”** while Resolution XI recommended that the govern- 


g2. Inter-American Economic and Social Council, Alliance for Progress, Official Docu- 
ments Emanating from the Special Meeting of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council at the Ministerial Level (OEA/Ser. H/X.1; ES-RE-Doc. 145, Rev. 3 Corr. 16 Aug. 
1961 [Punta del Este, Uruguay, 1961], p. 1). 

93- The preamble to the approved Declaration included the following: “Inspired by the 
principles underlying the inter-American system, especially those contained in the Charter 
of Punta del Este, the Economic and Social Act of Rio de Janeiro and the Protocol of 
Buenos Aires amending the charter of the Organization of American States. ...” (Pan 
American Union, Meeting of American Chiefs of State, Punta del Este, Uruguay, April 
12-14, 1967 [OEA/Ser.C/IX.1; Washington, D.C., 1967], p. 57) - 

94. Resolution XXVII (International Conferences of American States, First Supplement, 
p- 160) . 

g5. Resolution IV, Joint Declaration of Continental Solidarity (ibid., p. 326) . 
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ments “take the necessary measures to eradicate from the Americas the 
spread of doctrines that tend to place in jeopardy the common inter-Ameri- 
can ideal.’®’ As noted above, action was taken during World War II to pro- 
tect the hemisphere against Fascist subversion,” but no action was taken to 
eradicate nondemocratic practices in indigenous situations. Point 11 of the 
Declaration of Mexico, which indicated the fervent adhesion of the Ameri- 
can states to democratic principles considered essential to the peace of the 
Americas,** was as far as the American governments went on this point dur- 
ing the war. 

At the Ninth Conference, in 1948, new efforts were made to bolster de- 
mocracy within the hemisphere. In Article 5 (d) of the Charter, the govern- 
ments reaffirmed the principle that “The solidarity of the American States 
and the high aims which are sought through it require the political organi- 
zation of those States on the basis of the effective exercise of representative 
democracy.’’®® The American Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Man, 
as Resolution XXX of the Conference, included political rights and duties 
essential to the functioning of democratic government.’ Resolution 
XXXII, on The Preservation and Defense of Democracy in America, was di- 
rected against Communist and other totalitarian activities, but couched in 
language which recognized a connection between living standards and dem- 
ocratic institutions, while condemning “every system tending to suppress 
political and civil rights and liberties, and in particular the action of inter- 
national communism or any other totalitarian doctrine.’ These several 


96. Ibid., p. 333- 

97. See, for example, Resolutions III, VI, and VII of the Second Meeting of Consulta- 
tion, entitled respectively: Coordination of Police and Judicial Measures for the Defense of 
Society and Institutions of Each American State; Activities Directed from Abroad against 
Domestic Institutions; and Diffusion of Doctrines Tending to Place in Jeopardy the Com- 
mon Inter-American Democratic Ideal or to Threaten the Security and Neutrality of 
the American Republics (ibid., pp. 351-52, 353-56). See also Resolutions XVII 
(Subversive Activities) and XVIII (Inter-American Conference on Coordination of 
Police and Judicial Measures) of the Third Meeting of Consultation. (Conferencias 
internacionales americanas primer suplemento, 1938-1942 [Washington, D.C.: Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1943], pp- 195-98; 199-200.) 

98. Resolution XI (Conferencias internacionales americanas, segundo suplemento, p. 

25) « : 
99. This is Article 3(d) of the amended Charter. It is interesting to note that at one 
point, a Brazilian delegate indicated that in his government’s view, any American state 
should have the right to membership in the OAS by simply adhering to its Charter, 
provided that that state had a democratic form of government, based on several parties, 
liberty of suffrage, a possibility of private economic initiative, and guaranteed the 
fundamental rights of man. (Brazil, Ministerio das Relacdes Exteriores, 1X Conferéncia 
Internacional Americana; relatério do Chefe da Delegacgéo do Brasil, Embaixador Joao 
Neves da Fontoura [Rio de Janeiro: Imprensa Nacional, 1948], pp. 21-22.) Needless to say, 
this proposal was not adopted. 

100. Final Act, in United States, Department of State, Ninth International Conference 
of American States . . . (Publication 3263; Washington, D.C., 1948) , pp. 260-66. 

101. Ibid., pp. 266-67. 
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actions represented a step forward in that they indicated that what was at 
issue was not only foreign subversion but reform of local practices which in 
many places was far from the democracy which the governnments had long 
professed to uphold. 

From this point forward, the dual concern with Communism on the one 
hand and indigenous nondemocratic political systems on the other has led 
to a series of efforts to realize the democratic principle in the political prac- 
tice of the American nations. These steps include the Declaration of San- 
tiago adopted by the Fifth Meeting of Consultation in 1959—which, while 
creating no binding treaty obligations, at least indicates what the prerequi- 
sites of democratic government are considered to be." They also include ef- 
forts—not least the establishment of a Special Consultative Committee on 
Security under Resolution II of the Eighth Meeting of Consultation—dis- 
cussed in a later chapter, to determine what steps can or should be taken to 
promote democracy in the Americas.’ Meanwhile, however, as the Ameri- 
can republics were torn between a desire for democracy and reluctance to 
act in support of it lest such action should constitute intervention, Trujillo 
was assisted out of power in the Dominican Republic by the Sixth Meeting 
of Consultation, but a return of the Trujillo dynasty was prevented by the 
United States in the absence of a willingness of other OAS members to act. 
President Frondizi was removed as President of Argentina by the armed 
forces, with no effective action undertaken by either the OAS or the United 
States. In July 1962 President Prado was incarcerated by Peruvian armed 
forces because he declined to invalidate recent presidential elections. Nor 
were these the only instances in which elected governments were overturned 
without giving rise to OAS action of any kind. The principle of support of 
representative democracy was strong; the practice, weak. Nevertheless two 
lines of thought held promise for the future. The first was U.S. concurrence 
with Latin Americans that the raising of living standards is an important 
way to bolster democratic regimes. The second is to be found in Resolution 
XXVI of the Second Special Inter-American Conference, in which the Con- 
ference urged governments, in determining whether or not to recognize gov- 
ernments coming into power by coup d’état, to consider whether the new 
governments proposed to hold elections within a reasonable time, whether 
or not they were committed to respect the rights laid down in the American 
Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Man, and whether they expected to 
comply with their country’s obligations under the Declaration to the Peo- 
ples of the Americas and the principles laid down in the Charter of Punta 
del Este of 1961.1% 


Respect for Human Rights. The principle that human rights should be 
safeguarded is obviously closely connected with both the right of self-deter- 


102. See Fifth Meeting of Consultation, Final Act, pp. 4-6. 103. See infra, chap. xii, 
104. Final Act, pp. 38-39. 
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mination and support of democracy as a form of government. Like self-de- 
termination and support of democracy, it became of real concern to the 
members of the IAS towards the end of World War II, when Resolution IX 
of the Chapultepec Conference directed the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union to have prepared a Declaration of the Rights and Duties of 
Man; this was to be annexed to the draft Organic Pact which the Ninth 
Conference was to consider at the end of the war.’ The Ninth Conference, 
in 1948, proclaimed “the fundamental rights of the individual without dis- 
tinction as to race, nationality, creed or sex” in Article 5 (j) of the OAS 
Charter,"’° and it adopted the American Declaration of the Rights and Du- 
ties of Man referred to above. The Declaration, divided into two chapters, 
proclaimed not only the long-familiar civil and political rights, but a num- 
ber of rights and duties of a social and economic sort less familiar to Anglo- 
Saxon society. Since the Ninth Conference an Inter-American Commission 
has been established and considerable work has been done on the drafting 
of a Convention on Human Rights. The Commission, created as a result of 
a resolution of the Fifth Meeting of Consultation, came into existence in 
1960 and has been exceedingly active since that time in the area of political 
as well as civil rights. The importance attached to its work by the mid-six- 
ties led the Third Special Inter-American Conference to list it as an “organ” 
of the OAS in Article 51 of the amended Charter. Its duties under Article 
112 of the amended Charter are “‘to promote the observance and protection 
of human rights and to serve as a consultative organ of the Organization in 
these matters.’”’ Study of a Convention on Human Rights has been going on 
since Resolution VIII of the Fifth Meeting of Consultation (1959) called 
for the conclusion of such an agreement.*%” 


An Attack against One Is an Attack against All. As noted in Chapter I, 
this principle goes back to Resolution XXVII, Declaration of Principles of 
Inter-American Solidarity and Cooperation, of the Buenos Aires Conference 
(1936). Its antecedents also include Resolution CIX (Declaration of 
Lima) , of 1938. The most important antecedent, however, is Resolution XV 
of the Second Meeting of Consultation (1940), in which the Ministers de- 
clared that: “any attempt on the part of a non-American State against the 
integrity or inviolability of the territory, the sovereignty or the political in- 
dependence of an American State shall be considered as an act of aggression 


105. Resolution on Reorganization, Consolidation and Strengthening of the Inter-Amer- 
ican System (Conferencias internacionales americanas, segundo suplemento, p. 23). The 
Declaration of Mexico, Resolution XI of the same conference, declared that the happiness 
of man in society was the purpose of the state, and indicated that equality of opportunity 
to enjoy all of the spiritual and material goods offered by our civilization is among the 
rights of man. (Ibid., pp. 25-26.) 

106. Art. 3 (j) of the amended Charter. 107. See chap. xii. 
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against the States which sign this declaration.”*** This commitment, which 
covered only threats by non-American states, was broadened by Resolution 
VIII of the Chapultepec Conference (1945) to extend to attempts by any 
state against the integrity, territorial inviolability, sovereignty or independ- 
ence of an American state.’°® The Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal As- 
sistance (Rio Treaty) 1947 retained this broadened conception for cases 
of armed attack, spelling out the obligations of the American states in such 
an eventuality,"° as well as in cases of aggression not involving armed at- 
tack. Similarly, Chapter V of the OAS Charter (Chapter VI of the 
amended Charter) embodies the broader formulation: 


Every act of ageression by a State against the territorial integrity or 
the inviolability of the territory or against the sovereignty or political in- 
dependence of an American State shall be considered an act of aggres- 
sion against the other American States.” 


The procedures to be followed in such an eventuality, according to Article 
25 of the Charter, are those of the Rio Treaty.” 

As will be discussed elsewhere,’ various problems of interpretation have 
arisen in connection with the application of the Rio Treaty. Certainly one 
of the most difficult has been that of determining whether the Treaty can or 
should be used to cover attempts by the Communist bloc, or an American 
state affliated with the Communist bloc, to subvert the political institutions 
of OAS members. The principle that an attack on one is to be regarded as 
an attack on all, however, is as firmly established in American international 
law—if not, perhaps, in the affection of the American governments—as the 
principle of nonintervention. As in the case of nonintervention, however, 
much depends upon the interpretation that the governments may be dis- 
posed to give to the legal obligation. 


General Responsibility for the Raising of Living Standards. Although 
the Latin American members of the OAS began before the end of World 
War II to seek general acceptance (and particularly, acceptance by the 


108. Reciprocal Assistance and Cooperation for the Defense of the Nations of the 
Americas (International Conferences of American States, First Supplement, p. 360) . 

109. Part I (Conferencias internacionales americanas, segundo suplemento, p. 19) . 

110. Art. 3 (ibid., p. 93) . 111. Art. 6 (ibid., p. 94). 

112. Art. 24 of the 1948 Charter; Art. 27 of the amended document. 

113. “If the inviolability or the integrity of the territory or the sovereignty or political 
independence of any American State should be affected by an armed attack or by an act of 
aggression that is not an armed attack, or by an extra-continental conflict, or by a conflict 
between two or more American States, or by any other fact or situation that might 
endanger the peace of America, the American States, in furtherance of the principles of 
hemispheric solidarity or collective self-denfese, shall apply the measures and procedures 
established in the special treaties on the subject.” (Art. 28 of the amended Charter.) 

114. See infra, chap. xi. 
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United States) of the proposition that the American republics have a mu- 
tual responsibility to raise the living standards of the peoples of the hemi- 
sphere’s underdeveloped areas, it is only since 1960 that the effort can be 
said to have succeeded. 

Attempts were made by the Latin Americans at virtually every postwar 
gathering to gain U.S. assistance for economic development—which they re- 
garded as essential to the raising of standards of living—on a scale more or 
less equivalent to that of the Marshall Plan for postwar Europe. The Tru- 
man Administration felt that the requirements of Europe, and, after the 
Communist victory in China in 1949, Asia, must be given priority. The Ei- 
senhower Administration was unenthusiastic about Latin American eco- 
nomic development and insisted that in any case development should be 
financed largely by private enterprise (foreign investors) . It was only after 
the deterioration in U.S. relations with Latin America was demonstrated in 
the course of the 1958 Nixon visit to South America, and after the pro-Com- 
munist orientation of Castro’s Cuba became apparent, that U.S. policy 
began to change. Evidenced first in the agreement to establish an Inter- 
American Development Bank (1959) and then in the signature of the Act of 
Bogota and the financing of a Fund for Social Development (1960), the 
U.S. change in policy was completed by the Kennedy announcement of the 
Alliance for Progress program early in 1961. (It has been alleged with more 
than a grain of truth that Castro should be given the credit for Washing- 
ton’s change of heart!) 

The Charter of Punta del Este embodies the common program under 
the title Alliance for Progress. Adopted at the August 1961 ministerial-level 
meeting of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Charter of 
Punta del Este states the principle of general responsibility for the raising of 
living standards in the following words: 


It is the purpose of the Alliance for Progress to enlist the full energies 
of the peoples and governments of the American republics in a great co- 
operative effort to accelerate the economic and social development of the 
participating countries of Latin America, so that they may achieve max1- 
mum levels of well-being, with equal opportunities for all, in democratic 
societies adapted to their own needs and desires.*” ' 


It is not only general responsibility which is at issue by now, however. 
Economists were—or soon became—convinced that the raising of living 
standards required Latin American economic integration. Indeed, a year be- 
fore the Punta del Este meeting of 1961, both the Central American and a 
number of South American countries had signed treaties designed to lead 
eventually to a Latin American common market. At Punta del Este in 1961, 


115. Inter-American Economic and Social Council, op. cit., p. 9. This is the opening 
paragraph of Title I, Objectives of the Alliance for Progress. 
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the desirability of such a move had been afhirmed. As implementation of the 
Alliance for Progress was undertaken, the urgency of economic integration 
appeared to increase. The result was the incorporation, in Article 40 of the 
amended Charter’s Chapter on Economic Standards, of the statement: 


The Member States recognize that integration of the developing 
countries of the Hemisphere is one of the objectives of the inter-Ameri- 
can system and, therefore, shall orient their efforts and take the necessary 
measures to accelerate the integration process, with a view to establish- 
ing a Latin American common market in the shortest possible time. 


The American Chiefs of State, meeting at Punta del Este in 1967, reaffirmed 
the principles of the Punta del Este Meeting which established the Alliance 
for Progress and in the opening sentence of Chapter I of the Action Pro- 
gram approved at the 1967 gathering stated: “Economic integration is a 
collective instrument for accelerating Latin American development and 
should constitute one of the policy goals of each of the countries of the re- 
gion.’’° As Secretary General Mora indicated in his address to the Third 
Special Inter-American Conference, “Such integration is now a basic princi- 
ple of the Organization of American States.” 

In connection with this total economic development it should always be 
kept in mind that the original framers of the Alliance for Progress tied the 
program to the problem of rooting democracy more firmly in the Latin 
American countries. This relationship has not been forgotten; the Preamble 
to the Declaration adopted by the Chiefs of State in 1967 makes this quite 
clear: 


United in the intent to strengthen democratic institutions, to raise 
the living standards of their peoples and to assure their increased partici- 
pation in the development process, creating for these purposes suitable 
conditions in the political, economic and social as well as labor 
HOLES ent 4 


the heads of government agreed to undertake the commitments outlined in 
the Action Program. 

The foregoing, then, represent the principles upon which the IAS is 
based. They underlie not only the work of the organs and agencies to be dis- 
cussed in the following chapter; consciousness of them also governs the in- 
structions which governments give their delegations as they participate in 
the work of inter-American cooperation. 


116. Pan American Union, Meeting of American Chiefs of State, p. 62. 

117. Special Inter-American Conference (Third) , Doc. 18: ““Address Delivered by His 
Excellency the Secretary General of the Organization of American States, Dr. José A. Mora, 
At the Third Plenary Session, February 16, 1967” (OEA/Ser.E/XIV.1) , p. 5. 

118. Pan American Union, Meeting of American Chiefs of State, p. 57. 


CHAPTER.III 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE OFGa 
ZATION OF AMERICAN STAs 


The principles and purposes of the Organization of American States are im- 
plemented through a number of organs and agencies, some of which the 
1967 amendments modified substantially and a few of which, strictly speak- 
ing, are a part of the Inter-American System (IAS) without being compo- 
nents of the OAS. 

The term “Inter-American System’’was_in-general use before the OAS 
came into existence, and it continues to be used by some authorities to cover 
not only the OAS, but also inter-American agencies which have not been 
placed under the administrative control of the OAS, commitments under- 
taken outside the OAS or antecedent to the signature of its Charter, princi- 
ples of international law which have been accepted by the American 
republics but not by the entire international community, and principles of 
international conduct which are considered basic to international life in the 
Western Hemisphere, whether or not they have been given the form ofa 
treaty obligation.t When the OAS Charter was signed in 1948, it was gener- 
ally assumed that the OAS would replace the [AS—that the OAS would rep- 
resent a consolidation of both inter-American organization and past com- 
mitments, as well as a reaffirmation of the principles upon which inter- 
American relationships are presumably based. But since 1948, as in the earlier 
history of inter-American organization, new agencies have been created and 
remain outside the principal structure of the Organization (e.g., the Inter- 
American Development Bank) ; not all inter-American treaty commitments 


1. See, for example, John C. Dreier: 

The truth is that the O.A.S. is the main institutional manifestation of something 
much larger and more complex. That larger entity once had the more suggestive 
name of the Union of American Republics. Today it is usually referred to as the 
Inter-American System. 

The Inter-American System is a conglomeration of many things. Most important 
of all, it is a set of principles that serve as the accepted basis of international conduct 
among the member states. It also incorporates certain purposes or objectives held in 
common by the constituent countries and a large number of treaties and other 
international agreements of varied juridical import. Finally, the Inter-American 
System comprises a group of organizations or agencies engaged in a variety of 
activities intended to assure the observance of the agreed principles, purposes, and 
treaty obligations and to help achieve the goals which the American states have set 
for themselves. 

The Organization of American States and the Hemisphere Crisis (New York: Harper and 
Row, for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1962), p. 11. 
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have been consolidated within the OAS (those relating to pacific settlement, 
for example) ; and at least some of the principles of the IAS, although reaf- 
firmed in the OAS Charter, appear to be regarded to some extent as some- 
thing outside the Organization—as norms expected not only to govern the 
conduct of OAS members internally and in their relations with each other 
but also to limit the activities which members may authorize the OAS to un- 
dertake. 

To the extent that OAS purposes are achieved through non-OAS 
agencies of the IAS, such agencies must at least be mentioned in a chapter 
devoted primarily to the framework of the OAS. In view of the fact that the 
1948 Charter is soon to be altered, consideration must be given not only to 
the OAS structure of 1968 but also to that which will exist when the 1967 
amendments are ratified. The sections which follow are designed to provide 
an overview of both the OAS of early 1968, and the Organization as it will 
be after the 1967 amendments go into effect. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The orginal members of the OAS are the twenty-one states, long mem- 
bers of the regional association, which ratified the Charter of 1948. Article 2 
of that document provided that “All American States that ratify the present 
Charter are members of the Organization.” Article 3 indicated that any fu- 
ture union of former OAS members should give membership to the new en- 
tity and involve loss of membership of the old.’ 

The intent of Article g was to make it possible for Canada to join the or- 
ganization simply by ratifying the Charter. With the rapid decolonization of 
the postwar world, however—and more specifically, the prospective decolo- 
nization of areas with reference to which the American republics had terri- 
torial claims*—doubts arose in a number of countries as to whether it ought 
to be left solely to a state desiring membership to determine its eligibility. 
In 1962, Guatemala formally raised the question in the OAS Council; the 
Council referred the item to its Committee on Juridical-Political Affairs. 
The Inter-American Juridical Committee became interested in the question 
in 1963.‘ In the course of the consideration of the matter in the Inter-Ameri- 
can Juridical and Council committees, it became apparent that problems 
were posed not only in respect to former colonial areas but also as regards 
the relationship of new members to the Rio Treaty, which contains the 


2. For the text of the 1948 Charter, see Appendix A. 

g.As in the case of Guatemala with respect to Belice, Argentina as regards the 
Falkland Islands, neighboring countries in respect to the Guianas, Venezuela vis-a-vis 
British Honduras, etc. 

4. For the history of the consideration of this question, see Inter-American Juridical 
Committee, Normas para la admisién de nuevos miembros a la Organizacidén de los 
Estados Americanos; Proyecto de dictamen y observaciones (OEA/Ser.I/VI.2; CIJ-71; 
Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, Oct. 1964) , pp. 1-3. 
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members’ commitments in respect to security questions coming before the 
Organization. Enthusiasm for automatic admission virtually disappeared; 
the real question soon became whether it would be necessary to amend the 
Charter or adopt a Protocol to elaborate the safeguards which appeared to 
be necessary, or whether control of admissions could be achieved by inter- 
pretation of existing articles of the Charter. 

The Council Committee concluded that any independent American 
state desiring membership might manifest that fact in a note to the Secre- 
tary General; informed of this initiative, the Council might decide by a 
two-thirds vote whether or not to authorize the Secretary General to open 
the Charter to the signature of the applicant and accept its deposit of ratifi- 
cation. The Committee also felt that in applying, the potential member 
should indicate its intention of signing and ratifying the Rio Treaty, and 
considering Resolutions XCVI and XCVII of the Tenth Conference, that 
membership should be denied to territories subject to claims of existing 
American republics. The Committee presented a draft resolution to the 
Council on October 1, 1963, to the foregoing effect.’ Implicit in this draft 
resolution was the assumption that the matter could be handled by interpre- 
tation and that Charter amendment would not be required. This position 
was challenged in the Inter-American Juridical Committee. Unable to reach 
agreement, however, the latter sent the opinion of its Chilean member, Am- 
bassador Luis David Cruz Ocampo, as well as the views of two other mem- 
bers, to the Council for its consideration.® 

Since members of the OAS Council were divided on the draft resolution,’ 
at the request of the Argentine Representative, the Council on November 4, 
1964, convoked the First Special Inter-American Conference to meet at the 
Pan American Union beginning December 16 to consider the norms which 
should govern the admission of new members.® 

The Conference debated the same questions which had occupied the 
Council’s Committee and the Juridical Committee.? Over the objections of 


5. OAS Council, Draft Report on the Admission of New Members . . . Submitted by 
the Committee on Juridical-Political Affairs (OEA/Ser.G/IV; C-i-638 Rev.; Washington, 
D.C.: Pan American Union, 1963) , pp. 3-4. 

6. Inter-American Juridical Committee, Informe del Comité Juridico Interamericano 
sobre la labor desarrollada durante su periodo de sesiones'de 1964 (OEA/Ser.1/VI.1; 
CIJ-74; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1964), p. 3. The views of the Juridical 
Committee members are to be found in Inter-American Juridical Committee, Normas 

a) PPa5=23¢ 

a ents by the U.S. and Costa Rican delegations are to be found in OEA/ 
Ser.G/V/Docs. C-d-1178 and C-d-1262, respectively. 

8.See Special Inter-American Conference (First), Actas y documentos (OEA/Ser.E/ 
XII.g; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1965) , pp. 3-4. 

g. See the report of the Rapporteur of the General Committee, ibid., pp. 57-59, as well 
as the Chairman’s oral report on the activities of the General Committee’s Working Group, 
ibid., pp. 87-92. Details of General Committee consideration are to be found on pp. 
93-108. 
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Guatemala, Panama, Nicaragua, Chile, and El Salvador, the Conference re- 
jected the idea of concluding a Protocol, deciding instead to incorporate the 
procedure agreed upon in a resolution to be called ‘““The Act of Washing- 
ton.” The Act of Washington was approved by unanimous vote on Decem- 
ber 18.*° Its Preamble reiterated the desire of the governments to admit ad- 
ditional members provided they be independent American states ready and 
willing to sign and ratify the Charter, and referred to the security obliga- 
tions of OAS members and to the powers of the Inter-American Conference 
and Council of the Organization. The first operative paragraph provided: 


That any independent American state that desire [sic] to become a 
member of the Organization should so indicate by means of a note ad- 
dressed to the Secretary General, in which it declares that it is willing to 
sign and ratify the Charter of the Organization of American States and 
to accept all the obligations inherent in the condition of membership in 
the Organization, especially those relating to collective security expressly 
set forth in Articles 24 and 25, of the Charter of the Organization. 


The second paragraph stipulated that the Secretary General should inform 
the Council of the application, after which the latter by a two-thirds major- 
ity might authorize the Secretary General to permit the applicant to sign 
and ratify the Charter. The third operative paragraph prohibited the Coun- 
cil from authorizing the admission of any state to part or all of whose terri- 
tory an existing member had a claim until that claim had been liquidated 
through some form of pacific settlement.” 

The Act of Washington presumably settled the matter and opened the 
way for the admission of states known to be considering application.” Soon 
after its adoption, however, the movement to amend the Charter in other re- 
spects gained impetus, and no members were admitted until the Third Spe- 
cial Inter-American Conference had had an opportunity early in 1967 to 


10. Cuba was not represented at the Conference; all other OAS members were present. 

11. The text of operative paragraph (3) provided: “That the Council of the Organiza- 
tion shall not take any decision with respect to a request for admission on the part of a 
political entity whose territory, in whole or in part, is subject, prior to the date of this 
resolution, to litigation or claim between an extracontinental country and one or more 
member states of the Organization of American States, until the dispute has been ended by 
some peaceful procedure.” (For the text of the Act of Washington, see Special Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference [First], op. cit., pp. 147-49.) Several countries, in explaining their votes on 
the Act of Washington, noted that they had voted for paragraph (1) with the understand- 
ing that it necessarily implied signature and ratification of the Rio Treaty—among them, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, and Ecuador. (Ibid., pp. 64, 65, 150-52.) 

12. Jamaica had applied for admission to the Pan American Health Organization in 
1962 and had been put off pending resolution of the whole admissions problem (OAS 
Council, Report on the Note from the Pan American Sanitary Bureau with Reference to 
the Request of Jamaica . . . [OEA/Ser.G/IV; C-i-592 Rev.; g Oct. 1962], p. 2.) Trinidad 
and Tobago was also known to be interested, and, like Jamaica, sent an observer to the 
First Special Conference. 
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consider the admission process in connection with general Charter amend- 
ment. The ‘Third Conference incorporated the main points of the Act of 
Washington into Articles 6-8 of the amended Charter, while giving the 
General Assembly, on recommendation of the Permanent Council, the au- 
thority to authorize the Secretary General to accept signature and ratifica- 
tion of the Charter by potential members. The two-thirds vote required ear- 
lier for Council decisions in this matter is required under the revised 
Charter for action by both the Permanent Council and the General Assem- 
bly.* 

With the matter of procedure finally resolved, the OAS Council held a 
special meeting in Buenos Aires before the Third Special Conference ended; 
applying the principles of the Act of Washington since the Protocol of 
Amendment had not yet gone into effect, it admitted Trinidad and Tobago 
to the OAS as the latter’s twenty-second member.’* Barbados was admitted 
on October 4, 1967. While the intentions of Canada remained unclear, a 
new era had begun in which a wider membership might soften some of the 
customary rough edges in the relationship between the United States and 
the Latin American members. And additional new members were expected. 
Some of the potential members, including Canada, had sent observers to 
various inter-American meetings for some years, while others were actual or 
potential members of the specialized organizations.” As Trinidad and To- 
bago was followed into the OAS by other new members, the old dichotomy 
between the United States and the Latin American members might be ex- 
pected to be blurred.” 

The OAS Charter contains no provision for suspension or expulsion. 
The Castro Government of Cuba was nevertheless deprived of the right of 
representation in OAS organs as a result of Resolution VI of the Eighth 
Meeting of Consultation in January 1962. That resolution declared the 


13.For the text of the revised Charter, see Appendix B or Special Inter-American 
Conference (Third) , Documentos, 4 vols. (OEA/Ser.E/XIV.1; Washington, D.C.: Pan 
American Union, 1967) , I, 371-418. 

14.Ibid., IV, 261-63 (“Note Dated February 9, 1967, Sent by the Prime Minister and 
Minister of External Affairs of Trinidad and Tobago to the Secretary General of the 
Organization of American States with Attached Application for Membership in the 
Organization”) . The note indicated the willingness of Trinidad and Tobago both to sign 
and ratify the Charter and to respect all of its obligations, “expressly those relative to 
collective security expressly set forth in Articles 24 and 25... .” The speech of the 
Guatemalan Minister of Foreign Affairs at the Closing Session mentions the special 
Council meeting at which Trinidad and Tobago was admitted. (Ibid., I, 311.) 

15.Canada is a member of the Inter-American Statistical Institute and the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History, for example, while Jamaica is a member of 
the Pan American Health Organization. 

16. It is of interest, however, that at the meeting of American Chiefs of State in April, 
1967, at which Trinidad and Tobago was represented by its Prime Minister, the term 
“Latin American” was held to cover all members of the OAS other than the United States. 
See Pan American Union, Meeting of American Chiefs of State, Punta del Este, Uruguay, 
April 12-14, 1967 (OEA/Ser.C/1X.1; Washington, D.C., 1967), p. 61 n. 
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adoption of a Marxist-Leninist form of government to be incompatible with 
the exercise of membership in the Inter-American System. 

The right of representation in the OAS does not mean that a member 
will always choose to exercise it. On September 3, 1962, the Bolivian govern- 
ment declared that it would not participate further in OAS activities (or or- 
gans) until the OAS Council took what it considered to be appropriate ac- 
tion in respect to charges brought earlier against Chile in connection with 
the latter’s diversion of water from the Lauca River.” Bolivia resumed par- 
ticipation in January 1965. 

Members may withdraw from the OAS on two years’ notice, providing 
that they have fulfilled all their obligations under the Charter.”* 


STRUCTURE UNDER THE 
ORIGINAL CHARTER 


Under the 1948 Charter the principal elements of the Organization have 
been the Inter-American Conferences; the Meetings of Consultation of Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics; the OAS Council and 
its subsidiary organs; the Pan American Union; specialized conferences; and 
specialized organizations. Other agencies not described in the Charter as 
“organs” have also been operative (see Chart 1). In addition, the ends of 
the OAS have been furthered by official inter-American instrumentalities 
not a part of the OAS, by one or more quasi-official agencies, and by the ef- 
forts of non-governmental organizations. 


The Inter-American Conference. Formally, the Inter-American Confer- 
ence was described in the Charter as the policy-determining body of the 
OAS. According to Article 33 of the 1948 instrument: 


The Inter-American Conference is the supreme organ of the Organi- 
zation of American States. It decides the general action and policy of the 
Organization and determines the structure and functions of its Organs, 
and has the authority to consider any matter relating to friendly rela- 
tions among the American States. . . . 


The Inter-American Conferences represented a continuation of what be- 
fore 1948 were officially termed the International Conferences of American 
States, although the conferences were then, and thereafter, often referred to 
informally as the Pan American conferences. Thus the Eighth Pan American 
Conference, held at Lima in 1938, was officially the Eighth International 
Conference of American States; the Tenth Pan American Conference, held 
in 1954 after the adoption of the Charter, is officially entitled the Tenth In- 
ter-American Conference. 


17. See New York Times, Sept. 4, 1962. 
18. Art. 112 of the original Charter; Art. 148 of the amended Charter. 
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Source: OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1967 (Washington, D.C.: Pan 
American Union, n.d.) , p. 196. 


The Inter-American Conference was to meet every five years at a time 
fixed by the OAS Council in agreement with the host governments.” In fact, 
it has been rare for the Conference to meet on schedule. When the political 


19. 1948 Charter, Art. 35. The date of the Conference was subject to change with the 
approval of two-thirds of the governments. (Art. 36.) 
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climate has been such as to make a fruitful Conference unlikely, for exam- 
ple, it has generally been postponed. Thus the Eleventh Conference, sched- 
uled by resolution of the Tenth Conference to meet in Quito, Ecuador, 
should have convened in 1959 had the Charter schedule been adhered to. 
There have been at least four postponements, however, attributable in large 
part to the strained relations between Peru and Ecuador. The last date set 
was canceled by the OAS Council on May 2g, 1961. It was decided on that oc- 
casion that the Council should fix a new date in consultation with the host 
country in due course.”® With the amendment of the Charter in process in 
1967, it was assumed, however, that the Eleventh Conference would never 
be held. Thus the series of regular Conferences would appear to have been 
completed by the ten already held.* 

_All OAS members have been represented with equal vote in the Inter- 
American Conference. As already indicated, the Conference has been able to 
consider any question which the governments have agreed to place on its 
agenda. The infrequency of sessions, however, meant that many important 
matters had to be decided, if at all, outside the Conference—in the Meetings 
of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, in the OAS Council, in in- 
formal meetings of Foreign Ministers or Chiefs of State, or in formal meet- 
ings of the latter. 

The Conference has always been a full-dress occasion accompanied by 
much pomp and circumstance. It has been governed by regulations ap- 
proved by the OAS Council after consultation with the governments. By 
and large, Conference procedures have been similar to those of other large 
international conferences, with committee consideration followed by final 
decisions taken in plenary sessions. 

A great many matters relating to pacific settlement and security, eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural affairs have normally been considered by the In- 
ter-American Conference. Action has culminated in the signature of draft 
treaties and conventions and in the adoption of Final Acts which have in- 
cluded all resolutions, recommendations, declarations, and votes of appre- 





20. Organization of American States, Secretary General, Informe anual, 1961 
(OEA/Ser.D/III.13; Washington, D.C., n.d.), p. 16. 

21. The dates and seats of the ten Pan American Conferences held to date are as 
follows: 


First Oct. 2, 1889-April 19, 1890 Washington, D.C. 
Second Oct. 22, 1901—Jan. 31, 1902 Mexico City 
Third July 23-Aug. 27, 1906 Rio de Janeiro 
Fourth July 12—Aug. go, 1910 Buenos Aires 
Fifth March 25—May 3, 1923 Santiago de Chile 
Sixth Jan. 16—-Feb. 20, 1928 Havana 

Seventh Dec. 3-26, 1933 Montevideo 
Eighth Dec. 9-27, 1938 Lima 

Ninth March 20-May 2, 1948 Bogota 

Tenth March 1-28, 1954 Caracas 


Eleventh Quito 
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ciation approved at plenary sessions. The texts of these documents may be 
found conveniently in a series of volumes entitled The International Con- 
ferences of American States, the publication of which was begun by the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace in 1931. The first volume, to- 
gether with First and Second Supplements, has been published in both Eng- 
lish and Spanish.” 

The 1948 Charter provided for the holding of extraordinary sessions of 
the Inter-American Conference “in special circumstances and with the ap- 
proval of two-thirds of the American Governments. . . .””* Special Confer- 
ences held prior to 1968 include: 


The International Conference of American States on Conciliation and 
Arbitration (Washington, D.C., December 10, 1928—January 5, 
1920) . 

Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace (Buenos Aires, 
December 1-28, 1936) . 

Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace (Mexico 
City, February 21—March 8, 1945) . 

Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Continental Peace 
and Security (Rio de Janeiro, August 15—September 2, 1947) . 

First Special Inter-American Conference (Washington, D.C., December 
16-18, 1964) . 

Second Special Inter-American Conference (Rio de Janeiro, November 
17-30, 1965) . 

Third Special Inter-American Conference (Buenos Aires, February 
11-27, 1967) . 


As indicated by the somewhat lengthy titles of the earlier Special Confer- 
ences, each has concentrated on a special problem: the Washington and 
Buenos Aires (1936) Conferences on methods of pacific settlement; the 
Mexico City (or Chapultepec) Conference on postwar organization; the — 
1947 Rio Conference on the conclusion of a permanent treaty for continen- 
tal defense. The first of the post-Charter Special Conferences dealt with the 
admission of new members to the OAS. The Second and Third Special Con- 
ferences were concerned with amendment of the Charter. 


Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the Ameri- 
can Republics. As mentioned in Chapter I, these Meetings also antedate 
the Charter and will continue under the amended Charter. Under the 
Charter, Meetings are held for two purposes: “‘to consider problems of an 
urgent nature and of common interest to the American States,” and to serve 


22. The two language editions do not cover precisely the same time period in each 
volume. 23. Art. 36. 
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as Organ of Consultation under the Rio Treaty.** Meetings of Consultation 
take place at no fixed interval; the decision to hold a Meeting is taken— 
even under the amended Charter—at the request of any member govern- 
ment by an absolute majority of members of the OAS Council (Permanent 
Council) , acting on instruction of their respective governments.” In case of 
armed attack, however, the Charter provides that a Meeting must convene 
“without delay.”*° The OAS Council has had power to adopt the program 
and regulations of the Meetings after consultation with the governments.” 

The governments are represented at the Meetings of Consultation by 
their Foreign Ministers or, by way of exception, by special delegates.” Meet- 
ings have generally been a good deal briefer than Conferences, and cere- 
monial occasions have been kept to a minimum. The action of Meetings 
takes the form of declarations, resolutions, and recommendations which, as 
in the case of the Conference, are incorporated into Final Acts. Draft con- 
ventions may also be signed. 

‘Twelve Meetings of Consultation were held prior to the end of 1967. As 
indicated in Chapter I, the first two (Panama, 1939; Havana, 1940), were 
concerned with problems created for the Western Hemisphere by the war in 
Europe, while the Third (Rio de Janeiro, 1942) was occasioned by the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. The Fourth Meeting was held in Washington, D.C., 
March 26—April 7, 1951, in an effort to concert policy in the face of the ag- 
gressive policies of international Communism in this hemisphere.*® The 
Fifth Meeting was held in Santiago, Chile, August 12-18, 1959, to consider 
international tensions in the Caribbean, effective representative democracy, 
and respect for human rights.*° The Sixth and Seventh Meetings of Consul- 
tation were held in San José, Costa Rica. The Sixth, August 16-21, 1960, 
took up Venezuelan charges against the Dominican Republic for complicity 
in an attempt upon the life of President Betancourt. The Seventh, August 
22-29, 1960, was convoked to consider the Cuban problem and the problem 
of Communist subversion, although other matters were also dealt with.** 
The Eighth Meeting, held at Punta del Este, Uruguay, January 22-31, 

24.1948 Charter, Art. 39; amended Charter, Art. 59. 

25.1948 Charter, Art. 40; Art. 60 of the amended Charter. 

26.1948 Charter, Art. 43; Art. 63 of amended Charter. 

27.1948 Charter, Art. 41; Art. 61 of amended Charter. 

28.1948 Charter, Art. 42; Art. 62 of amended Charter. 

29. For antecedents and program, see Conferencias internacionales americanas, segundo 
suplemento, 1945-1954 (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1956), pp. 223-24, and 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Fourth) , Proceedings (Washington, D.C.: Pan American 
Union, 1951), p. 6. 

go. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Fifth), Final Act (OEA/Ser.C/II.5; Washington, 
D.C.: Pan American Union, 1960) , p. 3. 

31. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Sixth), Actas y documentos (OEA/Ser.F/III.6; 


Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1961) ; Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Seventh) , 
Actas y documentos (OEA/Ser.F/III.7; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1961) . 
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1962,*" was again devoted to the Cuban problem, as was the Ninth (July 21- 
26, 1964) .°° The Tenth Meeting was protracted; it began in Washington, 
D.C., May 1, 1965, and continued well into 1966. Its subject was the situa- 
tion caused by the armed conflict in the Dominican Republic. The Eleventh 
Meeting of Consultation was held in three different periods of sessions early 
in 1967 and had as its task the development of an agenda for the Meeting of 
Chiefs of State which took place at Punta del Este, Uruguay, in April 1967. 
The Twelfth Meeting, held in Washington, D.C., from June to September 
1967, returned to the Cuban problem. Of the postwar Meetings, the Sixth, 
Eighth, and Ninth were held under the Rio Treaty; the others were con- 
vened to consider urgent problems of common interest. 

The Meeting of Consultation has been the channel through which the 
American governments have concerted policy when high-level intergovern- 
mental contacts have been considered necessary for the handling of political 
and security problems, except in those instances in which ad hoc meetings of 
chiefs of state have been resorted to for dealing with special problems. 
While armed attack is specified to be of sufficient urgency to require a Meet- 
ing of Consultation, there is no definition anywhere of what constitutes an 
“urgent matter of common interest.” It is for the governments to determine 
this point. 

The 1948 Charter provided that when serving as Organ of Consultation 
under the Rio Treaty, the Meeting might be assisted by an Advisory De- 
fense Committee consisting of the top military authorities of the govern- 
ments represented. This body was intended to advise the Meeting on the 
military aspects of collective defense.** The Advisory Defense Committee 
had not been called into being prior to early 1968. Instead, the Inter-Ameri- 
can Defense Board (IADB), created by Resolution XX XIX of the Third 
Meeting of Consultation® and consisting of one representative of the armed 
forces of each of the OAS members, has continued to be responsible for day-. 
to-day planning for the collective defense of the continent and has given the 
Meeting such advice as it may have requested.** Not mentioned in the 
Charter, the Defense Board is located in Washington, D.C. 


The OAS Council. The Council—slated for radical alteration under 
the amended Charter—is the body made chiefly responsible by the 1948 


32. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Eighth) , Documentos de la reunién (OEA/Ser.F/IL.8; 
Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1962) . 

33. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Ninth) , Documentos de la reunién (OEA/Ser.F/I1.9; 
Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1964) . 

34.1948 Charter, Arts. 45, 46; Arts. 65, 66 of the amended Charter. 

35. Conferencias internacionales americanas, primer suplemento (Washington, D.C.: 
Carnegie Edowment for International Peace, 1943) , p. 214. 

36. See International American Conference (Ninth), Actas y documentos, VI, 273-74, 
306 (Resolutions VII and XXXIV). 
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Charter for the effective functioning of the OAS between Conferences and 
Meetings of Consultation. Operating within the framework of the Charter 
and other international agreements, the Council was authorized to deal 
with any item referred to it by the Conference or the Meeting of Consulta- 
tion,*” as well as with matters specifically entrusted to it in the Charter. 

On the administrative side, the Council has elected the Secretary Gen- 
eral and Assistant Secretary General of the OAS,** and has determined the 
basis for the contributions by which the governments have defrayed the 
Organization’s expenses.” It has supervised the operations of the Pan 
American Union.“ It has drafted agreements covering the relationship of the 
specialized organizations to the OAS, and made arrangements for the co- 
operation of other inter-American organisms with the Organization. It has 
been responsible for coordinating the activities of inter-American specialized 
organizations, and was empowered to propose the creation of new ones or the 
elimination or consolidation of existing agencies. It has had the task under 
the 1948 Charter of coordinating inter-American activities with those of the 
United Nations.*t The Council, in consultation with the governments, has 
been responsible for drafting the agenda and regulations for the Conference 
and for the Meetings of Consultation,® as well as for some of the specialized 
conferences. It has been expected to see that studies and reports were pre- 
pared for consideration of Conferences and Meetings, and other inter-Amer- 
ican gatherings. 

The authority of the Council in the pacific settlement of disputes has 
been limited, compared with that of the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions.** Nevertheless it has been authorized to act provisionally as Organ of 
Consultation under the Rio Treaty pending the convocation of a Meeting 
of Consultation,“ and has exercised this function in such a way as to con- 
tribute materially to the solution of a number of inter-American disputes 
which have arisen since World War II.*° In addition, members of the Coun- 
cil have frequently been designated by their governments to serve on the 
five-member Inter-American Peace Committee originally created under Res- 
olution XIV of the Second Meeting of Consultation*® and activated by deci- 
sion of the OAS Council in 1948 under the name Inter-American Commit- 
tee on Methods for the Peaceful Solution of Conflicts. (The later name was 
adopted in 1949.) 

All members of the OAS have been represented as of right on the Coun- 
cil. Generally, the representatives have been Ambassadors accredited solely 
to the OAS. Members have had the right, however, to designate their Am- 


-_ 


37.1948 Charter, Art. 50. 38. Ibid., Arts. 79, 85. 39. Ibid., Art. 54. 

40. Ibid., Art. 51. 41.Ibid., Art. 53. 42. [bid., Arts. 38, 41. 

43. The reasons for this are explained in chap. i, supra. 

44. 1948 Charter, Art. 52; Rio Treaty, Art. 12. 45. See chaps. vi and xi. 

46. The International Conferences of American States, First Supplement, 1933-1940 
(Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1940) , p. 360. 
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bassadors to Washington as their representatives.’ The Council has nor- 
mally met twice a month and has met in special session as required. It has 
been presided over by a Chairman and Vice-Chairman elected annually and 
ineligible for immediate re-election.*® 

The Council has operated through a number of standing committees, 
and has designated special committees as required. The 1948 Charter pro- 
vided for three “organs” of the Council on which all OAS members have 
been represented—the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the In- 
ter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American Cultural Council. 
Although technically autonomous, these Council “organs” were to render 
advice to the OAS Council on matters within their competence. They were 
also to give technical advice to the governments on request*® and to main- 
tain contacts with U.N. agencies.°° 

The subordinate Councils have met at varying intervals. The Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council (I[A-ECOSOC) has of recent years 
held two Annual Meetings—a Meeting at Technical Level, and immedi- 
ately thereafter, a Meeting at Ministerial Level. Since the Second ministerial- 
level Meeting of IA-ECOSOC in 1963, the latter has had an executive 
committee in the form of an Inter-American Committee on the Alliance for 
Progress consisting of a Chairman and seven members. Its principal func- 
tion has been to coordinate and implement the work of ECOSOC as far as 
the Alliance for Progress is concerned.” The purpose of IA-ECOSOC is to 
further the economic and social well-being of the peoples of the hemisphere 
through cooperative action.” Its principal preoccupation since 1961, of 
course, has been the implementation of the Alliance for Progress program. 

The Inter-American Cultural Council has met much less frequently than 
IA-ECOSOC. The four meetings held prior to the signature of the Protocol 
of Amendment to the Charter in 1967 took place in Mexico City in 1951, 
Lima in 1956, San Juan, Puerto Rico, in 1959, and in Washington, D.C., in 
1966. The 1948 Charter provided for a permanent committee in a five-mem- 
ber Committee for Cultural Action. This committee, which has had its seat 
in Mexico City, has been responsible for promoting the Cultural Council’s 
objectives between sessions. The object of the Cultural Council is defined in 
the 1948 Charter as the furtherance of international: understanding, largely 
through cultural exchange.” 

Like the Inter-American Cultural Council, the Inter-American Council 
of Jurists has met infrequently; sessions have been held in 1950 at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, in 1953 at Buenos Aires, in 1956 at Mexico City, in 1959 at Santiago, 


47.1948 Charter, Art. 48. 48. Ibid., Art. 49. 49. [bid., Arts. 57-60. 
50. Ibid., Art. 61. 
51. Inter-American Economic and Social Council, Second Annual Meeting .. . at the 


Ministerial Level, Final Report (OEA/Ser.H/X.4; Washington, D.C., 1963) , pp. 9-15. 
52.1948 Charter, Art. 63. More specific functions are listed in Art. 64. 
53. See ibid., Arts. 73, 74. 
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Chile, and in 1965, in El Salvador. The nine-member Inter-American Jurid- 
ical Committee, with its seat in Rio de Janeiro, has served as the permanent 
committee of the Council of Jurists, undertaking research and making other 
studies required by the Council of Jurists, requested by the Inter-American 
Conference, the Meetings of Consultation, or the OAS Council. The Juridi- 
cal Committee has also undertaken studies on its own initiative. The func- 
tion of the Council of Jurists under the 1948 Charter has been to advise on 
legal matters and to further the development, as well as the codification, of 
international law and to promote uniformity of legislation.” 

Since the Council of Jurists will be abolished with the ratification of the 
amendments to the Charter, it seems unlikely that even pending such ratifi- 
cation, it will meet again. 


The Pan American Union. The secretariat of the OAS has been the Pan 
American Union—also referred to in the 1948 Charter as the General Secre- 
tariat—located in Washington, D.C. Headed by a Secretary General and an 
Assistant Secretary General of different nationalities elected for ten-year 
terms by the OAS Council, the staff of the Pan American Union operates as 
an international civil service the independence of which all OAS members 
are pledged to respect.” The functions of the secretariat derive from the 
OAS Charter and from directives given it by the Inter-American Confer- 
ence, the Meetings of Consultation, the OAS Council, and the latter’s subor- 
dinate councils. Its duties are similar to those of any large international 
secretariat, and range from making studies and undertaking research to 
keeping records and archives and managing various operating programs 
authorized by appropriate inter-American gatherings.”* The 1948 Charter 
required annual reports to the OAS Council and periodic reports to the 
Inter-American Conference on the work of the secretariat.” These are by far 
the best and most easily available official sources of information on OAS 
activities during the periods covered. 

The Secretary General has directed the Pan American Union and partic- 
ipated in the Inter-American Conference, Meetings of Consultation, special- 
ized conferences, and the OAS Council and its subsidiary organs. He is 
aided by an Assistant Secretary General who has also served as Secretary to 
the OAS Council.** Both the Secretary General and the Assistant Secretary 
General have been subject to dismissal by a two-thirds vote of the OAS 
Council for the good of the Organization.” 

The work of the Pan American Union is handled by a series of Offices 
and Departments discussed in Chapter VIII. The Union’s Operating pro- 
grams have included not only cultural and information programs but a 
number of projects which have formed a part of the OAS Technical Cooper- 
ation Program. 


54. See ibid., Art. 67. 55. [bid., Arts. 79, 85, 89, 90. 56. See ibid., Arts. 82, 83. 
57. Ibid., Art. 83 (g), (h). 58. Ibid., Art. 86. 59. [bid., Art. 87. 
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A relatively recent development has been the establishment of national 
offices of the Pan American Union in Latin America. These offices were 
meant both to give greater local impact to the Pan American Union’s infor- 
mation program and to assist the General Secretariat to play its role in 
connection with OAS activities taking place throughout the hemisphere. By 
1960 nineteen national offices were in operation; that is to say, there was 
such an office in every Latin American country except Cuba. A regional 
office was opened in Miami in January 1961.° While the national offices 
have varied in effectiveness, the development has been a promising one, 
both in terms of services performed and in terms of creating a greater sense 
of “belonging” among the Latin Americans than many have felt, in the past, 
as regards the Pan American Union. 

A regional office was set up in Paris in 1962-1963 by virtue of a decision 
of the OAS Council, but later was transferred to Geneva. Its primary func- 
tion has been to establish and maintain liaison with various European and 
U.N. agencies having their headquarters in Western Europe.” 


Specialized Conferences. As noted in Chapter I, specialized conferences 
have long been a part of the IAS and are continued in the amended 
Charter. Institutionalized in connection with the postwar reorganization of 
the IAS in 1948, the OAS Charter of 1948 defined these conferences as those 
dealing with technical matters or developing “specific aspects of inter-Amer- 
ican cooperation.” Such conferences could be convoked by the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference, the Meeting of Consultation, or the OAS Council acting ei- 
ther on its own motion or at the request of one of its subsidiary councils or a 
specialized organization. They could also be held under the terms of inter- 
American agreements. 

Specialized conferences may be ad hoc or periodic. The Economic Con- 
ference of Buenos Aires (1957), for example, was ad hoc in that it was not 
one of a series of general economic conferences convened at prearranged in- 
tervals. Many meetings on economic topics had been held before, and have 
been convoked since, but no series of periodic Economic Conferences has 
been established. (It should be kept in mind that the sessions of IA- 
ECOSOC have filled this need in recent years, but that is beside the im- 
mediate point.) 

Much more frequent in recent years than ad hoc conferences are periodic 
conferences meeting at more or less regular intervals. Some of these periodic 
conferences comprise the policy-determining organs of the specialized organ- 
izations. Thus the Pan American Sanitary Conference (17th, 1966) is an 
organ of the Pan American Health Organization; the Inter-American Con- 
ference on Agriculture (5th, 1960) is connected with the Inter-American In- 

60. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report (1960) , pp. 106-7. 


61. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1964-1965 (OEA/Ser.D/II1.16; 
Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, n.d.) , p. 109. 62. Art. 93. 
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stitute of the Agricultural Sciences; the General Assembly of the Pan Ameri- 
can Institute of Geography and History (8th, 1965) is an organ of that or- 
ganization; the Pan American Child Congress (13th, 1968) is related to the 
Inter-American Children’s Institute; the Inter-American Indian Congress 
(6th, 1968) is attached to the inter-American Indian Institute; and the As- 
sembly of the Inter-American Commission of Women (14th, 1967) is in the 
same category. 

A substantial number of periodic specialized conferences are uncon- 
nected with specialized organizations, however. In this category, for exam- 
ple, are to be found the Inter-American Conference of Ministers of Labor 
(gnd, 1966) ; the Inter-American Port and Harbor Conference (3rd, 1968) ; 
the Inter-American Statistical Conference (5th, October, 1967); the In- 
ter-American Telecommunications Conference (1st, 1960) ; the Inter-Ameri- 
can Travel Congress (9th, 1965) ; and the Pan American Highway Congress 
(10th, 1967) . 

The work of the specialized conferences is indicated by their titles; it 
will be discussed more fully in later chapters. 


Specialized Organizations. Specialized organizations, provided for under 
both the original and the amended Charters, are defined as “intergov- 
ernmental organizations established by multilateral agreements and having 
specific functions with respect to technical matters of common interest to 
the American States.’”°** Autonomous as to technical functions, the special- 
ized organizations were required under the 1948 Charter to give considera- 
tion to recommendations made to them by the OAS Council. The status of 
specialized organization was to be obtained upon conclusion of an agree- 
ment between the OAS Council and the specialized organization. The 
Charter provided that the agreement should define the relationship between 
the OAS and the specialized organization, and might provide for Council 
approval of organization budget and for the collection of member contribu- 
tions by the Pan American Union. The specialized organizations were au- 
thorized to conclude agreements with U.N. specialized agencies providing 
for cooperative relations between the two; in doing so, however, they were 
to safeguard their status within the OAS. 

Specialized organizations with which the OAS Council had concluded 
agreements prior to 1968 are five in number, but a sixth, the Inter-American 
Institute of the Agricultural Sciences, has also had specialized-organization 
status. 

The Pan American Health Organization (PAHO) was founded in 1902 
as the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. It changed its name after World War 
II and since that time has served not only as a specialized organization of 


63. 1948 Charter, Art. 95; amended Charter, Art. 130. 64. 1948 Charter, Arts. 53, 99. 
65. Ibid., Art. 100. 
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the OAS but also as the regional office in the Western Hemisphere of the 
World Health Organization. Located in Washington, D.C., it also has estab- 
lished offices in Mexico City, Guatemala City, Lima, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos 
Aires, and Caracas. All OAS members are members of PAHO, as are certain 
other political entities located in the Western Hemisphere (including Ja- 
maica). ‘The purpose of PAHO is to promote and coodinate efforts to im- 
prove the mental and physical health of the peoples of the region. Its major 
programs relate to the combating of communicable diseases, the strengthen- 
ing of national health programs and services, and the training of public 
health personnel. 

The Inter-American Children’s Institute (IACI) , founded in 1927 with 
the title American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood, 
is located in Montevideo. In this Institute, OAS members work to improve 
the health and living conditions of mothers and children. Essentially a re- 
search and information agency, the Institute has also held seminars on im- 
portant problems. 

The Inter-American Commission of Women (IACW), established in 
1928, is also an organization in which all OAS members have been repre- 
sented. Dedicated to improving the condition of women in terms not only of 
civil and political rights but also of actual economic and social situation, the 
Commission has its seat in Washington, D.C. Close links are maintained 
with the U.N. Commission on the Status of Women, UNESCO, and the In- 
ternational Labor Organization. 

The Pan American Institute of Geography and History (PAIGH), 
founded in 1929, has its seat in Mexico City. PAIGH exists to promote the 
study of geography, history, and related disciplines—a work in which all 
OAS members and some other states have participated. Its activities in the 
fields of cartography, oceanography, geology, and volcanology have been de- 
signed in part to assist in the development of natural resources. PAIGH’s 
work in the field of history, and the teaching of history, has relevance for the — 
enhancement of understanding among the peoples of America. 

The Inter-American Indian Institute, with its seat also in Mexico City, is 
an organization of countries with substantial Indian populations. Founded 
in 1940, the purpose of the Indian Institute is to promote the welfare of In- 
dians through research, dissemination of information, promotion of the 
training of experts, and similar activities. The Institute has also served as a 
channel of communication between the Indian bureaus of the member 
countries. 

The Inter-American Institute of the Agricultural Sciences (IAIAS) was 
founded in 1944 and has its headquarters in San José, Costa Rica. Member- 
ship has included fifteen OAS members. With field headquarters in ‘Tur- 
rialba, Costa Rica, IAIAS seeks to develop the agricultural sciences through 
research, teaching, and extension activities. 
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Other Agencies. Several agencies have not been included in the forego- 
ing survey, but are of considerable importance. The Inter-American Statisti- 
cal Institute (IASI) has never had the status of a specialized organization; 
rather it has been a quasi-governmental organization which has an agree- 
ment with the OAS under which its general secretariat has been the Statisti- 
cal Department of the Pan American Union.” Described by the Secretary 
General of the OAS in 1960 as “an autonomous professional agency within 
the framework of the Organization of American States,”® members of the 
Institute have included governments, institutions (such as central banks, 
statistical agencies, and business firms) , and individuals. The aim of the In- 
stitute is to improve statistical practices in the Western Hemisphere—an 
aim the importance of which can hardly be overestimated in view of the dif- 
ficulty of finding accurate, and comparable, statistics in the various coun- 
tries, at least until the last few years. 

Several more recently established commissions have joined the Inter- 
American Peace Committee in a status within the OAS which has involved 
considerable independence, although none has shared with the Committee 
the dubious distinction of having survived the signature of the OAS Charter 
in 1948 without having been mentioned either in that document or in any 
resolution of the Ninth Conference.** The Inter-American Commission on 
Human Rights (IACHR), established by the Fifth Meeting of Consultation 
(1959), and the Inter-American Nuclear Energy Commission (IANEC), 
recommended by the Inter-American Committee of Presidential 
Representatives® in 1957 with statutes approved by the OAS Council in 
1959, have had the status of autonomous agencies within the framework of 
the OAS.” So also, presumably, has the Special Consultative Committee on 
Security, set up by the Council in 1962 pursuant to Resolution II of the 
Eighth Meeting of Consultation for a period to be determined by the Coun- 
cil.” The Inter-American Telecommunications Commission, created on the 
basis of IA-ECOSOC resolution also in 1962,” and certain other subsidiary 
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70. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1960, p. 3. 

71. Final Act (OEA/Ser.F/11.8, Doc. 68 Rev.) , pp. g-10. See also OAS, Council, Decisions 
Taken (OEA/Ser.GIII; C-sa-433; Washington, D.C., Feb. 14, 1962), p. 80, and OAS, 
Council, Report on Compliance with Resolution II of the Eighth Meeting of Consultation 
... (OEA/Ser.G/IV; C-i-561 Rev.; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, March 8, 
1962) . 

72.1A-ECOSOC, Annual Meeting at Ministerial Level (First), Informe final (OEA/ 
Ser.H/XII.4; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1963) , pp. 54-62. 
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agencies are, however, less autonomous.” All five of the entities just named 
(Peace Committee, Commission on Human Rights, Nuclear Energy Com- 
mission, Special Consultative Committee on Security, and Inter-American 
‘Telecommunications Commission) , have received technical and other secre- 
tariat services from the Pan American Union. As noted above, the Peace 
Committee has been active in the pacific settlement of disputes. The Com- 
mission on Human Rights was to do what it could to further respect for 
human rights pending the conclusion of a convention on the subject. The 
Nuclear Energy Commission has devoted itself to matters relating to re- 
search and training in connection with the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
The Special Consultative Committee on Security is authorized to advise 
governments requesting assistance on measures which might be taken to 
counter the activities of international Communism. The functions of the 
Inter-American Telecommunications Commission are indicated by its title. 

Officially regarded as entirely outside the OAS, but working closely with 
its organs,” is the Inter-American Development Bank (IDB), the establish- 
ment of which was recommended by the Inter-American Committee of 
Presidential Representatives in 1957. The Bank’s statutes were drafted by a 
special committee of IA-ECOSOC and incorporated in a convention signed 
by the American governments on April 8, 1959. The Bank began to operate 
in 1960 as the chief inter-American instrumentality for financing economic 
and social development. 


Relations with Semi-official and Non-governmental Organizations. The 
OAS has maintained formal relations with two semi-official organizations: 
the Inter-American Statistical Institute mentioned above,” and the Pan 
American Railway Congress Association.” In addition, cooperative relations 
have been provided for in agreements with a number of non-governmental 
organizations.” 


73. This meeting was held prior to the approval of its Regulations by the OAS Council. 
(OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1965-1966 |OEA/Ser.D/II1.17; Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Pan American Union, n.d.], p. 72.) 

74. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1960, p. 3. 

75. Relations were originally established on the basis of an agreement signed April 11, 
1950. The agreement was revised October 27, 1955. (Pan American Union, Organizations 
with Which the Organization of American States Has Established Cooperative Relations as 
of June 1959 [Washington, D.C., 1959], p. 3-) 

76. Agreement of June 17, 1953. (Loc. cit.) 

77- Over thirty are listed in ibid., pp. 5-11; they include the Inter-American Federation 
of Automobile Clubs; the Inter-American Council of Commerce and Production; the 
United International Bureaux for the Protection of Industrial, Literary and Artistic 
Property; the International Conference of Social Work; the American Coffee Growers’ 
Federation; the Inter-American Association of Broadcasters; the World Union of Catholic 
Women’s Organizations; the General Federation of Women’s Clubs; the Inter-American 
Bar Association; etc. 
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Financial Basis. With the exception of the Bank, which is of the IAS but 
not the OAS, and which in any case is financed by subscription of its mem- 
bers, the activities of the OAS have been financed on the basis of quotas as- 
signed to and accepted by OAS members for the support of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union and the specialized organizations and other agencies to which 
they may belong. Ability to pay has long been the basis of all inter-Ameri- 
can quotas. 


STRUCTURE UNDER THE 
AMENDED CHARTER 


As indicated in Chapter I, the most radical changes made in the struc- 
ture and functioning of the OAS by the 1967 Charter amendments concern 
the Inter-American Conference (which is eliminated) and the OAS Council 
and some of its subsidiary councils, although other relationships are also af- 
fected and the title “Pan American Union” has been dropped from the Gen- 
eral Secretariat. 

The amended Charter, in Article 51, specifies the ‘‘organs” of the OAS as 
the General Assembly, the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, the Councils, the Inter-American Juridical Committee, the Inter- 
American Commission on Human Rights, the General Secretariat, the spe- 
cialized conferences, and the specialized organizations (Chart 2). Other 
agencies may be created as necessary. 


The General Assembly. An Assembly, in which each member is repre- 
sented by one vote, replaces the Inter-American Conference.” Scheduled to 
meet annually in the several capitals as determined by each preceding Gen- 
eral Assembly, this body is to meet at the seat of the General Secretariat 
(Washington, D.C.) , when for any reason it becomes impossible to meet in 
the designated city. The date of each General Assembly is to be determined 
by the preceding one.” Extraordinary sessions may be held under “special 
circumstances” upon convocation by the Permanent Council. 

The General Assembly is empowered to determine its own rules of pro- 
cedure and its own agenda. It has been made the principal policy-body of 
the Organization and has been given general authority to “determine the 
structure and functions” of the organs of the OAS and to “consider any mat- 
ters relating to friendly relations among the American States.”® It is given 
responsibility for coordinating the activities of OAS organs and agencies 
and for meshing OAS activities both with those of the U.N. and its special- 
ized agencies and with those of other international bodies with similar func- 


78. Amended Charter, Art. 54. 79. Ibid., Art. 55. 80. Ibid., Art. 56. 
81. Ibid., Art. 52 (h) . 82. Ibid., Art. 52 (a) . 
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Chart 2. Organization of American States as it will be when the 
“Protocol of Buenos Atres” is in effect 

Source: OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1967 (Washington, D.C.: Pan 
American Union, n.d.) , final page. 
tions or interests. It has authority to approve the budget of the OAS and de- 
cide the contributions of members for the support of the Organization. It is 
to establish the general standards under which the General Secretariat is ex- 
pected to function.” 
The amended Charter gives the General Assembly power to approve the 


83. Ibid., Arts. 52, 53. 
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statutes of the Organizations’ Councils and to make recommendations to 
them, to call specialized conferences, to authorize the conclusion of agree- 
ments with specialized organizations defining the relationship between the 
latter and the OAS, to receive annual and special reports from the special- 
ized organizations, and to elect and remove the Secretary General and Assist- 
ant Secretary General of the Organization.™ 

The General Assembly has been given a Preparatory Committee respon- 
sible for preparing the draft agenda of each session and for previewing the 
budget for the next fiscal year before the General Assembly meets.*” Unless 
the General Assembly decides otherwise, the Permanent Council of the Or- 
ganization is to serve as the Assembly's Preparatory Committee. 


Meetings of Consultation. The amendments to the Charter have altered 
neither the structure nor the functions of the Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs.’ The Meetings thus continue to consist of For- 
eign Ministers or, in special cases, their representatives. They may be con- 
voked at the request of the member governments either to deal with ques- 
tions arising under the Rio Treaty or to consider urgent problems of inter- 
est to the member states. The Meetings may still be advised by an Advisory 
Defense Committee, should the governments wish.* 


The Councils. In contrast to the situation under the original Charter— 
which was one of centralized responsibility on the part of the OAS Council 
for the work of subsidiary councils—the amended Charter calls for three co- 
equal Councils, all deriving their powers and functions from the Charter, 
from the General Assembly and from the Meetings of Consultation.®® These 
are the Permanent Council, the Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil (IA-ECOSOC), and the Inter-American Council for Education, Science, 
and Culture.* Each member of the OAS is given the right to be represented 
on each of the three Councils and one vote in each. Each Council is made re- 
sponsible subject to Assembly approval for drafting its own Statutes. Each is 
authorized to make recommendations to the General Assembly or the gov- 
ernments within its respective sphere of competence. The Councils are 
empowered to draft treaties and conventions, recommend the holding of 
specialized conferences and the creation or abolition of specialized organiza- 
tions and other agencies. They are directed to offer specialized services to 
the governments, and permitted to request information and advice from 
each other. With the prior assent of the General Assembly, they may create 
subordinate organs and agencies. 

84. Ibid., Arts. 77, 68, 71, 134, 52 (f) , 114, 120, 122. 85. Ibid., Art. 58. 

86. Ibid., Art. 91 (c) . 87. See chap. xii, Arts. 59-67 of the amended Charter. 

88. Amended Charter, Arts. 64, 65, 66. 

89. See ibid., chap. xiii, “The Councils of the Organization; Common Provisions.” 


go. The Permanent Council is successor to the old OAS Council. The Inter-American 
Council for Education, Science, and Culture is successor to the old Cultural Council. 
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The Permanent Council. In contrast to its predecessor, the OAS Coun- 
cil, the Permanent Council has been given limited functions. These fall into 
two categories. One refers to pacific settlement, in which area the Perma- 
nent Council’s functions are more clearly defined than were those of the old 
OAS Council. The second category is something of a catch-all, and contains 
vestiges of the OAS Council’s broader jurisdiction. 

In amending the Charter, the original intention was apparently to 
strengthen the functions of the Council as regards pacific settlement, and to 
have pacific settlement the Permanent Council’s central responsibility. 
While the amendments have not given the Permanent Council as wide an 
authority in the settlement of disputes as some members had wished, its 
functions in that connection have been spelled out. The point of departure 
is a general authorization to “keep vigilance over the maintenance of 
friendly relations” and to assist members to settle their disputes ‘“‘effec- 
tively.” This is to be done, however, in accordance with quite explicit 
directives’ which amount to an authorization to render good offices, in- 
vestigate, and recommend procedures of settlement, with the assistance of 
an Inter-American Committee on Peaceful Settlement, provided that all 
parties agree.” 

In addition to the foregoing, the Permanent Council is authorized to act 
at the direction of the General Assembly or the Meeting of Consultation.” 
It is conceivable that the Council’s activity in pacific settlement may eventu- 
ally be expanded via request of the Assembly or the Meeting. What is clear, 
however, is that the Permanent Council has been allocated no authority to 
go further than good offices on its own motion. 

In the second category mentioned above, the catch-all category, the Per- 
manent Council may do anything that it is empowered to do by the General 
Assembly or Meeting of Consultation and carry out the decisions of these or- 
gans unless other bodies are requested to do so.* The Permanent Council is 
to see that the General Secretariat operates within the standards laid down 
by the General Assembly, serve as the Assembly’s Preparatory Committee 
unless the Assembly determines to the contrary, prepare draft agreements at 
the request of members or other organs of the OAS and relating to coopera- 
tion between the OAS and the U.N. and between OAS agencies, make rec- 
ommendations to the General Assembly with regard to the general function- 
ing of the OAS, and make such observations to the General Assembly as it 
may wish on the reports of the Inter-American Juridical Committee and the 
Inter-American Commission on Human Rights. It inherits the right to con- 
voke Meetings of Consultation from the OAS Council.” 

The seat of the Permanent Council is Washington, D.C. Its members 
comprise one representative designated by each member state with the rank 


g1. Amended Charter, Art. 82. g2. See ibid., Arts. 83-90, and infra, chap. x. 
93. Amended Charter, Art. 80. 94. Ibid., Arts. 80, 91 (a) . 
95. Tbid., Arts. 91, 61; Protocol of Amendment, Art. 24. 
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_of Ambassador. Members are also entitled to accredit acting representatives 

and such alternates and advisers as they may wish.” The Permanent Coun- 
cil has a rotating Chairman and Vice Chairman holding office as determined 
by the Council’s statutes, but for not more than six months.*’ The Assistant 
Secretary General of the OAS is secretary ex officio of the Permanent 
Council.°* The General Secretariat continues to serve as secretariat for the 
Permanent Council. 


Inter-American Economic and Social Council. The general purport of 
the Charter amendments is to leave the Economic and Social Council in the 
status to which it had evolved by 1967. To this end its purpose is declared to 
be to “promote cooperation among the American countries in order to at- 
tain accelerated economic and social development” in accordance with the 
standards laid down elsewhere in the Charter.*® To this end it is to recom- 
mend action and evaluate progress by the member states, “promote and 
coordinate all economic and social activities of the Organization” and 
coordinate OAS activities with those of organizations and agencies outside 
the Organization, including the U.N., and assist the members in the solution 
of urgent economic and social problems.” 

Consisting of one specially designated representative appointed by each 
government, I[A-ECOSOC is to continue to meet at least annually at minis- 
terial level as well as in special sessions as occasion may warrant.** ECOSOC 
has been given a Permanent Executive Committee of at least seven members 
elected by itself; the task of this Committee is to undertake anything as- 
signed to it by the parent organ.’” As long as the Alliance for Progress lasts, 
this Committee is to continue to be the Inter-American Committee for the 
Alliance for Progress (CIAP) .*°° The seat of IA-ECOSOC has remained in 
Washington, with secretariat services provided by the General Secretariat. 


Inter-American Council for Education, Science, and Culture. Heir to 
the original Cultural Council, the declared purpose of the new Inter-Ameri- 
can Council for Education, Science, and Culture is “to promote friendly re- 
lations and mutual understanding between the peoples of the Americas 
through educational, scientific, and cultural cooperation and exchange be- 
tween Member States.” Its numerous specific functions include cultural co- 
operation, assistance in improving member educational systems, support of 
research, exchange of persons, encouragement of intellectual creativity, and 
so on. This Council is authorized to coordinate the work of inter-American 
agencies operating within its general sphere of competence, and coordinate 
inter-American with U.N. and other international activities. It is of interest 
that among its functions is to “recommend appropriate procedures for in- 


g6. Amended Charter, Arts. 78, 92. 97. Tbid., Art. 79. 98. [bid., Art. 121. 
99. [bid., Art. 94. 100. [bid., Arts. 95, 35. 101. Ibid., Arts. 93, 96. 
102. [bid., Arts. 97, 98. 103. Ibid., Art. 149. 
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tensifying integration of the developing countries . . . by means of efforts 
and programs in the fields of education, science, and culture.” It is also em- 
powered to evaluate member activities in the areas of education, science, 
and culture from time to time.’ 

Like IA-ECOSOC, the new Council is to consist of one representative 
from each member state.’ The Council is scheduled to convene at minis- 
terial level at least once a year, and may meet as required in special 
session.1°° Like IA-ECOSOG, too, the new Council is equipped with a Per- 
manent Executive Committee of not fewer than seven, chosen by itself. This 
Committee’s functions are largely subject to determination by the Coun- 


cil 107 


Inter-American Juridical Committee. The Inter-American Juridical 
Committee was formerly the permanent committee of the Council of Jurists 
which the Charter amendments abolished. Given a new importance and 
some of the latter’s functions by the amendments, this Committee now is the 
servant of the entire OAS. Among its new functions is the study of “juridi- 
cal problems related to the integration of the developing countries.’’?° 

The membership of the Committee has been increased from nine to 
eleven jurists by the amendments. These are elected for four years by the 
General Assembly from panels of candidates presented by member 
governments.’”’ Assured technical autonomy, the Committee is authorized 
to establish relations with bodies of parallel interests." Its seat remains Rio 


de Janeiro." 


Inter-American Commission on Human Rights. The amended Charter 
provides a treaty basis for the Inter-American Commission on Human 
Rights by stipulating that the previously established Commission shall con- 
tinue to serve until the projected Convention on Human Rights provides a 
permanent organ. The function of the permanent Commission on Human 
Rights is declared to be “to promote the observance and protection of 


human rights and to serve as a consultative organ of the Organization in 


these matters.’!” 


The General Secretariat. The secretariat, having lost “Pan American 
Union” from its title, is defined in the amended Charter as “the central and 
permanent organ” of the OAS and is directed to “promote economic, social, 
juridical, educational, scientific, and cultural relations among all the Mem- 
ber States of the Organization, in keeping with the actions and policies de- 
cided upon by the General Assembly and with the pertinent decisions of the 
Councils.”"* Its more specific functions are outlined in the amended 


104. [bid., Arts. 100, 101. 105. [bid., Art. 99. 106. [bid., Art. 102. 
107. Ibid., Arts. 103, 104. 108. Ibid., Art. 105. 109. Ibid., Art. 107. 
110. [bid., Arts. 108, 109. 111. Tbid., Art. 111. 112. [bid., Arts. 150, 112. 


113. Ibid., Arts. 113, 117. 
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Charter at some length and include, among other things, transmission of no- 
tices of meetings of various sorts, advice on the preparation of agendas of 
meetings, preparation of a preliminary budget of the OAS (subject to re- 
view by the General Assembly’s Preparatory Committee and approval by the 
Assembly itself) , provision of secretariat services for the organs of the OAS, 
and custodial functions. The Secretariat is directed to report annually to the 
General Assembly on the activities of the OAS. 

By and large, the amendments sought to increase the autonomy of the 
General Secretariat and its highest official. While it must operate within 
general standards laid down by the General Assembly, the Secretariat is a 
good deal freer of supervision by the Permanent Council than the Pan 
American Union has been of the OAS Council in the past.”° 

The Assistant Secretary General is Secretary of the Permanent Council, 
general adviser to the Secretary General, and the latter’s deputy whenever 
the Secretary General may so indicate. The amended Charter specifies the 
appointment by the Secretary General of Executive Secretaries for Economic 
and Social Affairs on the one hand, and for Education, Science, and Culture, 
on the other,"® but makes no further effort to delineate the internal struc- 
ture of the Secretariat. The international character of the Secretariat has 
been preserved." 


The Specialized Conferences. The specialized conferences remain an im- 
portant part of the OAS, although the Charter amendments have changed 
some of the earlier provisions relating to them. These conferences are now 
subject to convocation by the General Assembly or the Meetings of Consul- 
tation.“* The Councils may recommend the convening of such conferences, 
and “in urgent cases” may convoke such conferences in the area of their own 
competence.”® 

Specialized Organizations. These continue to be defined as in the origi- 
nal Charter,!”° and while the Protocol of Amendment makes no mention of 
the matter, neither does it preclude the continuation of the six mentioned 
above. The intention is clearly that they should continue. New specialized 
organizations will receive that status through agreements concluded by the 
Secretary General on authorization of the General Asssembly rather than via 
the procedures in effect prior to amendment. 

Provision is made for a register of specialized organizations to be kept by 
the General Secretariat. While the specialized organizations retain technical 
autonomy, they are subject to recommendations by the General Assembly 
and the Councils, and are responsible for submitting to the General Assem- 
bly both their annual budgets and annual reports on the work they have un- 
dertaken.”* The specialized organizations continue to be authorized to 

114. Ibid., Art. 118. 115. See infra, chap. viii. 116. Amended Charter, Art. 123. 


117. Ibid., Arts. 124, 125. 118. Jbid., Art. 128. 119. [bid., Art. 72. 
120. [bid., Art. 130. 121. Ibid., Arts. 133, 134. 
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maintain relationships with other inter-American and world-wide agencies 
concerned with their subject-matter areas. 


Other Agencies. Nothing in the amendments to the Charter precludes 
the establishment of additional agencies by the appropriate authorities. 
Equally, however, nothing in the amendments terminates the existence of 
such bodies as the Inter-American Statistical Institute, the Inter-American 
Nuclear Energy Commission, the Inter-American Defense Board, the Special 
Consultative Committee on Security, the Inter-American Telecommuni- 
cations Commission, or other commissions or committees. Still less is the po- 
sition of the Inter-American Development Bank affected. The status of the 
Inter-American Peace Committee is different; its successor is the Inter-Amer- 
ican Committee on Peaceful Settlement whose statutes remain to be drafted. 
It may or may not have much in common with the Peace Committee; it is 
certainly the latter’s lineal descendant. 


Financial Procedures. Unless and until changed, the contributions of 
members for the support of the specialized organizations will continue to be 
determined by their statutes. The changes in financial procedure as regards 
what has been known as the budget of the Pan American Union, however, 
are of importance. The General Secretariat will continue to formulate the 
preliminary draft of the budget, basing its figures on the programs approved 
by the Councils and other agencies funded through this budget. After con- 
sulting with these bodies, the General Secretariat is to present its draft to 
the General Assembly’s Preparatory Committee—which until further no- 
tice, is to be the Permanent Council of the Organization.” Thereafter the 
General Assembly will take such action with respect to the estimates as it 
sees fit. 

Each country’s quota will continue to be based on ability to pay, and 
will be determined by the General Assembly.’ 

It was anticipated that the strengthening of the OAS which the amend- 
ments were intended to bring about would increase the expenses of the Or- 
ganization. Such an increase is certainly to be anticipated as the Councils be- 
come more active and an annual General Assembly has opportunity to assess 
the Organization’s needs. 


CHARTER AMENDMENT 
The process of Charter amendment remains the same under the 
amended Charter as it was under the original document. This means that 


amendments may only be considered at a special conference called for the 


122. Ibid., Art. 118. 123. [bid., Art. 53. 
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purpose, and go into effect only when approved by two-thirds of the mem- 


ber states. 
Unlike the U.N. Charter, the OAS Charter fails to distinguish between 


amendments and general revision. What was accomplished by way of 
amendment in the meetings held in 1965, 1966, and 1967, of course, 
amounted to general revision. The process, however, was that spelled out 
for amendment of the Charter. 


124. Art. 111 of the 1948 Charter (Art. 147 of the amended Charter) : “Amendments to 
the present Charter may be adopted only at an Inter-American conference convened for 
that purpose. Amendments shall enter into force in accordance with the terms and 
procedure set forth in Article 109 [Art. 145].” Art. 109 of the 1948 Charter (Art. 145 of the 
amended Charter) : “The present Charter shall enter into force among the ratifying States 
when two-thirds of the signatory States have deposited their ratifications. It shall enter 
into force with respect to the remaining States in the order in which they deposit their 


ratifications.” 
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CHAPTER TV 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCES 
AND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


As noted earlier, the 1948 Charter recognized two types of conference as or- 
gans of the Organization of American States: the Inter-American Confer- 
ence and specialized conferences. The 1967 Protocol of Amendment to the 
Charter substituted a General Assembly for the Inter-American Conference 
as the basic policy body of the OAS, but retained the specialized conferences 
to deal with technical matters. 

The Inter-American Conference was largely of purely historical interest 
even before the Protocol was signed. Resolution III of the Second Special 
Inter-American Conference (1964) had already provided that pending the 
entry into force of the projected amendments, annual Meetings of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs should be held “to consider common problems and activi- 
ties of the inter-American system.” The Conference continues to be of 
importance, however. Not only is it conceivable that additional special 
conferences may be held before the Protocol is ratified; the development 
and procedures of the Conference, as forerunner of the General Assembly, 
provide a clue both to its elimination and to the modes of operation to be 
followed by its successor. Moreover, procedures worked out in connection 
with the Inter-American Conferences provided the model for those still in 
use by some, at least, of the specialized conferences. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE 


There was a vast difference between the last regular Inter-American Con- 
ference (the Tenth) and the First, called under an Act of Congress of 1888 


for the purpose of discussing and recommending for adoption . . . some 
plan of arbitration for the settlement of disagreements and disputes that 
may hereafter arise between them, and for considering questions relating 


1. Special Inter-American Conference (Second) , Final Act (OEA/Ser.C/1.13; Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1965) , p. 17. Resolution III provided that these Meetings 
should be convoked by the OAS Council and should be held in the member countries in 
rotation or, under special circumstances, at the headquarters of the General Secretariat. 
The Secretary General was directed to report to each meeting on the Organization’s work. 
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to the improvement of business intercourse and means of direct commu- 
nication between said countries, and to encourage such reciprocal com- 
mercial relations as will be beneficial to all and secure more extensive 
markets for the products of each of said countries.’ 


In recalling that under the 1948 Charter, the Inter-American Conference 
was designated “the supreme organ of the Organization of American 
States,” with power to determine “‘the structure and functions of its Organs” 
and to “consider any matter relating to friendly relations among the Ameri- 
can States,’’* it is interesting to look back at the instructions to the United 
States delegates to the Third Conference, in 1906, signed by Secretary of 
State Elihu Root: 


It is important that you should keep in mind. . . that such a confer- 
ence is not an agency for compulsion or a tribunal for adjudication; it is 
not designed to compel States to make treaties or to observe treaties; it 
should not sit in judgment upon the conduct of any State, or undertake 
to redress alleged wrongs, or to settle controversial questions of right. A 
successful attempt to give such a character to the Conference would nec- 
essarily be fatal to the Conference itself, for few, if any, of the States 
represented in it would be willing to submit their sovereignty to the 
supervision which would be exercised by a body thus arrogating to itself 
supreme and indefinite powers. The true function of such a conference 
is to deal with matters of common interest which are not really subjects 
of controversy but upon which comparison of views and friendly discus- 
sion may smooth away differences of detail, develop substantial agree- 
ment, and lead to cooperation along common lines for the attainment of 
objects which all really desire.* 


The difference between a search for unanimity on noncontroversial subjects 
and the willingness to face controversial topics and adopt resolutions by less 
than a unanimous vote is, perhaps, the difference between a world which re- 
lied almost entirely on the individual members of the family of nations to 
solve national problems and a world which acknowledges a necessity for the 
cooperation of states—within worldwide or regional organizations—to deal 
with questions which can no longer be handled satisfactorily within the 
frontiers of the single nation. The same modification of viewpoint is re- 
flected, of course, in the change in the number and kind of topics considered 
by the Pan American Conferences over the years. 

Probably few things illustrate the change as graphically as the agendas 


2.25 U.S. Statutes at Large, 155. 3.1948 Charter, Art. 33. 

4. United States, Report of the Delegates of the United States to the Third Interna- 
tional Conference of the American States Held at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, July 21 to August 
26, 1906 (59th Cong., 2d sess., Doc. 365; Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 


1907) , P- 39: 
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proposed for the First and Eleventh Conferences. ‘The United States invita- 
tion to the First Conference suggested the following program: 


First. Measures that shall tend to preserve and promote the prosper- 
ity of the several American States. 

Second. Measures toward the formation of an American customs 
union, under which the trade of the American nations with each other 
shall, so far as possible and profitable, be promoted. 

Third. The establishment of regular and frequent communication 
between the ports of the several American States and the ports of each 
other. 

Fourth. The establishment of a uniform system of customs regula- 
tions in each of the independent American States to govern the mode of 
importation and exportation of merchandise and port dues and charges, 
a uniform method of determining the classification and valuation of 
such merchandise in the ports of each country, and a uniform system of 
invoices, and the subject of the sanitation of ships and quarantine. 

Fifth. The adoption of a uniform system of weights and measures, 
and laws to protect the patent-rights, copyrights, and trade-marks of citi- 
zens of either country in the other, and for the extradition of criminals. 

Sixth. The adoption of a common silver coin, to be issued by each 
Government, the same to be legal tender in all commercial transactions 
between the citizens of all of the American States. 

Seventh. An agreement upon and recommendation for adoption to 
their respective Governments of a definite plan of arbitration of all ques- 
tions, disputes, and differences, that may now or hereafter exist between 
them, to the end that all difficulties and disputes between such nations 
may be peaceably settled and wars prevented. 

Eighth. And to consider such other subjects relating to the welfare of 
the several States represented as may be presented by any of the said 
States which are hereby invited to participate in said Conference.° 


The emphasis on matters relating to commerce is striking, as is the proposal 
that a customs union be considered—a topic to which the American govern- 
ments did not return for almost seventy-five years. But the item dealing with 
arbitration should not be overlooked, since it marked the beginning of a 
continuous effort to find successful procedures for the settlement of inter- 
American disputes. 

The contrast between this program and that adopted by the OAS Coun- 
cil on November 12, 1959, for the Eleventh Conference is to be found not in 





5. Circular Instruction of the Secretary of State of the United States to the American 
Diplomatic Representatives Accredited to the Governments of Mexico, Central and South 
America, Haiti, and San Domingo. Reprinted from International American Conference, 
1889-1890, Reports of Committees and Discussions Thereon, I, 9, in International Confer- 
ences of American States, 1898-1928 (New York: Oxford University Press, 1931) , pp. 5-6. 
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any omission of matters pertaining to commerce or pacific settlement but in 
the much wider scope of the later Conference. The agenda of the Eleventh 
Conference covered forty-two items divided into five chapters. Chapter I, on 
Juridical and Political Matters, included twelve items ranging from extradi- 
tion and the protection of human rights to protection of industrial prop- 
erty, the work of the Inter-American Peace Committee, diplomatic and terri- 
torial asylum, domestic jurisdiction, nonintervention, and the improvement 
of methods of pacific settlement. Chapter II, on Economic Matters, included 
thirteen topics covering the conclusion of a General Economic Agreement, 
double taxation, technical cooperation, problems of agrarian reform and 
trade, prices of primary products, and economic development. The five top- 
ics listed under Chapter III, Social Matters, related to the status of women, 
“Social Aspects of Economic Development,” “Development of Social Serv- 
ices,” and housing. Chapter IV, Cultural Matters, was devoted to the topics 
“Cultural Charter of America” and “Improvement of Inter-American Cul- 
tural Relations.” The final chapter, on Organizational and Functional 
Matters, included items relating to the possibility of Charter amendment, 
the strengthening of the OAS, the desirability of holding informal Meetings 
of Consultation, and other organizational matters.® 

The increasing range of the Inter-American Conference has been paral- 
leled by a maturing of the procedure of these gatherings. To this maturing 
process the League of Nations, the United Nations, and a great many gen- 
eral international conferences have contributed; a number of the proce- 
dures in use by the Tenth Conference, however, were wholly indigenous in 
origin. The history of the organization and operation of the Inter-American 
Conferences makes a fascinating study. We are concerned here, however, 
with the Conference as it has functioned in the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 


Date and Place. As mentioned in the preceding chapter, the Inter-Amer- - 
ican Conference was meant to meet every five years, but has not done so. 
The date has been set by the OAS Council in consultation with the host 
country; under special circumstances and in agreement with the host coun- 
try, it could be changed by the Council provided that two-thirds of the OAS 
members concurred.’ 

The 1948 Charter provided that “in special circumstances” Special Con- 
ferences might be held between the regular Conferences with the approval 


6. Organization of American States, Secretary General, The Organization of American 
States, 1954-1959 (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1959), pp. 231-33. 

7.1948 Charter, Arts. 35-37; Organization of American States, Council, Regulations . . . 
Adopted by the Council of the Organization on July 16, 1952, Amended . . . April 1, 1953, 
January 25, 1954, June 28, 1956, July 3, 1957, September 17, 1958, February 15, 1961, 
November 15, 1961 (OEA/Ser.G/I.1 Rev. 7; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 
1961) , Art. 74. 
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of two-thirds of the governments.®* The Special Conferences held prior to the 
adoption of the 1948 Charter are unnumbered. The First, Second, and 
Third Special Conferences were held, respectively, in 1964, 1965, and 1967. 
Numbered or otherwise, Special Conferences have been confined to a lim- 
ited agenda, and are not to be confused with specialized conferences. The 
Special Conferences have been, in effect, special sessions of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference; the specialized conferences, in contrast, have always been 
meetings devoted to technical subjects. 

Instead of meeting at a fixed seat, the Inter-American Conference has 
convened in the different member capitals, theoretically in rotation. Each 
Conference has designated the seat of the next; nevertheless the OAS Coun- 
cil has had power to fix a different meeting place if it became impossible to 
hold the Conference in the specified country.® 

Although felt to be politically desirable in that it may have helped to 
counteract the tendency to view the OAS as dominated by the United States, 
the shifting seat of the Conference may well have been partially responsible 
for the postponement of Conferences, particularly since some of the smaller 
countries have had trouble developing the facilities needed for gatherings of 
the size in question. The difficulty might perhaps have been offset in some 
measure by limiting the size of delegations and making the Conference 
somewhat less of a gala occasion. Whatever suggestions may have been made 
in this direction, however,”° were in vain; the regular Conference continued 
to the last to be a social event of first importance, while the size of delega- 
tions continued to be determined in part by that fact, in part by the steady 
increase in Conference business, and in part by the prestige attached to 
membership on the national delegations. 

To the best of the author’s knowledge, it has never officially been sug- 
gested that the Conference have a fixed seat. There have been proposals 
from time to time, however, that the interval between Conferences be short- 
ened. The Chapultepec Conference, indeed, resolved in 1945 that the Con- 
ference meet every four instead of five years,** but the five-year interval was 
restored by the Ninth Conference. 

Clearly, even the official length of time between Conferences has been 
too long for the transaction of necessary business by any organ deemed to be 


8. 1948 Charter, Art. 36; OAS, Council, Regulations (1961) , Art. 76. 

g. 1948 Charter, Art. 37; OAS, Council, Regulations (1961) , Art. 75. 

10. The Argentine delegation to the Eighth Conference (1938), in its report to the 
Foreign Minister, suggested the need of limiting festivities held in connection with future 
conferences; it complained that the number of social events left little time for either work 
or sleep. (Argentina, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores y Culto, Memoria presentada al 
Honorable Congreso de la Nacidn correspondiente al periodo 1938-1939, 2 vols. [Buenos 
Aires: Talleres S.A. Casa Jacobo Peuser, Ltda., 1939], I, 166-67.) 

11. Resolution IX, Reorganization, Consolidation and Strengthening of the Inter-Amer- 
ican System (Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace, Final Act 
(Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1945], pp. 44-48) . 
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“supreme.” Coupled with the continual postponements of the Eleventh 
Conference, the situation has been untenable. Meetings of Consultation, in- 
formal meetings of Foreign Ministers and formal meetings of Chiefs of State 
have been resorted to to fill the gap. Radical constitutional change was ob- 
viously in order and was made in connection with the Charter revision of 


1967. 


Regulations. Prior to the Tenth Conference, special Regulations were 
adopted for each Inter-American Conference by the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union; they were subject to modification by two-thirds vote 
of the delegations at the Conference, and could be suspended by the same 
majority.’” Between the Ninth and Tenth Conferences the OAS Council’s 
Committee on Preparations for the Tenth Conference drafted Regulations 
which were intended to apply to all future regular and special (but not spe- 
cialized) conferences. After consultation with the governments, the Council 
adopted permanent Regulations on April 1, 1953."* It reserved the right, 
however, to approve “temporary regulatory provisions to govern particular 
aspects” of each succeeding Conference.* The permanent Regulations 
adopted in 1953 were based on the Regulations of earlier Conferences, but 
did contain important innovations.” 

The 1953 Regulations governed the Tenth Conference. That Confer- 


12. The authority of the Governing Board in this matter stemmed from Resolutions of 
the Conference. The Resolution on the Pan American Union of the Sixth Conference 
(1928) governed the matter until the Ninth Conference (1945) reorganized the IAS. 
(International Conferences of American States, pp. 397-98.) See also International Ameri- 
can Conference (Second), Minutes and Documents (Mexico City: Oficina Impresora de 
Estampillas, 1902) , p. 85; International American Conference (Third) , Minutes, Resolu- 
tions, Documents (Rio de Janeiro: Imprensa Nacional, 1907) , pp. 16, 20-21; International 
American Conference (Fourth) , Diario de sesiones (Buenos Aires: Est. Grafico de A. de 
Martino, 1911), p. xxiii; International American Conference (Fifth), Actas das sessdes 
plenarias, 2 vols. (Rio de Janeiro and Santiago de Chile, 1925), I, 15, 19; International 
American Conference (Sixth), Diario ... (Havana: Imprenta y Papeleria de Rambla, © 
Bouza y Cia., 1928), p. 7. 

13. For the text of these Regulations, see Pan American Union, Division of Conferences 
and Organizations, Department of International Law, Tenth Inter-American Conference: 
Report of the Pan American Union . . . (Washington, D.C., 1955) , pp. 133-42. 

14. OAS, Council, Regulations (1961) , Art. 78. : 

15. “Notable modifications or innovations are those that relate to the following points: 
express provision for participation by observers representing Inter-American Specialized 
Organizations and certain other international agencies (Art. 7); preparation of the 
Conference agenda (Arts. 8-11); elimination of the Coordinating Committee and expan- 
sion of the functions of the Style Committee (Arts. 26, 30) ; structure of the subcommittees 
(Art. 34) ; various new specifications regarding Conference documents and post-Conference 
publications, including the directive that assigns to the Pan American Union the task of 
publishing the Proceedings (Art. 68) ; and specific provision for such advisory or technical 
assistance as may be required of the Pan American Union by the Conference or its 
committees (Art. 70) . With respect to possible amendments, the Regulations merely state 
that any amendment adopted by the Conference will ‘require a prior report thereon by 
the Steering Committee’ (Art. 72).” (Pan American Union, Tenth Inter-American 
Conference: Report of the Pan American Union, pp. 4-5.) 
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ence, however, found one or two points less than wholly satisfactory and re- 
ferred one of them back to the OAS Council for further consideration. The 
Council’s Committee on Preparations for the Eleventh Conference _pre- 
sented draft amendments to the Council on June 4, 1958; these were ap- 
proved July 8, 1959."° 

The permanent Conference Regulations as amended in 1959 have re- 
mained subject to modification by both the Council and the Conference.” 
Moreover, by a two-thirds vote, the Conference has been entitled to suspend 
the rules.** 


Invitations. Before the adoption of the OAS Charter, invitations to the 
Pan American Conferences were issued by the government which acted as 
host to the Conference. On a number of occasions, this practice caused difh- 
culties in respect to states whose governments were not recognized by the 
host or other governments.*® For example, the Brazilian government asked 
the Governing Board to issue the invitations to the Rio Conference (1947) 
because a de facto government unrecognized by nineteen of the twenty other 
American governments was in power in Nicaragua—yet Brazil felt that Nic- 
aragua was entitled to be represented.” 


16. Organization of American States, Secretary General, The Organization of American 
States 1954-1959, pp. 6-7. The text of the amended Regulations may be found in 
Organization of American States, Council, Regulations of the Inter-American Conference 
Transmitted to the Eleventh Inter-American Conference (OEA/Ser.E/XI1.1, Doc. 2; Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1959) . 

17. The Council approved modified texts for the First, Second, and Third Special 
Inter-American Conferences. For Regulations of the Third Special Conference, see Special 
Inter-American Conference (Third) , Documentos, 4 vols. (OEA/Ser.E/X1IV.1; Washington, 
D.C.: Pan American Union, 1967), I, 8-23. As to amendment of the permanent Regula- 
tions, “Any amendment to the Regulations of the Conference shall require a report 
thereon by the Steering Committee. The decision taken by the Conference in this respect 
shall be by the affirmative vote of two thirds of the member states.” (Regulations of the 
Inter-American Conference [1959], Art. 76.) 

18. Suspension of the rules was not to be used, however, to introduce new draft treaties 
or conventions without the notice required elsewhere in the Regulations. (Ibid., Art. 56. 
See also Art. 16.) 

19. Bolivia, for example, did not attend the Fourth Conference (Buenos Aires, 1910) 
because it had no diplomatic relations with Argentina at the time. (E. S. Zeballos, 
Conferencias Internacionales Americanas [Valencia: Editiorial Prometeo, 1910?], p. 20.) 
Peru did not attend the Fifth Conference (Santiago, Chile, 1923), since diplomatic 
relations between the two countries had been suspended and the Tacna-Arica question 
remained unsettled. (Néstor Carbonnell, Las Conferencias Internacionales Americanas 
[Havana: Montalvo y Cardenas, 1928], pp. 422-23.) El Salvador arrived late at the 
Chapultepec Conference (1945) because of a recent change of government. (Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference on Problems of War and Peace, Diario [Mexico City, 1945], No. 10, p. 
141.) 

20.On July 2, 1947, the Chairman of the Governing Board announced that he had 
received a note from the Acting Representative of Brazil asking the Pan American Union 
to transmit the invitations to the Rio Conference to the American governments. ‘““The 
Chair therefore, in representing the Governing Board, calls this invitation to the attention 
of the members of the Board so that they may transmit it to their governments. It is 
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The Charter of the OAS made it clear that all OAS members had the 
right to be represented in the Inter-American Conference.’ Notification by 
the Pan American Union replaced the earlier invitations to the Conference. 


Determination of Agenda. The agenda of the Inter-American Confer- 
ence has been drafted by the OAS Council in consultation with the member 
governments,” subject to the right of the Conference, by a two-thirds major- 
ity, to consider new topics in the event of unforeseen circumstances and if 
the topics should be “‘of an urgency and importance that justify their consid- 
eration by the Conference.” 

The process of adopting an agenda is illustrated by preparations for the 
Tenth Conference. On November 7, 1951, the OAS Council appointed a 
special Committee on Preparations for the ‘Tenth Inter-American Confer- 
ence consisting of eleven members, with the representative of the host coun- 
try, Venezuela, designated chairman. This Committee submitted a prelimi- 
nary list of topics to the Council on January 16, 1953; the Council voted to 
transmit the list to the governments for comments and suggestions. When 
the deadline for the latter had passed, the Committee on Preparations pre- 
pared a draft agenda which was submitted to the Council on July 1, 1953. 


understood of course, that the invitation of the Government of Brazil will later be sent to 
them in writing.” (Governing Board, Minutes of the Regular Meeting . . . Held on July 2, 
1947 [Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1947], p. 28.) On July 9 the Governing 
Board considered the text of a letter from the Brazilian representative asking the Board to 
issue the invitations to all of the governments: “‘3. In view of the fact that there now 
exists in Nicaragua a de facto government not recognized by 19 of the American republics, 
the Government of Brazil feels that since it is acting in compliance with a collective 
mandate it does not have the right to take unilateral action. It therefore desires that the 
decision with reference to extending an invitation to the said government be made by the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union, declaring beforehand that it will accept 
such solution as the Board may adopt.’” In the ensuing discussion, it was agreed that 
Nicaragua had a right to be represented—but by which government? The old one or the 
new? The problem was solved for the time being by appointing a committee. (Governing 
Board, Minutes of the Special Meeting . . . Held on July 9, 1947 [Washington, D.C.: Pan 
American Union, 1947], pp. 9-24.) 

21.1948 Charter, Art. 34. The same provision is to be found in Art. 1 of the 
Regulations of the Inter-American Conference (1959) . 

22.Under Articles 11 to 15 of the Regulations of the Inter-American Conference 
(1959), the procedure involved several steps. First, the Council was to prepare and 
transmit to the governments for their observations a preliminary list of topics based on 
pertinent articles of the Charter and topics referred to the next Conference by the last, by 
the Meeting of Consultation, or by other OAS organs. Within a period set by the Council, 
the governments could propose topics by sending them, together with an indication of the 
action which might be taken, to the Secretary General. Second, on the basis of the 
foregoing, the Council was to prepare a draft agenda to be sent to the governments for 
consideration. Third, the OAS Council was to prepare the final program in the light of 
observations on the draft program received from the governments. After the Council 
approved the program, no new topics were to be added except as a result of unforeseen 
circumstances, in which event new topics could be added up to thirty days before the 
opening date of the Conference by a two-thirds majority of the Council. 
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The draft was then sent to the governments for observations and additions. 
The final agenda was approved November 10, 1953.” 


Conference Preparations. The permanent Regulations contain extensive 
provision for pre-Conference preparation. They require that drafts of treat- 
ies and conventions relating to matters on the agenda be sent by the govern- 
ments to the Secretary General of the OAS at least sixty days before the Con- 
ference opens; copies of these drafts are to be circulated to all other member 
governments, the OAS Council, and the Secretary General of the Confer- 
ence.** Reports, studies, or proposals originating in the OAS Council, the 
Pan American Union, or other organs of the OAS are also to be submitted 
sixty days before the opening of the Conference and are to be circulated sim- 
ilarly.*° Draft conventions and treaties not submitted by the governments in 
accordance with these provisions may be brought forward at the Prelimi- 
nary Session and admitted for Conference consideration by a two-thirds vote 
of delegations attending the Conference.” 

Drafts of declarations, resolutions, and recommendations which the goy- 
ernments wish to submit to the Conference are to be sent to the Secretary 
General at least thirty days before the Conference opens, and are to be circu- 
lated in the same way as draft conventions and treaties.” All proposals, stud- 
ies, and reports are to indicate the agenda topic to which they pertain, in 
order to facilitate reference to Conference committees.”* 

The foregoing provisions were intended to assist national preparation 


23. Organization of American States, Secretary General, “Annual Report . . . for the 
Fiscal Year 1952-53,” Annals of the Organization of American States, VI, No. 1 (1954), 
1-2; United States, Department of State, Tenth Inter-American Conference, pp. 1-2. 
Similarly, on May 19, 1954, the OAS Council created a Committee on Preparations for the 
Eleventh Conference, headed by the Ecuadorian representative, since that Conference was 
to be held at Quito. The first report of this committee, submitted to the Council, included 
documents on “Standards for the Preparation of the Inter-American Conference,” a 
“Preliminary List of Topics” for the Eleventh Inter-American Conference, and “Draft 
Amendments to the Regulations of the Inter-American Conference.” These documents 

_ were sent to the governments with a request that their observations to be sent in by 
| September 15, 1958—a date which was later changed to January 31, 1959. On the basis of 
_ replies received, and suggestions from the organs of the Council and the inter-American 
specialized organizations, new texts of the Program and Regulations were prepared and 
submitted to the Council. The latter approved the amendments to the Regulations on July 
_ 8, 1959; it approved the agenda of the Eleventh Conference on November 12. (OAS, 
_ Secretary General, The Organization of American States, 1954-1959, pp. 6-7.) 

. 24. Regulations of the Inter-American Conference (1959) , Art. 16. 

25.Ibid., Arts. 18, 19. 26. Ibid., Art. 16. 

27.Such drafts, if not submitted within the stated time limit, may be sent to the 
Secretary General of the Conference between thirty days before and seven days after the 
Preliminary Session of the Conference; in addition, of course, new proposals may originate 

_ in the Conference discussions. (Ibid., Art. 17.) 

| 28. [bid., Art. 21. Any proposal not clearly pertaining to an agenda item is to be referred 
. by the Secretary General to the Preliminary Session or the Steering Committee of the 
_ Conference. (Art. 22.) 
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for the increasingly complex work of the Conference. Past performance in 
this connection has varied considerably.” 

OAS organs and other agencies have contributed to Conference prepara- 
tion by drafting the reports and making the studies called for by previous 
Conferences and Meetings of Consultation. On the whole, their record on 
this has been exceedingly good. 

The problem of preparation became increasingly important with the 
lengthening of Conference programs and the inclusion of ever-larger num- 
bers of technical questions on the agenda. This, together with the fact that 
the Conference has normally lasted for not much more than a month, has 
made advance preparation a matter of urgency. 


States Represented. Although all OAS members have had a right to at- 
tend the Inter-American Conference, not all have always exercised it.*® In- 
deed the Sixth Conference (1928) was the first at which the twenty-one IAS 
members were all represented. This full representation did not last, unfor- 
tunately; Costa Rica was missing from the Seventh and Tenth Conferences. 
It did sign the Final Act of the ‘Tenth Conference at a later date, however. 


The Delegations. While each member has had a single vote in the In- 
ter-American Conference, there has been no limit to the size of national del- 
egations, and there has been a steady increase over the years in the numbers 
attending the Conference in an official capacity. Thus while the largest dele- 
gation attending the First Conference in 1889 consisted of ten members, and 
most countries sent only one delegate, at the Tenth Conference, in 1954, the 


29. Some countries traditionally have prepared very carefully for the Conference. Before 
the Tenth Conference, for example, Peru designated four special committees to study the 
various items on the agenda. These committees reported to a coordinating committee 
consisting of the President of the Republic, the diplomatic committees of the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies, and the chairmen of the special committees, plus any members of 
the national advisory committee on foreign policy who were not included on a special 
committee. The coordinating committee reported to the Foreign Minister. (Peru, Minis- 
terio de Relaciones Exteriores, Memoria del Ministro de Relaciones Exteriores, Doctor 
Ricardo Rivera Schreiber, 28 de Julio de 1953-28 de Julio de 1954 [Lima, 1954], pp. 
380-82.) Some other countries, including the United States, have developed their Confer- 
ence policy with equal care. A number of other countries, however, have not. 

go. Santo Domingo declined an invitation to the First Conference because of impaired 
relationships with the United States. (Amédée Prince, Le congrés des trois Amériques, 
1889-1890 [Paris: Guillaumin et Cie., Editeurs, 1891], p. 235.) All nineteen of the then 
existing independent states attended the Second Conference (1902); Cuba was not yet 
independent, and Panama did not exist. Cuba and Panama attended the Third Conference 
(1906) , but Haiti and Venezuela were unrepresented. Bolivia was absent from the Fourth 
Conference (1910), and Peru, Bolivia, and Mexico were missing at the Fifth (1923). 
(Bolivia was absent from the Fifth Conference because Chile had refused to review the 
Peace Treaty of 1904 to give Bolivia a port on the Pacific; Mexico’s relations with the 
United States were abnormal—it had no representative on the Governing Board and had 
hence had no part in formulating the program; Peru’s relations with Chile had been 
suspended, and the Tacna Arica dispute had not been settled. (Carbonnell, op. cit., pp. 
422-23.) 

g1. Pan American Union, Tenth Inter-American Conference, p. 5. 
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largest number of delegates and alternates sent by any member state was 
twenty-five (Mexico) and the smallest, five (Nicaragua, Paraguay, and Uru- 
guay) . By the Tenth Conference the delegates and alternates comprised 
only a part of each delegation; included in the delegations were advisers, 
secretaries, assistants, and, in some cases, attachés.** The Brazilian delega- 
tion, for example, listed twenty delegates, twenty-one advisers, eleven 
secretaries, and twenty assistants at the Tenth Conference; the Mexican 
delegation included twenty delegates, five alternates, four advisers, a secre- 
tary general and an assistant secretary general, a press secretary, two secre- 
taries and a secretarial staff of eight; the United States delegation consisted 
of thirteen delegates, seven alternates, eighteen advisers, a special assistant 
to the Secretary of State, a secretariat staff officer, two press relations officers, 
a secretary and an assistant secretary to the delegation, five secretaries, five 
special assistants, and a secretariat staff of twenty-seven. In contrast, the 
smallest delegation, that of Paraguay, consisted entirely of its five delegates. 
The sum total of all persons listed as members of the delegations was ap- 
proximately 470. 

There has been a direct relationship, obviously, between the size of the 
agenda and the size of the delegations. Countries which could afford to do so 
have wished not only to have enough delegates to cover all of the committee 
sessions but also enough advisers to provide expert guidance in dealing with 
such technical and other questions as have been likely to come before the 
Conference. And, of course, the increase in the number of delegates and ad- 
visers has led to increasing secretarial assistance. The total size of the mod- 
ern Conference has created a variety of problems—ranging from housing to 
documentation and communications. The strain upon the facilities of small 
host countries has been considerable. 

Delegates have been accredited to the Conference; other members of del- 
egations have been accredited “in the manner deemed advisable by their re- 
spective governments.”** Each delegation has had a chairman® chosen as his 
government might determine. The chairman has been able to delegate his 
duties to another member of the delegation,*® and it has been possible for 
other members of delegations to substitute in either plenary or committee 
meetings for any delegate.*” 


Representation Apart from National Delegations. The Secretary Gen- 
eral of the OAS has had a voice, but not a vote, in the Inter-American 
Conference.* The specialized organizations of the OAS have been entitled 


32. See list of delegations in ibid., pp. 149-68. 

33- Art. 4 of the permanent Regulations provided that “delegations may be composed 
also of alternate delegates, advisers, and secretaries.” 

34. Regulations of the Inter-American Conference (1959) , Arts. 2, 4. 

35. [bid., Art. 3. 36. Idem. 37. Ibid., Art. 4. 

38. 1948 Charter, Art. 81; Regulations of the Inter-American Conference (1959) , Att. 5. 
Apart from this, no mention was made in either the 1948 Charter or the permanent 
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to representation under Article 8 of the permanent Regulations where so 
provided by agreements between the OAS and the specialized organization.” 

Pursuant to Resolution XXXIX of the Ninth Conference, the United 
Nations was to be invited to be represented at the Inter-American Confer- 
ence by its Secretary General or an Alternate.“ While the permanent Regu- 
lations do not describe the U.N. representative as an observer, they do not 
give him a voice in the Conference proceedings. ‘The U.N. Secretary General 
has nevertheless been invited to address the Conference on at least one occa- 
sion.** 

International agencies apart from the inter-American specialized organi- 
zations have been permitted to participate in the Conference as observers, 
“when existing agreements so provide.” At the Tenth Conference agencies 
taking advantage of this provision included the International Labour Office, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, and 
UNESCO. 

The OAS Council has had the right to invite non-member countries to 
attend the Conference, and to invite any non-member American state to 
send an observer.** Upon authorization of the Council, the OAS Secretary 
General, after consultation with the host government, has been empowered 
to “arrange for the representatives of governments of non-American states 
that are members of the United Nations or its specialized agencies and the 
representatives of international agencies interested in the Conference to be 
granted facilities and courtesies for attending the Conference”; this has in- 
cluded documentation.* 


Regulations of Pan American Union representation. Nevertheless, the following, in 
addition to the Secretary General, attended the Tenth Conference: the Assistant Secretary 
General, the Director of the Department of International Law and Organization, the 
Director of the Department of Cultural Affairs, the Chief of the Division of Statistics and 
Secretary General of the Inter-American Statistical Institute, and the Chief of the Division 
of Education. 

39. Most, if not all, sent one or more observers to the Tenth Conference. (Pan 
American Union, Tenth Inter-American Conference, pp. 168-69.) 

40. See also Regulations of the Inter-American Conference (1959) , Art. 6. 

41.Dag Hammarskjold addressed the First Plenary Session of the Tenth Conference. 
(Inter-American Conference [Tenth], Actas y documentos [6 vols.; Washington, D.C.: Pan 
American Union, 1956], I, 88-91.) At the Tenth Conference the U.N. was represented not 
only by its Secretary General but also by an alternate delegate (Benjamin Cohen, Assistant 
Secretary General) , and four advisers. These included the Assistant Director General of 
the Technical Assistance Administration, the Secretary of the Economic Commission for 
Latin America, a representative of the Technical Assistance Board, and a Liaison Officer of 
the Department of Public Information. (Ibid., I, 59.) 

42. Regulations of the Inter-American Conference (1953), Art. 7; Regulations of the 
Inter-American Conference (1959), Art. 8. In the absence of prior agreement, attendance 
had to be authorized by the OAS Council. 

43. Regulations of the Inter-American Conference (1959) , Art. 7. 

44.Ibid., Art. 9. Entities desiring to take advantage of this privilege were required to 
give notice sixty days in advance. (Ibid., Art. 10.) This provision was given effect in 
connection with the Eleventh Conference. On December 21, 1960, the OAS Council invited 
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In connection with representation apart from national delegations, it is 
perhaps of interest that the specialized organizations, the U.N., and a num- 
ber of non-member American governments and non-American governments 
have been present in one capacity or another at each of the Special Inter- 
American Conferences held after 1963.*” The relationship of the OAS with 
the specialized organizations, as well as with the U.N., made such represen- 
tation highly desirable. Considering that these Conferences dealt with the 
question of admission of new members to the OAS and reform of its 
Charter, the presence of potential members was also highly appropriate. 


Sessions. While the sessions of the early Pan American Conferences were 
normally private,*® those of the later Inter-American Conferences—both 
plenary and committee—have been public.“ It has been possible to close ses- 
sions, however, by vote of the Conference or any Conference committee. 
While the Regulations of some of the early Conferences attempted to fix the 
duration of the Conference in advance (subject to prolongation by two- 
thirds vote of the Conference) ,*° no such provision was included in the per- 
manent Regulations. There has nevertheless been provision in the Regula- 
tions of some of the most recent Conferences for a Preparatory Session to de- 
termine the “approximate duration of the Conference.” 

The permanent Regulations followed one custom of the later Confer- 
ences in providing for a Preliminary Session, an Inaugural Session, plenary 
sessions, and a Closing Session.*' The host country has normally set the time 


Canada to send an observer. In addition, it authorized the Secretary General to grant 
facilities to the representatives of Spain, the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, Italy, the 
United Arab Republic, the Republic of China, and France. (OAS, Secretary General, 
Annual Report, 1960 [Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1961], p. 16.) 

45. Special Inter-American Conference (First) , Actas y documentos (OEA/Ser.E/XIL.3; 
Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1965), p. 4; Special Inter-American Conference 
(Second) , Actas y documentos (versién Preliminar) , 4 vols. (OQEA/Ser.E/XIII.3; Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1965) , I, 75, 114; and Special Inter-American Conference 
(Third) , Documentos, I, 542. 

46. The President or other official of the Conference was authorized to issue daily 
communiqués. See International American Conference (Second) , Minutes and Documents, 
p- 85; International American Conference (Third), Minutes, Resolutions, Documents, p. 
18. 

47.See, for example, Regulations of the Inter-American Conference (1959), Art. 57, 
and Third Special Inter-American Conference, Doc. 3, “Draft Regulations for the Third 
Special Inter-American Conference (Approved by the Council for the Organization of 
American States at the meeting held on December 7, 1966)’” (OEA/Ser.E/XIV.1; Jan. 3, 
1967) , Art. 20. 

48. Regulations of the Inter-American Conference (1959), Art. 57. See also Special 
Inter-American Conference (Third) , Doc. 3, Art. 20. 

49. See, for example, International American Conference (Sixth) , Diario, p. 6. 

50. See Special Inter-American Conference (Third) , Doc. 3, Art. 23. 

51. Regulations of the Inter-American Conference (1959), Art. 43. On occasion, the 
term “preparatory session” is substituted for “preliminary session.” See Special Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference (Third) , Doc. 3, Art. 19. 
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and place of the Preliminary and Inaugural Sessions; the Conference itself 
has fixed the dates of the other sessions." 

The Preliminary Session has preceded the Inaugural Session. Presided 
over by the chairman of the host country’s delegation, it has offered the op- 
portunity for the heads of delegation to agree on the organization of the 
Conference and determine a few other matters of importance. It has been 
decided at this meeting who should man the Conference posts; how many 
working committees there should be and who should be chairman, vice- 
chairman, and rapporteur of each; what the approximate length of the Con- 
ference should be; whether late proposals should be given Conference con- 
sideration; and other matters of like importance.” 

By long-established custom the Inaugural Session has been a ceremonial 
occasion at which the head of the host country delegation has presided and 
the host country’s President has welcomed the Conference. A suitable reply 
has been made on behalf of the visiting delegations by the head of the dele- 
gation of the country in which the preceding Conference has been held.™ 
The permanent President of the Conference has been elected at this session 
also.°° 

At the First Plenary Session, other Conference officers have been for- 
mally elected and committees have been formally set up. Other plenary 
sessions have been devoted to statements of national position by delegation 
chairmen and to consideration of the recommendations of the working com- 
mittees. A special session has been held immediately before the formal 
Closing Session to approve diplomatic instruments and the Final Act of the 
Conference.”® 

At the ceremonial Closing Session, the achievements of the Conference 
have been summed up, and diplomatic instruments and the Final Act have 
been signed. The visiting delegations, through the chairman of one of them, 
have expressed the thanks of the visitors for courtesies received. Other ex- 
pressions of appreciation have also customarily been voted. 


Official Languages. The official languages of the Inter-American Confer- 
ence have been Spanish, English, French, and Portuguese.” Any of the four 
could be used in the Conference sessions. While ‘the proceedings of the Con- 


52. Regulations of the Inter-American Conference (1959) , Art. 45. 

53-Tbid., Art. 44. Although there is no mention of the matter in the Regulations, 
attention has been paid to geographical representation as well as to personal qualifications 
in allocating Conference positions. The posts have actually been assigned to states, but 
since the chairmen of the delegations have ordinarily filled the more important ones, 
personal qualifications could be kept in mind. 

54. Thus the reply at the Ninth Conference (Bogota) was made by the chairman of the 
Brazilian delegation and the reply at the Tenth Conference was made by the head of the 
Colombian delegation. 

55. Regulations of the Inter-American Conference (1959) , Art. 24. 

56. Ibid., Art. 68. 57. Ibid., Art. 23. 
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ference have not had to be published in all four, the texts of treaties and 
agreements and the Final Act have had to be.*® 


President and Vice-Presidents. The American republics have followed 
the traditional international practice of electing as permanent President of 
the Conference the head of the delegation of the host country.*® The duties 
of the President have been the usual ones of a presiding officer at an interna- 
tional conference, and have included presiding over sessions, installing com- 
mittees, determining questions of order subject to appeal to the floor, put- 
ting questions to a vote, maintaining order, and seeing that the necessary 
steps have been taken to permit the Conference to get on with its work.” 

All heads of delegation have been Vice-Presidents of the Conference, ex 
officio. Their only function has been to substitute for the President during 
the latter’s absence from the chair. In the exercise of this function, the Vice- 
Presidents have served according to the order of precedence established by 
drawing lots at the Preliminary Session.” 


Secretary General and Secretariat. The host country has always provided 
secretariat services for the Conference; beginning with the Third Confer- 


58. [bid., Arts. 65, 69, 70. The Final Act signed at the Closing Session was to be in the 
language of the host country. After the Conference had terminated, the Council of the 
OAS was to have translations into the other official languages prepared. Thereafter all 
four texts were to be considered equally official. Minutes of past proceedings may be found 
in a variety of languages. At the First and Second Conferences, the minutes were read and 
ordered printed in Spanish and English. At the Third Conference the Regulations 
provided that committee reports and resolutions, as well as minutes, were to be printed in 
all four languages. The same practice was followed in the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Conferences. At the Seventh Conference the four languages were declared to be official, 
reports and projects were to be presented in at least Spanish and English, while minutes, 
treaties, conventions, and the Final Act were to be published in all four languages. The 
Regulations of the Eighth Conference provided for publication of the full proceedings in 
all four languages. The Ninth Conference, however, stipulated the publication of the full 
proceedings only in Spanish, although the Final Act was to be issued in all four languages. 
The 1953 Regulations governing the Tenth Conference did not specify the language in 
which the full proceedings were to be published, but did specify the publication of 
diplomatic instruments and the Final Act in all four languages. 

59- The permanent Regulations provided only that the host country was to designate 
the temporary President and the Conference itself was to elect its permanent President, by 
absolute majority, at the Inaugural Session. (Ibid., Arts. 24, 25.) Custom has ruled in 
this matter, however, and the temporary President has always been elected permanent 
President. 

60. Regulations of the Inter-American Conference (1959) , Art. 26. 

61.Zbid., Art. 27. In this connection, it is of some interest that this practice stemmed 
from the First Conference, at which the United States had proposed that there be elected 
three Vice-Presidents—one for Central America and two for South America. Although no 
delegate professed to want to be elected, the election had interest for all because of its 
potential domestic political effect. Since for this reason it was very difficult to elect three 
Vice-Presidents, it was determined to solve the problem by drawing lots according to which 

each delegation in turn would substitute for an absent chairman. (Matias Romero, La 
Conferencia Internacional Americana [Mexico: Imp. del Gobierno, 1890], p. 21.) 
| 
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ence (1906), the host country has also appointed the Secretary General.” 

As might have been expected, the practice of having host governments 
provide secretariat services has caused problems. Each new Conference secre- 
tariat has had to learn its job. In the process some secretariats have proved 
more efficient than others; the inefficient ones have seriously impeded the 
Conference work. Probably of greater lasting importance has been the fact 
that until 1954 the system provided no long-range continuity of Conference 
documentation. Each government published the documents called for by 
the Conference Regulations in whatever form it chose, in the quantities it 
wished, and when it thought proper. The documents, once published, were 
distributed to the delegations and the member governments, and to other 
privileged persons, but were never available by purchase. Since the secretar- 
iat dispersed soon after the end of the Conference, responsibility for docu- 
mentation thereafter was difficult to determine—or nonexistent. 

The situation was so unsatisfactory that the Seventh Conference (Mon- 
tevideo, 1933) called for the publication of minutes and documents within 
a year after any Inter-American Conference adjourned, and requested that 
“a uniform type and a systematic plan be adopted in the publication of vol- 
umes, which should contain general indexes.” The Eighth Conference 
(Lima, 1938) went further by recommending that the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union formulate a project for setting up a technical sec- 
retariat to be placed at the disposal of host governments; this secretariat, be- 
tween Conferences, “would effect the uniform and coordinated publication, 
with suitable indices, of the proceedings and agreements of the conferences 
held under the auspices of the Pan American Union.’ This excellent pro- 
posal was evidently overlooked by subsequent Conferences, though not by 
the OAS Council.® 


62. International American Conference (Third) , Minutes, Resolutions, Documents, p. 
11 (Art. 2 of the Conference Regulations) . The First Conference, finding itself without a 
secretariat, elected two secretaries and authorized its President to appoint stenographers 
and interpreters and other necessary employees. (International American Conference 
[First], Minutes [Washington, D.C., 1890], pp. 18-19, 32.) It is reported that at the 
beginning of the Conference the translations were so bad, because of incompetent 
interpreters, that they occasioned frequent misunderstandings. Better interpreters were 
then found, but even in the last sessions there were disagreeable scenes caused by 
inadequate interpretation. (Romero, op. cit., p. 14.) 

63. Resolution LIV, Documentation of the Conferences (International Conferences of 
American States, First Supplement, 1933-1940 [Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1940], p. 77) - 

64. Resolution CIII. Technical Secretariat for Pan American Conferences. (Interna- 
tional American Conference [Eighth], Final Act [Lima: Torres Aguirre, 19397], p. 109.) 

65.In the records of the Council for June 20, 1951, is a resolution authorizing the 
Secretary General of the OAS to inquire of the Brazilian and Colombian governments 
what progress was being made in publishing the documents of the Rio and Ninth 
Conferences, held in 1947 and 1948, respectively. The Secretary General was also authorized 
to offer the services of the Pan American Union if required to speed up publication. And 
the Department of International Law and Organization was asked to study possible items 
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The permanent Regulations of the Conference, adopted by the Council 
in 1953, sought to improve the situation. While specifying that the Secretary 
General of the Conference was to continue to be designated by the host 
country, they directed the Secretary General of the OAS to “provide, as far 
as possible, such services and advisors and technical experts of the General 
Secretariat of the Organization as are required by the Conference and its 
committees to facilitate consideration of the topics of the agenda.’’*’ More- 
over, the Pan American Union was given responsibility for publishing the 
proceedings and documents after the Conference closed.” Pursuant to these 
provisions, the Pan American Union provided substantial personnel to the 
Tenth Conference, and has similarly assisted a large number of meetings of 
various kinds held thereafter. ‘The result has been to solve many of the ear- 
lier problems while leaving the responsibility of the host country—with its 
local knowledge and resources—intact. 

The permanent Regulations give the Secretary General of the Confer- 
ence the task of organizing and directing the secretariat, receiving creden- 
tials, publishing lists of delegates, managing Conference correspondence, 
publishing and distributing Conference minutes, journals, and other docu- 
mentation, and providing the necessary secretarial service to Conference 
committees, subcommittees, and rapporteurs. In addition, the Secretary 
General has been made responsible for carrying out such other tasks as may 
be assigned him by the Conference. 


Committees. The permanent Regulations of the Conference call for a 
Steering Committee, a Committee on Credentials, a Style Committee, and 
working committees.” The Steering Committee has consisted of the heads of 


for inclusion in future conference regulations to enable the OAS Secretary General “to 
assume responsibility for the publication of the minutes and official documents of such 
meetings,” and to transmit its recommendations to the Council for future action. 
(Organization of American States, Council, Decisions Taken at the Meeting of June 20, 
1951 [C-sa-84; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, n.d.], p. 72.) 

66. Regulations of the Inter-American Conference (1953), Arts. 24, 70. As subse- 
quently modified, this article reads in the Regulations of the Inter-American Conference 
(1959) : “The Secretary General of the Organization shall, to the extent that the resources 
of the Pan American Union permit, make available to the government of the country in 
which the Conference is to be held, the technical aid and the personnel requested by that 
government.” (Art. 74.) 

67. Regulations of the Inter-American Conference (1953), Art. 68. 

68.See Pan American Union, Tenth Inter-American Conference, p. 6. It has been 
estimated that between 1954 and 1959 the Pan American Union assisted some twenty 
inter-American conferences annually. (OAS, Secretary General, The Organization of 
American States, 1954-1959, p. 146.) The Office of Council and Conference Secretariat 
Services, established in 1958, has coordinated these services for some years. What is 
involved is “translation and interpretation, issuance of official records and reference 
documents, maintenance of the archives of the Pan American Union and of Inter-Ameri- 
can Specialized Conferences, and assistance to the host countries in the arrangements for 
meetings.” (Ibid.) 

69. Regulations of the Inter-American Conference (1959) , Art. 29. 

70. Ibid., Art. 30. 
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all participating delegations; it has been chaired by the Conference Presi- 
dent. Its task has been to see that the work of the Conference has been per- 
formed satisfactorily, and it has been entitled to make recommendations to 
the Conference and its other committees to that end. The Steering Commit- 
tee has also suggested the closing date of the Conference.” 

The Committee on Credentials has comprised five delegates of countries 
named at the First Plenary Session.” As its title indicates, it has reviewed 
the credentials of all delegation members and reported to the Conference on 
their sufficiency. 

The Style Committee has consisted of delegates of four countries repre- 
senting the four official languages of the Conference.” Its function has been 
to review all texts for clarity and style before submission for a final vote, and 
to coordinate the four language texts of all draft conventions and treaties to 
be signed at the Conference.” 

Working committees have normally been set up for every chapter of the 
Conference agenda unless a decision to the contrary has been taken at the 
Preliminary Session.” Their task has been to study proposals and reports 
made under the items entrusted to them and report their recommendations 
to the plenary session. Each committee has contained representation from 
all of the delegations at the Conference. Each delegation has decided its own 
representation on the committees and transmitted its appointments to the 
Secretary General.”® Each committee has selected its own chairman, vice- 
chairman, and rapporteur.” It has been able to designate such subcommit- 
tees as it has found necessary;"* these have been used in practice largely to 
hammer out compromise texts on controverted questions, although they 
have occasionally been resorted to for other purposes. 


Procedure on Projects and Reports. After the informal Preliminary Ses- 
sion, the ceremonial Inaugural Session, and the formal organization of the 
Conference at the First Plenary Session, delegations desiring to do so have 
made formal addresses in the ensuing plenary sessions, stating their posi- 


71. The Committee met on call of its chairman at the request of any member or on his 
own motion. (Ibid., Arts. 31, 75.) 

72.Ibid., Art. 32. : 

73.Ibid., Art. 33. This meant that Brazil, Haiti, and the United States were always 
represented, and that the Conference had a real choice only in respect to the Spanish- 
speaking countries. 

74.Tbid., Art. 34. 75. Ibid., Art. 35. 76. Ibid., Art. 36. 

77.Ibid., Arts. 37, 38. The rapporteur’s job has been to report to the plenary session on 
the work of the committee. His report has been limited to “an objective presentation of 
the facts, the discussion on each topic, and the conclusions reached.” (Art. 39.) 

78. Subcommittees have been designated by the committee or its chairman, and have 
had to include representation of different points of view. Delegates not members of any 
subcommittee have had the right to participate in its discussions but not to vote. 
Subcommittees have elected their own chairmen, and reported to the committee secretar- 
iat; the latter has been responsible for distributing subcommittee reports to the members 
of all delegations. (Ibid., Arts. 40, 41, 58.) 
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tions on various matters before the Conference. Projects and reports submit- 
ted by the governments or OAS organs and agencies prior to the Conference 
have been referred to the appropriate committees for consideration in ac- 
cordance with the indication made by the originating government or deci- 
sions of the Preliminary Session or Steering Committee. 

In committee, projects have been approved without change, modified, or 
combined into new texts. Although committees have had the right to reject 
proposals outright or to “pigeonhole” them, this has rarely if ever been 
done. Instead, proposals to which there has seemed to be strong opposition 
have been withdrawn, postponed to a later Conference, or referred to an- 
other OAS organ for further consideration—and possible eventual action.” 

As in most international conferences, it has been the committee stage of 
the Inter-American Conference that has been really important. Since all of 
the delegations have been represented in the working committees, it has 
been there that the real conflict, if any, developed. Traditionally, the 
Inter-American Conference has not pushed for decisions on highly contro- 
versial texts. Instead, the custom has been to appoint a subcommittee to try 
to work out a substitute text acceptable to most, if not all, of the delega- 
tions. While this has resulted in a watering down of numerous proposals, 
the practice may well have preserved the Union of American Republics 
from dissolution in its early days. 

Recent inter-American meetings have deviated on occasion from the 
practice just mentioned. For example, the Eighth Meeting of Consultation 
excluded Castro’s Cuba from participation in OAS organs by a vote of 
14-1-6. Both then and later, however, important Latin American govern- 
ments have made it clear that they viewed the older practice of attempting 
to reach consensus as the course that should be followed in future. 

The committee rapporteur has reported the committee’s discussion and 
recommendations to the plenary session, appending to his report the draft 

79. Under the permanent Regulations on committee consideration of projects, any 
delegate could speak for not more than twenty minutes, and could propose amendments. 
Closure could be applied by majority vote. After the discussion was closed, amendments 
were to be distributed to the delegations; they were not to be voted on until twenty-four 
hours had elapsed unless the committee had decided that this time lapse was unnecessary. 
On renewal of consideration of the project in question, the chairman was to read both the 
project and all amendments which had been submitted and then, unless without discussion 
the committee decided otherwise, put the amendments to a vote in the following order: 
first, amendments to substitute another text for the one under discussion; second, 
amendments that simply modified the original text; and third, those that would add to the 
original text. In the event that several amendments were proposed in any one of these 
categories, the order of voting was to begin with the amendment furthest from the original 
text. In the event that no amendments had been submitted, if proposed amendments had 
been rejected, or if additions to the original text had been approved, the vote was to be 
taken on the project as a whole. If an amendment modifying the text had been accepted, 
the part of the original text not affected by the amendment was then to be voted on. When 


any amendment had been adopted, all proposed amendments in conflict with it were to be 
considered rejected. (Regulations of the Inter-American Conference [1959], Art. 55.) 
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conventions, treaties, resolutions, recommendations, or declarations which 
have been approved by the committee. In the plenary session amendments 
have been in order, but they have had to be referred back to committee for 
consideration unless the Conference, by a two-thirds vote, has deemed this 
unnecessary. In either committee or plenary, any delegate has been enti- 
tled to present his opinion in writing with the request that it be recorded in 
the minutes.” At the request of the delegation concerned, statements of po- 
sition made during earlier consideration have been attached to the appropri- 
ate diplomatic instrument at the time of signature or included in the Final 
Act of the Conference.” 


Voting. A majority of the delegations has constituted a quorum for dis- 
cussion, but a two-thirds majority of the states participating in the Confer- 
ence has been required before a vote could be taken. Except as otherwise 
provided in the Regulations, the Steering Committee, working committees, 
and plenary sessions have made decisions only by an affirmative majority of 
OAS members. The Committee on Credentials, the Style Committee, and 
subcommittees have been able to act by a majority of members present. As 
indicated earlier, each delegation has had one vote. 

Roll-call votes have had to be taken when requested of any delegation. 
The Chair has drawn lots to see which delegation voted first; the other dele- 
gations have then voted in the order of precedence established at the Prelim- 
inary Session. Delegations absent from a meeting where a vote has been 
taken have had the right to inform the Secretary General in writing of their 
positions before the voting ended. Under these circumstances, the votes of 
the absentees have been counted.* 


Procedure in Elections. The Inter-American Conference has elected not 
only its own President, members of the Credentials and Style Committees, 
and officers of the working committees; it has also chosen the states to be rep-. 
resented on such bodies as the Inter-American Juridical Committee and 
the Committee for Cultural Action. In no case have nominations been 
made. If one individual or member state was to be chosen, and no candi- 
date was elected on the first ballot, a second ballot—consisting of the two 
receiving the highest number of votes on the first ballot—was taken. A tie 
on the second ballot was broken by the chairman’s drawing lots. When two 
or more posts were to be filled, all candidates receiving the necessary majority 
on the first ballot were declared elected. On the second and third ballots, 


80. Amendments presented in plenary session have had to be voted on before the vote 
was taken on the committee text. (Ibid., Arts. 53, 54.) 

81. Ibid., Art. 52. 

82. Reports and proposals submitted to the Conference have normally been referred to 
the appropriate committee before coming before a plenary session, They were not to be 
discussed at the session at which they were distributed. (Ibid., Art. 60.) 

83. Regulations of the Inter-American Conference (1959) , Arts. 46-48. 
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the names of those receiving the highest number of votes short of the neces- 
sary majority on the previous ballot, to the number of not more than twice 
the remaining vacancies, were eligible. If posts remained to be filled after 
the third ballot, any individual or state, as the case might be, could be voted 
for. 


Minutes and Diario. In recent Conferences, verbatim minutes have been 
kept for the plenary sessions and summary minutes for committee meetings. 
In the case of each plenary session, provisional minutes (subject to correc- 
tion by the delegations) have been distributed by the Secretary General. 
The corrected minutes have been subject to approval by the Conference at a 
later plenary session. Summaries of committee meetings have been prepared 
by committee secretaries, distributed, and amended, and approved at subse- 
quent meetings. During the Conference these minutes have been incorpo- 
rated into a daily bulletin, the Diario, published by the Secretary General. 
The Diario has also contained the order of the day and texts of proposals 
submitted by the delegations and other matters of official and unofficial in- 
terest to the Conference.” 


Diplomatic Instruments and Final Act. The decisions of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference have been incorporated into two types of instrument. The 
so-called “diplomatic instruments” are conventions and treaties approved at 
a special plenary session preceding the Closing Session, and signed at the lat- 
ter. Reservations made in connection with these instruments have been at- 
tached, and are considered binding on all signatories ratifying. All resolu- 
tions, recommendations, and declarations voted by the Conference have 
been numbered and incorporated into a Final Act approved at the special 
plenary session mentioned above and signed at the Closing Session. State- 
ments made by the delegations in the course of the adoption of the several 
items have been attached to the Final Act at the request of the appropriate 
member at the time of signature.*® 

According to the traditionally accepted principles of general interna- 
tional law, only ratified treaties and conventions have binding effect; recom- 
mendations and resolutions have at best moral force. This position has been 
challenged by several authorities as far as the Inter-American System (IAS) 
is concerned. Dr. Caicedo Castilla, Colombian jurist and former member of 
the Inter-American Juridical Committee, argues that at least the juridical 


84. Ibid., Arts. 49-51. 

85. Ibid., Arts. 61-64. The first Diario was issued at the Fourth Conference, but the 
practice did not become common until the Eighth. 

86. Ibid., Arts. 66, 68, 71. As noted above, the texts of the Final Act actually signed have 
been in the language of the host country; texts in the other official languages have been 
produced under the direction of the OAS Council by the Pan American Union, and 
certified copies have had to be transmitted within ninety days of the closing of the 
Conference to all of the member governments. (Ibid., Arts. 69, 70.) 
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principles reiterated in Conference resolutions are to be regarded as legally 
binding, since: (1) in accepting the existence of the IAS, the states compris- 
ing it have necessarily accepted its juridical bases as they have been repeat- 
edly stated at Inter-American Conferences; (2) the reiteration of these 
principles and their unanimous approval in Pan American Conferences im- 
plies a meeting of wills on matters within the competence of the govern- 
ments; (3) this approval creates an obligation for the member states in 
view of the fact that good faith governs international, and especially inter- 
American, relations; and (4) continuous acceptance of the principles in 
question demonstrates a custom which is to be regarded as having created 
international law.*’ A Brazilian authority, Ilmar Penna Marinho, argues 
even more broadly that “A resolution is a contractual form which the Pan 
American juridical conscience always sanctions as in good and due form.” 
He goes on to maintain that to deny that resolutions create obligations 
would be to deny a fact of Pan American life, and supports this with the al- 
legation that the American governments have several times recognized that 
resolutions have the same binding force as conventions or treaties—the dif- 
ference being that resolutions are more easily changed by subsequent resolu- 
tions, treaties, or conventions—than treaties or conventions. Insofar as reso- 
lutions are not modified at a later date, they continue to have the same force 
as treaties and conventions. This position squares with his thesis that in 
carrying out resolutions in the absence of treaties or conventions, the gov- 
ernments recognize that the resolutions are binding. Dr. Marinho also 
argues that unless it is true that resolutions have binding force, the IAS 
could not have existed." Still other students of the subjects have argued that 
the fact that governments have paid their quotas for the support of IAS or- 
gans created by resolution indicates that the latter have a perfectly solid 
legal base. 

It is apparent from the conduct of governments that they have not re-_ 
garded all Conference resolutions as creating legal obligations. Most would 
probably agree with Dr. Caicedo Castilla that the reiterated principles 
should be regarded as the law of the Americas. Some might agree that con- 
sistent payment of contributions for the support of inter-American agencies 
established by resolution has created a legal basis for continued support. 
Apart from this, the legal status of Conference resolutions is likely to be de- 
bated for some time to come. 


Publication of Proceedings. The existence of a publications problem 
prior to the Tenth Conference was indicated in an earlier section of this 
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chapter.*” The Pan American Union has in recent years had responsibility 
for publishing the proceedings and documents of the Conference and dis- 
tributing them to the governments, the Council, delegates attending the ses- 
sions, the United Nations, the inter-American specialized organizations, and 
any other international agencies represented at the Conference.* These doc- 
uments, moreover, may now be purchased from the General Secretariat. 


Archives. Under the Conference Regulations, the documents and _ar- 
chives of each Conference were to be sent by its Secretary General to the Sec- 
retary General of the OAS for deposit in the Pan American Union;” this 
course has been followed. 


Evaluation. No attempt has been made in this chapter to trace the 
achievements of past Conferences, one by one. Chapter I gives some idea of 
Conference activity; this will be elaborated further in the discussion of the 
work of the OAS in later chapters. Apart from this, the reader is referred to 
other studies giving this information, among them that of Dr. Caicedo Cas- 
tilla, published in Spanish in 1960.°° The Pan American Union has also 
published a very brief summary of Conference achievements in pamphlet 
entitled The Organization of American States: What It Is, How It Works.* 

There have been many, and many just, criticisms of the Conference in 
the past. There has been a great deal of waste motion in many Conferences, 
caused by inadequate preparation, individual delegates’ pet projects, and 
delegate searches for domestic political advantage. The Conferences have 
sometimes been hampered by national efforts to promote national, as op- 
posed to community, interest. Many projects of little or no significance have 
been introduced, and, because of the innate courtesy of delegation members, 
passed. Many treaties have been signed but not, or incompletely, ratified. 
Many resolutions have been adopted only to be inadequately implemented, 
if at all. At the same time, the rules which govern many inter-American con- 
tacts were made by the Conference, and most of the agencies through which 
the American nations cooperate to their common advantage are the direct 
or indirect result of Conference decisions. 

The most fundamental problem, however, has been that of the infre- 
quency of the Conference caused by a combination of Charter scheduling 
for five-year intervals and postponements caused by political upsets in host 
countries, inadequacy of facilities, or friction in the diplomatic relations of 
member states. With the vast increase in inter-American cooperation which 
had occurred by 1961, the time had come either for the Conference to meet 
more frequently or for it to be replaced by a “supreme organ” which did. 
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The decision of the Second and Third Special Inter-American Conferences, 
of course, was to create a new assembly. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The General Assembly is described in the revised Charter as “the su- 
preme organ of the Organization of American States,” responsible for the 
Organization’s general policy and the “structure and functions of its 
organs.”** It is empowered to “consider any matter relating to friendly rela- 
tions among the American States.” Successor to the Inter-American Confer- 
ence in these respects, it is also successor to the OAS Council as regards coor- 
dination of the work of inter-American agencies, coordination of inter- 
American with other international activity, approval of the program and 
budget of the Organization, determination of member quotas, and establish- 
ment of standards to govern the operation of the General Secretariat.* 


Date and Place of Meetings. The Assembly is directed to meet annually; 
the date of the beginning of each session is to be determined by the preced- 
ing session under rules of procedure to be adopted by the Assembly itself. 
Special sessions are to be called in “special circumstances” by the Permanent 
Council, provided that two-thirds of the member states agree.” 

Since most of the governments are still dedicated to the principle of geo- 
graphic decentralization in the interest of dispersing control and increasing 
popular interest in the OAS, the General Assembly is not to meet at a fixed 
seat. Instead, it is to follow the Inter-American Conference in meeting in a 
different capital each year, with the place of the next meeting fixed in each 
case by the preceding session. Only in the event that the Assembly cannot 
meet in the city designated is it to be held at the Organization’s seat, namely 
Washington—unless another member makes a “‘timely offer’’ which the Per- 
manent Council accepts.** 

In making the foregoing arrangement, the governments may find that 
they have subordinated efficiency to political considerations. While the 
amended Charter directs the General Secretariat to provide “adequate” sec- 
retariat services for the Assembly,” it appears more than likely that in the 
interest of economy a good deal of local help, inexperienced in interna- 
tional meetings, will continue to be relied on. In any event, national officials 
will presumably have to be responsible for ensuring that the necessary facili- 


gs. Amended Charter, Art. 52. The texts of amendments to the Charter may be found 
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ties are available, and the quality of the facilities is very likely to vary sub- 
stantially from country to country. 


Rules of Procedure. The amended Charter concerns itself only with the 
fixing of date and place of sessions and with voting rights and majorities.’ 
Apart from this, the General Assembly is to decide its own rules of proce- 
dure. The First Assembly will adopt rules which will have at least tempo- 
rary effect. Thereafter, the rules of procedure will be subject to change as in- 
dicated therein. 

In determining its rules, it seems probable that the General Assembly 
will to some extent follow past practice of the Inter-American Conference. 
The shorter interval between sessions, however, may be expected to result in 
a number of modifications. These may well be influenced by the practice of 
the United Nations, in which all of the OAS member governments are well 
versed. 


Invitations. The revised Charter, in Article 138, continues to make par- 
ticipation a right for all OAS members, regardless of any member’s diplo- 
matic relations with a host country. As in the recent Inter-American Confer- 
ences, notification replaces invitation for member states. Such notice is to be 
transmitted ex officio by the General Secretariat." 

It is to be expected that the rules of procedure will give observer status 
permanently to the Secretary General of the United Nations or his represen- 
tative and perhaps to U.N. specialized agencies, as well as to the specialized 
organizations of the OAS. Non-member American states may continue to be 
invited on an ad hoc basis or the rules of procedure may give them perma- 
nent guest privileges. It seems probable that other representation will be on 
an invitation basis, as it has been in the Inter-American Conference. 


Agenda. Each General Assembly is ultimately to determine its agenda 
by a two-thirds majority.*” A draft agenda, however, is to be prepared by a 
Preparatory Committee consisting of representatives of all OAS members. 
The draft agenda approved by the Preparatory Committee is to be submit- 
ted to the governments before final approval and transmission to the Assem- 
bly.“% Until the General Assembly makes other arrangements, the Perma- 
nent Council is to serve as the Preparatory Committee." 

Items which will normally be found on the agenda include: the report of 
the Secretary General on the work of the Organization;’” reports of the spe- 
cialized organizations and other OAS entities on their activities since the 
last Assembly;*” a draft program-budget submitted by the Preparatory Com- 
mittee;'” such recommendations as may be submitted by the Councils,’ 


100. [bid., Arts. 54, 55, 57- 101. Ibid., Art. 118 (a) . 102. Ibid., Art. 52 (h). 
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specialized organizations,” the Inter-American Juridical Committee,“ the 
Inter-American Commission on Human Rights,‘ or other agencies of the 
OAS;'” matters held over from previous Assemblies; items referred by spe- 
cialized conferences; and items placed upon the agenda by member govern- 
ments. 


Assembly Preparation. The groundwork for each General Assembly ses- 
sion is to be done by its Preparatory Committee, the General Secretariat, the 
various organs and agencies of the OAS, and the governments. 

The Preparatory Committee is to be responsible for preparing the draft 
agenda and for getting the draft program-budget submitted by the General 
Secretariat."* The General Secretariat is to be responsible for transmitting 
notices and documents to the governments, is to work closely with other or- 
gans in preparing material for the Assembly, to make such studies as pre- 
vious sessions of the General Assembly may have requested of it, and to pre- 
pare the required annual report on the work of the Organization. The other 
organs are not only to be responsible for preparing annual reports but may 
prepare other materials for the Assembly at its request or on their own mo- 
tion. The governments, of course, are not only to have a right of initiative 
but to be responsible for digesting the various issues due to come before 
each succeeding session. The General Assembly’s rules of procedure are to 
determine the time period which must elapse before new projects intro- 
duced by the governments may be considered by the annual session. 


The Delegations. The delegations are to be chosen by the member goy- 
ernments with appropriate notification to the Secretary General. Their 
number is not subject to control by the General Assembly, nor is the num- 
ber of alternates, assistants, attachés, or other officials or secretaries fixed. 
While the size of delegations will inevitably vary, the desideratum will con- 
tinue to be to have a sufficiently large delegation to man the Assembly’s 
committees without causing undue strain on individuals. Each delegation, 
of course, will continue to have a chairman who represents it in whatever 
committee ‘‘steers” the Assembly. Delegates are to be accredited to the Gen- 
eral Assembly; their credentials will be subject to review by such committee 
as the Assembly may choose to designate. 

Members of national delegations will “enjoy the privileges and immuni- 
ties corresponding to their positions and necessary for the independent per- 
formance of their duties.”’* 


Sesstons. The old Preliminary Session of Inter-American Conference 
practice will probably be replaced by a steering committee comparable to 
the General Committee of the United Nations General Assembly and com- 
posed of heads of delegation. In view of the rotation of Assembly sessions, 
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the ceremonial character of the Inaugural and Closing Sessions will proba- 
bly be retained, at least for the present. Ordinary plenary and committee 
sessions will probably not see much change from the past. 

In conformity with past practice in the Inter-American Conference and 
the United Nations, it is to be expected that plenary and “working” com- 
mittee sessions will normally be public. The rules of procedure may well 
provide, however, for the closing of sessions by a qualified majority. Meet- 
ings of the steering, credentials, and style committees will doubtless con- 
tinue to be private. 


Official Languages. English, French, Portuguese and Spanish are to con- 
tinue to be the official languages of the OAS. The actual working language 
of the Assembly, unofficially, may continue to be Spanish, the language in 
which most of the work of past Conferences has been done. Officially, how- 
ever, all four will doubtless continue to be legitimate, and any delegate will 
be privileged to speak in any one, with interpretation into the others as 
needed. At least for the present, all Assembly documents will appear in 
Spanish, with translations into the other official languages as required. The 
texts of diplomatic instruments, resolutions, recommendations, and declara- 
tions approved by the General Assembly will doubtless continue to be pub- 
lished in all four official languages. For the present, at least, it is to be as- 
sumed that other Conference records will appear and be published only in 
Spanish. Needless to say, if the language balance among member states 
changes materially with the admission of new members to the OAS, these 
prognostications will need to be modified. 


Assembly Officers. While in drafting its rules of procedure the General 
Assembly theoretically has two precedents to choose from—that of the OAS 
and that of the U.N.—the fact of continued rotation of Assembly sessions 
suggests that the American precedents will be followed. This would mean 
selection of the President of each Assembly from the host delegation, and ro- 
tation of Vice-Presidents according to lot.° The revised Charter carefully 
does not stipulate that the OAS Secretary General is to serve as the Assem- 
bly’s Secretary General. Hence the General Assembly may decide to con- 
tinue the sort of arrangements which have been made for past Inter-Ameri- 
can Conferences."** In that event, the host country will continue to designate 
the Secretary General except when the Assembly meets at the seat of the Sec- 
retariat, in which case the Assistant OAS Secretary General will serve. In 
any event, the Secretary General of the OAS or his representative will have a 
right to speak, though not to vote, in the General Assembly." 


Secretariat. Under Article 118 (d) of the revised Charter, the secretariat 
of the General Assembly is to be furnished by the General Secretariat. 
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Committees. With the change to annual meetings, it is more than proba- 
ble that in addition to a steering committee of heads of delegation, a creden- 
tials committee, and some sort of style committee, the General Assembly 
will establish permanent committees dealing with the political, social, eco- 
nomic, cultural, legal, and administrative aspects of its work. The U.N. 
General Assembly would furnish a good model for such an evolution. Alter- 
natively, however, the General Assembly might determine the number of 
working committees by the chapters of the agenda for each session, relying 
on inter-American precedent. 

In any case, it seems certain that all members will continue to be repre- 
sented as of right on all working committees, and that subcommittees of 
fewer members will continue to be appointed on an ad hoc basis to deal 
with controversial matters. 

Committee chairmen will doubtless continue to be chosen with some re- 
gard to geographical distribution of posts; the selection will presumably be 
made in the Preliminary Session, if that is continued, or—more probably— 
by a steering committee. 


Procedure on Projects and Reports. It seems more than likely that the 
General Assembly will follow the customary international (and inter-Amer- 
ican) practice of discussing reports and other projects only after they have 
been considered in the appropriate committee. The use of rapporteurs will 
doubtless be continued, with each rapporteur responsible for reporting the 
recommendations of the committee to which he is attached. Committee rec- 
ommendations will continue to be debated in the plenary sessions, with 
final votes taken only in the latter. The more detailed procedures will prob- 
ably be based upon those which applied in the Inter-American Confer- 
ence:3* 


Voting. As in the Inter-American Conference, each delegation has been 
given one vote in the General Assembly.’? Decisions are to be taken by 
an absolute majority of members as in the Inter-American Conference, 
except insofar as the Charter or Assembly rules of procedure may provide 
otherwise.’ The Charter requires a “two-thirds vote” for the adoption of its 
agenda and approval of two-thirds of the membership for “decisions on 
budgetary matters.’”’*' “Budgetary matters” clearly cover not only the adop- 
tion of the program-budget of the Organization but also decisions on mem- 
ber contributions, since the provision is included in the Article devoted to 
the basis for fixing quotas.’” 
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Procedure in Elections. Since the General Assembly is to elect the mem- 
bers of a number of inter-American organs or agencies in addition to its own 
officers, it seems probable that it will continue to follow the procedures in 
use in the Inter-American Conference for the same purpose,’ although 
these may be changed at will. 


Minutes and Diario. It is likely that the General Assembly will continue 
inter-American practice with respect to minutes—especially since these 
conform rather closely to that of the U.N. General Assembly. Verbatim rec- 
ords will thus be kept of plenary sessions, and summary records of commit- 
tee sessions. The Diario, if continued, will be published locally, as will be 
provisional verbatim records. Publication of final records will presumably 
continue to be the responsibility of the General Secretariat. 


Diplomatic Instruments and Final Act. The General Assembly will con- 
tinue to draft treaties and other diplomatic instruments, and to approve res- 
olutions, declarations, recommendations, and other motions. The diplo- 
matic instruments will continue to be printed separately and will be subject 
to signature and ratification. Whether the Final Acts will survive the revi- 
sion of the Charter is problematical. It seems equally possible that the gov- 
ernments will follow the practice of the U.N. General Assembly by number- 
ing all recommendations, resolutions, and so on without regard to session 
and publishing them in a special series entitled “Recommendations, Resolu- 
tions, etc. Approved at the th Session of the OAS General Assembly.” 
The rules of procedure adopted at the First General Assembly will deter- 
mine the matter. 





Archives. The General Secretariat will be responsible for the Assembly 
archives, as it has been in recent years for those of the Inter-American Con- 
ference.™* 


SPECIALIZED CONFERENCES 


Origin. When the OAS Charter was framed, the term “specialized con- 
ference” was used in place of “technical conference.’ But technical confer- 
ences had been held within the IAS from the beginning of the century. 
Some had been convoked by the regular Conferences; others had been con- 
vened as a result of other bodies’ action but had been given approval by the 
Conference. The Second Conference (Mexico City, 1902), for example, 
called for the convocation of a Sanitary Conference,” a Railway Confer- 
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ence,”° and a Regional Geographic Conference." The Third Conference 
(Rio de Janeiro, 1906) recommended the calling of an International Ameri- 
can Coffee Conference.* The Fourth Conference (Buenos Aires, 1910), 
congratulated the Argentine government on holding the first International 
American Scientific Congress, organized by the Argentine Scientific 
Society. A number of technical conferences were called for by the Fifth 
and subsequent Conferences. By the time the Charter was signed, a number 
of technical conferences were being held on a periodic basis, and some of 
them had established, or were otherwise working with, inter-American 
agencies of a permanent character. 


Original Charter Provisions. Both the original and the amended OAS 
Charters designate the specialized conferences, collectively, as an organ of 
the OAS, defining them as technical conferences or conferences dealing with 
“specific aspects of inter-American cooperation.’ 

The 1948 document also provided that these conferences might be con- 
voked by the Inter-American Conference, the Meeting of Consultation, or 
the OAS Council, or might be held under the authority of international 
agreements. Convocation by the OAS Council could occur on the Council’s 
own motion or at the request of one of the organs of the Council or one of 
the specialized organizations; the notice of convocation was to be transmit- 
ted to the governments by the Pan American Union. The agenda and regu- 
lations of these conferences were to be drafted with the advice of the Pan 
American Union by the organs of the OAS Council or by the appropriate 
specialized organizations; both documents were to be sent to the govern- 
ments for their observations before final adoption, and were to be forwarded 
to the OAS Council for information. The Pan American Union was to assist 
host governments on request in developing secretariat services for the spe- 
cialized conferences, and was also to serve as depository for the archives of 
such conferences insofar as possible.™** 


The Problem of Definition. Although the creation of IA-ECOSOC, the 
Cultural Council, and the Council of Jurists was expected to cut down the 
number of technical conferences,‘ they continued to be numerous, and a 
problem soon arose as to which inter-American gatherings were to be consid- 
ered specialized conferences and which were not. At its meeting on April 21, 
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1949, the OAS Council made a distinction, for its own purposes, between 
specialized conferences and “other meetings’ in adopting standards which it 
proposed to observe in connection with the former. To qualify as specialized 
conferences, gatherings had to be “intergovernmental, technical, of common 
interest, and open to participation by all the States Members of the Organi- 
zation.”**8 
Among the gatherings which the Council then or later considered to fall 
within the category of specialized conferences are: 
Assemblies of the Inter-American Commission of Women 
Conferences on Agriculture 
General Assemblies of the Pan American Institute of Geography and 
History and the Pan American Consultations on Cartography, Geog- 
raphy, and History held under the Institute’s auspices 
Inter-American Congress of Public Health 
Inter-American Economic Conference 
Inter-American Indian Conferences 
Inter-American Meeting of Ministers of Education 
Inter-American Port and Harbor Conferences 
Inter-American Specialized Conference on Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources 
Inter-American Statistical Congresses 
Inter-American Telecommunications Conferences 
Inter-American Travel Congresses 
Meeting of Copyright Experts of the American Republics 
Pan American Child Congresses 
Pan American Highway Congresses 
Pan American Sanitary Conferences™ 


Uniform Standards. ‘The existence of such a wide variety of specialized 
conferences, and the fact that the OAS Charter did not give the OAS Coun- 
cil the exclusive right to regulate them, meant that there was no uniformity 
of practice possible despite the adoption by the Council of “Standards for 
the Exercise of Authority of the Council with Respect to the Specialized 
Conferences” referred to above. The desirability of arriving at some uni- 
formity, however, led the Council to propose that this matter be discussed at 
the Tenth Conference (1954) .** That Conference, in turn, handed the 
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problem back to the Council by resolving to transmit to it all documents 
submitted to the Conference on this question, and authorizing the Council 
“to adopt, after Consultation with other interested organs, the necessary 
standards to comply with the provisions of the Charter with respect to all 
the specialized conferences.’’!° 

Pursuant to this authorization, the OAS Council, after consulting other 
appropriate bodies, on June 20, 1962, adopted a Report on Standards for 
Inter-American Specialized Conferences submitted by its Committee on In- 
ter-American Conferences.’ The approved Standards were then transmit- 
ted to the organs of the Council and to the specialized organizations for 
their information and appropriate action. 

The Standards defined the specialized conferences as being “intergov- 
ernmental, technical, and of common interest” and as meeting certain cri- 
teria.“* The OAS Council was to determine whether or not a given confer- 
ence met the specified requirements. The Standards then defined in a gen- 
eral way the delegations entitled to vote at specialized conferences. Ob- 
servers had to be limited to representatives of the following categories: 
(1) inter-American specialized organizations and “intergovernmental re- 
gional agencies of the Americas”; (2) the United Nations and its special- 
ized agencies; (3) “international or national organizations . . . parties to 
agreements or arrangements establishing cooperative relations with the 
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Council of the Organization, its organs, or the organization sponsoring the 
conference . . .”; and (4) non-member governments indicating a desire to 
attend, provided the OAS Council had approved the invitation.%° The 
Charter provisions on the convocation of specialized conferences were sum- 
marized, and it was provided that where no international agreements stipu- 
lated to the contrary, the OAS Council or the appropriate specialized organ- 
ization was to issue the convocation. When the Council convoked, that body 
was to fix the time and place of the specialized conference in consultation 
with the host country. 

According to Standards, conference documents and archives were to be 
deposited with the Pan American Union if possible. Instruments of ratifica- 
tion of treaties and conventions concluded at specialized conferences were 
also to be deposited with the Pan American Union. 

The agenda and regulations of specialized conferences, according to 
Standards, followed the Charter provisions. A new point, however, was the 
provision that “The regulations of the specialized conferences [should] in- 
clude provisions specifying that any proposed activity with financial impli- 
cations for the OAS that [was] presented at these conferences must be ac- 
companied by an estimate of its cost.”"*” The object, needless to say, was to 
decrease financial irresponsibility. A final provision was obviously added in 
the interest of facilitating the exercise of the Council’s function of general 
coordination: 


When the Council of the Organization considers the agenda, the reg- 
ulations, and the status of preparations for each specialized conference, 
it may formulate recommendations intended, in the general interest of 
the Organization and to fulfill the purpose of better coordination, to 
prevent duplication of effort, overlapping of dates, and a multiplicity of 
meetings.** 


Through this right of recommendation, the Council should have been able 
to do a good deal to attain the desired objective. 


Provisions of the Amended Charter. In Article 128 of the amended 
Charter, the problem of defining specialized conferences was met head on by 
the statement that “the Specialized Conferences are intergovernmental 
meetings. . . .’ They may be convened by the General Assembly or the 
Meeting of Consultation either on their own motion or on recommendation 
of the Permanent Council; the Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil; the Inter-American Council for Education, Science, and Culture; or by 
the appropriate specialized organization.™ In case of urgency, specialized 
conferences may be convoked without waiting for the General Assembly or 
the Meeting of Consultation to act." 


140. Ibid., chap. iv, p. 5. 141. Ibid., chap. v, p. 6. 142. Ibid., chap. vii, p. 7. 
143. [bid., chap. viii, p. 7. 144. Amended Charter, Art. 128. 145. Ibid., Art. 72. 
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The appropriate new Council or specialized organization is responsible 
for preparing both the agenda and the rules of procedure for specialized 
conferences. Both must be submitted to the governments before adoption."*° 
In preparing both, the advice of the General Secretariat is to be available. 
Although the rules of procedure of the specialized conferences have seen 
some variation in the past—natural because some have been related to spe- 
cialized organizations and some have not; some have been periodic and 
some have been ad hoc—they have for the most part had a family resem- 
blance to those of the Inter-American Conference described above.™* 
Whether this similarity will continue is uncertain. In the case of periodic 
conferences, rules long since established will probably be adhered to, al- 
though they will continue to be subject to revision by the appropriate 
agency noted above. The rules of ad hoc conferences may or may not di- 
verge increasingly from past practice as new models are set by the General 
Assembly. 

However this may be, notice of the specialized conferences is to be trans- 
mitted by the General Secretariat to all those entitled to participate under 
the terms of convocation or the conference regulations. The General Secre- 
tariat is to provide secretariat services for these conferences, as “organ” of 
the OAS, and is to be the repository of their documents and archives. Treat- 
ies signed at specialized conferences, and the instruments of ratification 
thereof, are likewise to be deposited with the General Secretariat.“° The 
work of the conferences will be covered in the Secretariat’s annual report to 
the General Assembly,” as well as, where appropriate, in the annual reports 
of the specialized organizations to the General Assembly." 

With the ratification of the Protocol of Amendment, the way will be 
clear for substantial improvement in the coordination of the activities of 
specialized conferences. Primary responsibility will rest with the Permanent 
Council, the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, and the Council 
for Education, Science, and Culture, respectively.” In addition, however, 
both the General Assembly and the Meeting of Consultation will have au- 
thority to step in where duplication is either threatened or present. The role 
of the Assembly should be particularly important in this regard, since the 
Permanent Council has the power to submit recommendations to it “with 
regard to the functioning of the Organization and the coordination of its 
subsidiary organs, agencies, and committees.’ While some conferences es- 
tablished by treaty could theoretically prove recalcitrant, the fact that all 
conference delegations are controlled by the respective governments and the 
latter are equally represented in the General Assembly and the Meetings of 
Consultation suggests that real coordination can and will take place. Such, 
in this matter, is the hope of the future. 

146. Ibid., Art. 129. 147. Ibid., Art. 118 (b) . 148. Supra, pp. 102-21. 


149. Amended Charter, Art. 118 (a) ,(d) ,(e) , (f). 150. Ibid., Art. 118(g). 
151. Ibid., Art. 52 (f) . 152. Ibid., Arts. 70, 71. 153-bid., Art. 91 (e) . 


CHAPTER V 
PEE evMEE LE INGs "OF CONSULTATION 


Since 1954 the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
the American Republics has been the principal policy-determining organ of 
the OAS in fact, though not in name. This was inevitable in a period in 
which the Inter-American Conference was unable to meet. The Protocol of 
Amendment’ seeks to turn this policy function over to the General Assem- 
bly which is to succeed the Conference. Meanwhile, pending the deposit of 
sufficient ratifications to put the Protocol into effect, something of a hiatus 
may develop. With this in mind, the Second Special Inter-American Confer- 
ence resolved that until the Charter amendments should become effective, 
annual Meetings of Foreign Ministers should be held “to consider common 
problems and activities of the inter-American system.” The Third Special 
Conference failed to mention this plan in its Final Act; nevertheless if the 
transition period should be prolonged, the gap would undoubtedly con- 
tinue to be filled by the Meetings. 

The Third Special Inter-American Conference, in amending the 
Charter, changed neither the functions nor the purposes of the Meetings of 
Consultation. The Protocol of Amendment left the chapter on Meetings vir- 
tually intact, simply substituting “Permanent Council” for references to the 
OAS Council, changing the chapter number from XI to XII, and renumber- 
ing the old articles as modification of the earlier portions of the Charter re- 
quired.* When the amendments go into effect, then, the position of the 
Meetings is intended to return to what it was expected to be under the origi- 
nal Charter. 


PRE-CHARTER EVOLUTION 


Several important facts connected with the early evolution of the Meet- 
ings of Consultation should be kept in mind in any attempt to assess that 


1. Special Inter-American Conference (Third) , Documentos, 4 vols. (OEA/Ser.E/XIV.1; 
Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1967), I, 371-418. For the revised Charter, see 
Appendix B, infra. 

2. Special Inter-American Conference (Second) , Final Act (OEA/Ser.C/I.13; Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1965), p. 17. Resolution III, Annual Meetings of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs. The same resolution provided that the Meetings should be 
convoked in different countries in rotation by the OAS Council. If it was impossible to 
hold the meeting elsewhere, it was to be held at the headquarters of the OAS. 

3. Special Inter-American Conference (Third) , Documentos, I, 391, 415 (Articles XIV 
and XXIV of the Protocol of Amendment) . There is one further minor change; the word 
“agenda” was substituted for “program” in Article 41 of the 1948 document and Article 61 
of the amended Charter. 
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organ in the 1960's. The first is that the Meetings had their origin in the de- 
sire of the 1930's to develop continental solidarity in the face of threats to 
the peace of the hemisphere. ‘The second is that the Meetings became insti- 
tutionalized more or less by default—as a consequence of an unwillingness 
of the governments to establish a permanent organ authorized to handle 
“political” questions. The third is what might be termed a “redefinition” 
which occurred in connection with the 1945-48 reorganization of the 
Inter-American System (IAS) . 


Emphasis on Security. On the first point, it will be recalled that the 
“consultative system,” as it was then called, had its origins in the Saavedra 
Lamas Treaty of 1933 under which, in the event that signatories should vio- 
late their obligation to settle disputes by peaceful means, the other signato- 
ries were to adopt a “solidary” attitude to help terminate the conflict. Con- 
sultation was implied, though not specified. Then the Buenos Aires Confer- 
ence for the Maintenance of Peace (1936) called for consultation in the 
event of a threat to the peace of the American republics from either inside 
or outside the hemisphere. In the Convention for the Maintenance, Preser- 
vation, and Re-establishment of Peace, the governments agreed to consult in 
the event of threat in order to try to avert war and work out “methods of 
peaceful cooperation.” In the event of virtual or actual war between Ameri- 
can nations, the purpose of the consultation was to determine “a method of 
peaceful collaboration.” In case of war outside the Americas, but capable of 
menacing American peace, the object was to consider ways of preserving 
hemisphere peace.* The Convention to Co-ordinate, Extend, and Assure the 
Fulfillment of the Existing Treaties between the American States asserted 


4. The International Conferences of American States, First Supplement, 1933-40 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1940), p. 189. The first two 
articles of the Convention provided, textually: 


Article I 
In the event that the peace of the American Republics is menaced, and in order 
to coordinate efforts to prevent war, any of the Governments of the American 
Republics signatory to the Treaty of Paris of 1928 or to the Treaty of Non- 
Aggression and Conciliation of 1933 [Saavedra Lamas Treaty], or to both, whether or 
not a member of other peace organizations, shall consult with the other Governments 
of the American Republics, which, in such event, shall consult together for the 
purpose of finding and adopting methods of peaceful co-operation. 
Article II 
In the event of war, or a virtual state of war between American States, the 
Governments of the American Republics represented at this Conference shall under- 
take without delay the necessary mutual consultations, in order to exchange views 
and to seek, within the obligations resulting from the pacts above mentioned and 
from the standards of international morality, a method of peaceful collaboration; 
and, in the event of an international war outside America which might menace the 
peace of the American Republics, such consultation shall also take place to determine 
the proper time and manner in which the signatory States, if they so desire, may 
eventually cooperate in some action tending to preserve the peace of the American 
Continent. 
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that the object of consultation was “‘to assist, through the tender of friendly 
good offices and of mediation, the fulfillment by the American Republics of 
existing obligations for pacific settlement, and to take counsel together . . . 
when an emergency arises which affects their common interest in the main- 
tenance of peace.’ In the event of war or threat of war between American 
states, the parties agreed “through consultation . . . to adopt in their char- 
acter as neutrals a common and solidary attitude, in order to discourage or 
prevent the spread or prolongation of hostilities’ ;° to this end, it was agreed 
that parties might “consider the imposition of prohibitions or restrictions 
on the sale or shipment of arms, munitions and implements of war, loans or 
other financial help to the states in conflict... .”’ The Buenos Aires Decla- 
ration of Principles of Inter-American Solidarity and Cooperation recog- 
nized consultation as appropriate in connection with “every act susceptible 
of disturbing the peace of America,’’* while the Additional Protocol Rela- 
tive to Non-intervention called for consultation in the event of a violation 
of the nonintervention principle.® 

The original emphasis on security continued. The Eighth Conference 
(1938) , in the Declaration of Lima, proclaimed that consultation would be 
used for the coordination of policy in the face of any threat to “the peace, 
security or territorial integrity of any American Republic.”!° The First 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers (1939) provided for consultation in case of a 
violation of the neutrality zone outlined by that Meeting™ or in case Ameri- 
can security should be threatened by a change of sovereignty over a Euro- 
pean colony or possession in the Western Hemisphere as a result of war in 
Europe.” The Second Meeting (1940) called for consultation in the face of 
aggression or threat of aggression by a non-American state against an Ameri- 
can state.* The Third extended consultation to violations or threatened vi- 
olations of agreements between American states of a nature to disturb the 
“peace or solidarity of the Americas.” 


5. Art. 2 (ibid., p. 194) . 6. Art. 6 (ibid., p. 195) . 7. Ibid. 

8. Resolution XXVII (International Conferences of American States, First Supplement, 
p- 160). g. Ibid., p. 191. 

10. Resolution CIX, Declaration of the Principles of the Solidarity of America (ibid., p. 
309) . 11. Point 3 of the Declaration of Panama (ibid., p. 336). 

12. Resolution XVI, Transfer of Sovereignty of Geographic Regions of the Americas 
Held by Non American States (ibid., p. 338) . 

13. Resolution XV, Reciprocal Assistance and Cooperation for the Defence of the 
Nations of the Americas (ibid., pp. 360-61) . 

14. Resolution XXI, Solidaridad continental en la observancia de los tratados interna- 
cionales (Conferencias internacionales americanas, primer suplemento, 1938-1942 [Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1943], pp. 201-2). The Span- 
ish text reads: “En los casos que un Gobierno americano violare un acuerdo o tratado 
debidamente perfeccionado entre dos 0 mas paises del Continente o hubiere razones para 
creer que se prepara dicha violacién, cuyas consecuencias podrian perturbar la paz o la 
solidaridad americana, cualquier Estado americano podra promover la consulta prevista en 
la Resolucién XVII de la Habana con el fin de acordar las medidas que convenga tomar.” 
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While consultation continued to be envisaged primarily for pacific settle- 
ment and security, however, the Eighth Conference had enlarged the 
purposes for which it could be used. ‘That Conference provided that consul- 
tation could be resorted to in respect to “any economic, cultural or other 
question which, by reason of its importance, justifies this procedure and in 
the examination or solution of which the American States may have a 
common interest.” 

It is apparent from the foregoing that security was paramount in the 
American governments’ thinking about the consultative procedure before 
and during World War II. Nevertheless, advantage was taken of the wider 
possibilities opened up by the Eighth Conference at all three Meetings of 
Consultation which occurred before the Chapultepec Conference began the 
first postwar reorganization of the IAS. It was perfectly clear that the Meet- 
ings of Consultation at that point were entitled to take up any matter which 
the governments were prepared to discuss; no criterion of “urgency” had yet 
been established. 


Meetings as a Substitute for a Permanent Organ. On the second point 
mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, namely that the Meetings of 
Consultation became institutionalized because of an unwillingness to estab- 
lish a permanent organ authorized to deal with “political” questions, there 
is ample evidence. 

The reluctance to have a permanent body handle political questions 
came to the fore as early as the Fifth and Sixth Conferences (1923 and 
1928) , when the Pan American Union and its Governing Board were denied 
political functions.** Although the term “political functions” was not offi- 
cially defined then or later, it evidently included, in the minds of Latin 
American diplomats, matters “which concern the juridical equality, the ter- 
ritorial integrity, the national independence, the international obligations, 
and the rights of the American states,” including “‘such momentous ques- 
tions as the codification of international law, the organization of an Ameri- 
can League of Nations, the creation of an Inter-American Court of Justice, 
and all such kindred questions as the pacific settlement of international con- 
flicts, the definition of the aggressor, the exercise of neutrality, and the 
maintenance of peace in the continent.” Some of these, of course, were 
precisely the kinds of things with which the new consultative system was 
designed to cope. 

No machinery for consultation had been suggested when the Saavedra 
Lamas Treaty was concluded in 1933. The question of procedure very natu- 


15. Resolution CVII, Improvement in the Procedure of Consultation (International 
Conferences of American States, First Supplement, p. 307) . 

16. Supra, chap. i, pp. 14-16. 

17.Ricardo J. Alfaro, Commentary on Pan American Problems (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1938) , p. 5. 
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rally arose in 1936, therefore, when the development of the consultative sys- 
tem was high on the agenda of the Buenos Aires Conference for the Mainte- 
nance of Peace. A U.S. draft convention on the coordination of existing 
treaties, circulated before the Conference, proposed the establishment of a 
Permanent Inter-American Consultative Committee consisting of the For- 
eign Ministers of the American republics or their deputies. This Committee 
was to facilitate the peaceful settlement of disputes and to provide a means 
by which the American governments might consult whenever an emergency 
affecting their common-interests should arise.** The Argentine delegation 
strongly opposed the move, and the Conference failed to indicate any means 
by which the consultation referred to in the various instruments mentioned 
above was to be carried out. 

The question of machinery for consultation was again raised at the 
Eighth Conference, in 1938. The U.S. delegation presented a project calling 
for annual meetings of Foreign Ministers, while the Chilean delegation ad- 
vocated a permanent seat for a consultative organ which would not require 
the personal attendance of Foreign Ministers,’* since the head of the delega- 
tion, Dr. Ernesto Barros Jarpa, considered such attendance highly impracti- 
cal. The Argentine delegation vigorously opposed both regular meetings of 
Foreign Ministers and a permanent seat for a consultative organ. Argentine 
delegate Dr. Mario Antelo, rapporteur of the committee considering these 
projects, explained the committee’s rejection of a permanent seat on the 
grounds of the need to avoid the formation of a political organism capable 
of contravening the principles of liberty on which the American community 
was based.*° The Argentine delegation recommended instead that the For- 
eign Ministers or their representatives simply meet at the initiative of any 
one of them when, by agreement, they considered it advisable.** This, of 
course, was the arrangement finally accepted by the Conference. Resolution 
CVII on Improvement in the Procedure of Consultation provided that “in 
those cases where the consultation requires personal contact, it shall take 
place with the attendance of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs or of their spe- 
cially authorized representatives.’ Point four of the Declaration of Lima 
added: 

18. Carlos Saavedra Lamas, La Conferencia Interamericana de Consolidacidn de la Paz 
(Buenos Aires: [Talleres Graficos L. J. Rosso], 1938) , pp. 107-12. 

19. See Argentina, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores y Culto, Reuniones de Consulta 
entre Ministros de Relaciones Exteriores de las Repiublicas Americanas . . . (Buenos Aires, 
1941), p. 15; Argentina, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores y Culto, La Republica 
Argentina en la Octava Conferencia Internacional Americana ... (Buenos Aires: E. L. 
Frigerio e Hijos, 1939), p. 96; Chile, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Memoria del 
Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores y Comercio correspondiente al ano 1938 (Santiago de 
Chile: Imprenta Chile, 1941) , pp. 21-26. 

zo. Argentina, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores y Culto, Reuniones, p. 17. 

21.International American Conference (Eighth) , Diario de sesiones (Lima: Talleres 


Graficos “Torres Aguirre,” 1939) , p. 109. 
22. International Conferences of American States, First Supplement, p. 307. 
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‘That in order to facilitate the consultations established in this and other 
American peace instruments, the Ministers for Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics, when deemed desirable and at the initiative of any 
one of them, will meet in their several capitals by rotation and without 
protocolary character. Each Government may, under special circum- 
stances or for special reasons, designate a representative as a substitute 
for its Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


The Second Meeting of Consultation (1940) refined the arrangement by 
providing that any government desiring a Meeting should apply to the Goy- 
erning Board of the Pan American Union indicating its proposed date and 
agenda. The Board was to transmit the request to the other governments 
and, if there were general concurrence, to fix the date, prepare the program, 
and make any other necessary arrangements for the Meeting. The Board 
was also authorized, in consultation with the governments, to draft perma- 
nent regulations for future Meetings.” 

Throughout this evolution, fear of what a permanent political organ 
might do had been definitive. The American governments had therefore ar- 
ranged a substitute which would leave them in direct control of the imple- 
mentation of any commitments made. 


Redefinition of Role. The redefinition of the role of the Meeting of 
Consultation undertaken in connection with postwar reorganization of the 
IAS was largely occasioned by experience with the first three. The intent 
had originally been to use the Meetings to deal quickly and informally, at 
the Foreign Ministers’ level, with a few very important matters. Instead, as 
Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union, pointed out 
in reporting to the Governing Board on the Third Meeting, their scope had 
become so wide as to rival that of the International Conference of American 
States. Instead of being attended simply by the Ministers or their representa- 
tives, moreover, the delegations sent by the governments were as large as 
Conference delegations. Originally meant to be informal, in practice, the 
Meetings had been held with full protocol. Dr. Rowe appealed to the gov- 
ernments to limit future Meetings to urgent matters, leaving broad lines of 
policy to the Conferences; he strongly recommended that the governments 
restrict their delegations to the Foreign Minister or his representative and 
absolutely essential advisers; and he urged that the Meetings be kept infor- 
mal.” 

Dr. Rowe’s criticisms were well-founded. The approximately one 
hundred delegates, alternates, advisers, and secretaries listed for the First 


23. Resolution XVII, Procedure on Consultation (ibid., pp. 362-63) . 

24.Pan American Union, Director General, Informe sobre la Tercera Reunidn de 
Consulta de los Ministros de Relaciones Exteriores de las Republicas Americanas (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1942) , pp. 21-22. 
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Meeting had increased to almost a hundred and fifty for the Second, and to 
well over two hundred for the Third.” 

The program of the first two Meetings of Consultation had been divided 
into three general topics: I—Neutrality; II—Protection of the Peace of the 
Western Hemisphere; and III—Economic Cooperation. At both Meetings, 
moreover, these topics had been subdivided into items which, in the case of 
the Second Meeting, totaled nine. The agenda of the Third Meeting, since 
it occurred after Pearl Harbor, omitted the topic of neutrality. But under 
topic I, Protection of the Western Hemisphere, were subheads pertaining to 
alien activities capable of endangering the peace, and postwar problems. 
Topic II, Economic Solidarity, included subtopics relating to the control of 
exports of strategic raw materials, increased war production, the distribu- 
tion of essential imports, the maintenance of adequate maritime transport, 
and the control of commercial and financial activities of aliens prejudicial 
to the welfare of the American republics. 

More to the point, the Third Meeting had adopted forty-one resolutions 
pertaining, among other things, to the production of strategic raw materials, 
support of the internal economies of the American countries, the Inter- 
American Development Commission, an inter-American bank, capital in- 
vestment in the American republics, the Inter-American Statistical Institute, 
an international stabilization fund, economic cooperation, subversive activi- 
ties, continental solidarity in the observation of international treaties, the 
good-neighbor policy, the condemnation of inter-American conflicts, post- 
war problems, the Inter-American Juridical Committee, coordination of res- 
olutions of the Meetings of Foreign Ministers, the improvement of public 
health, civil and commercial aviation, penal colonies in the Americas, sup- 
port of the Atlantic Charter, and telecommunications.” 

The need for redefinition was evident; it was undertaken on a temporary 
basis, pending the drafting of an “organic pact” for the IAS at a postwar 
Conference, by the Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and 
Peace (Mexico City, 1945). Resolution VIII, on Reciprocal Assistance and 
American Solidarity, reaffirming the use of consultation in the event of ag- 
gression or threat of aggression, provided that sanctions might be imposed 
on a wartime basis until the conclusion of a permanent security treaty at the 
end of the war.?’ Resolution IX, on Reorganization, Consolidation and 
Strengthening of the Inter-American System, differentiated clearly between 
the role of the Conference and that of the Meeting of Consultation. The 


25. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (First), Acta final (Panama City, 1939), pp. 3-10; 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Second), Diario de sesiones (Havana, 1940), pp. 10-14; 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Third) , Didrio das sessdes, 1, No. 6 (Rio de Janeiro, 1942) , 

. 15-22. 
| 26. See Conferencias internacionales americanas, primer suplemento, pp. 179-216. 
27. Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace, Final Act (Washington, 
| D.C.: Pan American Union, 1945) , pp. 40-44. 
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Conference, meeting normally every four years, was to be “the inter-Ameri- 
can organ entrusted with the formulation of general inter-American policy 
and the determination of the structure and functions of inter-American in- 
struments and agencies.” ‘The Meeting was to convene annually in regular 
session (except in years when the Conference was to meet), and was 
“charged with taking decisions on problems of great urgency and impor- 
tance concerning the inter-American system and with regard to situations 
and disputes of every kind which may disturb the peace of the American Re- 
publics.”’** 

The fact that the permanent security treaty anticipated by the Chapul- 
tepec Conference was signed before the Ninth Conference adopted a new 
constitution for the IAS presented problems, since the obligations under- 
taken under the Rio Treaty were accepted before anyone was sure what or- 
ganizational form the postwar IAS would take. In drawing up the Rio 
Treaty, however, the governments continued to avoid the creation of an 
organ which, in permanent session, would be charged with deciding the ac- 
tion to be taken in the event of threat to or breach of the peace. Drafting 
the Treaty in terms of an Organ of Consultation the nature of which might 
be determined later, they stipulated that until this was done, the Meetings 
of Foreign Ministers should serve as the Organ of Consultation and empow- 
ered the Governing Board to act provisionally in that capacity until the 
Meeting convened.” 

The Ninth Conference (1948) thus inherited the question of whether 
responsibility for acting in cases of threatened or actual aggression should or 
should not be given to a permanent organ. Again the governments avoided 
the creation of a permanent body. 

The basis of Conference discussion was the Draft Organic Pact submit- 
ted to the Conference by the Governing Board after extensive pre-Confer- 
ence consultation with the governments. This Draft retained the Meeting of 
Consultation as principal security organ but omitted the provision for an- 
nual sessions which had been recommended by the Mexico City Conference. 
The Draft Organic Pact stipulated in Article 23: 

The Meetings of Consultation of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
adopt decisions with respect to problems whose urgency and importance | 
justify this type of assembly and whose examination or settlement is of 
common interest to the American States; they exercise, as Organ of Con- 
sultation, the functions established by this Pact and by other treaties; 
and they take decisions on situations and disputes that might disturb the 
peace or security of the American States. 

Article 24 authorized the convocation of the Meeting by the Governing 


28. [bid., pp. 44-45. 
2g.Arts. 11 and 12 of the Rio Treaty (Conferencias internacionales americanas, 
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Board at the request of any member state. Under Article 26, if a Foreign 
Minister were unable ‘for exceptional reasons” to attend, he was authorized 
to send a special delegate. Article 36 designated the Governing Board as 
“provisional organ of consultation.”*° Although the Ninth Conference elab- 
orated the provisions of the Draft Organic Pact somewhat, and substituted 
the new OAS Council for the old Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union as provisional Organ of Consultation, the pre-Conference decision re- 
mained unchanged. It was the Meeting of Consultation, not the permanent 
OAS Council, which was given the primary security function in the OAS 
Charter. 


JURISDICTION 


Under the Charter. The Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs is listed as one of the organs of the OAS in Article 32 of the 1948 
Charter (Art. 51 of the revised Charter) . Its functions are defined in Article 
39 (59): 


The Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs shall be 
held in order to consider problems of an urgent nature and of common 
interest to the American States, and to serve as the Organ of Consulta- 
tion. 


Of the two functions indicated, the first is potentially very broad. A prob- 
lem of an urgent nature of common interest is, in practice, what the govern- 
ments say it is. The function of serving as Organ of Consultation is refera- 
ble, of course, to the Rio Treaty. This is made explicit in Article 25 (28) of 
the Charter, in which it is provided: 


If the inviolability or the integrity of the territory or the sovereignty 
or political independence of any American State should be affected by an 
armed attack or by an act of aggression that is not an armed attack, or by 
an extra-continental conflict, or by a conflict between two or more Amer- 
ican States, or by any other fact or situation that might endanger the 
peace of America, the American States, in furtherance of the principle of 
continental solidarity or collective self-defense, shall apply the measures 
and procedures established in the special treaties on the subject. 


The phrasing of the Charter indicates that while there is freedom to take 
whatever action may be deemed appropriate when the Meeting is concerned 
with urgent problems of common interest, the Meeting is limited both as to 
procedure and as to steps which can be taken when it is acting as Organ of 

go. United States, Department of State, Ninth International Conference of American 


States ... Report of the Delegation of the United States of America with Related 
Documents (Publication 3263; Washington, D.C., 1948) , pp. 100-101, 103. 
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Consultation. In the latter case, the provisions of the Rio Treaty are con- 
trolling. These differences are of sufficient importance that although no dis- 
tinction is made in numbering the Meetings, it is always specified in the for- 
mal title when a Meeting is serving as Organ of Consultation under the Rio 
‘Treaty. 

Under the Rio Treaty. In the Rio Treaty, the parties reaffirmed the 
principle that an armed attack against one member was to be regarded as an 
attack upon all. They agreed that if an armed attack were made upon any 
member, or upon territory located within a security zone outlined in the 
‘Treaty, they would, at the request of the state attacked, take such immedi- 
ate individual action as they deemed appropriate to assist the state attacked 
and would convoke the Organ of Consultation without delay to decide what 
collective measures should be taken.* If an attack on an American state 
should occur outside the security zone or outside the territory of that state, 
the signatories agreed to consult on the action to be taken, but assumed no 
individual responsibility to assist the victim of attack. Aggression other than 
armed attack, or other danger to the peace of the hemisphere, was also to be 
met by consultation.” 

In all of these cases, the Meeting of Consultation was authorized to de- 
termine the course to be followed. In addition, in the event of conflict be- 
tween American states, the Meeting was directed to call upon the parties to 
suspend hostilities and restore the status quo ante, and to take such other 
measures as might be required to restore the peace. The Meeting was left to 
determine the existence of aggression, although a partial list of acts consid- 
ered to be aggressive was included in the Treaty.** The Treaty enumerated 
the sanctions—economic and non-economic—which the Meeting might 
agree to impose.** 

The principal question which has arisen in respect to the jurisdiction of 
the Meetings of Consultation thus far has been occasioned by differing inter- 
pretations of the Rio Treaty, and especially of the term “aggression which is 
not an armed attack” to be found in Article 6. As noted in Chapter XI, 
there has been a running battle for some years between those who argue 
that Communist attempts to subvert existing governments represent aggres- 
sion in this sense and those who do not. The final outcome is as yet uncer- 
tain. 


REGULATIONS 


The twofold jurisdiction of the Meetings of Consultation is reflected in 
two sets of permanent Regulations,” both prepared by the OAS Council 
31. Art. 3. 32. Art. 6. 33. Arts. 7, 9. 34. Art. 8. 


35. There was no time to draft Regulations before the convocation of the First Meet- 
ing; provisional Regulations prepared by the Government of Panama were circulated to 
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after consultation with the governments, pursuant to Article 41 of the 1948 
Charter. The Regulations for Meetings other than those held under the Rio 
Treaty were approved March 1, 1951. They were first used at the Fourth 
Meeting of Consultation (1951) ,°° and were still in use at the Twelfth Meet- 
ing, in 1967.°° Temporary provisions have been added by the Council in 
consultation with the governments for successive Meetings as required.** 
The Regulations of the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs Serving as Organ of Consultation in Application of the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance were approved by the Council of the OAS 
on July 29, 1960.*° These were used by the Sixth, Eighth, and Ninth Meet- 
ings, in 1960, 1962, and 1964, respectively. 

The most important differences between the two sets of Regulations re- 
late to the required quorum, to voting, and to committee structure. Prior to 
the Charter revision of 1967, both sets indicated that gaps were to be filled 
by reference to the Regulations of the OAS Council. The Regulations of the 
Meeting Serving as Organ of Consultation, however, not only incorporated 
certain articles of the Rio Treaty but enumerated the articles of the Council 


the governments before the Meeting for their observations, but had to be adopted at the 
Meeting. (Meeting of Foreign Ministers [First], Actas de las sesiones preliminares 
reglamentarias privadas [Panama City: Talleres Graficos Panama, 1939], p. 4.) These 
Regulations were a modified version of those in use at the Pan American Conferences. 
(Ibid., p. 5.) In conformity with Resolution II of the Second Meeting, Regulations were 
drafted by the Governing Board for future Meetings. (Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
[Third], Manual especial preparado por la Unidn Panamericana [Washington, D.C.: Pan 
American Union, 1941], p. 5.) 

36. Organization of American States, Council, Decisions Taken at the Meeting of March 
1, 1951 (C-sa-77-E; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1951), pp. 31-37. Article 3o 
provides that these Regulations do not apply when the Meeting serves as Organ of 
Consultation. For the texts of these Regulations, hereinafter cited as Regulations of the 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers, see Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Fourth) , Proceedings 
(Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1951) , pp. 7-13. 

37. Organization of American States, Secretary General, Annual Report, Fiscal Year 
1964-65 (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, n.d.), p. 19; Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers (Eleventh), Doc. 34 Rev. (OEA/Ser.F/II.11; Feb. 26, 1967), “Report on the 
Rapporteur of the General Committee,” p. 1. 

38. See Organization of American States, Council, Regulations (OEA/Ser.G/I.1 Rev. 7; 
Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1961) , Art. 83. Thus the Council approved pro- 
visions of this type for the Fifth Meeting on July 17, 1959 (Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
[Fifth], Final Act [Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1960], p. 3). Similarly, the 
Council approved temporary provisions for the Seventh Meeting on August 8, 1960. (Meet- 
ing of Foreign Ministers [Seventh], Final Act [Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 
1960], p. 3.) 

39-See Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Sixth), Final Act (Washington, D.C.: Pan 
American Union, 1960) , p. 3, and Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Eighth) , Documentos de 
la reunién (OEA/Ser.F/II.8, multigraphed; Doc. OEA/Ser.F/I.2). For the text of 
these Regulations, hereinafter cited as Regulations of the Meeting Serving as Organ 
of Consultation, see Reglamento de la Reunidn de Consulta de Ministros de Relaciones Ex- 
teriores para servir de Organo de Consulta en aplicacidén del Tratado Interamericana de 
Asistencia Reciproca (OEA/Ser.F/1.2; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1960) , 
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Regulations which were to be applied. Both the relevant articles of the Rio 
Treaty and those of the Council Regulations were annexed to, and formed a 
part of, the Regulations of the Meeting Serving as Organ of Consultation.*° 


ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE 


For convenience in the following discussion, Meetings held to consider 
urgent problems of common interest will be called “ordinary Meetings,” 
while Meetings Serving as Organ of Consultation in Application of the In- 
ter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance will be designated as “Meet- 
ings held under the Rio Treaty.” Neither designation is official. 

Date and Place. In case of armed attack on the territory of a member or 
within the security zone defined in the Rio Treaty, a Meeting of Consulta- 
tion must be held “without delay.” Under these circumstances, the Presi- 
dent of the (Permanent) Council convokes the Meeting, at the same time 
calling the Council into session,** since it is entitled to act provisionally as 
Organ of Consultation.* The date and place of the Meeting are determined 
by the (Permanent) Council in the light of a formal request by one or more 
OAS members and the reaction of the remaining governments to the pro- 
posal.’ The reaction in question, in the case of the ordinary Meeting, is 
sought by transmission of the request, together with the proposed agenda, to 
the several governments;** in the case of Meetings held under the Rio 
Treaty, the reaction is obtained from Council discussion.* The decision to 
hold an ordinary Meeting is made by an absolute majority of the (Perma- 
nent) Council;** the decision to hold a Meeting under the Rio Treaty is 
made by an absolute majority of Council members entitled to vote—mean- 
ing an absolute majority of the OAS members which have ratified the 
Treaty, exclusive of the parties, if the Meeting is to consider an inter-Ameri- 
can dispute.“ 

The Meetings are held in the national capitals, in rotation. There is 
provision in the Regulations of the Meeting Serving as Organ of Consulta- 
tion, however, for the Meeting to convene at the seat of the OAS.** 

Of the twelve Meetings held to date,** the Sixth, Eighth, and Ninth were 
convoked under the Rio Treaty. The remaining Meetings taking place after 


40. Regulations of the Meeting Serving as Organ of Consultation, Arts. 10, 11. 

41. Amended Charter, Art. 63; 1948 Charter, Art. 43; Rio Treaty, Art. 3 (2) . 

42. Amended Charter, Art. 81; 1948 Charter, Art. 52; Rio Treaty, Art. 12. 

43- Amended Charter, Art. 60; 1948 Charter, Art. 40; Regulations of the Meeting of 
Foreign Ministers, Art. 1; Regulations of the Meeting Serving as Organ of Consultation, 
Arts. 1-2. See also Organization of American States, Council, Regulations (1961), Arts. 

82. 
ee Regulations of the Meeting of Foreign Ministers, Arts. 2, 3. 

45. Regulations of the Meeting Serving as Organ of Consultation, Art. 2. 

46. Amended Charter, Art. 60; 1948 Charter, Art. 40; Organization of American States, 
Council, Regulations, Art. 81. 47. Rio Treaty, Arts. 13, 14, 16. 48. Art. 27. 
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the 1948 Charter became effective were convened under Articles 39 and 40 
of that instrument to deal with urgent problems of general interest to the 
OAS membership. 

Agenda. The program of the Meeting of Consultation is prepared by 
the (Permanent) Council in consultation with the governments.” In the 
case of ordinary Meetings, the government suggesting the Meeting is ex- 
pected to indicate the topic or topics it proposes for discussion, and a sug- 
gested Meeting date, at the time it makes the request. The list of proposed 
topics is to be specific, and to be “limited to questions of an urgent nature 
and of common interest that require prompt and immediate attention. 
.. .”°1 The proposed agenda is transmitted to the governments; these may 
suggest new topics or changes in those already suggested. The (Permanent) 
Council thereupon drafts a program to be sent to the governments for their 
consideration. The agenda is finally approved by majority vote of member 
states represented on the Council.” Once the agenda is adopted, new topics 
may be added in the event that “circumstances arise that could not be fore- 
seen at the time when the program was discussed and that create a problem 
of an urgent nature and of common interest, in which case the inclusion of 
the new topic shall require the unanimous approval of the Members of the 
Meeting.’’** 

In the case of Meetings held under the Rio Treaty, the state or states 
wishing a Meeting indicate its purpose at the time the formal request is pre- 
sented to the (Permanent) Council. The Council, having decided that a 
Meeting is in order, indicates its subject matter in convoking it.** 

The agendas of Meetings held to consider urgent matters of common in- 
terest tend to be somewhat broader than those held under the Rio Treaty. 


49. The Meetings have been held as indicated: 





First Panama City, Panama Sept. 23-Oct. 3, 1939 
Second Havana, Cuba July 21-30, 1940 
Third Rio de Janeiro, Brazil Jan. 15-28, 1942 
Fourth Washington, D.C. March 26—April 7, 1951 
Fifth Santiago de Chile Aug. 12-18, 1959 
Sixth San José, Costa Rica Aug. 16-21, 1960 
Seventh San José, Costa Rica Aug. 22-29, 1960 
Eighth Punta del Este, Uruguay Jan. 22-31, 1962 
Ninth Washington, D.C. July 21-26, 1964 
Tenth Washington, D.C. 1965-66 
Eleventh Washington, D.C. Jan. 24-Feb. 1, 1967 
Buenos Aires, Punta Feb. 15-26, 1967, April 
del Este 8-14, 1967 
Twelfth Washington, D.C. June 19-Sept. 25, 1967 


50. Amended Charter, Art. 61; 1948 Charter, Art. 41. 


51. Regulations of the Meeting of Foreign Ministers, Art. 2. 


52.Ibid., Arts. 3, 4; see also Organization of American States, Council, Regulations 


(1961) , Arts. 80, 82. 


53- Regulations of the Meeting of Foreign Ministers, Art. 4. 
54. Regulations of the Meeting Serving as Organ of Consultation, Arts. 1, 2 
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This is illustrated by the Seventh and Eighth Meetings. The agenda of the 
Seventh (ordinary) Meeting, convoked at the request of the government of 
Peru by Council decision of July 18, 1960, included the following four top- 
1CS: 

I. Strengthening of continental solidarity and of the inter-American 
system especially in the face of threats of extracontinental interven- 
tion that might affect them. 

II. Inter-American cooperation, in accordance with the principles and 
standards set forth in the Charter of the Organization of American 
States, for the defense of democratic American institutions against 
the subversive activities of any organization, government, or its 
agents, directed against the said institutions. 

III. Consideration of the economic and social factors that give rise to 
political instability in the Hemisphere and intensification of col- 
lective action to promote a raising of the standard of living of the 
underdeveloped regions in the Americas. 

IV. Consideration of the international tensions existing in the Caribbean 
region, in order to assure harmony, unity, and peace in the Amer- 
icas.°° 


In contrast, the Council resolution of December 4, 1961, calling the Eighth 
Meeting, referred in its preamble to the Colombian request for a Meeting to 
be held under Article 6 of the Rio Treaty ‘‘to consider the threats to the 
peace and to the political independence of the American States that might 
arise from the intervention of extracontinental powers directed toward 
breaking American solidarity.” In its first operative clause, the Council for- 
mally convoked the Meeting to serve as Organ of Consultation under Arti- 
cles 6 and 11 of the Rio Treaty 


in order to consider the threats to the peace and to the political inde- 
pendence of the American states referred to in the preamble of this reso- 
lution, and particularly to point out the various types of threats to the 
peace or certain acts that, in the event they occur, justify the application 
of measures for the maintenance of the peace and security, pursuant to 
Chapter V of the [1948] Charter of the Organization of American States 
and the provisions of the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assist- 
ance, and to determine the measures that it is advisable to take for the 
maintenance of the peace and security of the Continent.” 


The second operative clause set the date of the Meeting; the third post- 
poned a decision on the place where the Meeting was to be held.” 


55. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Seventh) , Final Act, pp. 2-3. 

56. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Eighth) , Documentos de la reunién, Doc. 4 (Span- 
ish) , or Doc. 68 Rev. (English) , pp. 1-2. 

57. Lhe postponement of a decision on the place of meeting was caused by the extreme 
delicacy of the subject with which the Meeting was to deal (the Cuban problem) , and the 
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Preparations for the Meeting. Unlike the Regulations of the Inter- 
American Conference, the Regulations for the Meetings of Consultation 
have not specified that projects shall be submitted well in advance. Given 
the nature of the Meetings, this would be impractical. Nevertheless the gov- 
ernments do prepare—if hurriedly—particularly when they have proposals 
they wish to submit for consideration. In addition, sundry organs and 
agencies of the OAS submit reports which may have been called for by pre- 
vious Meetings, may be permanently scheduled for submission to successive 
Meetings, or may have been requested by the OAS Council for a particular 
Meeting. For example, the Fifth Meeting of Consultation authorized the In- 
ter-American Peace Committee to study, among other things, “methods and 
procedures to prevent any activities from abroad designed to overthrow es- 
tablished governments or provoke instances of intervention or aggression,” 
and report to the Eleventh Conference or, if desirable, to Meetings of Con- 
sultation.> ‘The Committee accordingly reported to later Meetings. The 
same Committee, under Resolution XIV of the Second Meeting (1940) , was 
required to render a report to each succeeding Meeting and Inter-American 
Conference on the status of conflicts between American states and on steps 
taken to resolve them; it has done so. Prior to the Fourth Meeting, the 
OAS Council invited [A-ECOSOC to prepare such technical studies for that 
Meeting as it might consider desirable. The Eighth Meeting was furnished 
with a background document prepared by the Department of Legal Affairs 
of the Pan American Union.” 

In the three instances of Meetings held under the Rio Treaty prior to 
January 1968, the OAS Council has considered the report of some sort of in- 
vestigating committee highly desirable. In 1960 the Council in its capacity 
of provisional Organ of Consultation designated a committee to investigate 
Venezuelan charges against the Dominican Republic and report to the Sixth 
Meeting.” When the Meeting opened, the Foreign Ministers had at hand 
the committee report. (The committee, incidentally, had obtained informa- 
tion from both sides, visited the capitals of both countries, and obtained ad- 
ditional information from the Inter-American Peace Committee.) * On No- 


important differences of view as to the desirability of convoking a Meeting at all. (The 


decision to convoke was taken by a vote of 14-2 [Cuba and Mexico]-» [Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, and Ecuador].) A Council resolution of December 22, 1961, accepted the 
invitation of Uruguay to hold the Meeting at Punta del Este. 

58. Resolution IV, Inter-American Peace Committee. (Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
[Fifth], Final Act, p. 708.) 

59. International Conferences of American States, First Supplement, p. 360. 

60. Organization of American States, Council, Decisions Taken at the Meeting of 
January 24, 1951 (C-sa-72-E; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1951), p. 13. 

61. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Eighth) , Documentos de la reunion, Doc. 2 Corr. 

62. “OAS Foreign Ministers to Consider Complaint by Venezuela,” Department of State 
Bulletin, XLII (Aug. 8, 1960) , 224-25. 

63. Organization of American States, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1960 Wars, 
ton, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1961), p. 8. 
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vember 24, 1961, the Peruvian government requested the Inter-American 
Peace Committee to investigate the charges which that country had made in 
October in respect to Cuba. The Peace Committee, considering that it had 
jurisdiction under Resolution XIV of the Fifth Meeting, complied. The 
Eighth Meeting therefore had the Peace Committee’s report to assist it in its 
deliberation.” Similarly, the Ninth Meeting had before it the detailed report 
of a Special Committee of Investigation designated by the Council Decem- 
ber 3, 1963.° The value of reports of this kind is considerable, although 
countries accused of wrong-doing may be expected to attack the integrity of 
the investigating body, as Cuba did at the Eighth Meeting. Whether investi- 
gations of the sort used in the past will be attempted in future will depend 
to some extent, probably, on the time which elapses between the decision to 
hold a Meeting and the date on which the opening session takes place. It 
should be pointed out, however, that the (Permanent) Council may con- 
tinue to serve provisionally as Organ of Consultation after convoking (but 
not setting a date for) a Meeting, as occurred in connection with the Ninth 
Meeting.® By this means it would remain possible to see that an appropri- 
ate investigation was made. Alternatively, the work of the Peace Commit- 
tee’s successor, the Inter-American Committee on Pacific Settlement, may be 
of use in this connection. 


Delegations. When the First Meeting of Consultation convened in 1939, 
some of the governments had so far confused the Meeting with the Confer- 
ence as to accredit several delegates, as well as numerous advisers and other 
assistants. The situation was tactfully resolved at the Preliminary Session by 
adding a provision to Article 1 of the Regulations according to which dele- 
gates apart from the Foreign Ministers were allowed to speak but not vote; 
they were also allowed, on advance notification to the Secretary General, to 
substitute for the Foreign Minister in his absence.® There was also a tend- 
ency, at the early Meetings, for a number of Foreign Ministers to send repre- 
sentatives, rather than attend themselves. At the Third Meeting, for in- 
stance, only fifteen Foreign Ministers were present; six countries sent other 
representatives.® 

These problems were resolved by Article 42 of the 1948 Charter and by 
the Regulations of both types of Meeting—all of which (in addition to Arti- 


64. See Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Eighth) , Documentos de la reunion, Doc. 5. 

65. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Ninth), Final Act (OEA/Ser.C/II.9; Washington, 
D.C.: Pan American Union, 1964) , p. 2. 

66. The resolution convoking the Ninth Meeting was dated December 3, 1963; the date 
of the Ninth Meeting was set by resolution of June 26, 1964; the Meeting began July 21. 
The December 3 resolution constituted the Council provisionally as Organ of Consulta- 
tion. (Ibid., pp. 1-2.) 

67. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (First) , Actas de las sesiones preliminares, p. 25. 

68. Pan American Union, Director General, Informe sobre la Tercera Reunidn, Appen- 
dix C. 
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cle 62 of the amended Charter) categorically state that only if “for excep- 
tional reasons” a Minister cannot attend may his country be represented by 
a special delegate. This seems to have worked, at least temporarily; not 
more than one or two special delegates attended the Fourth through Ninth 
and Eleventh Meetings. At the Tenth Meeting, however, all countries were 
represented by Special Delegates who were, for the most part, members of 
the OAS Council. The same was true of the early part of the Twelfth Meet- 
ing. There was clearly an exceptional reason for this in the case of the 
Tenth Meeting, both in the extreme urgency of the case and the time re- 
quired to deal with it. The reason was less apparent in the case of the 
Twelfth Meeting. 

Representatives at ordinary Meetings are accredited to the Foreign Min- 
istry of the host country; representatives at Meetings held under the Rio 
Treaty are accredited to the Secretary General of the Meeting.” The For- 
eign Ministers or the special delegates may be assisted at both types of Meet- 
ing by counselors and technical advisers. The latter may substitute for the 
former when a Foreign Minister or special delegate is unable to attend a ses- 
sion or has to leave during a session. 

The Secretary General of the OAS may participate in both kinds of 
Meeting with voice but not vote.” Like the national delegates, he appears to 
be entitled to the assistance of counselors and technical advisers.’* When 
Meetings are held at the seat of the Organization, the Assistant Secretary 
General of the OAS—who is also Secretary of the OAS Council—serves as 
Secretary General of the Meeting.” 

The Regulations of neither Meeting refer to observers. Resolution 
XXXIX of the Ninth Conference had provided, however, that the United 
Nations should be invited to be represented at Inter-American Conferences 
and Meetings of Consultation by its Secretary General or an alternate, “in 
order that the Members of the world organization may be kept informed as 

69. Regulations of the Meeting of Foreign Ministers, Art. 5. Delegates to the Tenth 
Meeting were accredited to the OAS Secretary General. 

70. Regulations of the Meeting Serving as Organ of Consultation, Art. 4. 

71. Regulations of the Meeting of Foreign Ministers, Arts. 6, 7, 11; Regulations of 
the Meeting Serving as Organ of Consultation, Arts. 5, 6, 12; OAS Charter, Art. 81. The 
OAS Secretary General was not only present but made a lengthy address at the Opening 
Session of the Eighth Meeting; see Documentos de la reunién, Doc. 12. 

72.See List of Participants in the Fourth Meeting, which names as counselors and 
technical advisers to the OAS Secretary General the Directors of the Departments of 
International Law and Organization, Economic and Social Affairs, and Cultural Affairs. 
(Meeting of Foreign Ministers [Fourth], Proceedings, p. 39.) The List of Participants in 
the Eighth Meeting names both the Secretary General and the Assistant Secretary General 
of the OAS, as well as six counselors and technical advisers and two secretaries. (Meeting 
of Foreign Ministers [Eighth], Documentos de la reunidn, Doc. 6 Rev. 2, pp. 13-14.) 

73.See Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Tenth) , Doc. 2, “Regulations of the Meeting of 
Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs” (OEA/Ser.F/II.10; May 1, 1965) , ““Tempo- 


rary Provisions,” p. 6. The same provision was made in connection with the Twelfth 
Meeting. (See Doc. 4 [OEA/Ser.F/II.12; June 15, 1967], p. 6.) 
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to the work and the conclusions of those conferences.’ Accordingly, the 
U.N. Secretary General was represented at the Fourth Meeting (1951) by 
an Assistant Secretary General supported by eight counselors and technical 
advisers.” Although invited to be present at subsequent Meetings,” the 
U.N. Secretary General apparently declined until the Ninth Meeting, at 
which he was represented by Mr. José Rolz-Bennett.”” The Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations was also represented in at least some of the ple- 
nary sessions of the Tenth Meeting, although not in the all-important meet- 
ings of the General Committee.”* Under a decision taken at the Preliminary 
Session of the Sixth and Seventh Meetings, the Secretary General of the Or- 
ganization of Central American States attended the Meetings as a Special 
Guest.” 


Sesstons. Both the ordinary Meetings and those held under the Rio 
Treaty have normally followed the practice of the Inter-American Confer- 
ence in holding a Preliminary Session, an Inaugural Session, an Opening 
Session, and a formal Closing Session. The practice has differed, however, 
in respect to other plenary sessions, with the Tenth Meeting in practically 
continuous session over a year or more and the Eleventh Meeting held in 
three different periods of sessions convened in different countries. At the 
Twelfth Meeting, the Ministers were represented for three months by spe- 
cial delegates. When the Ministers appeared on September 22, a second Pre- 
liminary Session was held. 

The purpose of the Preliminary Session of both sorts of Meeting is “to 
consider what matters will be discussed at the opening session.”* This in- 
volves preliminary decisions as to officers to be elected and committees to be 
established and any other matters the Ministers deem appropriate. In the 
case of the Meeting held under the Rio Treaty, the Regulations specify that 
a Credentials Committee be chosen at the Preliminary Session so that it can 


74. ‘Representation of the United Nations at Inter-American Conferences,” Interna- 
tional American Conference (Ninth), Actas y documentos, 7 vols. (Bogota, Colombia: 
Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, 1953) , VI, 308. 

75. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Fourth) , Proceedings, pp. 39-40. 

76. At its meeting of August 8, 1960, for example, the OAS Council, referring to 
Resolution XXXIX of the Ninth Conference, authorized the OAS Secretary General to 
invite the U.N. Secretary General to attend the Sixth and Seventh Meetings. (OAS, Coun- 
cil, Decisiones tomadas, XIII [1960], 68.) 

77. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Ninth) , Final Act, p. 4. No U.N. delegation is listed 
in the Final Acts of the Fifth to Eighth Meetings, inclusive. 

78. A U.N. representative is listed as present at the sessions mentioned. The OAS 
Council issued the invitation on April 30, 1965. (OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 
1964-1965, p. 19.) The U.N. Secretary General was also invited to attend the Twelfth 
Meeting. (See Doc. 6.) 

79. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Sixth) , Final Act, p. 3; Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
(Seventh) , Final Act, p. 2. 

80. Regulations of the Meeting of Foreign Ministers, Art. 16; Regulations of the 
Meeting Serving as Organ of Consultation, Art. 15. 
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report at the Opening Session. In addition, lots are to be drawn to deter- 
mine precedence.* In the case of the ordinary Meeting, the Credentials 
Committee is appointed at the Opening Session.” 

The practice of the two types of Meeting shows considerable similarity 
in the matter of the Preliminary Session. At that Session of the Fourth (or- 
dinary) Meeting, presided over by a Provisional President, the Ministers de- 
cided who should be elected permanent President, appointed a committee 
to make nominations for membership on the Credentials Committee and 
the Coordinating and Drafting Committee, accepted a secretariat recom- 
mendation on working committees, and set a tentative date for the closing 
of the Meeting. (They also agreed that the President of France, then visit- 
ing the United States, should be invited to address a special session.) *° 

At the Eighth Meeting (held under the Rio Treaty) , the Ministers, at 
the Preliminary Session, agreed on who would be elected President and Vice- 
President, drew lots to establish the order of precedence, elected the mem- 
bers of the Credentials and Style Committees, postponed a decision on the 
terminal date for the submission of proposals to the Meeting, decided to 
postpone the formal opening session for twenty-four hours to permit an 
informal exchange of views, determined that the formal sessions of the 
Meeting (including those of the General Committee) would be public, 
designated a committee to receive the President of the host country at the 
Inaugural Session, chose a speaker to respond on behalf of the visiting dele- 
gations to the address of welcome, and set a tentative date for the Closing 
Session. 

‘The Inaugural Session of both types of Meeting follows the ceremonial 
pattern of the Inter-American Conference. A Provisional President, desig- 
nated by the host government, presides. The President of the host country 
welcomes the visiting delegations, and a response is made on behalf of the 
latter by the head of the delegation of the country in which the previous 
Meeting was held.* 

At the Opening Session the officers of the Meeting are formally elected, 
after which the ordinary Meeting proceeds to draw lots to establish the 
order of precedence, sets up its Committee on Credentials and its Coordinat- 
ing and Drafting Committee, and designates such working committees (if 
any) as it considers necessary; the Meeting held under the Rio Treaty hears 
the report of the Credentials Committee chosen at the Preliminary Session, 


81. Regulations of the Meeting Serving as Organ of Consultation, Art. 15. 

82. Regulations of the Meeting of Foreign Ministers, Art. 21. 

83.““Summary Minutes of the Preliminary Session,” Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
(Fourth) , Proceedings, Doc. 25, pp. 120-24. 

84. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Eighth) , Documentos de la reunidn, Doc. 13 Rev. 2, 
pp. 1-8. 

85.See Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Fourth) , Proceedings, pp. 127-37, and Meeting of 
Foreign Ministers (Eighth) , Documentos de la reunion, Doc. 14. 
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makes a formal decision as to whether the public will be admitted to the ses- 
sions, and designates a Committee on Style.*° 

Up to and including the Fourth Meeting, other plenary sessions were 
held to hear statements of delegations, take action on committee reports, 
and consider such other matters as the delegations wished to put forward. 
Beginning with the Fifth Meeting (1959), the temporary provisions added 
to the 1951 Regulations for subsequent ordinary Meetings have provided 
that the business of the Meeting is to be transacted in a General Committee 
which reports to a plenary session.” This provision is similar to that of the 
Regulations of the Meeting Serving as Organ of Consultation,” and gener- 
ally obviates the need for further plenary sessions until that at which the 
Final Act is approved.” 

Although there were some differences in practice before 1951, the Regu- 
lations of both ordinary Meetings and Meetings held under the Rio Treaty 
now provide that the Opening and Closing Sessions are to be public; the 
same is true of other sessions unless the Meeting decides to the contrary.® 
Both the plenary and General Committee sessions of the Fifth and subse- 
quent Meetings, have generally been public.” Nevertheless the Cuban dele- 
gate had a valid point when he complained, at the Eighth Meeting, that the 
sessions where the real decisions were made were not public.” He was refer- 
ring to the informal discussion which took place outside the General Com- 
mittee while that body was in recess.” 

It is inevitable, of course, that delicate political negotiations take place 
in private; no formal provisions pertaining to publicity can change that sit- 
uation at any international meeting. As many writers have pointed out, if 
full publicity were to be given every negotiation, no compromise could ever 
be reached; it would be too dangerous from the standpoint of domestic poli- 
tics to back down from a position once declared. 

A quorum for an ordinary Meeting is two-thirds of the states 
represented.** Decisions on substantive matters require a two-thirds vote of 
the states represented, while procedural matters may be determined by a 


86.See Regulations of the Meeting of Foreign Ministers, Art. 21, and Temporary 
Provisions for the Fourth Meeting; Regulations for the Meeting Serving as Organ of 
Consultation, Arts. 7, 8, 15. See also Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Fourth) , Proceedings, 
pp. 138-51, and Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Eighth), Documentos de la reunion, 
Doc. 20. 

87. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Fifth) , Final Act, p. 3; Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
(Seventh) , Final Act, p. 3. 

88. Art. 20. 89. The Tenth Meeting was again an exception. 

go. Regulations of the Meeting of Foreign Ministers, Art. 15; Regulations of the Meeting 
Serving as Organ of Consultation, Art. 16. 

g1. The Eleventh Meeting is an exception. Most of the sessions of that Meeting were 
closed. 

92. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Eighth), Documentos de la reunidén, Doc. 72, 
pp. 20-21. 93. Infra, chap. v, p. 158. 

94. Regulations of the Meeting of Foreign Ministers, Art. 11. 
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simple majority, although unanimous consent is needed to add a new topic 
to the agenda.*° 

A quorum for a Meeting held under the Rio Treaty is the number of 
votes necessary to take a decision—two-thirds of the states which have rati- 
fied the Treaty, and, in the case of disputes between American states, exclu- 
sive of the parties.” 

In both types of Meeting, each state represented has one vote and roll- 
call votes may be demanded by any member. In roll-call votes, the first state 
to vote is selected by lot; the others follow in the order of precedence.” 


Official Languages. The official languages of the Meetings are Spanish, 
English, French, and Portuguese. The Regulations of the Meeting Serving 
as Organ of Consultation indicate that declarations, resolutions, and recom- 
mendations may be approved in any of the four languages, although an- 
other language text must be furnished for consideration or voting at the 
request of any delegate.** Final Acts are to be signed in all four official Jan- 
guages—but the Seventh Meeting signed only the Spanish text, while asking 
the OAS Council to supervise and coordinate texts in the other three 
languages.*® There is no requirement in either set of Regulations that the 
full proceedings be reproduced in all of the official languages. Thus far the 
practice has varied. 


President and Vice-President. As in the case of the Inter-American Con- 
ference, the Provisional President of the Meeting is designated by the gov- 
ernment of the host country,’” and in practice is the delegate of that coun- 
try to the Meeting. An exception to the foregoing is the Meeting held under 
the Rio Treaty at the seat of the Organization, where the Provisional Presi- 
dent is the Secretary General of the OAS." The permanent President is 
elected by the Meeting.*” The ordinary Meeting has no formal Vice-Presi- 
dent; if the President is absent, the sessions are presided over by the dele- 
gates in the order of precedence, as in the case of the Inter-American Con- 


95. [bid., Arts. 12, 4. 

96. Regulations of the Meeting Serving as Organ of Consultation, Art. 10; Rio Treaty, 
Arts. 14, 17-19. 

97. Regulations of the Meeting of Foreign Ministers, Art. 13; Regulations of the 
Meeting Serving as Organ of Consultation, Art. 13. 

98. Art. 19. 

99. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Seventh) , Final Act, Resolution XIII. 

100. Regulations of the Meeting of Foreign Ministers, Art. 8 (specifies designation by 
the President of the host country); Regulations of the Meeting Serving as Organ of 
Consultation, Art. 7. 

101. Regulations of the Meeting Serving as Organ of Consultation, Art. 27. A further 
exception was made in connection with the Tenth Meeting, where the Temporary 
Provisions of the Regulations called for the OAS Secretary General to “install the opening 
session.” (Meeting of Foreign Ministers [Tenth], Doc. 2, p. 6.) 

102. Regulations of the Meeting of Foreign Ministers, Art. 8; Regulations of the 
Meeting Serving as Organ of Consultation, Art. 7. 
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ference.’ In contrast, the Meeting held under the Rio Treaty has a Vice- 
President elected at the Opening Session; the Vice-President presides in the 
absence of the President.’ As in the case of the Inter-American Conference, 
the delegate of the host country is always elected permanent President—fre- 
quently by acclamation, although the Regulations of both Meetings provide 
that all elections shall be by secret ballot.’ No formal precedents have yet 
been set for the election of the Vice-President by the Meetings held under 
the Rio Treaty. The Sixth elected the Chilean Foreign Minister; the 
Eighth, the Foreign Minister of Panama; the Ninth, the Foreign Minister of 
Uruguay. 


Secretary General. The Regulations of both ordinary Meetings and 
Meetings held under the Rio Treaty provide that the host country shall ap- 
point the Secretary General.'’° There is one formal exception: when a Meet- 
ing is held under the Rio Treaty at the seat of the OAS, the Secretary of the 
Council serves as Secretary General of the Meeting.*” Although the perma- 
nent Regulations of the ordinary Meetings have not so specified, temporary 
provisions adopted for ordinary Meetings held at the seat of the OAS in re- 
cent years have stipulated that the Council’s Secretary should serve as Secre- 
tary General of these Meetings as well. 

According to the Regulations of the ordinary Meetings, the Secretary 
General’s duties are “to prepare the minutes of the sessions and supervise 
the work of the staff of the Secretariat.”””* The Regulations of the Meeting 
Serving as Organ of Consultation are more detailed. The Secretary General 
is to receive credentials of the members of the Meeting and forward them to 
the Credentials Committee; to prepare the minutes of the sessions; to serve 
as liaison between delegations and between the Meeting and the host goy- 
ernment; to organize, direct, and coordinate the work of the secretariat staff; 
and to exercise all other functions assigned him by the Regulations or the 
Meeting.’” 

The Regulations of the Meeting Serving as Organ of Consultation pro- 
vide that where the Meeting held under the Rio Treaty occurs at the seat of 
the Organization, the Pan American Union shall extend the necessary secre- 
tariat services.° 


103. Regulations of the Meeting of Foreign Ministers, Art. 9. 

104. Regulations of the Meeting Serving as Organ of Consultation, Art. 8. 

105. Regulations of the Meeting of Foreign Ministers, Art. 14; Regulations of the 
Meeting Serving as Organ of Consultation, Art. 14. 

106. Arts. 10, 9, respectively. The United States, as host to the Fourth (ordinary) 
Meeting, designated the then Council Secretary, Dr. William Manger, as Secretary General. 
General pleasure was expressed at this appointment. (Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
[Fourth], Proceedings, pp. 218-19.) No other government, however, has followed the same 
course. 

107. Regulations of the Meeting Serving as Organ of Consultation, Art. 27. 

108, Art. 10. 109. Art. 9. 110, Art. 28. 
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Committees. As indicated above, both the ordinary Meetings and the 
Meetings held under the Rio Treaty have Credentials Committees and 
Committees on Style (the latter termed, in the case of the ordinary Meeting, 
the Coordinating and Drafting Committee) . The Credentials Committee in 
both cases reviews the credentials of the members of the Meeting and re- 
ports to the Meeting on their adequacy. The Committee on Style (Coordi- 
nating and Drafting Committee) is a four-member committee which has the 
task of seeing that the four official texts of the Final Act are identical.” 

The Regulations of the Meeting of Consultation provide that “the Meet- 
ing shall also appoint such other Committees as it deems necessary.’""* The 
Fourth Meeting had three working committees pursuant to this provision 
and the temporary provisions adopted for this particular Meeting.’ As 
noted above, however, the temporary additions to the Regulations govern- 
ing the Fifth and most if not all of the later Meetings have provided that a 
General Committee should serve as sole working committee of the Meet- 
ing." 

Where a General Committee has been used at ordinary Meetings, it has 
consisted of all members of the Meeting and has elected its own chairman 
and rapporteur. Personal qualifications and national positions appear to 
govern the selection of committee officers..° The General Committee can, 
and sometimes does, set up working groups. At the Seventh Meeting, for ex- 
ample, the General Committee set up three working groups, each compris- 
ing representatives of all countries attending the Meeting, to assist it in the 
performance of its duties.° The use of working groups, with formally 
elected chairmen and rapporteurs, comes close to the formal working com- 
mittees provided for in the 1951 Regulations. The principal difference ap- 


111.See Regulations of the Meeting of Foreign Ministers, Arts. 17, 21; the Style 
Committee is not mentioned in the Regulations of the Meeting Serving as Organ of 
Consultation, but the Sixth, Eighth, and Ninth Meetings all designated committees of this 
kind. 112. Art. 21. 

113. —Committee on Political and Military Cooperation, II—Committee on Internal 
Security, I1J—Committee on Emergency Economic Cooperation. All members of the 
Meeting were represented on each of these committees. 

114. Committees of the ordinary Meeting are installed by the Meeting’s President and 
elect their own chairmen and rapporteurs. An absolute majority of committee members 
constitutes a quorum, and the same majority is required for committee decisions. Members 
of the Meeting may be represented in committee meetings by counselors or technical 
advisers. Committee reports are sent to the Secretary General twenty-four hours before the 
plenary session at which they are to be approved. (Regulations of the Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers, Arts. 21-25.) 

115. At both the Fifth and Seventh Meetings, for example, Dr. Julio César Turbay 
Ayala, Foreign Minister of Colombia, was elected chairman. The rapporteur at the Fifth 
Meeting was Dr. Manuel Tello, Mexican Foreign Minister; that at the Seventh Meeting 
was Dr. Andrés Alvarado Puerto, Foreign Secretary of Honduras. 

116. Working Group 1—Topics I and II of the agenda; Panama and Peru were elected 
chairman and rapporteur. Working Group 2—Topic III; Bolivia and Brazil were elected 
chairman and rapporteur, respectively. Working Group 3—Topic IV of the agenda. El 
Salvador and Mexico were elected chairman and rapporteur, respectively. 
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pears to be that the sessions of the working groups of the General Commit- 
tee may be private rather than public, while the sessions of the General 
Committee itself are generally public. 

At the Meetings held under the Rio Treaty, the work of the session is al- 
ways entrusted to a General Committee consisting of all members; there is 
no provision for working committees." ‘The General Committee elects its 
own Chairman and rapporteur. Its sessions are public or private, as the 
Committee may decide. Members of the Meeting may be represented in the 
Committee by counselors or technical advisers. The proceedings of the 
General Committee are governed by the Regulations insofar as these may 
be applicable. The General Committee reports to a plenary session. No pat- 
tern has yet developed in the selection of chairmen and rapporteurs of the 
General Committee. As in the ordinary Meetings, personal qualities and 
national positions appear to govern the actual selections.1* 

If the informal, emergency nature of the Meetings is to be preserved for 
ordinary Meetings as well as for those held under the Rio Treaty, the use of 
a General Committee instead of working committees has a great deal to rec- 
ommend it. In this, the governments appear to concur. 


Procedure for the Adoption of Projects. The Regulations of the ordi- 
nary Meetings of Consultation stipulate that proposals must be submitted to 
the Secretary General within forty-eight hours of the end of the Preliminary 
Session, except for those arising out of the discussion of the Meeting. The 
Secretary General is then to circulate them.*° The Regulations of Meetings 
held under the Rio Treaty simply provide that proposals shall be submitted 
to the Secretary General in time for them to be distributed to the Meeting 
before discussion.’”° 

Projects are discussed either in working committees (Fourth Meeting) or 
General Committee (Fifth and subsequent Meetings) . While they are being 
considered in committee, those delegates who wish to do so make general 
statements of position on matters before the Meeting. This may take place 
in plenary sessions (Fourth Meeting) or in the sessions of the General Com- 
mittee (later Meetings) . 

The procedure in debating proposals in ordinary Meetings has been gov- 
erned by the relevant provisions of the Regulations of the OAS Council.*** 

The procedure of Meetings held under the Rio Treaty is governed by 

117. See Regulations of the Meeting Serving as Organ of Consultation, chap. iv. 

118. The chairman and rapporteur of the Sixth Meeting’s General Committee were the 
Foreign Ministers of Brazil and Uruguay, respectively; those of the Eighth’s, the Foreign 
Ministers of Venezuela and Costa Rica, respectively. When the Foreign Minister of Costa 
Rica had to return home before the end of the Meeting, he was replaced as rapporteur by 
his country’s special delegate. The Ninth Meeting selected the Foreign Ministers of 
Colombia and Argentina as chairman and rapporteur of the General Committee, while the 
Tenth Meeting again chose the delegate of Colombia as chairman of the General 
Committee. 


119. Art. 19. 120. Art. 18. 
121. Regulations of the Meeting of Foreign Ministers, Art. 20. 
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Articles 14, 17, 18, and 19 of that ‘Treaty concerning quorum and voting,’ 
and by certain enumerated and appended articles of the Council Regula- 
tions.’”* According to the latter, the President of the Meeting or the Chair- 
man of the General Committee, as the case may be, opens and closes 
sessions, directs debates, recognizes speakers, submits items to a vote and an- 
nounces the results, decides questions of order, and in general complies with 
the Regulations and the provisions of the OAS Charter. Debates follow the 
provisions of the Council Regulations or rules on which the Meeting de- 
cides in unforeseen cases.*** 

After the debate has been closed, the vote is put on the proposition and 
amendments, and may be interrupted only on a point of order relating to 
the vote. Votes are taken on propositions in the order in which they were 
presented, unless the Meeting or Committee decides to the contrary. In vot- 
ing on amendments, the vote is taken first on the one which alters the origi- 
nal proposal most; thereafter the same principle is applied to other amend- 
ments. A proposition which is really a proposal to substitute something for 
the original proposal or which is not directly related to it, is not to be con- 
sidered an amendment. A proposition may be voted on by sections if any 
representative so requests; after this, it must be voted on as a whole. If all of 
the operative clauses have been rejected, no vote on the proposition as a 
whole is taken. After the voting is concluded, any representative may ex- 
plain his vote. 

The Committee having reached a decision on the projects presented to 
it, reports through its rapporteur to the plenary session. ‘The conclusions of 
the Committee take the form of draft declarations, resolutions, or recom- 
mendations which are incorporated in a Final Act approved, as indicated 
above, at the session before the formal Closing Session. The Final Act is 
signed at the Closing Session. Statements of position made when the item 
was approved or presented to the Secretary General in writing may be ap- 
pended to the Final Act.’ 


122. Regulations of the Meeting Serving as Organ of Consultation, Art. 10. 

123. [bid., Art. 11. The articles of the Council Regulations are 23, 26, 28, 29, 31-34, 37, 
38, 40-42. 

124.Speakers may not address a meeting without recognition by the chair; the 
President or Chairman is to recognize speakers in the order in which they request to speak. 
The presiding officer may call speakers to order when they depart from the topic under 
discussion. Propositions may be withdrawn by their sponsors before either the proposition 
or any proposed amendments have been submitted to a vote; any representative may 
propose again a proposition which has been withdrawn. Any representative may raise a 
question of order at any time; the question must be decided immediately by the President 
or Chairman subject to appeal to the Meeting or committee; the question must be voted 
on immediately. Any member may request a suspension of debate, after which only two 
persons may speak in favor and two against the motion; the motion must then be put. Any 
member or the presiding officer may ask for cloture after a matter has been discussed 
“sufficiently”; two members may speak against shutting off debate, after which the motion 
to end debate must be put; a two-thirds vote suffices for cloture. 

125. Regulations of the Meeting of Foreign Ministers, Art. 28; Regulations of Meeting 
Serving as Organ of Consultation, Art. 25. 
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The above summary of formal procedure tends to obscure the really im- 
portant thing about the Meeting, and especially the Meeting held under the 
Rio Treaty—namely the great effort made, not to push projects through 
under the minimum voting requirements, but to find solutions which are 
satisfactory to the maximum number of delegations. While some of this ef- 
fort takes place in the General Committee, a great deal of it usually occurs 
in private meetings among groups of delegations. If necessary, scheduled 
meetings and deadlines are postponed in order to facilitate the negotiating 
process. This is well illustrated by the postponement of the Inaugural and 
Opening Sessions of the Eighth Meeting to permit informal conversations to 
take place among the Foreign Ministers, as well as by several postponements 
of the deadline for presentation of formal proposals to that Meeting. The 
Preliminary Session took place on January 21, 1962. The Inaugural Session, 
originally scheduled for the twenty-second, was postponed until the twenty- 
third.”’* At the meeting of the General Committee on January 25, while the 
members of the Meeting were formally presenting the general positions of 
their governments, the Brazilian Foreign Minister requested a twenty-four 
hour extension of the deadline for introducing proposals on the ground that 
drafting groups had not completed their tasks. The motion, supported by 
several Foreign Ministers, was approved without a formal vote.*” On Janu- 
ary 26, on proposal of the Chilean Foreign Minister, a further twenty-four 
hour extension of the deadline was approved without vote on much the 
same grounds.’** A third postponement was approved at the eighth meeting 
of the General Committee on January 27—this time to 5 P.M. on January 
29.°° There was thus no discussion of proposals in the General Committee 
until January 29—more than a week after the Preliminary Session. The dis- 
cussion, when it did occur, was on proposals which had been worked out by 
groups of states in informal sessions outside the Meeting. Few things better 
illustrate both the diversity of views among the governments on the Cuban 
problem and the seriousness of the effort made to reach maximum agree- 
ment on an exceedingly difficult problem. 

‘The Eighth Meeting probably represents the most extreme example to 
date of handling the main topic of a Meeting largely in negotiations occur- 
ring outside the General Committee, although there has clearly been a good 
deal of this at Meetings held both before,and since. At the Sixth Meeting 
(1960) , for instance, there was a charge of overt aggression and intervention 
on the part of the Dominican Republic against Venezuela—a somewhat dif- 
ferent situation than that with which the Eighth Meeting was faced. The 
Chairman of the General Committee summed up the Committee’s function 
as being twofold; to act in a quasi-judicial capacity in hearing the charges of 
one nation against another, and to exercise the political function of seeking 





126. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Eighth) , Documentos de la reunion, Doc. 13, p. 6. 
127. [bid., Doc. 44, pp. 2-4. 128. Ibid., Doc. 51, pp. 2-3. 129. [bid., Doc. 58, p. 2. 
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to find a solution of the problem. As soon as the report of the investigating 
committee of the OAS Council was read on August 17, debate was begun in 
the General Committee with a Venezuelan review of its charges against the 
Dominican Republic. This was followed by the Dominican reply and the 
presentation of their viewpoints by other members of the Meeting. On Au- 
gust 18 and 19, the chairman of the General Committee, the Brazilian For- 
eign Minister, undertook informal meetings with groups of Foreign Minis- 
ters, since the Committee had decided not to appoint subcommittees. The 
object of these talks was to find a formula which could be supported by 
two-thirds of the delegations (exclusive of the Dominican Republic and 
Venezuela, which, under Article 17 of the Rio Treaty, did not have a vote 
since they were parties to the dispute). The Chairman of the Committee 
submitted a list of measures which might be taken in this case under the 
Rio Treaty (with the exception of the use of armed force, which nobody 
really considered) , and obtained from the several Foreign Ministers a sense 
of what the governments were prepared to support as well as an idea of the 
amount of flexibility existing in ministerial attitudes. In the course of the 
ensuing informal negotiations a meeting of minds was reached. On the aft- 
ernoon of August 20, after the Foreign Minister of the Dominican Republic 
had withdrawn from the Meeting, the General Committee unanimously ap- 
proved the draft resolution emanating from the informal negotiations in 
question. Formal approval was given to the solution in Resolution I of the 
Final Act on August 21. 

The Seventh Meeting (1960) immediately followed the Sixth. It, like 
the Eighth Meeting (1962), was concerned with the Cuban question, but 
the Seventh was an ordinary Meeting while the Eighth was held under the 
Rio Treaty. At the Seventh Meeting, debate began in the General Commit- 
tee on August 23 and lasted until August 26, with all of the Foreign Minis- 
ters participating. It was apparent from the beginning that there would be 
serious difficulty in reaching agreement on points relating directly to the 
Cuban problem. Here again, as at the Sixth and Eighth Meetings, the deli- 
cate political problem was negotiated very largely in informal meetings of 
Ministers held outside the committee and plenary sessions. 

The draft resolution presented to the Seventh Meeting by the United 
States was too strong for many of the Foreign Ministers (among other 
things, it mentioned Cuba a number of times by name). Other countries 
consequently sought to arrive at a text which would reaffirm inter-American 
principles (including the principle of nonintervention) instead of con- 
demning Cuba outright. A number of informal meetings were held on Au- 
gust 26 and 27 with different countries attending. The morning of August 
26 a member of the Brazilian delegation met with several members of the 
U.S. delegation in an effort to secure a modification of the U.S. draft. Mem- 
bers of the two delegations, meeting at luncheon, worked out a text pre- 
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sumed to be acceptable to most governments, since it incorporated parts of 
proposals made by other delegations. In the afternoon the Foreign Ministers 
and other representatives of eight delegations met at the headquarters of the 
Brazilian delegation and agreed to sponsor at a meeting of ten countries 
then taking place (or about to take place) at the National Theater, a text 
to which they all agreed. ‘Three members of the group (from Argentina, 
Brazil, and the United States) were assigned the task of securing further 
adhesions. Those present at the Brazilian headquarters then moved over to 
the National Theater meeting. A series of negotiations followed, with the 
result that by the afternoon of the twenty-seventh the text had fifteen adher- 
ents. Mexico, Venezuela, Honduras, and Panama were in doubt; Bolivia 
and Peru were expected to agree eventually. By the end of the afternoon 
Mexico, Peru, Honduras, and Panama had been won over. During the eve- 
ning of the same day, a last informal session occurred in which all of the del- 
egations were represented except Cuba, whose Foreign Minister had de- 
clined to attend. A few constructive modifications were made, after which 
the draft was unanimously approved except for the Venezuelan Minister’s 
need for instructions before committing himself definitively. 

On the morning of August 28 Working Group I officially considered the 
draft of what was to become the Declaration of San José. The Cuban For- 
eign Minister voted against it, not unexpectedly. The Venezuelan Foreign 
Minister approved the text but reserved the right to propose amendments in 
the General Committee. The General Committee began consideration of 
the document on the afternoon of August 28, after rejecting three Cuban 
proposals. Amendments were presented by the Venezuelan Foreign Minister 
and voted down. The Cuban Foreign Minister raised a point of order and 
withdrew from the Meeting. The text of the Declaration of San José was 
adopted unanimously by the remaining Foreign Ministers. The texts of 
draft resolutions stemming from the other working groups were then ap- 
proved, with minor modifications in a few cases. 

At the final session, on August 29, neither Cuba nor the Dominican Re- 
public signed the Final Act. The Dominican Republic had not been repre- 
sented at the Meeting at all, having returned home in anger at the action of 
the Sixth Meeting. Cuba had withdrawn from the Seventh Meeting before 
the final vote was taken in the General Committee on the Declaration of 
San José. The Foreign Ministers of Venezuela and Peru declined to sign the 
Final Act; on instructions of their governments other members of the dele- 
gations signed for the two countries. 

It is not clear to the author to what extent a similar type of informal ne- 
gotiation took place in connection with the Ninth (1964) and Tenth 
(1965-66) Meetings, but considering that charges against Cuba were again 
involved in the Ninth, and that United States intervention in the Domini- 
can Republic was at issue in the Tenth, it is safe to assume that much the 
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same sort of thing went on. That it did so at the Eleventh Meeting 
(1965-66) is attested to by the rapporteur of the General Committee. Not- 
ing that “it was the responsibility of the General Committee to consider 
matters related to the preparation of an agenda for the Meeting of Chiefs of 
State, guidelines for developing the topics on that agenda, and determina- 
tion of the place and date of the meeting,” he stated in his report to the 
plenary session: 


At its first meeting, held on February 17, the General Committee 
gave official status to the informal technical group which had been meet- 
ing to bring about a consensus, transforming it into an advisory group to 
the Chairman of the Committee. This advisory group composed of dele- 
gates of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, El Salvador, Mexico, and 
the United States, met continuously, forwarding to the Chairman of the 
General Committee the findings of the experts for consideration at the 
political level. 

At the second meeting of the General Committee, on February 18, it 
was decided to establish a drafting group, made up of the delegations of 
Chile, Colombia, Guatemala, Mexico, and the United States, to work 
out guidelines for the development of ‘Topic I of the Agenda, “Latin 
American Economic Integration and Industrial Development.” Later 
this group was charged with working out three other topics of the 
Agenda. . . . Meetings of the group were attended by members of other 
delegations who requested to take part in the work. 

The foreign ministers met informally on several occasions with a 
view to arriving at an agreement on the topics to be included in the 
Agenda and on the development thereof." 


As at the previous Meetings, sensitive matters were under discussion at the 
Eleventh Meeting despite its innocuous-sounding assignment. At issue, 
among other things, was the manner, and the extent to which, the United 
States would support the Latin American economic integration which it was 
doing its best to push—and American and Latin American minds were far 
from one in a number of important respects although agreement was ulti- 
mately reached. 

In all of these Meetings we find, then, that sensitive questions were han- 
dled, at least in part, outside the formal framework of the Meeting. This 
was to be expected, of course, since a major objective in maintaining as in- 
formal procedures as possible has been to permit difficult issues to be re- 
solved by informal contacts of men in responsible positions. 


Records and Archives. In both ordinary Meetings and Meetings held 
under the Rio Treaty, verbatim minutes are kept for public plenary sessions 


130. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Eleventh) , Doc. 34, “Report of the Rapporteur of 
the General Committee” (OEA/Ser.F/II:11; Feb. 26, 1967) , p. 2. 
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and summary minutes are produced for private plenary and committee ses- 
sions. Summary minutes are distributed to the members of the Meeting as 
restricted documents, and copies are preserved for the archives. The host 
country, in the case of the ordinary Meeting, and the Secretary General, in 
the case of Meetings held under the Rio ‘Treaty, are responsible for sending 
copies of all documents and archives to the General Secretariat of the OAS, 
The latter issues certified copies of the Final Act to the Governments." 


Publication of Proceedings. Although the Regulations of the Meetings 
do not require it, the Pan American Union has published the proceedings of 
the Fourth and subsequent Meetings. ‘The Proceedings of the Fourth Meet- 
ing were issued in English and Spanish. As of January 1968 the proceedings 
of the Fifth to Twelfth Meetings had been published in Spanish only. Most 
of the proceedings of the Eleventh Meeting were confidential, and hence 
available only to the governments and officials of the OAS. 


Nature of the Action Taken. There is a distinct difference in the nature 
of the action which the two types of Meeting are entitled to take, substan- 
tively speaking, although the decisions of both ordinarily take the form of 
declarations, recommendations, and resolutions. (The Regulations of nei- 
ther Meeting mention the possibility of draft treaties or conventions. Ney- 
ertheless, there is precedent for draft conventions in the Second Meeting’s 
Convention on the Provisional Administration of European Colonies and 
Possessions in the Americas."* Moreover, it is to be assumed that the For- 
eign Ministers, at least at an ordinary Meeting, could be accredited in such a 
way as to authorize the signature of a treaty or convention without the ne- 
cessity of formal provision for instruments of this sort in the Regulations.) 

There is no limit in the OAS Charter or elsewhere to what the ordinary 
Meeting can recommend, resolve, or declare—apart from the will of the goy- 
ernments. Meetings of Consultation have recommended a common policy 
toward states engaged in war (First and Second Meetings) and the breaking 
off of diplomatic and economic relations with certain non-American states 
(Third Meeting). They have taken steps to protect the Continent against 
the vicissitudes of European and world wars and to assist in a return to 
“normalcy” (first three Meetings). They have recommended measures to 
deal with the Communist menace (Fourth and later Meetings) . They have 
promoted economic development, sought .to protect human rights, and at- 
tempted to strengthen democratic institutions (several Meetings). They 
have assisted in the restoration of democratic government in a member 
country and created a temporary Inter-American Force to take over from 
the forces of an intervening nation (Tenth Meeting). They have deter- 


131. Regulations of the Meeting of Foreign Ministers, Arts. 26, 27, 29; Regulations of 
the Meeting Serving as Organ of Consultation, Arts. 24, 26. 
132. For text, see International Conferences of American States, First Supplement, pp. 


373-77: 
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mined the steps to be taken by a Meeting of Chiefs of State in the interest of 
attaining the goals of the Alliance for Progress (Eleventh Meeting) . They 
have recommended that governments pursue certain courses of action and 
have established new inter-American agencies. They have assigned tasks to 
OAS Council and to other inter-American organs and agencies. 

While there is no indication in the OAS Charter or elsewhere that the 
governments are bound to implement the recommendations or resolutions 
of the ordinary Meetings, there is a distinct feeling that there is at least a 
moral obligation to do so—although the constant echo of nonintervention 
has prevented any sustained effort to force recalcitrant governments to com- 
ply. 

In contrast, requests to the (Permanent) Council or other bodies to act 
—to set up a new agency or to undertake studies or reports—are binding 
directives. This is hallowed by inter-American practice. It is also implicit in 
sundry provisions of the original and amended Charters.*** Article 80 of the 
revised Charter, for example, makes the Meeting’s right to refer items to the 
Permanent Council for action crystal clear. The general statements of func- 
tion of the Pan American Union (General Secretariat) ,** and of the special- 
ized conference’ also support this conclusion. 

If one were to inquire whether the ordinary Meetings have limited their 
activities in practice to urgent problems of common interest, one might well 
find himself in something of a quandary. Urgency is not always objectively 
demonstrable, even if the fact of common interest may be considered proved 
by the fact that a given resolution is unanimously, or virtually unanimously, 
adopted. 

If the Final Act of the Seventh Meeting should be examined, for in- 
stance, one would find that Resolution I (Declaration of San José) and Res- 
olution IT, calling for the establishment of an ad hoc committee to facilitate 
settlement of the issues between the United States and Cuba (though nei- 
ther was mentioned) clearly dealt with urgent matters of common interest 
according to anybody’s definition. Resolution III, which transmitted to the 
OAS Council for study an interesting Argentine proposal calling for the set- 
ting up of a Council committee to advise governments, at their request, on 
democratic practices or to help demonstrate that democratic practices are 
observed, concerns a perennial problem which is increasingly “urgent” but 
not in an emergency sense. Resolution IV, referring to the Council, without 
directive, a U.S. proposal calling for improved electoral procedures, is in the 
same category. The same might be said of Resolution V, which requested 
the OAS Council to prepare a draft Additional Protocol [to the Rio Treaty] 
on Economic Assistance. Resolution VI, referring to the OAS Council 
(again without directive) an Argentine project calling for the holding of a 


| 

| 

| 133. See Arts. 50, 64 (f). 70, 74 (h) of the 1948 Charter. 
134. 1948 Charter, Art. 83 (f) ; amended Charter, Art. 113. 
135.1948 Charter, Art. 93; amended Charter, Art. 128. 
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conference to draft a treaty covering defense against Communism, would be 
regarded by most as directly related to an urgent problem of common inter- 
est. Resolution VII, in support of economic development, again is a hardy 
perennial dealing with an “urgent” matter which perhaps should have been 
regarded as in the emergency category but, at the time, was not—at least by 
the United States. Resolution VIII, urging that the Council get on with the 
convocation of a regional arms limitation conference, refers to a proposal 
which the Peruvian and Chilean governments more or less became involved 
in by accident of oratory a year or two before; again one might hesitate to 
consider it to be an “urgent” problem—although again opinions might dif- 
fer on the assessment. Resolutions IX and X, calling for the transmission of 
proposals relating to economic cooperation to the Committee of Twenty- 
one for consideration, again refer to important matters which are not “ur- 
gent” in an “emergency” sense. 

In contrast to the foregoing somewhat harsh assessment of the action of 
the Seventh Meeting in this connection, it should be pointed out that the ac- 
tivities of the Tenth and Eleventh Meetings certainly dealt with urgent 
problems of common interest. The emergency character of the Dominican 
situation in 1965 and 1966 is beyond question, as was the urgency of getting 
on with the Alliance for Progress if greater political instability than already 
existed were to be avoided. 

In contrast to the action which the ordinary Meeting may take, the meas- 
ures which the Meeting held under the Rio Treaty is authorized to recom- 
mend are quite specific. Under Article 8 of that instrument, the Organ of 
Consultation may decree the breaking off of diplomatic or consular rela- 
tions, the rupture of economic relations or communications, and the use of 
force. Decisions taken under Article 8, voted by the required majority, are 
binding upon all parties to the Treaty with the sole exception that states 
which have not voted in favor of the use of armed force are not obliged to 
assist in its application.** 

As to whether the measures outlined in the preceding paragraph repre- 
sent the only action that a Meeting held under the Rio Treaty may take, the 
best evidence is the action of the appropriate Meetings held thus far. The 
Sixth Meeting (1960) limited itself to condemning the Dominican Re- 
public for acts of aggression and intervention against Venezuela and agreed 
that all members of the OAS should break off diplomatic relations with the 
Dominican Republic and impose limited economic sanctions.” The sanc- 
tions were to begin with “suspension of trade in arms and implements of 
war” but could be extended on recommendation of the OAS Council. 

136. Rio Treaty, Art. 20. Bear in mind that in disputes between American states, the 
votes of the parties are not counted. 
137. All sanctions could be lifted by two-thirds vote of the Council when the Domini- 


can Republic should have ceased to threaten the peace. (Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
[Sixth], Final Act, Resolution 1.) 
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The Eighth Meeting ranged from the Communist threat and recommen- 
dations designed to deal more or less directly with that threat to reiteration 
of the principles of nonintervention and self-determination, the holding of 
free elections, economic development and the expansion of trade in primary 
products, revision of the statutes of the Commission on Human Rights, the 
exclusion of Cuba from participation in the IAS, and suspension of trade in 
arms and war materials with that country.’ In short, the Eighth Meeting 
did not limit itself to action directly related to the alleged aggression. 
Moreover, some of the sanctions applied were not those outlined in Article 8 
of the Rio Treaty. It might be urged, on the other hand, that most of the 
resolutions in question pertained directly or indirectly to defense against ag- 
gression via subversion (which is true enough), and that the exclusion of 
Cuba was not a sanction imposed by the Meeting but self-imposed by the 
Castro Government, insofar as that government had adopted policies which 
were basically incompatible with the principles and purposes of the organ- 
ized inter-American community. This last was the position of countries vot- 
ing for the exclusion, but embodies a doctrine of dubious validity, devel- 
oped in the absence of legal provision for either suspension or expulsion in 
the OAS Charter and out of unwillingness to face the delays and uncertain- 
ties which would have been necessitated by Charter amendment. 

In the case of the Venezuelan charges against Cuba which led to the 
Ninth Meeting, the Meeting not only dealt with the alleged aggression and 
appealed to the Cuban people to liberate themselves from the Communist 
“tyranny,” but also reaffirmed the will of the American peoples to get on 
with economic development and to solve the problems which appeared to 
be impeding the process.**® 

The Eighth and Ninth Meetings clearly suggest that Meetings held 
under the Rio Treaty are not limited to action pertaining to the events 
which may have given rise to their convocation. It appears that past Meet- 
ings, at least, have done what the governments—or most of them—have 
wished them to, under whatever circumstances have existed at the time. But 
what of the future? 


GLEE EU URE ROLE OF ELE 
MEETINGS OF FOREIGN 
MINISTERS 


Mention has been made in several earlier contexts of the fact that since 
1954, the Meetings have to some extent been used to fill the gap left by the 


138. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Eighth) , Documentos de la reunion, Doc. 68 Rev. 
(Final Act) . 


139. See Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Ninth) , Final Act, pp. 5-10. 
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non-convening Inter-American Conference. At various points, indeed, the 
further institutionalization of both formal and informal meetings of For- 
eign Ministers has been mooted. 

Shortly after the unfortunate incidents attending the Nixon visit to 
Latin America in 1958, an “informal” meeting of Foreign Ministers was 
held in Washington (September 23-24) on invitation of the Secretary of 
State, to exchange views on the world situation, on the desirability of pro- 
viding for regularly scheduled meetings of Foreign Ministers within the 
OAS, and on ways in which the Brazilian initiative, Operation Pan Amer- 
ica, might be implemented. Among the important conclusions reached were 
the decision to proceed with cooperative efforts towards economic develop- 
ment, and in that connection, to have the OAS Council set up a Special 
Committee to Study the Formulation of New Measures for Economic Coop- 
eration (the Committee of Twenty-one); the decision to establish an 
inter-American bank; and the decision to encourage efforts to develop a 
Latin American Common Market. These decisions were among the most 
important made by the governments in a decade. 

The impression left by this session was such as to raise the question 
whether informal meetings of Foreign Ministers ought not to occur oftener. 
A special Council committee was appointed to consider the desirability of 
such a course. On October 29, 1959, the Council voted to include this topic 
on the agenda of the Eleventh Conference.** On December 15, it determined 
to submit to the governments for their consideration, prior to the Confer- 
ence, a series of draft rules for the holding of informal meetings. These rules 
foresaw the convening of such informal meetings as desired by the Ministers 
to consider such matters as they might wish to discuss—thus permitting an 
exchange of views on any matter of interest without meeting the criteria es- 
tablished for the formal Meetings of Foreign Ministers under Article 39 of 
the 1948 Charter. The OAS Council was to determine the place of meeting. 
No formal resolutions or other instruments were to emerge; there would 
simply be a communiqué indicating the matters in respect to which the 
Ministers were in agreement. The areas of agreement would then be indi- 
cated to appropriate OAS organs so that they might eventually take ac- 
tion.” 

The developing missiles crisis in Cuba led to a second informal meeting, 
which took place at the Department of State in Washington, October 2-3, 
1962. (Cuba was not represented.) The subject, of course, was the Cuban 
situation. The procedures were those of the draft rules mentioned above. 
The gathering was private and the ministers took no formal action. A 

140. OAS, Secretary General, The Organization of American States, 1954-1959 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1959), pp. 162-63. 

141. Inter-American Conference (Eleventh) , Holding of Informal Meetings of Ministers 


of Foreign Affairs (chap. v, Topic 35 of the Agenda) (OEA/Ser.E/XI.1, Doc. 25; 18 Dec. 
1959; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1959) , pp. 2-3. 142. Ibid. 
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lengthy communiqué covering the main areas of agreement was issued at 


the end of the meeting.’ It was clear from its content that the situation had 
been covered with great thoroughness. That the United States had commu- 
nicated its concern over what appeared to be happening in Cuba goes with- 
out saying. The Meeting over, the OAS Council picked up the various 
points in the communiqué, referring them to appropriate bodies for 
study.** 

In the years following this meeting, “informal meetings’ doubtless con- 
tinued to be held without fanfare, if only on the occasion at which most of 
the Foreign Ministers attended United Nations General Assembly sessions. 

As noted above, the revision of the OAS Charter raised the question of 
holding formal Meetings of Foreign Ministers at regular intervals. The reso- 
lution of the Second Special Inter-American Conference in this sense has al- 
ready been mentioned.**” 

With the entry into force of the Charter amendments of 1967, a new 
question will be posed. How will the creation of a General Assembly di- 
rected to meet annually and in special session as necessary, affect the func- 
tioning of the Meeting? A second question is raised by the tendency, in the 
last decade, to handle certain vitally important matters quite outside the 
structure of the OAS, by Meetings of Chiefs of State of OAS members. Only 
the future can answer these two questions, but some comment is perhaps in 
order here. 

In regard to the first question: the General Assembly has power to con- 
trol ‘the general action and policy of the Organization,” and to discuss “any 
matter relating to friendly relations among the American States,” while the 
Meetings have jurisdiction in security matters under the Rio Treaty and are 
authorized “to consider problems of an urgent nature and of common inter- 
est to the American States. . . .’” Obviously the governments of the member 
states are the key to any potential conflict of activity. It is more than possi- 
ble, however, that a General Assembly which has established momentum 
will in the future tend to supersede the Meetings in dealing with many of 
the problems which Meetings have taken up in the past under the category 
of urgent problems of common interest, including disputes between member 
states. This will especially tend to happen if the Foreign Ministers make a 
practice of heading the national delegations to the General Assembly, and if 
the latter establishes permanent committees whose chairmen will not only 
keep an eye on developments between sessions but have a base from which 
to urge action. Even if this should happen, however, the ordinary Meetings 
will not necessarily fade away. Despite the speed with which international 


143. “American Foreign Ministers Hold Informal Meeting at Washington; Text of Final 
Communiqué,” Department of State Bulletin, XLVII (Oct. 22, 1962) , 598-600. 

144. Organization of American States, Council, Decisions Taken at the Regular Meeting 
Held on October 9, 1962 (OEA/Ser.G/III; C-sa-461; Washington, D.C.: Pan American 
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meetings can be held today, it may still be a good deal simpler to convene a 
Meeting than to call a special session of the General Assembly in case of 
emergency. We may find the number of ordinary Meetings decreasing, then, 
but it is unlikely that they will fall entirely into disuse. Even if that should 
happen, of course, it would not necessarily be bad. After all, machinery ex- 
ists to deal with problems—and if the General Assembly should develop the 
ability to handle the urgent as well as the everyday sort of problem, so much 
the better. 

The situation with respect to the Meeting held under the Rio Treaty is 
different. Its jurisdiction is safeguarded by the fact that it, and not the Gen- 
eral Assembly, is the Organ of Consultation. When an armed attack is 
threatened or has actually taken place, then, the Meeting will be convoked 
of necessity. There is one area in which the Meeting may be subject to attri- 
tion, however, and that is where it has sought to deal with subversion via 
the Rio Treaty. If the General Assembly should take effective action in re- 
spect to human political rights, and in respect to other means of giving sup- 
port to democratic regimes, this aspect of the work of past such Meetings 
might terminate. Here again, much will be determined by the governments 
of the member states. 

As concerns the second question posed above, namely, whether some of 
the activities of the Meetings will be transferred to sessions of Chiefs of State 
held outside the formal structure of the OAS, some historical background is 
in order. 

The first such meeting of Chiefs of State was a commemorative meeting 
of American Presidents which took place in Panama July 21-22, 1956. Con- 
vinced that inter-American cooperation should be intensified,“° the Presi- 
dents decided to establish an Inter-American Committee of Presidential 
Representatives, “charged with studying the activities of the OAS and 
returning to the presidents its recommendations as to how the Organization 
might become a more effective instrument of inter-American coopera- 
tion.’’*7 This committee, which consisted of the twenty-one presidential 
representatives and their advisers as well as the Secretary General of the 
OAS, reported on May 8, 1957.8 The report comprised twenty-seven recom- 
mendations relating to 


the strengthening and expansion of the OAS activities in agriculture in- 
cluding an amendment of the Convention on the Inter-American Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Sciences; proposals on industrial statistics, utiliza- 


146. See “The Panama Declaration,’ New York Times, July 23, 1956, p. 7. 

147. Organization of American States, Secretary General, The Organization of American 
States, 1954-1959, p. 161. 

148. The committee met September 17-19, 1956, January 28-29, 1957, and April 29—May 
8, 1959. An interim committee and four subcommittees were active between the January 
and April meetings of the committee. (Ibid., pp. 161-62.) With this report, the committee 
went out of existence. 
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tion of land resources, technical research, and training of personnel in 
transportation, private investment, trade, and foreign exchange; in the 
field of public health, plans for the eradication of malaria and other 
communicable diseases from the Hemisphere, and for better nutrition; 
housing; social security; public education and scholarship aid; technical 
cooperation; nuclear energy; and strengthening of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council.” 


It will be noted that most of the recommendations related to economic 
development, a topic already dear to Latin American hearts but in 1956 and 
1957 considerably less dear to the hearts of U.S. administrators and Con- 
gressmen. Then came the Nixon incident, the U.S. change of policy, and 
the stepping up of economic cooperation which included the creation of 
the long-desired Inter-American Development Bank and culminated in 
new commitments under the Alliance for Progress. 

It was the lag in the attainment of the goals of the Alliance which cre- 
ated the pressures for new commitments and new Presidential support. 
Thus it was that the Eleventh Meeting was convoked early in 1967 to pave 
the way for these things, and that it was determined that the final agree- 
ments should be emphasized by adoption at heads-of-state level. The Presi- 
dents of the American republics’ and the Prime Minister of Trinidad and 
Tobago, meeting at Punta del Este, Uruguay, April 12-14, reaffirmed the 
principle of the Alliance for Progress and took steps to quicken it. 

The details of the agreements reached at the 1967 regional summit meet- 
ing will be considered elsewhere. The question at this point is whether, by 
taking this important action at Chiefs-of-State level while turning the Elev- 
enth Meeting into a preparatory committee for the summit, precedents have 
been set which are likely to contribute to a downgrading of the Meetings 
convoked under the OAS Charter; whether the course taken in 1967 means 
that in future, the really important decisions will be taken at Chiefs-of- 
State level rather than at the sub-summit Foreign-Ministers level. Although 
when economic development is at stake, the governments are willing to do 
anything likely to further the goal, it is inconceivable that regular summit 
meetings would be considered to add to the efficiency of inter-American 
activity. In the first place, the real decisions have to be taken at a lower 

level, where time is available to work out the compromises inherent in 
-any really difficult negotiation. In the second place, if regional sum- 
mit meetings became commonplace, they would lose much of the public-re- 
lations impact which they are designed to have. One may thus anticipate 
_ that meetings of Chiefs of State will continue to be held when the important 
| gesture is needed—or, considering the key importance of the presidency in 
| 149. Ibid., p. 162. 
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Latin American countries—when only action at that level appears to carry 
the possibility of achieving a desired result in a highly important matter. 
Otherwise the operating agencies are likely to be the General Assembly, the 
Councils of the OAS, and the Meetings, together with such subordinate or 
coordinate organs and agencies as may be indicated in the specific case. 

Despite the creation of the General Assembly, then, and despite infre- 
quent meeting of Chiefs of State, the Meetings of Consultation are likely to 
remain an important element in the inter-American picture. That their role 
will undergo some adjustment in the light of the creation of the General As- 
sembly seems likely. That they will cease to be held is highly improbable so 
long as the Rio Treaty continues to govern relations in the realm of secu- 
rity. 


GHAPTER VI 


HES OAsSsOOUNCGIL AND THE 
PERMANENT COUNCIL 


In many ways, the Council has been affected more than any other organ of 
the OAS not only by the amendments to the Charter agreed to in 1967 but 
also by the transition period which inevitably followed the signature of the 
Protocol of Amendment and preceded the deposit of sufficient ratifications 
to put it into effect. Although the Council theoretically retained full author- 
ity meanwhile, the awareness of imminent change could not but be reflected 
in its functioning. This was recognized by the Third Special Inter-American 
Conference when, in Resolution I of the Final Act, it urged the govern- 
ments to deposit their ratifications as quickly as possible. In the same Reso- 
lution, the Conference sought to move in the new direction as rapidly as 
might be in recognizing the desirability of having “the functioning of the 
Councils . . . adapted to the spirit of the aforesaid Protocol, insofar as the 
Charter of the Organization permits,” even before ratification." 

In view of the fact that the unamended Charter remains in force until 
the Protocol goes into effect, both the OAS Council and its successor, the 
Permanent Council, will of necessity be considered here. 

While it would be an error to envision either the OAS Council or the 
Permanent Council as the “executive branch” of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States in the same sense in which one might use that term with respect 
to a national government, under the 1948 Charter, the Council was poten- 
tially the nerve center of the Organization. As a permanent organ in which 
all of the governments were normally equally represented,? the Council 
was expected to see that many of the resolutions and recommendations 
of the Inter-American Conference and the Meetings of Consultation were 
carried out, and carried out with maximum efficiency and a minimum of 
duplication of effort. The Council retained the important power of acting 
provisionally as Organ of Consultation under the Rio Treaty. Moreover, 
it was expected to coordinate the work of other inter-American organizations 
and agencies, and to see that OAS programs were coodinated with those of 
the United Nations and other international agencies. 

1. Special Inter-American Conference (Third) , Documentos, 4 vols. (OEA/Ser.E/XIV.1; 
Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1967) , I, 546-47. 

2. Castro’s Cuba was excluded from participation in the Council by Resolution VI of 


the Eighth Meeting of Consultation in January 1962. See OAS, Council, Decisions Taken 
-(OEA/Ser.G/III; C-sa-433; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, Feb. 14, 1962), p. 80. 
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To some extent, the OAS Council has realized its potential, although not 
perhaps to the extent originally hoped for. The reasons relate to the absence 
of any blanket authorization to see that the OAS functioned well, the mag- 
nitude of the task, the attitudes and policies of member governments, and 
the proclivities of persons serving as members of the Council. Nevertheless, 
the Council’s powers were sufficient to permit important developments in 
several respects. At the same time, however, the Council found itself unable 
to exercise adequately some of the functions assigned to it, especially in rela- 
tion to economic and social activities and to the coordination of the work of 
various organs and agencies operating in those areas. Thus it was that in 
amending the original Charter, the governments substantially altered the 
position of the Council, decentralizing important activities while adding to 
the Council’s formal authority in the field of pacific settlement. The Coun- 
cil was renamed, of course, the Permanent Council. 

This total development can best be understood by realizing two things. 
The first is that the powers of this organ owe much to evolution—not only 
prior to the 1948 Charter, but also thereafter. The second is that the matter 
of functions has always been closely related in the minds of the member govy- 
ernments to the composition of the body exercising them. 


COMPOSITION AND GEN- 
ERAL FUNCTIONS 


Prior to the Chapultepec Conference. It will be recalled that although 
the chairmanship and the vice-chairmanship of the Governing Board had 
been elective since 1923,° and the Latin American members of the Board 
had ceased in 1928 to be Ambassadors to Washington serving ex officio, the 
Board had been prohibited from exercising “political” functions thereafter. 
It will also be recalled that the Meeting of Consultation came into existence 
because of continuing Latin American resistance to the idea that a perma- 
nent organ—and one which was potentially subject to effective U.S. control 
—should exercise functions of that character. As World War II drew to a 
close, however, a number of informed persons felt that a permanent body 
must be given much broader authority than the Governing Board had en- 
joyed in the past if the hemisphere organization were to play the part in the 
postwar world that most people having anything much to do with the mat- 
ter wished it to play. At the same time, persons of this persuasion were also 
of the opinion that the authority of the Board or its successor could be ex- 


















g.See Fifth Conference Resolution, Organization of the Pan American Union, i 
International Conferences of American States, 1889-1928, ed. James Brown Scott (Ne 
York: Oxford University Press, 1931) , Art. 5, p. 270. 

4. Supra, chap. i, pp. 13-16. 5. Supra, chap. v, pp. 136-38. 
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panded only if the membership were such that there could not be even the 
remotest suspicion that it might be dominated by the United States. 


Action of the Chapultepec Conference. Consistently with this position, 
the Chapultepec Conference (1945) both expanded the functions of the 
Governing Board and sought to make it as independent of the United States 
as possible. In Resolution IX, on Reorganization, Consolidation and 
Strengthening of the Inter-American System,’ the Conference added to the 
existing functions of the Governing Board by authorizing it to ‘take action, 
within the limitations imposed upon it by the International Conferences of 
American States or pursuant to the specific direction of the Meetings of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, on every matter that affects the effective func- 
tioning of the inter-American system [IAS] and the solidarity and general 
welfare of the American Republics.” At the same time, however, the Confer- 
ence determined that the members of the Board must be special representa- 
tives with the rank of Ambassador designated by the governments (includ- 
ing that of the United States) , and that the Latin American representatives 
on the Board might not at the same time be chief of the diplomatic missions 
of their countries to Washington. Not only was the chairmanship of the 
Board to continue to be elective; no incumbent was to be eligible for re-elec- 
tion for the immediately succeeding term.* The Conference went further: 
for the first time it gave a specific term to the Director General of the Pan 
American Union and provided that he, too, should be ineligible for re-elec- 
tion. Not only that—he was not to be succeeded by a person of the same na- 
tionality. 

The problem of U.S. domination seemed to have been solved; and since 
the Governing Board was thenceforth to meet weekly instead of monthly, 
the hemisphere organization was ready to face the accelerated activities an- 
ticipated for the immediate future. The Governing Board began by working 
on a draft constitution for the revitalized postwar organization, as men- 
tioned earlier. The question of whether or not the Board now enjoyed 

political functions appeared to be largely academic.® 

| 6.On this point, the report of the Uruguayan delegation to the Conference is 
enlightening: “Existid, en general, acuerdo en el sentido de que si se concedian facultades 
_ politicas al Consejo Directivo y a la Unidn Panamericana, solo seria, con una reforma 


fundamental de su constitucién, con una representacién de los Gobiernos en el Consejo, 
_absolutamente independiente de sus relaciones con el Departamento de Estado de Wash- 


ington. .. .” (Uruguay, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Conferencia Interamericana 
para el Mantenimiento de la Paz y la Seguridad del Continente . . . [Montevideo, 1947], 
| P- 159-) 


7. Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace, Final Act (Washington, 
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The Rio Conference. By the time the Rio Conference (1947) convened 
to draft the permanent security treaty for the hemisphere, some of the en- 
thusiasm for a strong postwar organization had perhaps begun to wane. In 
any case, as noted in an earlier chapter, the principal authority for imple- 
menting that treaty was given to the Meeting of Consultation and not to 
the Governing Board, although the latter was empowered to act as provi- 
sional Organ of Consultation pending the convocation of a Meeting. 


The Draft Organic Pact. The Draft Organic Pact worked out by the 
Governing Board in consultation with the governments in anticipation of 
the Ninth Conference retained the broad powers given the Board by the 
Chapultepec Conference. Article 35 of the Pact provided that: “The Gov- 
erning Board takes cognizance, within the limits of this Pact and the inter- 
American treaties and agreements of any matter which may affect the func- 
tioning and the purposes of the Inter-American System.’*° The Pact also 
confirmed that the Board was to serve provisionally as Organ of Consulta- 
tion under the Rio Treaty.* Decreasing enthusiasm for maintaining two 
Ambassadors in Washington, however, whether because of cost or other con- 
siderations, was reflected in the inclusion in the Draft Organic Pact of two 
alternatives on the composition of the Governing Board. One retained the 
Chapultepec system of special representatives; the other would allow coun- 
tries to designate their Ambassadors to Washington as their representatives 
on the Board if they desired to do so.” 


The Ninth Conference. Decisions taken at the Ninth Conference (1948) 
represented a retreat from Chapultepec on both composition and general 
functions. Recognizing that the Governing Board had come to exercise func 
tions apart from that of supervising the Pan American Union, it was de- 
tached from the Pan American Union, renamed the Council, and designed 
to serve as a major organ of the Organization of American States as a whole. 
But its composition reverted to that of the Governing Board between 1928 


Counselor of the Pan American Union felt that it was generally so regarded, while himself 
reserving judgment. (William Manger, “Recent Steps in the Organization of the Inter- 
American System,” Bulletin of the Pan American Union, LXXXI [March 1947], 127.) The 
Director General of the Pan American Union alleged that the Chapultepec Conference 
had abolished “the time-worn distinction between political and non-political functions. 

..’ (Leo S. Rowe, “The Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace 

. ,” ibid., LXXIX [May 1945], 251.) Ricardo J. Alfaro, Panamanian expert on the IAS, 
on the other hand, took the position that Resolution IX appeared to leave the 1928 
prohibition against political functions in effect, while conceding that the authority to draft 
a “Draft Organic Pact” for the reconstructed hemisphere organization was a political 
activity. (“La Conferencia de Mexico de 1945,” Pan America, revista de derecho interna- 
cional americano [Buenos Aires], I [Aug. 1946], 26-27.) 

10. United States, Department of State, Ninth International Conference of American 
States ..., Report of the Delegation of the United States of America With Related 
Documents (Publication 3263; Washington, D.C., 1948) , p. 103. 

11. Art. 36 (loc. cit.) . 12. Art. 33 (ibid., p. 102). 
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and 1945; that is to say, those countries wishing to make it impossible for 
Ambassadors to Washington to serve on the Council (among them Mexico, 
Colombia, and Brazil) ,* lost to those who wanted the governments to have 
entire liberty of choice as to whether they would designate special represent- 
atives or have their Ambassadors to Washington represent them on the 
Council (among them El] Salvador, Panama, Bolivia, Paraguay, and 
Cuba) .* Thus the provision of the Charter on composition of the Council 
was drafted to read: 


The Council of the Organization of American States is composed of 
one Representative of each Member State of the Organization, especially 
appointed by the respective Government, with the rank of Ambassador. 
The appointment may be given to the diplomatic representative ac- 
credited to the Government of the country in which the Council has its 
seat. During the absence of the titular Representative, the Government 
may appoint an interim Representative.” 


The difference of view over Council functions at the Ninth Conference 
was considerable and fundamental. A few countries favored the broad state- 
ment embodied in the Draft Organic Pact. The United States, Brazil, and 
Colombia did so, for example,” while the representative of FE] Salvador had 
the judgment to observe that since the members of the Council were all 
instructed by their governments, most of the fears about the exercise of poli- 
tical functions by that body were groundless.” The delegations of Chile, 
Panama, Ecuador, Paraguay, Haiti, and Argentina,’* however, all opposed 
political functions for the Council, while the Mexican delegation insisted 
that apart from powers which the Board already enjoyed, the Council 
should have only those political functions specifically given it by the Confer- 
ence or the Meeting of Consultation.’? ‘The Cuban delegation considered 
that the Conference and Meeting of Consultation should have the principal 
political functions, but that the Council might exercise political functions 
provisionally.” Much of the opposition was voiced in terms of the danger of 


13. International American Conference (Ninth), Diario (Bogota: Imprenta del Banco 
de la Republica, 1948), pp. 167, 304; Brazil, Ministerio das Relagdes Exteriores, 1X 
Conferéncia Internacional Americana; relatorio do chefe da delegagao do Brasil, Embaixa- 
dor Jodo Neves da Fontoura (Rio de Janeiro: Imprensa Nacional, 1948) , p. 35. 

14. International American Conference (Ninth) , Diario, pp. 216, 224, 283, 284, 304. 

15.1948 Charter, Art. 48. 

16. International American Conference (Ninth), Diario, pp. 296, 297, 304. See also 
Brazil, Ministerio das Relacgdes Exteriores, op. cit., pp. 90-91. 

17. International American Conference (Ninth) , Diario, p. 301. 

18. Ibid., pp. 144, 163, 223, 284-85, 296, 298, 566. See also Argentina, Memoria, 
1947-1948 (Buenos Aires, n.d.) , pp. 157-58, and Republica de Chile, Ministerio de Re- 
laciones Exteriores, Memoria . . . correspondiente al ano 1948 (Santiago: Imprenta Chile 
1950), P. 29. 

19. International American Conference (Ninth) , Diario, pp. 36, 296. 

20. [bid., p. 303. 
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creating a superstate.*t A further factor in the situation, however, was that 
some of the opponents of the Draft Organic Pact had not yet ratified the Rio 
‘Treaty; it was felt necessary not to offend them.” A compromise reached by 
a working committee consisting of representatives of Mexico, Argentina, 
Colombia, the United States, Panama, Brazil, and Uruguay was embodied 
in new texts of Articles 35 and 36 of the Draft Organic Pact.” The text of 
the most controversial item, as adopted for inclusion in the Charter, reads: 


Article 50 


The Council takes cognizance, within the limits of the present 
Charter and of inter-American treaties and agreements, of any matter re- 
ferred to it by the Inter-American Conference or the Meeting of Consult- 
ation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 


This, of course, is a good deal more restricted a statement of general juris- 
diction than was to be found in either Resolution IX of the Chapultepec 
Conference or the Draft Organic Pact. 

The Mexican Ambassador, Dr. Luis Quintanilla, was able to report 
(presumably with satisfaction) that as a result of the Ninth Conference de- 
cisions, the OAS Council might not exercise political functions except when 
operating provisionally as Organ of Consultation or when exercising func- 
tions specifically entrusted to it by the Conference or Meeting of Consulta- 
tion.** Another commentator, Dr. Dardo Regules, Uruguayan publicist, 
after noting that the Conference had reversed the Governing Board on the 
matter of political functions by giving all of the latter to the Organ of Con- 
sultation (i.e., to the Meeting of Consultation) , concluded that the Coun- 
cil’s remaining powers were without interest, and in any case, derived 
largely from the Pact of Bogota rather than the Charter.** A more optimis- 
tic note was struck by Dr. William Sanders, later Assistant Secretary General 
of the OAS. After indicating the existence at Bogota of a “current of opin- 
ion” opposing the addition of political functions beyond those already 
conferred by the Rio Treaty, he pointed out that nonetheless the Charter 
contained no such specific prohibition of political functions as had previ- 


21.Ibid., pp. 272-74, 285-86. The Argentine delegation went so far as to propose that 
political and military norms be eliminated from the Pact, that the Pan American Union 
and its Governing Board be denied political or military functions, and that the Pan 
American Union be limited to technical-administrative functions. (Ibid., pp. 285-86.) See 
also the instructions of the Argentine delegation, in Republica Argentina, Ministerio de 
Relaciones Exteriores y Culto, Memoria, 1947-1948, pp. 157-58. The Mexican position is 
indicated clearly in Mexico, Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, México en la IX Con- 
ferencia Internacional Americana (Mexico City, 1948) , p. 63. See also Brazil, Ministerio das 
Relacdes Exteriores, op. cit., pp. 89-go. 

22. Brazil, Ministerio das Relacdes Exteriores, op. cit., p. 93. 

23. Ninth Conference, Diario, pp. 298-303, 339-40. 

24. Mexico, Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, op. cit., pp. 69-70. 

25.Dardo Regules, La lucha por la justicia y por el derecho; apuntes sobre la 1X 
conferencia panamericana . . . (Montevideo: Barreiro y Ramos, S.A., [1948?]) , p. 50. 
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ously limited the Governing Board; the Council might therefore undertake 
such functions “by special or general authorization or under the terms of 
the Rio Treaty.””6 

Nevertheless the Council was confined by the 1948 Charter to delegated 
powers—to powers conferred by past and future inter-American agreements, 
by the Inter-American Conference, by the Meetings of Consultation, or by 
the Charter itself—and by whatever interpretation might be given them. 
Not that these functions were unimportant; on the contrary. But there was 
no “general welfare” or “elastic” clause in the Charter which permitted the 
Council to take any action which it considered necessary in order to imple- 
ment the delegated powers. 


The Tenth Conference. The period between the Ninth and Tenth Con- 
ferences (i.e., 1948-1954) was characterized by increasing dissatisfaction 
with the operation of the Council, centering upon the feeling on the part of 
the critics that the Council tended to be immersed in debates over the fine 
points of its competence while major American problems remained un- 
solved. The then Secretary General of the OAS, Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo 
of Colombia, voiced some of these criticisms, among others, in an address de- 
livered at the second plenary session of the Tenth Conference.” Having dis- 
cussed the machinery of the OAS for the pacific settlement of disputes, Dr. 
Lleras noted that at the same time, certain OAS organs—among them the 
Council—were not used enough. Reviewing the history of the Council's 
functions, and pointing to the authority of the Conference and the Meeting 
of Consultation under the Charter to add to the powers of the Council out- 
lined therein, he noted that as yet nothing of the sort had happened. 


And meanwhile, its jurisdiction and competence are debated, and the 
Council is beginning to trace careful circles in a vacuum, to explore min- 
utely its very limited functions, and to entangle itself in matters of pro- 
cedure, while everywhere outside its precincts inter-American problems 
which ought to be within its natural field of activity are being dis- 
cussed.”* 


He asked: 


Why the fear lest this substantial organ of the Organization occupy itself 
with the vital problems of our community? Are the governments not di- 
rectly represented there—and certainly notably—and has that Council 
not given unequivocal proofs of its ability to elucidate and resolve the 
greatest matters which the Organization has been faced with in its 
existence?”? 


26. William Sanders, “Organization of American States,” International Conciliation, No. 
442 (June 1948) , p. 395- 

27. Inter-American Conference (Tenth) , Diario (Caracas, 1954) , pp. 105-7. 

28. [bid., p. 107 (author’s translation) . 29. Loc. cit. (author’s translation) . 
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The cause must lie elsewhere, he thought— 


in the fear of having to admit that topics in which the public opinion of 
America and the governments are interested may be handled everywhere 
except in the OAS Council.” 


The one suggestion that the Secretary General wished to make to the Con- 
ference was that it restore, in effect, the jurisdication given by the Chapul- 
tepec Conference. He felt strongly that the situation in which the govern- 
ments were using every means at their disposal except the organs of the OAS 
to deal with the major problems of inter-American relationships was highly 
unfortunate. 

This speech was the opening gun of an extensive debate which again 
revolved around the “‘political functions” issue. In support of Dr. Lleras’s 
thesis, the Colombian delegation submitted a draft resolution which, after 
referring to Article 50 of the Charter quoted above, resolved that “The 
Council of the Organization of American States shall take action on every 
matter that affects the effective functioning of the inter-American system 
and the solidarity and general welfare of the American Republics.’’*' This 
resolution, if passed, would have restored the Council’s jurisdiction as it had 
been under Resolution IX of the Chapultepec Conference. 

Strong opposition was manifested in the preliminary debate on this pro- 
posal; the Argentine, Chilean, Guatemalan, Honduran, Mexican, and Peru- 
vian delegations (among others) objected, largely on the ground that the 
resolution would not only grant political functions to the Council but 
would also represent an unconstitutional amendment of the Charter.** The 
Colombian project was supported by Brazil, Haiti, Uruguay, Cuba, and Bo- 
livia.** The Ecuadorean delegation proposed that the Charter be amended 
to increase the Council’s powers.** The U.S. delegation introduced a pro- 
posal meant to strengthen the Council by delegating to it certain specific 
powers.* A working group consisting of delegates of Argentina, Brazil, Co- 


go. Loc. cit. (author’s translation) . 

g1.Ibid., p. 271 (Doc. 145, SG-91) (author’s translation) . 

32. United States, Department of State, Tenth Inter-American Conference . . . Report 
of the Delegation of the United States of America with Related Documents (Publication 
5692; Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1955) , p. 37. See also Argentina, 
Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores y Culto, Argentina en la X Conferencia Interameri- 
cana (Caracas) (Buenos Aires, 1954), pp. 120-26; Argentina, Ministerio de Relaciones 
Exteriores, “Organismos y reuniones internacionales; X Conferencia Interamericana,” 
Boletin, I1l (April-June 1954), 341-42; Mexico, Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, 
México en la X Conferencia Interamericana, 2 vols. (Mexico City, 1958) , I, 430-37; and 
Inter-American Conference (Tenth) , Diario, pp. 574-77. 

33. Mexico, Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, op. cit., pp. 434, 436. 

34. United States, Department of State, Tenth Inter-American Conference, p. 37. 

35. “These included (1) greater responsibility in preparations for the Inter-American 
Conference, such as technical studies and draft resolutions and agreements; (2) formula- 
tion of recommendations and preparation of draft agreements on subjects relating to the 
more effective functioning of the inter-American system for approval by the governments 
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lombia, the Dominican Republic, Mexico, Peru, Uruguay, the United States, 
Venezuela, and the Secretary General, using the U.S. draft as a base, pro- 
duced a compromise text which, after minor changes made in full commit- 
tee, became Resolution XLVI of the Conference.*® The Resolution was 
approved by the plenary session by a vote of 17-0-2 (Argentina and Guate- 
mala) .** A further resolution, introduced by Brazil, Cuba, and Haiti,** was 
substantially modified in committee, and, as Resolution XLVII (Present 
Status and Future Development of the Organization of American States) , 
simply recommended that the American governments study Dr. Lleras’s com- 
ments and, if they desired to do so, send their conclusions to the OAS 
Council.” 

Insofar as the Tenth Conference rejected the Colombian proposal, the 
governments again refused, as they had at the Ninth Conference, a general 
grant of authority to the Council which they felt would inevitably include 
political powers which most of them had no desire to confer. Nevertheless 
paragraph 1 of Resolution XLVI (Matters Assigned to the Council of the 
Organization of American States) did extend the jurisdiction of the Council 
by giving the following tasks to it: 


(a) To prepare, at the request of the governments and with the ad- 
vice of the appropriate organs of the Council, draft agreements for the 
purpose of promoting inter-American cooperation; 

(b) To carry out studies and prepare drafts, whenever it deems this 
advisable, regarding topics on the agenda of the Inter-American Confer- 
ence or the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs; 

(c) To submit recommendations to the governments or to the 
Inter-American Conference with regard to the functioning of the Organ- 
ization of American States; and 

(d) To decide upon the recommendations of the organs of the 


or action by the Inter-American Conference; and (3) review and approval of the 
recommendations of the Secretary General and the organs of the Council relating to the 
program and services of the Secretariat.” (Ibid.) For text, see Inter-American Conference 
(Tenth) , Diario, pp. 506-7. 

36. For a detailed review of the negotiations, see Mexico, Secretaria de Relaciones 
Exteriores, op. cit., pp. 436-45. 

37-In the plenary session of March 24, 1954, at which the resolution was passed, the 
Mexican delegation made the following declaration: “La Delegacién de México hace 
reserva expresa del inciso 6) del articulo 1 por considerar que esta facultad no cabe dentro 
de las que la Carta de la Organizacién de los Estados Americanos asigna al Consejo de la 
Organizacién. Su aceptacién de los parrafos a) , c) , y d) del mismo articulo queda limitada 
en forma explicita a los asuntos especificamente incluidos en los articulos 51 y 53 de dicha 
Carta.” (Ibid. p. 445.) The Argentine delegation made a formal statement that it 
regarded the resolution as implying an extension of the Council’s functions contrary to the 
Charter. (Loc. cit.) Neither of these statements was included in the Final Act of the 
Conference. 

38. Text: Inter-American Conference (Tenth) , Diario, p. 519. 

39. On this matter also, see Mexico, Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, op. cit., pp. 
446-48. 
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Council when they affect the carrying out of the work program, the serv- 
ices, or the budget of the Pan American Union.*° 


Paragraph 2 of the Resolution contains this caveat: 


In cases involving matters that are to be considered at the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference or at the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs, the preparatory studies of the Council shall not commit the 
respective governments with regard to their position in the said inter- 
American meetings.** 


In making this new grant of power to the Council, did or did not the 
governments continue to deprive the Council of “political” power? Or is the 
question really meaningless? It may be suggested that the answer to the first 
question appears to depend upon the commentary that one reads. Thus Dr. 
Caicedo Castilla alleged that the Council had no political powers apart 
from the cases envisaged in Articles 25, 43, and 52 of the Charter and Article 
12 of the Rio Treaty, and that the Conference and the Meeting of Consulta- 
tion could confer functions on the Council only in respect to problems 
connected with these provisions.“ On the other hand, the Uruguayan 
government, in its 1955 report to the national congress, evaluated the 1954 
extension of Council powers as follows: 


These new functions attributed to the Council enable it, for exam- 
ple, at the request of any government to prepare a convention or treaty 
on any topic which interests that government. Moreover, its [the Coun- 
cil’s] activities may now be advantageously extended to carry out studies 
and projects which before might at any time have been prevented by rep- 
resentatives opposed to permitting any political activity on the part of 


this important organism. . . . All of this activity has been reserved until 
now solely for international meetings convoked especially for the given 
GASE: «So sees 


The answer to much of the apparent contradiction lies, of course, in the 
failure of most writers to define what they mean by “political.” This, in 
turn, sheds a certain amount of light on the second question. The question 
is not meaningless because the Latin Americans continue to attach impor- 
tance to it. 


Opinion of the Inter-American Juridical Committee. This was not the 
last word on the subject, of course. That there remained questions about 


40. Inter-American Conference (Tenth) , Final Act (Washington, D.C.: Pan American 
Union, 1954), pp- 51-52. 41. Loc. cit. 

42. José Joaquin Caicedo Castilla, El panamericanismo (Buenos Aires: Roque Depalma 
Editor, 1961) , p. 155. 

43. Uruguay, Consejo Nacional de Gobierno, Mensaje del Poder Ejecutivo a la Asam- 
blea General al inaugurarse el l.er periodo de la XXXVII legislatura (Montevideo, 1955), 
II, 206 (author’s translation) . 
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the jurisdiction of the Council was witnessed by a report on the powers of 
the Council prepared by the Inter-American Juridical Committee in 1960. 
The conclusion of the report proposed to the Council “ ‘that a draft resolu- 
tion or protocol on the powers of the Council be prepared, either by the 
Council itself, or by the Council of Jurists, or by the Committee, which may 
be considered by the appropriate organ, after consultation with the govern- 
ments and a study of their observations.’ ’’* 

As noted elsewhere* the matter of strengthening the OAS was on the 
agenda of the Eleventh Conference, but instead was taken up by the Second 
Special Inter-American Conference in 1965. 


The Second Special Conference. The Preparatory Committee for the 
Conference established a working group whose report was submitted to the 
Conference as Document 15. In it, the group recognized that there had been 
a good deal of criticism of the Council, but considered that such deficiencies 
as there were derived chiefly from two things: the denial of political func- 
tions to the Council and the overdevelopment of other organs of the system, 
some of which were subsidiary to the Council but continuously expanding.*® 
The Council was at its best, the group believed, in performing its functions 
as provisional Organ of Consultation. In that role, it justified the confidence 
placed in it. When acting as permanent organ of the system, however, the 
Council tended to hold back and permit an invasion of its functions. The 
group thus considered that three questions should be studied, namely: (1) 
how and to what point the sphere of action and the authority of the Council 
should be expanded; (2) relations between the Council and its subsidiaries 
(the group felt that the subsidiary status of the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council, the Cultural Council, and the Council should be reaf- 
firmed) ; and (3) the relations between the Council and other agencies of 
the Inter-American System. On the first question, the working group was far 
from sure how the authority of the Council should be strengthened, espe- 
cially since the governments were divided on the matter. Among the possi- 
bilities to be contemplated, however, were: (1) whether the functions of the 


44.Quoted from Doc. OEA/Ser.I/VI.2/CIJ-59 in Organization of American States, 
Secretary General, Annual Report . . . to the Council of the Organization, 1960 (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1961) , p. 56. Among the matters gone into in the body of 
the report are the following: “the power of the Council to decide its own competence and 
upon the cases that may be presented to it; the power of the Council to act provisionally 
as Organ of Consultation, in accordance with the practice of this organ; the validity of the 
Measures that it adopts as such an organ; the status of the inter-American Peace 
Committee; broad powers of the Council with respect to the convocation of the regular 
Meeting of Consultation; analysis of Article 50 of the Charter regarding political powers; 
the scope of Resolution XCIII of the Tenth Inter-American Conference regarding 
international communist control of the political institutions of an American country.” 
(Loc. cit.) 45. Supra, chap. 1, p. 32. 

46. Special Inter-American Conference (Second) , Actas y documentos, 4 vols. (OEA/ 
Ser.E/XIII.3; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1965) , III, 10. 
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Council under Resolution XLVI of the Tenth Conference” should be reaf- 
firmed or enlarged; (2) whether the specialized agencies and other agencies 
of the system might be required to report periodically to the Council and 
submit their budgets for examination; (3) the possibly more extensive use 
of the Council in connection with pacific settlement. Alternatively, the 
group suggested that a restoration of the general functions which the Coun- 
cil had been given under Resolution IX of Chapultepec might be consid- 
eredie 

The working group was of the opinion that the working relationships 
between the OAS Council and the subsidiary councils were far from those 
which ought to exist. These councils had become too autonomous in the 
name of administrative decentralization. This was especially true of those 
dealing with economic, social, and cultural matters.” 

When the Second Special Conference convened, it was more than clear 
that the Latin American delegations wanted to strengthen the economic and 
social side of the OAS. To this end most if not all of them wished to en- 
hance the status of IA-ECOSOC and its “executive committee,’ the Com- 
mittee on the Alliance for Progress (CIAP) .* Others, including the United 
States, were anxious to bolster the Organization in the field of the pacific 
settlement of disputes. And at that point, inevitably, the old question of 
“political functions” again arose. 

In his report to the Conference on the strengthening of the OAS, Secre- 
tary General Mora noted that the OAS Council was already endowed with 
certain political functions. He also recalled that while arrangements for pa- 
cific settlement were far from perfect, the system had been strengthened by 
authorizing the OAS Council to make political decisions in connection with 
various disputes." While some heads of delegation, in their opening ad- 
dresses, noted that the time had come to strengthen the Organization’s 
ability to act in matters of pacific settlement and security,” others clearly 
remained unconvinced of the merit of increasing the authority in this realm 
of any permanent organ. 

The two issues central to the future functioning of the OAS Council 


47. Supra, pp. 179-80. 
48. Supra, p. 173; Special Inter-American Conference (Second), Actas y documentos, 


III, 10-11. 49. [bid., III, 11, 13. 

50. See, for example, the addresses of the Chilean and Uruguayan Foreign Ministers on 
November 22, and the speech of the Argentinian Foreign Minister the following day. The 
Chilean Foreign Minister, among other things, demanded that IA-ECOSOC be an agency 
depending exclusively from the Assembly. The Uruguayan Foreign Minister thought that 
IA-ECOSOC should be made a principal organ of the system. The Argentine Foreign 
Minister particularly emphasized the importance of CIAP and the role that it should play 
in the future. (Ibid., II, 165, 176, 275.) 

pi. [bid., III, 42-45, 76-77. 

52. See, for example, the address of President Castelo Branco at the Inaugural Session of 
the Conference, and the later address of the Uruguayan Foreign Minister. (Ibid., II, 5, 
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thus appeared at this Conference to be: (1) its functions in relation to the 
pacific settlement of disputes; and (2) its relationship to IA-ECOSOC, the 
Cultural Council, and the Council of Jurists. 

Committee III of the Conference considered a number of proposals con- 
cerning pacific settlement, among them a U.S. project which sought to 
amend the Charter to permit the Organization to assist members more effec- 
tively to settle their disputes without resort to force. This draft would have 
required members which had not settled their disputes by other means to 
submit them to the Council. It would have permitted any member or the 
Secretary General to bring to the Council’s attention the existence of a dis- 
pute between members when the continuation of the dispute would endan- 
ger hemisphere peace and security. It would have permitted the Council to 
recommend a procedure of settlement and would have permitted it in the 
process to use any committee it chose which might help the parties to reach 
agreement. Not least, it would have permitted the Council to adopt recom- 
mendations designed to prevent a worsening of the dispute.** While the U.S. 
delegation later submitted modified drafts,°° it clearly was anxious to give 
the OAS Council a major role in pacific settlement at a time when that body 
seemed likely to be deprived of a number of other functions. Aware, how- 
ever, of Latin American views with respect to the actual conciliation of dis- 
putes, the U.S. drafts did not propose to endow the Council with functions 
going beyond the recommendation of methods of settlement, at least with- 
out the assent of all parties to a dispute. 

Committee III labored long and hard on the question, both in full com- 
mittee and in subcommittee,” and finally approved by sixteen votes a rec- 
ommendation that the committee to draft amendments to the Charter 
strengthen the Organization’s capacity to deal with disputes, giving the OAS 
Council the necessary powers.** This became Resolution XIII of the Final 
mAct.° 

Committee I had the task of drawing up a resolution on reorganization 
of the system in general. As the Committee I draft came to the plenary, it 
too contained a reference to pacific settlement. A Guatemalan motion to re- 


53- For the full text, see ibid., I, 335-37. 

54. This was the original proposal, in line with Secretary of State Rusk’s insistence in 
his address of November 22 that the Conference consider not only what action should be 
undertaken in the event of hostilities already begun, but preventive measures. Secretary 
Rusk indicated that the Council should be given the right to consider a dispute or 
situation at the request of one or more governments and to recommend procedures for 
settlement as well as, possibly, conservatory measures. (Text of project: ibid., IV, 51-52; 
Rusk’s speech, ibid., II, 202.) 

55. See ibid., IV, 58-60, 64. 

56. Ward Allen, in presenting the U.S. project on Pacific Settlement to Committee III. 
(Ibid., I, 357-58.) 57. Subcommittee 2 of Committee III. 

58. Special Inter-American Conference (Second) , Actas y documentos, I, 339. 

59. [bid., I, 526. 
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move the reference was voted down,” and it remained in the Act of Rio de 
Janeiro, adopted as Resolution I of the Conference. 

As noted in a previous chapter,” the Conference rejected the idea of hay- 
ing the OAS Council draft amendments to the Charter, and provided for a 
Special Committee to undertake the task. The guidelines given the Special 
Committee in the Act of Rio de Janeiro provided that the existing Council 
and two coordinate Councils—IA-ECOSOC and an Inter-American Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Council—should all depend directly from an 
annual inter-American conference which would take over certain of the 
OAS Council’s functions, including those relating to approval of program 
and budget and quotas. It was stipulated that in addition to having the 
powers conferred by the Charter and existing treaties, 


as well as those relative to the maintenance of peace and the peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes that may be assigned to it, [the Council] shall be the 
executive body for the decisions the Inter-American Conference or the 
Meeting of Consultation does not entrust to the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, to the Inter-American Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Council, or to other organs. 


This did not represent a complete meeting of minds of the delegations. 
Those of Colombia, Chile, Mexico, Peru, the Dominican Republic, and 
Uruguay made a joint declaration in which they stated that the powers of 
the Council in respect to the maintenance of peace should be “exclusively 
those which the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance assigns to it 
in cases where it is acting provisionally as Organ of Consultation.”™ 


The Work of the Special Committee. ‘The Special Committee to Prepare 
a Preliminary Draft Proposal on Amendments to the Charter, meeting in 
Panama City, Feburary 25—April 1, 1966, was, of course, bound by the direc- 
tives which the Second Special Inter-American Conference had given it. The 
final draft which it produced therefore retained the three co-ordinate Coun- 
cils—the old Council (renamed the Permanent Council) , IA-ECOSOC, and 


6o.Eight in favor (Argentina, Peru, Mexico, Chile, Uruguay, Brazil, Haiti, and 
Colombia) , ten against, and one abstention. (Ibid., I, 162.) 

61. Supra, chap. i, p. 33. 

62. Agentina, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Panama 
all favored using the Council for this purpose. In contrast, the Working Document 
presented by Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, the United States, Haiti, Mexico, Peru, and 
Uruguay called for a special committee to consist of representatives of all of the member 
governments. (See Special Inter-American Conference (Second) , Actas y documentos, III, 
114-15; 123-24; 138-39.) The Act of Rio de Janeiro ‘called on the Council to convoke the 
Special Committee in Panama, and to receive its recommendations for transmission to the 
governments with its observations. (Special Inter-American Conference [Second], Final 
Act [OEA/Ser.C/1I.13; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1965], p. 7.) 

63. Ibid. 

64. Special Inter-American Conference (Second) , Actas y documentos, I, 255 (author's 
translation) . 
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the Inter-American Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Council—all di- 
rectly responsible to the General Assembly. In this way, the Latin American 
delegations felt that they were placing economic, social, and cultural cooper- 
ation on a par with the political and security activities which had so long oc- 
cupied the OAS. The United States concurred in the wisdom of the move.® 

There was a good deal of debate over the general jurisdiction of the fu- 
ture Permanent Council, as well as over that body’s powers in respect to pa- 
cific settlement. 

At the Inaugural Session, the President of the OAS Council warned 
against weakening the Council, since the fact that the projected General As- 
sembly was to meet annually or biennially would not make it a “‘perma- 
nent” organ. Proposals presented to the Special Committee by the United 
States would have given the Council jurisdiction—within the limits of the 
Charter and inter-American treaties—over any matter referred to it by the 
Assembly or the Meetings, and would have had the Council function perma- 
nently as Preparatory Committee to the General Assembly. A number of 
other delegations, however—probably most of them—opposed giving the 
Permanent Council any more political functions than the Council had had 
under the original Charter, or by assignment from the Conference or Meet- 
ings or which might be given in connection with the pacific settlement of 
disputes. As a result, the Special Committee recommended that the general 
jurisdiction of the Council be phrased in the following terms: 


Within the limits of this Charter and of inter-American treaties and 
agreements, the Permanent Council takes cognizance of any matter re- 
ferred to it by the General Assembly or the Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs. The Council shall be the executive body for 
any decisions not entrusted by the General Assembly or the Meeting of 
Consultation . . . to the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 
ferred to it by the General Assembly or the Meeting of Consultation of 
other bodies.® 


The draft then went on to curtail the powers of the Permanent Council as 
had been foreseen by the Second Special Conference. Moreover, the Coun- 
cil’s role was reduced vis-a-vis the Pan American Union, the supervision of 


65. See the speech of Carlos Becerra, President of the Argentine Delegation, made in 
the name of all of the delegations at the Inaugural Session of February 25, 1966. (Special 
Committee to Prepare a Preliminary Draft Proposal on Amendments to the Charter, Actas 
y documentos, 3 vols. [OEA/Ser.K/XIII.1.2; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 
1966], I, 140.) See also ibid., Il, 197. Mr. Ward Allen, for the United States, stated: “It 
seems to my Government that the decision taken at the Rio Conference to remove the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council . . . and the Cultural Council from their 
status of hierarchical inferiority to the OAS Council . . . was a sound one. In effect, it 
gives recognition to what in fact has been a need for the past several years. Each of the 
three Councils should be independent and directly responsible to the Assembly—and not 
to each other.” 

66. Ibid., 1, 125-28; III, 333-36; I, 190; II, 453; II, 472-84; I, 288-89. 
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which had been the original reason for being of the old Governing Board. 
Under the draft produced by the Special Committee, the Permanent Coun- 
cil was simply to-supervise the observance of standards set for the secretariat 
by the General Assembly. 

In the area of pacific settlement, the Special Committee was prepared to 
give lip service to the directives of the Second Special Conference but little 
else. Several governments wished to give the Permanent Council substantial 
powers in connection with pacific settlement, and introduced proposals or 
amendments to subcommittee drafts in that sense (among them, the United 
States, Guatemala, Ecuador, Bolivia, and Venezuela). A U.S. project would 
have provided that when disputes were not settled by diplomacy, the parties 
were to seek settlement by good offices, mediation, investigation, concilia- 
tion, arbitration, judicial settlement or other means of their own choice. 
Any party to a dispute not settled by any of the foregoing procedures could 
take it to the Council, and any member of the OAS might so refer it if con- 
tinuation of the dispute threatened to endanger the peace. The Council 
would be authorized to recommend procedures of settlement; with the con- 
sent of any interested party, the Council could investigate in the territory of 
that party to ascertain the facts. The Council was empowered to offer good 
offices, mediation, or conciliation in an effort to reach a settlement. And 
lastly, with the assent of all parties, the Council was authorized to recom- 
mend a substantive solution to the dispute. 

Faced with numerous proposals, the appropriate subcommittee worked 
out a compromise draft despite continued controversy between states wish- 
ing to authorize the Council to act on the basis of a request by either party 
and those wishing to authorize it to function only on the basis of submission 
by all parties. Prolonged consideration led to the proposed Article 5 of the 
chapter on the Permanent Council: 


67. See ibid., III, 364-66 (U.S. proposal) ; I, 178-89 (Rapporteur’s report) ; II, 495-509 
(debate on Working Group C proposals); II, 524-38 (further discussion of Working 
Group proposals) . U.S. disillusionment with the compromise draft proposed by Working 
Group C was indicated by Mr. Ward Allen in the discussion of March 29, 1966: 


With full appreciation of the spirit of conciliation and compromise which have 
characterized all .. . delegations and of the hard work which has gone into this 
draft, in the view of my Government, this text falls appreciably short of carrying out 
the task. It is, we think, defective in too many respects—too timid. 

At the opening of this meeting, the United States Delegation presented a set of 
proposals, which had previously been submitted informally to each of the Foreign 
Offices, and which in our view constituted a much more complete means of fulfilling 
the mandate. With some variations in approach in the light of the valuable dis- 
cussions here, we still think so. ; 

Let the record show that the United States, confident in and prepared to accept 
the assistance and help of its sister republics, is prepared to have the Permanent 
Council or the Inter-American Peace Committee consider any inter-American dispute 
at the request of any party. 

Let the record show that the United States believes that an interested third party 
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The Permanent Council shall keep vigilance over the maintenance of 
friendly relations among the member states, and for that purpose shall 
effectively assist them in the peaceful settlement of their disputes, in ac- 
cordance with the following provisions. 


Although this and the following articles formally spelled out a role for the 
Council in pacific settlement for the first time, what the powers amounted 
to were a right to offer good offices and, with the assent of the parties, in- 
quire into the facts and recommend procedures for settlement. Even those 
limited powers were to be exercised largely through a special committee— 
as yet nameless—which the Permanent Council was directed to appoint in 
lieu of the existing Inter-American Peace Committee. Secretary General 
Mora, commenting later on these provisions, took a relatively optimistic 
view of the development in stating: 


Despite the fact that the General Assembly will assume a preponder- 
ant role, at its annual meetings, to take charge of various functions that 
are now within the competence of the Council of the OAS, there is no 
doubt that the new Permanent Council will, in turn, become especially 
important. For the first time in the long process the inter-American sys- 
tem has undergone, it will be assigned clearly political functions with 
regard to peaceful settlement of disputes, outside the framework of the 
capacity assigned to it by the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assist- 
ance, to act provisionally as Organ of Consultation.® 


Although the functions of the Permanent Council—especially in pacific 
settlement—were less than satisfactory to some of the members, the formali- 
zation of Council powers was accompanied by a change in the representa- 
tion in that body as well as by a major change in the proposed terms for the 
Council’s Chairman and Vice-Chairman. Henceforth the governments were 
to accredit special representatives with the rank of Ambassador; they were 
also permitted, however, to designate acting representatives as well as alter- 
nates and advisers. To prevent any one government from having too much 
influence, both the chairmanship and the vice-chairmanship were to rotate, 
with terms for both specified as two months.” 


should have, under appropriate circumstances, the right to bring up any such 
dispute. 

Let the record show that in such cases, the United States believes that the Council 
or the Peace Committee should be able to make conciliatory recommendations 
concerning procedures and methods of settlement, without the limitation that a 
party to the dispute can interpose an objection that can prevent such conciliation. 

And let the record show that we believe that with the consent of both parties the 
Council or the Peace Committee may make recommendations on terms of settlement. 

Tbid. II, 496. 

68. Special Inter-American Conference (Third), Documentos, IV, 243. Translation 
from mimeographed Conference Doc. 12 Rev., p. 3, Feb. 13, 1967. 

69. Special Committee to Prepare a Preliminary Draft Proposal on Amendments to the 
Charter, Actas y documentos, I, 288. 
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Council Observations. As directed by the Second Special Conference, the 
Special Committee submitted its Proposal to the OAS Council so that the 
latter might send it to the governments together with its own observations. 
The Council’s comments on matters relating to the Permanent Council 
were not numerous, but they were important.” The Council took issue with 
the provisions—holding for all of the Councils—which would permit them 
to establish such subsidiary organs as they might wish, without let or hin- 
drance.” It approved the principle of rotation of terms of the Council’s 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman, but considered the proposed two months’ 
term much too short (technically, the Council stood on the principle that 
the length of term should not be specified in the Charter—although it had 
been fixed in the 1948 document). And the Council pointed to an unsatis- 
factory situation which would arise if the General Assembly determined 
general standards for the secretariat while the Permanent Council super- 
vised compliance; it suggested a modification likely to be more acceptable.” 
Apart from these points, the Council transmitted a few suggestions from in- 
dividual governments and suggested that the general jurisdiction article 
mentioned above be phrased positively instead of negatively. 


The Third Special Conference. The Third Special Conference left the 
general jurisdiction of the Permanent Council essentially as the Special 
Committee had proposed it. Article 80 of the amended Charter thus states: 


Within the limits of the Charter and of inter-American treaties and 
agreements, the Permanent Council takes cognizance of any matter re- 
ferred to it by the General Assembly or the Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 


The second sentence of the Special Committee text, to the effect that the 
Permanent Council is to ‘“‘carry out those decisions of the General Assembly 
or the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs the imple- 
mentation of which has not been assigned to any other body,” was made a 
part of Article 91 of the amended Charter. 

The Conference accepted the Council’s substitute phrasing as regards 
the Permanent Council’s relationship to the General Secretariat, and took 
the OAS Council’s advice in not specifying the term for the Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman. It provided that the said terms should be determined in the 

70. See Special Inter-American Conference (Third) , Doc. 4, Preliminary Draft Proposal 
on Amendments to the Charter of the Organization of American States (Comparison of 
Texts) (OEA/Ser.E/XIV.1; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1966), pp. 31-38. 

71. Comment on chap. xiii, Art. 6 of the Committee Draft (ibid., p. 32) . 

72. The Special Committee text had read that the Permanent Council should “Super- 
vise the observance of the standards governing the operation of the General Secretariat 
and, when the General Assembly is not in session, adopt provisions of a regulatory nature 
that enable the General Secretariat to carry out its administrative functions”; the Council 


suggested substituting the words “watch over” for “Supervise observance of the standards 
governing.” (Ibid., pp. 37-38.) 
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Permanent Council’s statutes but should not be longer than six months. 


The principle of rotation was retained. 

The Conference accepted with only two or three verbal changes the Spe- 
cial Committee’s draft in respect to the pacific settlement functions of the 
Permanent Council. It did provide a name for the successor to the Inter- 
American Peace Committee, however. ‘This body was baptized “Inter-Ameri- 
can Committee on Peaceful Settlement’ and was declared to be a “‘subsidi- 
ary organ” of the Council. The statutes of the new Committee were to be 
drafted by the Permanent Council and approved by the General Assembly. 

Not altogether happy about the extent to which the powers of the OAS 
Council had been cut by the Special Committee, the Third Conference in- 
creased them somewhat. The added powers give the Permanent Council the 
right to serve as Preparatory Committee of the General Assembly until and 
unless the latter makes other arrangements. They enable the Permanent 
Council on request of a member to draft for General Assembly approval 
agreements relating to cooperation between the OAS and the U.N. or other 
inter-American agencies. They authorize the Permanent Council to make 
recommendations “with regard to the functioning of the Organization and 
the coordination of its subsidiary organs, agencies, and committees.”” They 
make it possible for the Permanent Council to send any observations it may 
wish to the General Assembly with respect to the reports of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Juridical Committee and the Inter-American Commission on Human 
Rights.” 

With this development, the way was open for an important change in 
the system as soon as the governments should see fit to deposit the required 
number of ratifications of the Protocol of Amendment. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the OAS Council continued to operate, and to exercise the functions 
outlined below. 


SPECIFIC FUNCTIONS OF 
THE OAS COUNCIL 


The functions delegated to the Council in the original Charter and by 
the Conferences and Meetings of Consultation have been numerous, and in- 
clude important electoral and constituent functions, functions relating to 
the operation of the Pan American Union, to the structure and organization 
of the system of specialized organizations, to cooperation with other inter- 
American organizations, to the Inter-American Conference and the Meeting 
of Consultation, to specialized conferences, to the operation of the system as 
a whole, to the coordination of work undertaken within the OAS with that 


73. See amended Charter, Art. 91. See also the report of the Rapporteur of Working 
Committee B, in Special Inter-American Conference (Third) , Documentos, I, 283-84. 
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of the United Nations and its specialized agencies, and far from least, 
functions as provisional Organ of Consultation. What is notably lacking 
from the list is a specific authorization to conciliate inter-American disputes. 


Electoral Functions. The Council has had the duty of electing both the 
Secretary General and the Assistant Secretary General of the OAS, and of fill- 
ing any vacancies which might arise in these offices. It has had the power to 
remove both the Secretary General and the Assistant Secretary General 
“whenever the proper functioning of the Organization” might demand.” 

The Council was empowered by the original Charter to fill vacancies on 
the Inter-American Juridical Committee and the Committee for Cultural 
Action.” In addition, it has elected members of several bodies created by res- 
olution of the Conference or Meeting of Consultation. Thus the Council 
has chosen the countries to be represented on the Inter-American Peace 
Committee” and has elected the members of the Commission on Human 
Rights™ and the Special Consultative Committee on Security.” 


Constituent Function. The Council was made responsible for either 
drafting or approving the statutes (constitutions) of a number of organs 
and agencies of the OAS. First and foremost, it has had the job of formulat- 
ing, in consultation with the bodies concerned and the governments, the 
statutes of its own “organs’—the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council (IA-ECOSOC), the Council of Jurists, and the Cultural Council.* 


74.1948 Charter, Arts. 79, 85; Organization of American States, Council, Regulations 
Adopted on July 16, 1952, Amended by the Council of the Organization April 1, 1953, 
January 25, 1954, June 28, 1956, July 3, 1957, September 17, 1958, February 15, 
1961, November 15, 1961 (OEA/Ser.G/I.1 Rev. 7; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 
1961) , Arts. 88, 90, 92, 93. Hereinafter cited as Council Regulations (1961) . Both elections 
have been held six months before the beginning of the term of the person elected, and 
have been carried out without formal nomination bv secret ballot. Two-thirds of the total 
Council membership has been required to elect on the first two ballots; if no candidate 
was elected on either ballot, an absolute majority of the Council sufficed to elect at a 
meeting called by the Council Chairman within the next ten days. (Council Regulations 
[1961], Arts. 89, 93.) 

75.1948 Charter, Art. 87. The vote to remove has required a two-thirds majority of the 
total Council membership. (See also Council Regulations [1961], Art. 91.) 

76. 1948 Charter, Arts. 69, 76. The Council in 1962 had the task of replacing Cuba on 
the Committee for Cultural Action. (OAS, Council, Report Regarding Compliance with 
Resolution VI of the Eighth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
Submitted by the General Committee [OEA/Ser.G/IV; C-i-567 Rev.; Washington, D.C.: 
Pan American Union, March 21, 1962].) 

77. The International Conferences of American States, First Supplement, 1933-1940 
(Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1940) , p. 360. 

78. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Fifth), Final Act (OEA/Ser.C/II.5; Washington, 
D.C.: Pan American Union, 1960) , p. 11. 

79. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Eighth), Final Act (OEA/Ser.F/II.8, Doc. 68 
Rev.; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1962), pp. 9-10. 

80.1948 Charter, Art. 62. See Inter-American Economic and Social Council, Statutes 
. .. Approved by the Council . . . on November 15, 1961 (OEA/Ser.H/1.1; Washington, 
D.C.: Pan American Union, 1962) ; Inter-American Cultural Council, Statutes Approved by 
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It has been responsible for formulating and amending the Regulations 
which have governed the Pan American Union." It was also given the task 
of developing and approving statutes for the Inter-American Peace Commit- 
tee (approved by the Council May 9, 1956) ,” the Inter-American Commis- 
sion on Nuclear Energy (approved April 22, 1959) , and the Special Consult- 
ative Committee on Security. Indeed, both the Inter-American Conference 
and the Meeting of Consultation, in resolving to create new agencies, have 
tended to request the Council to take the appropriate action to bring them 
into existence.* 

On occasion, statutes drafted or approved by the Council have been sub- 
ject to later Conference consideration. The question of revising the statutes 
of the Inter-American Peace Committee was on the agenda of the Tenth 
Conference, for example. 


Functions Relating to the Pan American Union. As mentioned above, 
the Council has elected the two principal administrative officers of the Pan 
American Union, the Secretary General and Assistant Secretary General, 
and has had the power to dismiss them. It has approved the Pan American 
Union’s Regulations. The Council’s responsibilities have also included, 
however, both continuous supervision and financial control of the Union’s 
operations. The annual budget of the Pan American Union has been sub- 
ject to Council approval, and the Council has fixed the quotas to be paid by 
OAS members for its maintenance.* 

As already noted, the fact that autonomous organs of the Council have 
in the past developed programs requiring substantial financing has created 
problems in connection with the Council’s control of the budget. Resolu- 
tion XLVI of the Tenth Conference, quoted earlier, was designed to solve 


the Council ... on May 7, 1952, and Amended April 3, 1957 (Washington, D.C.: Pan 
American Union, 1957) ; and Inter-American Council of Jurists, Statutes . . . approved by 
the Council. . . on April 18, 1951, and Amended on May 28, 1957 (Washington, D.C.: Pan 
American Union, 1958) . 

81.See Council Regulations (1961), Art. 85, and Pan American Union, Regulations 
approved by the Council June 6 and 27, 1956, Jan. 23, 1957, and March go, 1960 
(OEA/Ser.D/I.1; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1960) . 

82. Organization of American States, Secretary General, The Organization of American 
States, 1954-1959 (OEA/Ser.D/IV.2; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1959), p. 15. 

83. For example, the Fifth Meeting of Consultation, in Resolution VIII, resolved: ‘‘To 
create an Inter-American Commission on Human Rights, composed of seven members 
elected, as individuals, by the Council of the Organization . . . from panels of three names 
presented by the governments. The Commission, which shall be organized by the Council 
of the Organization and have the specific functions that the Council assigns to it, shall be 
charged with furthering respect for such rights. (Meeting of Foreign Ministers [Fifth], 
Final Act, p. 11.) 

84. See chap. x, infra. 

85. See 1948 Charter, Arts. 51, 82, 84, and Council Regulations (1961) , Art. 86. See also 
Pan American Union, Regulations. Budgetary decisions have required a_ two-thirds 
majority of the Council. (1948 Charter, Art. 54; Council Regulations [1961], Art. 87.) 
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this problem by giving the Council power to decide whether or not such rec- 
ommendations were to be carried out.*® 


All in all the Council's powers in respect to the Pan American Union 


have been sufficient to permit effective supervision when the will to exercise 
it has been present. 


Functions Relating to the Specialized Organizations. The OAS Council 
was asked in the Charter to make plans for reducing the number of unre- 
lated agencies after World War II, and to submit these plans to the govern- 
ments and the Inter-American Conference. The original Charter also au- 
thorized the Council to conclude agreements with inter-American agencies 
desiring specialized organization status.*’ Within the next few years, agree- 
ments were signed by the Secretary General of the OAS on behalf of the 
Council and by the appropriate officers of the agencies concerned, giving 
specialized organization status to the Pan American Institute of Geography 
and History, the Children’s Institute, the Pan American Health Organiza- 
tion, the Inter-American Indian Institute, and the Inter-American Commis- 
sion of Women. No agreement was signed with the Inter-American Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Sciences because the members of the Council served ex 
officio as the Board of Directors of the Institute. Nevertheless, specialized or- 
ganization status was accorded the Institute on February 16, 1949, on the 
basis of a report of the Council’s Committee on Inter-American Organiza- 
tions. 


86. Supra, pp. 179-80. 

87.1948 Charter, Art. 53. In addition, the Ninth Conference, in Resolution III (Survey 
of Inter-American Specialized Organizations) , instructed the Council to make such a 
survey as quickly as possible, “in order to adopt, with the authorization of the Govern- 
ments, the necessary measures for the discontinuation of those organizations whose 
maintenance serves no useful purpose, and in order to strengthen, adapt or merge the 
others, as may be appropriate,” and instructed the Council to keep a Register of 
inter-American specialized organizations. (See Conferencias internacionales americanas, 
segundo suplemento, 1945-1954 [Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1956], p. 176.) Equipped with this authority, the Council in due course was able to 
bring about the official demise of a number of agencies whose real existence had at best 
been problematical for some considerable period. 

88. The agreement with the Pan American Institute of Geography and History was 
concluded on January 12, 1949. That with the Children’s Institute (formerly the American 
International Institute for the Protection of Childhood) was signed April 22, 1949, and 
revised in 1962 and 1965. The agreement with the Pan American Health Organization 
(originally the Pan American Sanitary Bureau) was concluded May 23, 1950. The dates of 
the agreements with the Inter-American Indian Institute and the Inter-American Commis- 
sion of Women are March 17 and June 16, 1953, respectively. The texts of the original 
agreements may be found in Pan American Union, Department of Legal Affairs, Division 
of Conferences and Organizations, Organismos especializados interamericanos y otros 
vinculados a la O.E.A. (Washington, D.C., 1958), pp. 183-202. The text of the 1962 
amendments to the agreement with the Inter-American Children’s Institute is to be found 
in OAS, Council, Report on the Proposed Amendment to the Agreement Between the 
Council of the Organization and the Inter-American Children’s Institute (OEA/Ser.G/IV; 
C-i-572 Rev. 2; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, May 2, 1962) , pp. 6-8. 

89. Pan American Union, Organismos especializados, pp. 41-42. 
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Two of the agreements have been colored by the organizations’ close as- 
sociation with the Pan American Union. The Commission of Women’s sec- 
retariat is part of the General Secretariat, and the Commission’s program 
and budget have been covered by that of the Pan American Union.* The re- 
vised agreement with the Inter-American Children’s Institute placed the In- 
stitute’s secretariat in the same category, although it continues to be physi- 
cally located in Montevideo. 

The several agreements with the specialized organizations lay the foun- 
dations for the Council’s coordinating activity. Certain of them, for ex- 
ample, provided that substantial changes which might be contemplated 
in the organization or activities of the organization were to be communi- 
cated to the Council before being made.” All provided that the specialized 
organization was to give consideration to any recommendations which the 
Council might make.” All of the agreements provided, moreover, that the 
Council was to be notified of projected dates of conferences and other 
major meetings to be held under the auspices of the specialized organi- 
zation so that it might attempt to coordinate those dates with the dates of 
other inter-American meetings.* The agreements with the Pan American 
Institute of Geography and History and the Children’s Institute provided 
that the programs of conferences to be held by the specialized organization 
were to be sent to the Council for its information.* The agreements with 
the Indian Institute,® the Health Organization,*® and the Commission of 
Women™ provided not only that the specialized organization should send 
copies of the program and regulations of its meetings to the Council for its 
information, but also that the Council might recommend topics for inclu- 
sion in the programs of meetings sponsored by these organizations; the lat- 
ter have enjoyed the same right in respect to the Inter-American Conference 
and meetings of the organs of the Council. At least two agreements, those 
with the Pan American Health Organization (PAHO) ® and the Commis- 
sion of Women,” provided that the Pan American Union was to transmit 
notices of convocation of conferences to member states. 


go. Agreement with Commission of Women, Arts. 12, 13. 

g1. Agreement with the Pan American Institute of Geography and History (PAIGH), 
Art. 5; agreement with the Children’s Institute, Art. 5; agreement with the Indian 
Institute, Art. 11. The agreement with the Pan American Health Organization (PAHO) 
contains a similar provision covering not only structure but also contemplated changes in 
the financial basis of the Organization. (Art. 19.) The same is true of the agreement with 
the Indian Institute (Arts. 9, 11) and the original agreement with the Children’s Institute 
Art. 11). 
EE esnent with PAIGH, Art. 3; agreement with the Children’s Institute, Art. 3; 
agreement with PAHO, Art. 3; agreement with the Commission of Women, Art. 2; 
agreement with the Indian Institute, Art. 1. 

93. Art. 6 of the agreements with the Children’s Institute, PAIGH, and Commission of 
Women; agreement with PAHO, Art. 10; agreement with the Indian Institute, Art. 5. 

94. Art. 6 of both agreements. 95. Arts. 4, 5. 96. Arts. 8, 10. 

97. Arts. 5, 6. 98. Art. 11. gg. Arts. 11, 7, respectively. 
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All of the agreements with the specialized organizations have provided 
for some form of reciprocal representation—of the Council in the major 
conferences or assemblies of the specialized organizations and of the latter in 
the Inter-American Conference and/or the committees and organs of the 
Council, when matters of interest to the specialized organization were under 
consideration.'”° Most of the agreements provided for an exchange of infor- 
mation between the Pan American Union and the specialized organization 
in the form of publications, documents, or both.” 

‘The Council was to be kept informed of past and future activities by an- 
nual or more frequent reports to be submitted by the specialized organiza- 
tions.” The annual report of the Pan American Health Organization was 
also to cover its financial operations. Indeed, the Charter provided that the 
specialized organizations should submit “periodic reports” not only on their 
activities but also on their budgets.?% 

Recognizing the importance of financial controls for program control, 
the governments provided, in Article 99 of the original Charter, that the 
agreements with the specialized organizations might include provisions for 
the transmission of organization budgets to the Council for approval.’ Ar- 
ticle 99 also stipulated that the agreements might authorize the Pan Ameri- 
can Union to collect quotas from the member governments for the support 
of the specialized organizations and distribute sums received. 


100. Thus the agreement with the Pan American Institute of Geography and History 
provided that the Council was to be represented either directly or through its organs in 
the General Assemblies and meetings of the Institute, while the Council could invite the 
Institute to send a representative to the meetings of the organs of the Council and 
participate with voice but not vote therein when matters relating to the Institute’s 
activities were under discussion. (Art. 8.) A very similar provision was to be found in the 
agreement with the Children’s Institute. (Art. 8.) The agreement with PAHO conveyed a 
broader right of representation: not only has the Council been entitled to send observers 
with voice but not vote to the Sanitary Conferences, the meetings of PAHO’s Directing 
Council and Executive Committee, and other technical meetings held or sponsored by the 
Health Organization, but the Bureau has had a similar right in respect to the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference as well as the committees and organs of the Council when matters of 
interest to PAHO were under discussion. (Arts. 6, 7.) The agreement with the Indian 
Institute covered not only the Indian Congresses and other technical conferences held by 
the Institute, but, as in the case of PAHO, the Inter-American Conference and the 
meetings of the organs and committees of the Council, and especially of IA-ECOSOC. 
(Arts. 2, 3.) The agreement with the Commission of Women was similar to that with the 
Indian Institute except that IA-ECOSOC was not mentioned by name. (Arts. 3, 4.) 

101. Agreement with PAIGH, Art. 7 (publications only) ; agreement with the Indian 
Institute, Art. 7 (information, publications, documents) ; agreement with PAHO, Art. 12 
(information, publications, documents) ; agreement with the Commission of Women, Art. 
11 (information, publications, documents) . 

102. Agreement with PAIGH, Art. 4; agreement with the Children’s Institute, Art. 4; 
agreement with the Indian Institute, Art. 10 (reports are also to be sent to IA-ECOSOC) ; 
agreement with the Commission of Women, Art. 10; agreement with PAHO, Art. 18. 

103. 1948 Charter, Art. 98. 

104. Rather than for information, covered by Article 98. 
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None of the agreements specifically gave the Council the right to disal- 
low budgetary items. The agreement with the Institute of Geography and 
History provided for the submission of the estimated budget to the Council 
and for the transmission of the Council’s observations to the specialized or- 
ganization; it also provided for the collection by the Pan American Union 
of contributions from the governments and transmission to the Institute. 
The agreement with the Pan American Health Organization provided that 
the draft budget prepared by the Executive Committee was to be sent 
promptly to the Council, and that the Pan American Union was to transmit 
to each government both the final budget and a statement of the quota 
which that government was expected to pay; no mention of Council obser- 
vations is to be found in the agreement." The Indian Institute agreement 
also provided for submission of the budget to the Council and transmission 
of the final budget to the governments by the Pan American Union; quota 
payments could be made either via the Pan American Union or directly to 
the Institute.” As indicated above, the budgets of the Commission of 
Women and the Children’s Institute have been included in that of the Pan 
American Union. 

Several of the specialized organizations have had particular ties with the 
Pan American Union. The fact that the secretariats of the Commission of 
Women and the Inter-American Children’s Institute are part of the General 
Secretariat has already been mentioned. Because of a long history of close 
cooperation between the Pan American Union and the Pan American 
Health Organization, the agreement with that Organization provided for 
future extensive administrative cooperation in such matters as hiring and 
paying personnel, reciprocal use of equipment, installations, and services, 
and the possible participation of Health Organization personnel in the Re- 
tirement and Pension Fund of the Pan American Union.’ The agreement 
with the Indian Institute provided that the Secretary General of the OAS 
and the Director of the Institute were to make appropriate arrangements for 
services to be rendered by the Institute to the Pan American Union and vice 
versa.*°° 

All of the agreements with the specialized organizations stipulated that 
the Council might call upon the organizations for technical advice. All were 
concluded for indefinite periods, subject to modification by mutual consent 
at any future time. The agreement with the Pan American Health Organi- 
zation could be denounced on three years’ notice.’”° 

It is difficult to estimate the extent to which the Council has been suc- 
cessful in its attempts to coordinate the activities of the specialized organiza- 
tions. One is entitled to suspect, perhaps, that some, if not most, of these 


105. Arts. 9, 10. 106. Arts. 13, 14. 107. Art. 8. 108. Arts. 15-17. 
109. Art. 12. 110. Art. 21. 
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organizations have been as jealous of their autonomy as are most govern- 
mental agencies operating on a national scale. If this is so, then the authority 
to attempt coordination by means of recommendations required backing by 
stronger sanctions than were available. 


Functions Relating to Other Inter-American Organizations. Article 
53 (d) of the 1948 Charter authorized the Council to “conclude agreements 
or special arrangements for cooperation with other American organizations 
of recognized international standing.”” Formal agreements have been signed 
with the Inter-American Statistical Institute and the Pan American Railway 
Congress Association—both regarded as semi-official organizations. In addi- 
tion, the Council has authorized the establishment of cooperative relations 
with a large number of unofficial inter-American organizations. 

‘The agreement with the Inter-American Statistical Institute, concluded 
October 27, 1955, recognized the right of the Institute, as an autonomous 
entity, to amend its statutes as it chooses, but reserved to the Council the 
right to terminate the agreement if such changes in the Institute’s statutes 
should prove inconsistent with the continuation of the agreement. The 
detailed provisions of the agreement were similar in many respects to those 
with the specialized organizations—for example, in terms of reciprocal right 
of representation in OAS and Institute meetings and annual reports to the 
Council. But the agreement also specified that the Institute was to staff the 
Statistical Department of the Pan American Union and contained the neces- 
sary provisions to maintain this mutally satisfactory arrangement. 

The agreement with the Pan American Railway Congress Association, 
concluded June 17, 1953, was similar in its general outlines to that with the 
Statistical Institute."? It emphasized mutual consultation, exchange of in- 
formation, and coordination of activities between the Association on the 
one hand and IA-ECOSOC on the other. Special agreements might be un- 
dertaken to facilitate the carrying out of projects of mutual interest. 


Functions Relating to the Inter-American Conference and the Meeting 
of Consultation. As noted earlier, in consultation with the governments, the 
Council has been responsible for setting the date and drafting the regula- 
tions and programs of the Inter-American Conference and the Meeting of 
Consultation. In the case of the Meeting Serving as Organ of Consultation, 
the Council has also been responsible for deciding whether or not the Meet- 
ing should be held. In addition, of course, the Council has had the duty of 
carrying out the numerous tasks which the Conference or the Meeting 
might assign. Until the Tenth Conference, the Council did not have the au- 
thority on its own initiative to prepare studies or drafts for either the Con- 


111. Art. 1. For text, see Pan American Union, Organismos especializados, pp. 203-8. 
112. For text, see ibid., pp. 209-12. 
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ference or the Meeting. Resolution XLVI of the Tenth Conference, how- 
ever, gave it that right. This placed the Council in a much better position 
than before to undertake preparatory work for these important policy or- 
gans. 


Functions Relating to the Specialized Conferences. ‘The Council has had 
fewer duties in respect to the specialized conferences than to the Conference 
and the Meeting of Consultation. The Council has had power to convoke 
specialized conferences’ and has had a Charter right to be informed of 
their programs and regulations." Under the terms of the agreements con- 
cluded with the specialized organizations, the Council has not only had a 
right to coordinate the dates of conferences held under the auspices of those 
organizations with the dates of other conferences but also, in most cases, the 
right to make recommendations with respect to their programs; the Council 
also has had a right to be represented by an observer at such meetings. 
These powers not only have facilitated the Council’s task of coordinating in- 
ter-American activities; they also to some extent have enabled the Council 
to make a positive contribution to the achievement of the goals of economic, 
social, and cultural cooperation which the governments have been seeking 
to attain through the instrumentality of the specialized conference. 


Functions Pertaining to the Operation of the OAS as a Whole. It was 
pointed out at the beginning of this chapter that the Charter gave the Coun- 
cil no general jurisdiction under which it might take action relating to the 
OAS as a whole. This gap was at least partly filled by the provision of Reso- 
lution XLVI of the Tenth Conference under which the Council could make 
recommendations to either the Conference or the governments “with regard 
to the functioning of the Organization of American States.” It was also 
filled in part by the authorization in paragraph 1 (a) of the same Resolution 
to prepare draft agreements “for the purpose of promoting inter-American 
cooperation” at the request of one or more governments and with the advice 
of its own organs. These two authorizations placed the Council in a much 
better position than it had held throughout most of its history to promote 
the effective functioning of the Inter-American System—the function denied 
by the Ninth Conference and again by the Tenth, in the terms in which the 
proposed grant of power was then phrased. 


Coordination of OAS with U.N. Activities. The Council has had the 
task of “promoting” and “facilitating” cooperation between the OAS and its 
organs and agencies and the United Nations and its organs and agencies.""® 
Pursuant to this obligation, the Council has concluded agreements with the 


113. 1948 Charter, Art. 93. 114. Ibid., Art. 94. 115. Par. 1(c). 
116, 1948 Charter, Art. 53 (e) . 
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International Labour Organization (July 26, 1950) 7 UNESCO (December 
8, 1950) ,"* and the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions (May 2, 1952) .'° ‘These agreements provide for various forms of co- 
operation, reciprocal representation, and exchange of information. 

In addition, the Council has had the possibility of encouraging contacts 
of various kinds, such as between IA-ECOSOC and U.N. ECOSOC and be- 
tween the Inter-American Nuclear Energy Commission and the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency, or between the Inter-American Commission 
of Women and its U.N. counterpart. 


Functions as Provisional Organ of Consultation. The Council’s func- 
tions as provisional Organ of Consultation have been governed by the Rio 
Treaty and the OAS Charter. The consultations called for in the Rio 
Treaty in the event of armed attack or other forms of aggression or conflict 
covered by that Treaty were to take place, according to its text, through 
Meetings of the Foreign Ministers of ratifying states or such organ as might 
be agreed upon in the future.” The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union (later the Council) —with only the representatives of ratifying states 
entitled to vote—was empowered to act provisionally as Organ of Consulta- 
tion pending convocation of a Meeting which, in the event of armed attack, 
was to occur forthwith.” 

By the middle of 1967 the Rio Treaty had been invoked in a number of 
cases (nine before the middle of 1962 and several other times thereafter) . In 
only three cases was a Meeting of Consultation actually held to deal with 
the problem. In the remaining instances, the conflicts were resolved—at 
least for the moment—by the Council acting provisionally as Organ of Con- 
sultation. Generally, injured governments had requested the convocation of 
a Meeting under Article 6 of the Treaty; the Council, however, worked out 
a technique which made it unnecessary, most of the time, for the Ministers 
actually to meet. The technique involved: (1) discussion of the original 
complaint in the Council; (2) a decision to convoke a Meeting of Consulta- 
tion, but without fixing either a date or place of meeting; (3) investigation 
or other activity designed to resolve the situation; and (4) cancellation of 


117. Agreement between the OAS and the International Labour Organization (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1951) . 

118. Acuerdo entre UNESCO y la OEA (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1951) . 

119. Text: “Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations,” Annals of the 
Organization of American States, 1V (1952) , 345-47. 120. Art. 11. 

121. Art. 3 (2). The 1948 Charter, it will be recalled, indicated that cases in which the 
territorial integrity, sovereignty, or political independence of an American state were 
affected by aggression, extra-Continental or inter-American conflicts were to be handled 
under the Rio Treaty; that a Meeting of Consultation should be convened ‘without delay” 
in the event of armed attack, and the OAS Council was to “serve provisionally as the 
Organ of Consultation when the circumstances contemplated in Article 43” arose. (1948 
Charter, Arts. 25, 43, 52.) 
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the convocation of the Meeting after the Council or committees appointed 
by it had succeeded in settling the matter. 

The Costa Rica—Nicaragua case of 1948—49 illustrates the technique very 
well. On December 11, 1948, the Costa Rican Ambassador to Washington 
handed a note to the Chairman of the Council in which it was alleged that 
on the night of December 10 armed forces proceeding from Nicaragua had 
invaded Costa Rica. The note invoked Article 6 of the Rio Treaty, alleging 
that the peace of America was threatened, and requested that the Council 
meet as provisional Organ of Consultation. The Council met on December 
1g and heard the representatives of both parties. It resolved to study the 
question, to request the Chairman of the Council to seek more information 
from available sources, and to hold a special meeting on December 14. The 
Council also sent telegrams to the Presidents of Costa Rica and Nicaragua 
indicating its intention of preserving the peace of the Continent and re- 
questing their cooperation. 

On December 13, the Chairman of the Council wired the Foreign Minis- 
ters of Mexico, Honduras, Guatemala, Panama, El Salvador, and the United 
States requesting the transmission of all facts obtainable from their respective 
diplomatic missions in Costa Rica and Nicaragua—so that the information 
would be available in connection with a decision to be made on the follow- 
ing day as to whether or not to convoke the Organ of Consultation. 

On December 14, after hearing the formal Costa Rican charges and 
Nicaraguan denials, the Council resolved to convoke a Meeting of Consulta- 
tion, but without specifying either date or place of meeting. It decided to 
constitute itself provisional Organ of Consultation, to send a commission of 
investigation designated by the Chairman of the Council to make a spot in- 
vestigation, and to ask all of the governments and the Secretary General to 
cooperate in facilitating the commission’s work. 

The commission of investigation, which consisted of representatives of 
Brazil, Colombia, Mexico, and the United States, left on a U.S. plane De- 
cember 16, visited both Costa Rica and Nicaragua, and returned to Wash- 
ington on December 23. On December 24 the commission reported that the 
armed forces—consisting of Costa Rican exiles—had come from Nicaragua, 
that the Nicaraguan government had not taken adequate steps to prevent 
the excursion, that Nicaraguan forces had not themselves participated, and 
that no hostilities had occurred between the two countries’ armies. 

The commission submitted a draft resolution to the Council, acting 
provisionally as Organ of Consultation, calling on Costa Rica and Nicara- 
gua to guarantee to abstain from hostilities, blaming Nicaragua for having 
allowed the revolutionary force to develop on its territory and to cross the 
frontier, indicating that Costa Rica should not permit groups to conspire 
against the security of Nicaragua or other countries, requesting both govern- 
ments to abide by the nonintervention principle embodied in numerous 
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inter-American agreements, and continuing the commission in existence 
until guarantees should be received from both Costa Rica and Nicaragua 
that further incidents would not occur. 

This resolution was adopted by the Council. The Council thereupon 
designated an Inter-American Commission of Military Experts (five mem- 
bers) to proceed to Costa Rica and Nicaragua to assist in the carrying out of 
its terms. Both countries agreed to cooperate, and the Committee of Mili- 
tary Experts immediately entered upon its tasks. On January 18, 1949, the 
Council, still serving provisionally as Organ of Consultation, began to con- 
sider the possibility of persuading the parties to the dispute to sign a treaty 
of friendship; on January 25 a committee consisting of representatives of El 
Salvador, Mexico, the United States, Costa Rica, and Nicaragua was ap- 
pointed to draw up such a treaty. A draft text was approved by the Council 
on January 28, 1949; on February 17 the preparation of a final treaty was 
authorized, and on February 21 representatives of Costa Rica and Nicara- 
gua signed a Treaty of Friendship which went into effect on July 15. 

The incident was concluded when the Council, still acting provisionally 
as Organ of Consultation, passed a resolution revoking the convocation of 
the Meeting of Consultation and declaring its work as provisional Organ of 
Consultation terminated.’ 

Since the Council has been composed entirely of instructed delegations, 
this technique—of complying with the letter of the Charter and of the Rio 
Treaty while itself resolving disputes while serving provisionally as Organ 
of Consultation—could be used when, and only when, the governments 
were prepared to permit it. In instances in which the governments have felt 
that situations required action at ministerial level, the Council has set the 
date and place of the Meeting, and the Meeting has been held.”* Even in 
such cases, however, the Council has sometimes acted provisionally to make 
investigations or undertake other activity designed to be helpful when the 
Ministers actually met. The action before the Ninth Meeting was a case in 
point. 

The action of the Council serving provisionally as Organ of Consulta- 
tion has been of the utmost importance in the settlement of inter-American 
disputes. The disposition of the Council to interpret its functions broadly, 
and the willingness of the governments to have it do so, have done much to 
fill one of the most serious gaps in the Organization of American States— 
namely, the lack of authority of any permanent inter-American organ to at- 
tempt the conciliation of disputes. 

The Council has worked in the area of pacific settlement—but it has 


122.See Pan American Union, Department of Legal Affairs, Aplicaciones del Tratado 
de Asistencia Reciproca, 1948-1960 (3rd ed.; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 


198°) BE Coa 
123. As in the Sixth, Eighth, and Ninth Meetings of Consultation. See chap. v, supra. 
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operated under the easily instituted controls of national instruction. It is 
perhaps for this reason that the governments, willing by 1967 to strengthen 
the permanent organ to some degree in pacific settlement, remained unwill- 
ing to go beyond the point at which they felt that the controls could be eas- 
ily and effectively applied. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND 
PROCEDURE OF THE 
OAS GCOUNCIL™ 


Seat. The 1948 Charter provided that the Council was to function at the 
seat of the Pan American Union.’* This has been interpreted as meaning 
that the Council was normally to meet at the Pan American Union, but was 
not required to meet there exclusively.’ 


Delegations. The Regulations of the Council have provided not only for 
Titular Representatives, but also for Interim and Alternate Representatives 
and delegations to the Council. The Titular Representative has been the of- 
ficial one, of course.’*” Written notification to the Secretary General of the 
OAS has been required in connection with the foregoing appointments. 
The delegations have comprised the Representative, the Alternate Repre- 
sentative, and “such other members as the governments wish to appoint.”’?** 
The order of precedence in the Council has been determined by the order 
in which notices of appointment have been received.” Although not mem- 
bers of the Council, the Secretary General and Assistant Secretary General 
have had the right to speak in that body,*” although not, of course, to vote. 

The OAS Council never developed the two levels which characterize 
NATO and a number of other regional organizations. Although on one oc- 


124. The Organization and procedure of the Council have been governed in part by the 
1948 Charter and in part by Regulations which the Charter authorized the Council to 
formulate. (Art. 55.) The Charter provisions relate principally to the officers and seat of 
the Council, the budget of the Pan American Union, and the “organs” of the Council—the 
IA-ECOSOG, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American Cultural 
Council. The rest has been covered by Council Regulations adopted July 16, 1952, and 
amended at intervals thereafter. The Regulations have been subject to amendment by the 
Council at any time, provided that a committee has previously reported on the proposed 
amendment. (Council Regulations [1961], Art. 94.) 

125. Art. 56. 

126.Council sessions have been held in connection with the meeting of American 
presidents in Panama City (1956) , in connection with the Seventh Meeting in Costa Rica 
(1961) , and in connection with the Third Special Inter-American Conference in Buenos 
Aires (1967) . 

127. In addition, governments have been able to designate interim representatives (also 
provided for in the 1948 Charter) to serve in the absence of the titular Representatives 
and alternate representatives to substitute for either the Representative or the interim 
representative. 

128. Council Regulations (1961) , Arts. 1-3, 5. 129. [bid., Art. 6. 

130. [bid., Art. 4. 
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casion, namely September 24, 1958, all of the Foreign Ministers participated 
in a Council meeting, the Council has really functioned at permanent repre- 
sentative level. When a ministerial-level discussion has been wanted, it has 
taken the form of a Meeting of Consultation (whose jurisdiction is not com- 
parable to that of the Council), or an informal meeting of Foreign Minis- 
ters held outside the framework of the OAS entirely, or a ministerial-level 
session of one of the Council’s organs (as ministerial-level I[A-ECOSOC 
meetings) , or of a specialized conference (such as a conference of Ministers 
of Education) . The two-level permanent organ has been entirely foreign to 
the OAS except for IA-ECOSOC. 


Chairman and Vice-Chairman. As indicated above, the question of 
officers of the Governing Board had been tied up before the Ninth Confer- 
ence with the question of functions to be exercised by the Board.*** The 
Ninth Conference provided in the Charter that both the Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman of the Council should be elected for one year terms by the 
Council, and that neither should be eligible for election to either post for 
the succeeding term.” 

Normally elected at the last regular Council meeting in November,’ 
both officers have taken office immediately upon election; their predecessors 
have served until the new Chairman and Vice-Chairman have been 
elected.** Considering the history of the chairmanship, it is perhaps of in- 
terest to note that the Representative of the United States had not served as 
either Chairman or Vice-Chairman in the five-year period following the 
Tenth Conference;'*? the United States monopoly had been permanently 
broken. 

‘The tasks of the Chairman have been to open and close meetings, to “di- 
rect” the debates, recognize speakers, put questions to the vote, announce 
the results, rule on points of order, and in general see that the provisions of 


131. Supra, pp. 172-74. 132. Art, 49. 

133. A month before the election the Council’s Secretary was to notify the members in 
writing of the date of the election. (Council Regulations [1961], Art. 18.) Elections have 
occurred without nomination and by secret ballot, with a two-thirds majority of the 
Council membership required to elect. Balloting for the chairmanship has preceded that 
for the vice-chairmanship. The Regulations provided that if no candidate received the 
required majority on the first three ballots, a special meeting was to be called within the 
ensuing eight days; at the special meeting a majority of the representatives present has 
sufficed to elect the new Chairman. 

134. Council Regulations (1961), Arts. 18-21. The Regulations also provided that in 
the event a vacancy occurred in either office during the first six months of the term, a 
replacement should be elected; if the vacancy in the chairmanship should occur in the last 
six months of the term, the Vice-Chairman was to serve as Chairman until the end of the 
latter’s term; the resulting vacancy in the vice-chairmanship was not to be filled, and the 
senior member of the Council was to act as Vice-Chairman until the end of the term. 
(Ibid., Art. 22.) 

135. OAS, Secretary General, The Organization of American States, 1954-1959, p. 13, 
lists the officers during this period. The chairmen were the representatives of El Salvador, 
Uruguay, Colombia, Brazil, Argentina, Ecuador, and Mexico. 
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the Charter and Regulations were carried out.**° The sole duty of the Vice- 
Chairman has been to substitute for the Chairman in the latter’s absence. In 
the absence of the Vice-Chairman, the senior Council member has filled 
in.37 


Secretariat. The 1948 Charter made the Assistant Secretary General the 
Secretary of the Council. The technical staff of the Council and its com- 
mittees have been furnished by the Pan American Union.**® 


Committees. The Council has always operated through a number of per- 
manent and special committees; not surprisingly, the number of these ex- 
panded in the postwar period. Between 1954 and 1960 the Council main- 
tained five permanent committees“ and a large number of special commit- 
tees.” In November 1960 the Council reorganized its committee structure 
on recommendation of its General Committee to include eight permanent 
committees and six special committees and working groups; the latter were 
to continue until their tasks were completed.* The Council Regulations 

_ were modified from time to time after 1960 until in the fiscal year 1965-66, 
the Council had eight permanent committees in addition to a substantial 
_ number of special committees and working groups.“ In that year the per- 
manent committees comprised a General Committee and committees on 
Program and Budget, Inter-American Conferences, Inter-American Organi- 
_ zations, Economic and Social Affairs, Juridical-Political Affairs, Cultural Af- 
_ fairs and Public Information, and Regulations and Procedure. 
. There has been a tendency to increase committee membership. On Janu- 
: ary 11, 1966, the Council increased the membership of the Committee on 
| Inter-American Conferences from seven to eleven; the Committee on Inter- 


136. Council Regulations (1961) , Art. 23. 137. [bid., Arts. 24, 25. 
138. Art. 86; Council Regulations (1961) , Art. 69. 
139.Council Regulations (1961), Art. 70. The duties of the Council secretariat, as 
| outlined in the Regulations, have been to distribute Council documents, maintain the 
| Council files, and perform such other functions as the Council might determine. The texts 
of all Council decisions were to be distributed in all four official languages of the OAS. 
| Provisional verbatim records of all Council meetings were to be distributed to the Council 
i Representatives; after approval by the Council, these were to be considered the minutes of 
_ the meetings to which they related. (Council Regulations [1961], Arts. 71-73.) 
} 140. Art. 44 of the Council Regulations (1961): “The Council may set up such 
| permanent and special committees and such working groups as it deems necessary for the 
| performance of its functions. Special committees and working groups are only temporary.” 
141. A General Committee, a Committee on Program and Budget which replaced the 
| earlier Finance Committee in June 1958, a Committee on Inter-American Conferences, a 
| Committee on Inter-American Organizations, and a Committee on Publications and Public 
Information. (OAS, Secretary General, The Organization of American States, 1954-1959, p. 
13. 
! ye some twenty special committees functioned for all or part of the 1954-59 period. 
| (Ibid., p. 14.) 143. Secretary General, Annual Report, 1960, pp. 15-16. 
| 144. For a complete list, see Organization of American States, Secretary General, Annual 
Report, Fiscal Year 1965-1966 (OEA/Ser.D/III.17; Washington, D.C.: Pan American 
i Union, 1967) , pp. 144-46. 
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American Organizations, from seven to eight; the Committee on Juridical- 
Political Affairs, from twelve to seventeen; the Committee on Cultural 
Affairs and Public Information, from thirteen to fifteen members; and the 
Committee on Regulations and Procedure, from seven to nine members. The 
General Committee consisted of all members of the Council. The Committee 
on Program and Budget continued to consist of ten members plus the Chair- 
man and Vice-Chairman and the Committee of Economic and Social Affairs 
continued to have nine members plus the committee officers.“* Permanent 
Committee members have been designated by the Council within two weeks 
of the election of the Council’s Chairman and Vice-Chairman, and have 
been eligible for reappointment.™* ‘The members of special committees have 
been chosen either by the Council or its Chairman; in making appoint- 
ments, two considerations have governed selection: geographical distribu- 
tion and diversity of viewpoint.” 

All committees except the General Committee have elected their own 
chairmen and vice-chairmen and have had the power to designate subcom- 
mittees at will.™* 

Since most of the Council’s work has required committee activity, it is 
well to review the functions of the permanent committees. The General 
Committee, chaired by the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Council, 
has served as a steering committee. 

The Committee on Program and Budget has played a key role in super- 
vising the Pan American Union and, to a lesser extent, in coordinating the 
activities of the specialized organizations. Its members, unlike those of other 
committees, have been appointed for two years within two weeks of the ap- 
proval of the budget for the following fiscal year. “Position in the scale of 
contributions,” as well as geographical distribution, has been a factor in des- 
ignating members of this committee.” The Committee’s duties are exceed- 
ingly important. The Committee looks into and makes recommendations to 
the Council on the program submitted by the Secretary General and its 


145.Ibid., pp. 15, 144. In December 1966 the Committee on Inter-American Organiza- 
tions was increased to nine, and the Committee on Economic and Social Affairs to eleven, 
members. 146. Council Regulations (1961) , Arts. 45, 46, 48, 58. 

147.Ibid., Arts. 46, 47, 49. It has been possible for Council members to be represented 
on any committee except the General Committee by other members of their delegations; 
Council Representatives not members of a particular committee have had the right to be 
heard, but not to vote, in those committees. Ged: Arts. 51, 52.) 

148. Ibid., Arts. 53, 54. 

149. Specifically, the General Committee has had the following tasks: “(a) To consider, 
with a view to advising the Council and its Chairman, on matters concerning the policy of 
the Council with respect to the exercise of its powers in those areas that lie outside the 
province of the other committees,” and “(b) To consider and to make recommendations 
to the Council, to the Chairman of this organ, and to the chairmen of the committees on 
the development and coordination of the work of the Council and of its committees.” 
(Council Regulations [1961], Art. 60.) 150. [bid., Art. 61. 
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financial implications. It recommends to the Council the amounts which the 
member governments should contribute to the expenses of the Organiza- 
tion. It reviews the outside auditors’ annual report and considers specialized 
organization budgets coming within its purview. Not least, it recommends 
to the Council resolutions relating to the structure and staffing of the Pan 
American Union.*** 

The Committee on Inter-American Conferences has coordinated the 
time and work of inter-American conferences, but has not been responsible 
for the preparations for the Inter-American Conference, a task which has 
devolved upon a special committee appointed for each Conference. The du- 
ties of the Committee on Inter-American Conferences have included keep- 
ing the Council informed of forthcoming conferences, indicating which of 
them were to be regarded as “specialized conferences,’ and recommending 
to the Council “measures that will facilitate the convoking, organizing, and 
coordinating of Inter-American Specialized Conferences, of meetings of the 
Inter-American Cultural Council and the Inter-American Council of Jurists, 
or of other meetings that may originate from decisions of any of the organs 
of the Organization or of the Council’”—endeavoring to avoid duplication 
and to coordinate the activities of these conferences.’ 

The Committee on Inter-American Organization has had as its main 
task to make recommendations concerning the specialized organizations. It 
has considered proposals to establish new organizations or to combine, 
adapt, or eliminate old ones; it has attempted to coordinate the activities of 
these organizations; it has made recommendations on draft agreements be- 
tween the Council and the organizations, and has been authorized to study 
“matters which it is the duty of the Council to consider relative to conclud- 
ing agreements, arrangements for cooperation, or collaboration between the 
Organization of American States and the United Nations, its specialized 
agencies, and other national or international organizations.”’°* 

The functions of the permanent Committees on Economic and Social 
Affairs, Juridical-Political Affairs, and Cultural Affairs and Public Infor- 
mation are evident from their titles. The Committee on Regulations and 
Procedure has been concerned not only with the internal regulations and 
procedure of the Council but also the Regulations of the Pan American 
Union. In addition, it has been authorized to “study matters that the 


151.Ibid., Art. 62. As of the summer of 1966, the Committee on Program and Budget 
was assisted by a Subcommittee on Financial Affairs consisting of a Chairman and two 
other members. Beginning in 1967, as a transitional measure pending ratification of the 
Protocol of Amendment to the OAS Charter, the Chairman of the Inter-American 
Committee on the Alliance for Progress (CIAP) and the Chairman of the Committee for 
Cultural Action—or their representatives—were entitled to participate in the Council’s 
deliberations on the budget. The Council had already begun to lose some of its control 
over the Organization’s affairs. (See Special Inter-American Conference [Third], Documen- 
tos, I, 547.) 152. Council Regulations (1961), Art. 63. 153-Ibid., Art. 64. 
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Council may need to consider with respect to relations between itself and its 
technical organs, in questions referring to the organization and procedure of 
the organs.” 

Special committees and working groups vary in number and subject-mat- 
ter from year to year.” Apart from the permanent and special committees 
are other committees on which Council members serve, although they are 
not Council committees. In this category are the Committee on the Leo S. 
Rowe Pan American Fund, the Retirement and Pension Committee, the 
Permanent Committee of the Board of Directors of the Inter-American In- 
stitute of Agricultural Sciences, and the Inter-American Peace Committee. 

Majority voting (of those present) has governed decision-making in 
both the permanent and special committees of the Council, and it has been 
possible to file dissenting opinions with committee reports making recom- 
mendations to or including draft resolutions for the consideration of the 
full Council.?°® 


Sessions. The Council has for years met in regular session on the first 
and third Wednesdays of each month, October to June inclusive.” Special 
meetings have been called by the Chairman on his own initiative or at the 
request of any member. “Protocolary meetings” have frequently been held 
by decision of the Chairman in consultation with the General Committee. 
‘These have been formal occasions in celebration of some event or convoked 
to do honor to a visiting President or Foreign Minister. Meetings of the 
Council have normally been public, but could be closed by decision of the 
Council. 

The Council has never been in continuous session, but it has always 
been able to meet with a minimum of delay whenever there appeared to be 
reason for it to do so. In practice the number of meetings each year has var- 
ied a good deal: in 1960 there were seventeen regular meetings, nineteen 


154. Tbid., Art. 68. 

155-In 1965-66 they included: Committee on Preparations for the Eleventh Inter- 
American Conference; Special Committee to Study Resolutions II.1 and VIII of the Eighth 
Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs (and its working group) ; Special 
Assistance Committee to Costa Rica; Committee to Study Matters Related to the Construc- 
tion of the New Building for the Pan American Union; Committee on Preparations for 
the Second Special Inter-American Conference; Committee on Preparations for the Third 
Special Inter-American Conference (and its working group); Special Committee for the 
Analysis of Administrative Functions of the Pan American Union (with its subcommit- 
tees) ; Working Group to Study the Proposal for Holding a Specialized Conference on the 
Limitation of Armaments; and Working Group to Study the Note of the Inter-American 
Defense Board. 156. Council Regulations (1961) , Arts. 50, 55, 56. 

157. I[bid., Art. 7: “Regular meetings are held on the first and third Wednesdays of each 
month, except during the months of July, August, and September, when only special and 
protocolary meetings may be held. This provision does not apply to meetings of the 
Council that are held to carry out the duties set forth in Chapter II of the Charter of the 
Organization of American States and in the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assist- 
ance.” 
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special meetings, and six protocolary meetings;*** in 1965-66 there were thir- 
teen regular and sixteen special meetings, and four protocolary meetings.’°° 
The four official languages of the OAS have been used, with Spanish pre- 
dominant in practice. 


Procedure. ‘The Order of the Day for each meeting has been prepared 
by the Chairman of the Council. In the case of regular meetings, it has been 
circulated by the Secretary to the members five days before each meeting. 
Any member has been entitled to request the inclusion of topics in the 
Order of the Day before that document has been circulated. Proposals to in- 
clude additional topics at a later date have had to be sent to the Council sec- 
retariat at least twenty-four hours before the meeting. Members have been 
authorized to bring up new items in the meeting itself with the approval of 
the Council; on request of any member, however, decisions on such matters 
have been subject to postponement to a later date.’ 

Proposals have normally been presented in writing and distributed in 
advance by the secretariat. All proposals requiring study have had to be re- 
ferred to committee before Council action has been taken. Withdrawal of 
proposals has been possible.*** 

In debate, speakers have required the recognition of the chair, and the 
Chairman has recognized speakers in the order in which they asked to speak. 
The Chairman has been entitled to call speakers to order if they deviated 
from the topic under consideration.’” In the course of the debate, any Rep- 
resentative has been able to raise a point of order at any time. Such points 
have had to be decided immediately by the Chairman, subject to appeal to 
the Council. Motions to suspend debate or terminate it have been included 
in the available procedures.** The Regulations set the quorum at an abso- 
lute majority of Council members.‘ On the basis of one vote per member, 
decisions except as otherwise provided in the Regulations have required an 
absolute majority. The Regulations have provided that proposals should be 
voted on in the order of presentation unless the Council decided otherwise. 
Voting has taken the form of a show of hands unless a Representative re- 
quested a roll-call, in which case the roll-call has followed the Council’s 


158. Secretary General, Annual Report, 1960, p. 15. 

159. Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, p. 15. 

160. Council Regulations (1961) , Arts. 13-16. 

161. [bid., Arts. 30, 31, 43. Proposals have had to be withdrawn before a vote was taken 
either on the proposal itself or on any amendment thereto. The fact that its initiator had 
withdrawn a proposal has not prevented its reintroduction at a later point. (Art. 31.) 

162. Ibid., Arts. 28, 29. 

163. Ibid., Art. 32. Representatives have had the right to request suspension of debate 
at any time. This motion was subject to two speeches in favor and two opposed, after 
which the vote had to be taken. Termination of debate could be proposed by either the 
Chairman or a Council member. After two speeches in opposition to the motion, the vote 
was called for; a two-thirds majority has been required to close debate. (Ibid., Arts. 
31-34.) 164. Ibid., Art. 27. 
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order of precedence. ‘The Regulations have determined that amendments 
should be voted on beginning with the one deviating most from the original 
text and ending with the one deviating least. Voting by parts has been pro- 
vided for; such a vote has been followed by a vote on the resolution as a 
whole except when all of the operative clauses have already been rejected. 
After termination of voting, members have had the right to explain their 
votes. 


THE SPECIFIC FUNCTIONS OF THE 
PERMANENT COUNCIL 


The prospective functions of the Permanent Council are both more and 
less than those of the OAS Council. They are less in that they do not include 
formal responsibility for the Council’s former organs, IA-ECOSOC or the 
successor to the Cultural Council, and include much less responsibility for 
specialized conferences and organizations than before. ‘They are less in that 
control over the budget, the election of the Secretary General and Assistant 
Secretary General of the General Secretariat and general supervision of the 
Secretariat have been transferred under the 1967 Protocol of Amendment— 
together with the power to coordinate the work of inter-American agencies 
and to coordinate inter-American with other international activities—to the 
General Assembly. They are greater in that the powers of the Permanent 
Council in the area of pacific settlement have been made more explicit than 
before. One may obtain an idea of the functions of the new Permanent 
Council by looking at the same things that have been considered with re- 
spect to the OAS Council. 


Electoral Functions. The Permanent Council will retain responsibility, 
presumably, for electing members of certain agencies other than the General 
Secretariat for which the OAS Council has performed this office. It will pre- 
sumably continue to select the members of the Commission on Human 
Rights until some other arrangement is made in the Convention on Human 
Rights.* Similarly, it will—at least for the present—continue to select the 
members of the Special Consultative Committee on Security. The Perma- 
nent Council may—although this is by no means certain—select the mem- 
bers of the new Inter-American Committee on Peaceful Settlement, once the 
statutes of that organ of the Permanent Council have been approved by the 
General Assembly. The Permanent Council may have certain electoral func- 
tins in respect to new agencies the creation of which it may recommend to 
the General Assembly or which it may create provisionally when the Gen- 
eral Assembly is not in session.*” It will no longer have anything to do with 


165. Ibid., Arts. 35, 36, 38-42. 166. Amended Charter, Art. 112. 
167. See ibid., Arts. 71, 75, 83. 
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the election of members of the Inter-American Juridical Committee or the 
successor to the Committee for Cultural Action, the Permanent Executive 
Committee of the Inter-American Council for Education, Science, and Cul- 
fone.1° 


Constituent Functions. The Permanent Council is given the right in the 
amended Charter to propose to the General Assembly the “creation, modifi- 
cation, or elimination of Specialized Organizations and other inter-American 
agencies” within its general purview, and in this connection, may ap- 
prove the regulations of all such agencies as may be subsidiary to it.'” 

The Permanent Council will be responsible for undertaking all tasks as- 
signed by the General Assembly and the Meeting of Consultation.’ It is 
more than conceivable that in this connection the Council will be asked to 
draft statutes of new agencies subject to approval of the General Assembly. 


Functions Relating to the General Secretariat. The Permanent Council 
has been given relatively few responsibilities with respect to the General 
Secretariat compared with those of its predecessor, the OAS Council. The 
Permanent Council is to have nothing to do with the selection of the Sec- 
retariat’s top officials or the drafting of the General Secretariat’s regulations. 
It has been directed by the amended Charter, however, to “watch over the 
observance of the standards governing the operation of the General Secre- 
tariat and, when the General Assembly is not in session, adopt provisions of 
a regulatory nature that enable the General Secretariat to carry out its 
administrative functions.” Moreover, so long as the Council serves as Pre- 
paratory Committee for the General Assembly, it will have the opportunity 
to make observations on the budget of the General Secretariat—a function 
which may prove to have substantial importance. The Council’s general 
power to make recommendations to the General Assembly on the overall 
functioning of the OAS also includes the General Secretariat, of course. 


Functions Relating to the Specialized Organizations. Of the existing 
specialized organizations, the Pan American Institute of Geography and 
History will presumably come under the Council for Education, Science, 
and Culture henceforth, while the Indian Institute, Children’s Institute, the 
Institute for the Agricultural Sciences, and the Pan American Health 
Organization will come under the jurisdiction of IA-ECOSOC. Only the 
Inter-American Commission of Women may find itself under the Permanent 
Council, since some of its functions relate to the civil and political rights. If 
it does, should the statutes of the Inter-American Commission of Women re- 
quire modification, the Permanent Council would presumably need to rec- 
ommend the change to the General Assembly. A change in the agreement 


168. See ibid., Arts. 107, 103. 169. Ibid., Art. 71. 170. [bid., Art. 77. 
171. Ibid., Art. 68. 172. Ibid., Art. 91 (b). 
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covering the Commission’s relations with the OAS, however, would involve 
the Secretary General and the General Assembly rather than the Permanent 
Council.” 

It would seem obvious that most of the agreements which have been con- 
cluded between the OAS and the specialized organizations will require revi- 
sion in the light of the elimination of Permanent Council responsibility for 
most of them, and this will doubtless be undertaken at an early date. 


Functions Relating to the General Assembly and the Meeting of 
Consultation. The Permanent Council is to serve as Preparatory Committee 
for the General Assembly until further notice.‘ In that capacity it will pre- 
pare the draft agenda for each session and review the program-budget and 
the draft quota resolution before the Assembly convenes, reporting what- 
ever recommendations it sees fit with respect to the two matters.’ In its 
own right, the Permanent Council will be able to make recommendations to 
the General Assembly in respect to subsidiary organs and agencies and with 
regard to any specialized organizations which may be within its general area 
of operation. 

The Permanent Council will be responsible for convoking the Meetings 
of Consultation. In consultation with the governments, the Permanent 
Council will develop the agenda and regulations of these Meetings. Indeed, 
Chapter XII of the amended Charter transfers to the Permanent Council all 
of the functions in respect to the Meetings formerly exercised by the OAS 
Council. 

Not least, the Permanent Council is to “carry out those decisions of the 
General Assembly or of the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs the implementation of which has not been assigned to any other 
body,’’?” as well as functions specifically assigned to it by either body.’ 


Functions Relating to the Specialized Conferences. The Permanent 
Council may recommend to the General Assembly the convocation of such 
conferences or, in urgent cases and after consulting the governments, may it- 
self convoke such conferences within its area of general responsibility. Just 
where that area begins and ends, however, Articles 80-82 of the revised 
Charter leave vague. 


Functions Pertaining to the Operation of the OAS asa Whole. Asa result 
of an expansion of its contemplated powers by the Third Special Confer- 
ence, the Permanent Council will have the authority to “submit recom- 
mendations to the General Assembly with regard to the functioning of the 
Organization and the coordination of its subsidiary organs, agencies, and 
committees” and to “present to the General Assembly any observations it 


173. See ibid., Art. 134. 174. [bid., Art. 91 (c) . 175. [bid., Art. 58. 
176. Ibid., Art. 91 (a) . 177. Ibid., Art. 80. 178. Ibid., Arts. 71, 72, 128. 
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may have regarding the reports of the Inter-American Juridical Committee 
and the Inter-American Commission on Human Rights.”**® While all of 
these agencies will report individually to the General Assembly and the co- 
ordinating function vests primarily in the latter, the Assembly may be ex- 
pected to act largely on Permanent Council recommendation in this matter. 


Coordination of OAS with U.N. Activities. Here again the principal re- 
sponsibility has been transferred to the General Assembly.** Nevertheless at 
the request of member states and with cooperation from appropriate organs 
of the OAS, the Permanent Council will be able to draw up agreements “‘to 
promote and facilitate cooperation between the Organization of American 
States and the United Nations.” Such agreements, however, will be subject 
to approval by the General Assembly.*” 


Functions as Provisional Organ of Consultation. The Permanent Coun- 
cil is to inherit the functions of the OAS Council in this respect. It will 
therefore be entitled to function provisionally as Organ of Consultation 
under the Treaty until a Meeting of Consultation convenes. In that capacity 
it will presumably continue to be able to make the investigations and per- 
form the informal conciliatory functions which the OAS Council has under- 
taken since 1947 until the governments decide that a Meeting shall actually 
be held. In the event of armed attack, of course, the Permanent Council will 
be duty bound to call a Meeting without delay. 

There is some question, it must be admitted, as to whether the fact that 
the General Assembly is to be in annual session and may meet in special ses- 
sion will make inroads into some past activity of the Council serving provi- 
sionally as Organ of Consultation. The Permanent Council may find itself 
less frequently resorting to the technique of convoking a Meeting and then 
proceeding to attempt to settle disputes than the Council has in the past. 
What happens in this direction, of course, will depend on the governments. 


New Functions in the Area of Pacific Settlement. The 1967 amendments 
to the Charter have laid down in some detail procedures which augment the 
Council’s legal role in pacific settlement though they continue to fall far 
short of formal power to conciliate disputes. Under the amended Charter, 
the Permanent Council is to “keep vigilance over the maintenance of 
friendly relations among the Member States, and for that purpose shall 
effectively assist them in the peaceful settlement of their disputes,”** in ac- 
cordance with provisions that instruct the Council to establish an Inter- 
American Committee on Peaceful Settlement as its subsidiary organ, with 


_ statutes approved by the General Assembly." In the event a dispute arises 


between member states, the parties are authorized to request the good offices 


179. Ibid., Art. 91 (e), (6). 180. [bid., Art. 52 (b) . 181. Ibid., Art. 52 (c). 
182. Ibid., Art. 91 (d) . 183. Ibid., Art. 82. 184. [bid., Art. 83. 
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of the Council, in which event the latter may recommend a procedure of 
settlement. If the parties so request, the Chairman of the Council is to refer 
the dispute to the Inter-American Committee on Peaceful Settlement im- 
mediately." With or without the help of the Committee on Peaceful Settle- 
ment, the Permanent Council is entitled to investigate the dispute. With the 
assent of the appropriate party or parties, the investigation may take place 
on national territory. In the event that none of the procedures outlined in 
Article 24 is being used,"’ any party to the dispute may take it to the Coun- 
cil, in which case the Council is to refer the request to the Committee. The 
latter, if it deems the dispute to be within its jurisdiction, is to offer its good 
offices to the other party or parties. If accepted, the Committee is authorized 
to recommend procedures of settlement. In this connection the Committee 
may investigate the facts, and may do so on the territory of any party with 
that party’s assent.*** If the offer should be declined, the Committee is to re- 
port that fact to the Permanent Council “without prejudice to its taking 
steps to restore relations between the parties, if they were interrupted, or to 
reestablish harmony between them.’’** The Council thus informed may at- 
tempt to bring the parties together in an effort to restore diplomatic rela- 
tions, if broken, or to “reestablish harmony.” If necessary, the Council may 
urge conservatory measures. If any of the parties still should refuse the good 
offices of the Council and its Committee, the Council is to report the situa- 
tion to the General Assembly.’ In making decisions under the foregoing 
provisions of the amended Charter, the Council is to operate on the basis of 
a two-thirds majority of the total membership exclusive of the disputants.™ 
In their efforts to assist in the settlement of disputes, both the Council and 
the Committee on Peaceful Settlement are to abide by the provisions of the 
Charter and “the principles and standards of international law, as well as 
take into account the existence of treaties in force between the parties.’ 

It will be seen from the foregoing that good offices and investigation are 
as far as the Permanent Council is authorized by the amended Charter to go 
on its own motion. It is conceivable, however, that the General Assembly, to 
which the Council is to report the failure of its efforts, might authorize some 
further form of action, as Secretary General Mora suggested on the occasion 
of the Third Special Inter-American Conference. While his view was con- 
tested by several governments, the General Assembly may prove him right 
in the long run.” 


185. Tbid., Art. 84. 186. Art. 85. 

187. Namely: “direct negotiation, good offices, mediation, investigation and conciliation, 
judicial settlement, arbitration, and those which the parties to the dispute may especially 
agree upon at any time.” 188. Amended Charter, Art. 86. 

189. [bid., Art. 87. 190. Art. 88. 

191. “Except for such decisions as the rules of procedure provide shall be adopted by a 
simple majority.” (Amended Charter, Art. 89.) 

192. Ibid., Art. go. 193. See infra, chap. xi. 
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ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE OF 
THE PERMANENT COUNCIL 


Seat. The amended Charter specifies the seat of the General Secretariat 
as the seat of the Permanent Council; this means, of course, that the Per- 
manent Council will continue to have its headquarters in Washington, D.C. 


Delegations. The Permanent Council is to consist of one Representative 
especially chosen for Council membership by each member state of the 
OAS; the Representative holds the rank of Ambassador. In addition, the 
member governments may accredit acting representatives, alternates, and 
any advisers deemed desirable.”° Under the amended Charter, the Perma- 
nent Council is to continue to be a one-level body. As before, if ministerial- 
level discussions are wanted, they may take place at Meetings of Consulta- 
tion, informal meetings of Foreign Ministers, or at ministerial-level meetings 
of other Ministers in connection with specialized conferences or otherwise. 

The OAS Secretary General is to participate without vote.'*° 


Chairman and Vice-Chairman. Following United Nations practice, the 
principle of rotation has been introduced into the selection of the Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman of the Permanent Council. The post of Chairman is to 
rotate in alphabetical order of country names in Spanish; that of Vice- 
Chairman to rotate in reverse alphabetical order of country names in Span- 
ish. The term of neither officer is specified in the Charter; that document 
states only that the terms may not be longer than six months, and leaves it 
to the Council’s statutes to determine their precise length.1” 

There has been no indication of change in the duties of either officer. 
The precise details are to be covered in the statutes of the Permanent Coun- 
cil. 

Permanent Council Secretariat. The Assistant Secretary General of the 
OAS continues ex officio to be Secretary of the Permanent Council,'® while 
secretariat services will continue to be provided by the General Secretariat.’ 


Committees. It is to be assumed that the Permanent Council, like its 
predecessor, will continue to work through a structure of permanent and 
special committees, with the permanent committees tailored to the new 
functions of the parent body. Thus one can anticipate retention of a Gen- 
eral Committee, a Committee on Program and Budget or the equivalent— 
to deal with the Permanent Council’s functions as Preparatory Committee 
to the General Assembly—a Committee on Juridical-Political Affairs, a 
Committee on Regulations and Procedure, and possibly a Committee on 


194. Amended Charter, Art. 92. 195. [bid., Art. 78. 196. [bid., Art. 116 
197. Ibid., Art. 79. 198. Ibid., Art. 121. 199. [bid., Art. 118 (d) . 
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Public Information. The continuation of the OAS Council committees on 
Inter-American Conferences, Inter-American Organizations, and Economic 
and Social Affairs are much more problematical. ‘The Inter-American Com- 
mittee on Pacific Settlement will be subsidiary to the Council, but will pre- 
sumably have a status quite different from that of the permanent Council 
committees. 

If some of the former committees are retained, their functions will, in 
some cases, be altered to fit the new situation. In any case, detailed informa- 
tion will be found in the new statutes of the Permanent Council. 


Sessions. The new statutes will also cover the sessions of the Permanent 
Council. Whether the reduced functions of the Council will make it possible 
to hold fewer meetings than the OAS Council remains to be seen. When the 
changes in Council functions were first mooted, it was assumed that that 
body would have a much greater role in pacific settlement than had the 
OAS Council. If this proves to be true, the old schedule may well be re- 
tained. The same holds if the Permanent Council should spend more time 
surveying the general functioning of the Organization (with a view to mak- 
ing recommendations to the General Assembly) than the old Council ever 
found time to do. There is in any case little doubt that the Permanent 
Council will continue to hold “protocolary meetings” for ceremonial pur- 
poses. 

Procedure. The Permanent Council will determine, in drafting the 
Council’s new statutes for approval by the General Assembly,” whether to 
continue its former procedures virtually unchanged or not. As of the middle 
of 1968, it seemed more than possible that the Permanent Council would ad- 
here quite closely to the procedures of its predecessor. 


CONCLUSION 


The powers of the new Permanent Council are more fully elaborated in 
respect to pacific settlement than ever before. At the same time, its role has 
been seriously reduced in other areas, compared with the OAS Council, 
while it continues to have a degree of residual responsibility for the general 
functioning of the OAS through the fact that it may call the General Assem- 
bly’s attention to deficiencies. Theoretically on a par with the Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic and Social Council and the Council for Education, Science, 
and Culture, the residual responsibility just mentioned may—together with 
the Permanent Council’s powers under the Rio Treaty—mean in the long 
run that the Permanent Council is at least primus inter pares, despite the 
fact that as of 1968, the Latin American governments appeared to be a 
good deal more interested in the activities of the Economic and Social 
Council than in those of the Permanent Council. 


200. Ibid., Art. 77. 


CHAPTER VII 
hie LEGON e Al, COUNCILS 


In moving from the theoretically somewhat concentrated system created in 
1948 to the significantly more decentralized system aspired to in 1967, the 
governments have taken important steps which alter the status not only of 
the original OAS Council but also that of those technical Councils which 
under the original Charter were designated as its “organs”: the Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic and Social Council (I[A-ECOSOC), the Council of Jurists, 
and the Cultural Council. 

The Ninth Conference, in creating these organs of the OAS Council, was 
seeking a device which would facilitate the consolidation of previously 
widely dispersed activities by bodies of experts operating under its general 
supervision. At the same time the governments wished to preserve all of the 
virtues of decentralization and stimulate new activity in areas in which 
cooperative action was considered desirable. In using the term “organ,” how- 
ever, the 1948 Charter created the false impression that the three subordi- 
nate Councils were to be viewed as instrumentalities through which the 
Council’s own goals were to be met. In point of fact, however, IA-ECOSOC, 
the Council of Jurists, and the Cultural Council were means for achieving 
the purposes of the governments and the general purposes of the OAS, 
rather than any special ends of the OAS Council. The latter had been given 
some control over these bodies, but its powers fell far short of an ability to 
determine what they should and should not do. This was especially true of 
IA-ECOSOC, where ministerial-level meetings eventually gave direct goy- 
ernmental sanction to programs recommended by experts, without reference 
to the OAS Council. 

Considering this fact and the related fact of the importance which the 
governments attributed to economic and social development, considering 
the ever-broadening scope of Cultural Council activities, and considering 
the infrequent meetings of the Council of Jurists, the 1967 decision to elimi- 
nate the Council of Jurists and substitute three coordinate Councils for the 
existing arrangement was not unexpected. The Permanent Council has been 
considered in the last chapter. This chapter will concern itself with IA- 
ECOSOC, with the Cultural Council and its successor, and with the Council 
of Jurists, which is earmarked for oblivion. 

Under the 1948 Charter the “organs” of the OAS Council were given au- 
tonomy in their technical activities, and were warned not to infringe the ju- 
risdiction of the Council. Each comprised representation from all OAS 
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members, and was to render technical assistance to the governments on re- 
quest and advise the OAS Council in technical matters. The latter had to 
approve their statutes and was ultimately responsible for seeing that, as di- 
rected by the Charter, they established “cooperative relations” with the ap- 
propriate agencies of the United Nations and with other “national and in- 
ternational agencies that function within their respective spheres of action.”* 
The 1967 amendments of the Charter insert into that document a new 
chapter devoted to provisions common to the Permanent Council, IA- 
ECOSOC, and the Inter-American Council for Education, Science, and 
Culture.’ The new stipulations fix the coordinate status of the three councils, 
each of which depends directly from the new General Assembly. They give 
every OAS member representation on each Council and determine equality 
of voting rights. They authorize each Council to make recommendations 
within its general sphere, and to present to the General Assembly such pro- 
posals, including draft treaties and recommendations pertaining to the 
creation of new specialized organizations or the elimination of old ones or 
the convocation of specialized conferences, as it may choose.* ‘They authorize 
each to coordinate the work of inter-American agencies within its special 
field, and to make such proposals to specialized conferences within its area 
as seems desirable. In cooperation with the General Secretariat, and to the 
extent of its capacity, each Council is to render the governments such infor- 
mation and services as they may request. Each Council has the right to re- 
quest information or services from the other Councils and agencies of the 
Inter-American System. The new provisions empower the Councils to estab- 
lish such subsidiary agencies and organs as they deem necessary, normally 
with the prior consent of the General Assembly but by way of exception, 
and provisionally, without it. Each Council has the power to formulate its 
statutes (which require the approval of the General Assembly), and rules 
of procedure as well as the regulations governing its subsidiaries. The 
Councils may meet in any member state with the assent of that member.* 


INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Evolution. By 1967 the Inter-American Economic and Social Council 
was the principal general planning and policy body for achieving the pur- 


1.1948 Charter, Arts. 58-62. 

2. Chap. xiii, “The Councils of the Oureaiton Common Provisions.” 

3. Ibid., Arts. 68-72. Under circumstances of urgency and after consulting the govern- 
ments, each Council may itself convoke specialized conferences. (Amended Charter, Art. 
as 
: a Ibid., Arts. 71-77. In creating subsidiary agencies, each Council, as far as possible, is 
to “follow the criteria of rotation and equitable geographical representation.” (Ibid., Art. 


75+) 
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poses of the Alliance for Progress. Descendant of the wartime Financial 
and Economic Advisory Committee,® the effectiveness of IA-ECOSOC had 
been impaired for a number of years after its creation by a difference of 
opinion between the United States and the Latin American countries as to 
what the OAS ought to do to assist in the developmental process, as well as 
by problems centering upon the personnel of [A-ECOSOC and its staff. 

During this early period the Latin American countries had tended to 
place more faith in the U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America 
(ECLA) than in IA-ECOSOG, and had assigned something less than their 
best technically qualified people to represent them in the latter agency; nev- 
ertheless they kept pressing for a strengthening of IA-ECOSOC—at the 
Tenth Conference in 1954, at the Panama meeting of American Presidents 
in 1956, in the sessions of the Committee of Presidential Representatives in 
1957, in the Special Committee to Study the Formulation of New Measures 
for Economic Cooperation in 1958-60, and elsewhere.® 


5. See chap. i, supra, pp. 20, 22-23. 

6. See Mexican draft resolution presented to the Tenth Conference, in Mexico, Secre- 
taria de Relaciones Exteriores, México en la X Conferencia Interamericana, 2 vols. 
(Mexico City, 1958), I, 305-7, and the remarks of Dr. Lleras Camargo at that 
Conference, in Inter-American Conference (Tenth), Diario (Caracas, 1954), p. 107. 
Resolution LXXXVI of that Conference (The Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council and Appended Suggestions for the Revision of its Statutes) stressed the impor- 
tance of ECOSOC’s role and suggested that the governments appoint persons of sufficient 
importance to represent them there; Paragraph 3 recommended that the OAS Council 
revise [A-ECOSOC’s Statutes in order to give that body greater flexibility and effectiveness. 
(Final Act [Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1954], pp. 87-89.) The Fourth 
Extraordinary Meeting of IA-ECOSOC (ministerial-level), held from November 
22—-December 2, 1954, in Resolution 41/54, urged, in effect, that the reform of ECOSOC’s 
Statutes be got on with. (“Reunion de ministros de hacienda,” Anales de la OEA, VI 
[1954], 269.) The Committee of Presidential Representatives (Recommendation 27) 
recommended in 1957: “(1) that the IA-ECOSOC immediately study and adopt whatever 
measures it can put into practice at once to improve its functioning; (2) that the 
governments always keep in mind, in appointing their representatives to the IA-ECOSOC, 
the necessity of strengthening the composition of the Council in order to make its 
activities increasingly more effective and extensive; (3) that the IA-ECOSOC study the 
possibility of adopting measures enabling the governments of the member states to seek, in 
that Council, solutions to the inter-American economic and social problems that in its 
opinion can be solved by consultation; and that on the basis of this study, it formulate 
appropriate recommendations; (4) that the IA-ECOSOC, without prejudice to the pro- 
grams it has under consideration, give special attention to the following matters: trade of 
basic products of interest to the producer countries of the Continent, movement of private 
capital, transportation, social security, and cooperatives, and that, for these purposes, the 
expansion and improvement of the services of the Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs of the Pan American Union are recommended; and (5) that consideration be given 
to the desirability of improving the Department’s administrative organization.” (Quoted 
in Organization of American States, Secretary General, The Organization of American 
States, 1954-1959 [Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1959], p. 39.) Resolution XXV 
(The Strengthening of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council) of the 1957 
Economic Conference of the Organization of American States stressed the same theme. 
(Final Act [Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1957], p. 51.) A strengthening of 
representation in [A-ECOSOC was called for by the January 7, 1959, resolution of the OAS 
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Reorganization of 1960-61. As a result of a recommendation included in 
the Act of Bogota, approved at the meeting of the OAS Council’s Special 
Committee to Study the Formulation of New Measures for Economic Coop- 
eration in the Colombian capital in September 1960,’ the OAS Council, by 
resolution of October 26, 1960, convoked a Special Meeting of Senior Goy- 
ernment Representatives to Strengthen the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council.* This meeting, held at the Pan American Union November 
28 to December g, 1960, adopted eight recommendations, all of which were 
approved by the OAS Council on December 21.° These recommendations 
called not only for an important reorganization of [A-ECOSOC but also for 
an enlargement of the activities of the Pan American Union relating to eco- 
nomic and social development. In approving the recommendations, the 
OAS Council committed itself not only to a revision of the Statutes of IA- 
ECOSOC but also to a reorganization of the Pan American Union’s structure 
and functions insofar as the latter pertained to economic and social matters. 
These commitments were met by the approval by the OAS Council of new 
Statutes for IA-ECOSOC on November 21, 1961,’° and by the necessary 
changes in the Regulations of the Pan American Union. IA-ECOSOC had 
the task of bringing its Regulations into conformity with its new Statutes. 


Purposes and General Functions. The chief purpose of IA-ECOSOC was 
declared in the 1948 Charter to be “the promotion of the economic and so- 
cial welfare of the American nations through effective cooperation for the 
better utilization of their natural resources, the development of their agri- 
culture and industry and the raising of the standards of living of their 
peoples.”* The amended Charter proclaims the purpose to be “to promote 
cooperation among the American countries in order to attain accelerated eco- 
nomic and social development, in accordance with the standards set forth in 


Council. (Decisiones tomadas en las sesiones, XII [1959], 2.) In July the OAS Council 
appointed a working group to study a complete reorganization of IA-ECOSOC; this group 
began meeting in September 1959; IA-ECOSOC also appointed a committee to study the 
problem in October 1959. (OAS, Secretary General, The Organization of American States, 
1954-1959, Pp. 40.) 

7.See Part IV of the Act of Bogota. The text may be found easily in “Promoting 
Economic and Social Advancement in the Americas,” Department of State Bulletin, XLIII 
(Oct. 3, 1960) , p. 539. 

8. Organization of American States, Council, Decisiones tomadas en las sesiones, XIII 
(1960) , 79-80. 

g.Ibid., pp. 89-90. For a summary of these recommendations, see Organization of 
American States, Secretary General, Annual Report ... to the Council of the Organiza- 
tion, 1960 (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1961) , pp. 24-25. 

10. Inter-American Economic and Social Council, Statutes Approved by the Council of 
the Organization of American States on November 15, 1961 (OEA/Ser.H/1.1; Washington, 
D.C.: Pan American Union, 1962). The Statutes may be amended by the OAS Council. 
(Ibid., Art. 31.) 

11. 1948 Charter, Art. 63. See also IA-ECOSOGC, Statutes (1961), Art. 1. 
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Chapters VII and VIII.”” The change in phrasing voices something of the 
change in emphasis which the amended chapters on economic and social 
standards made very explicit.” 

The Charter statements of general functions also reflect the different em- 
phasis. To achieve the purposes stated in 1948, IA-ECOSOC was authorized 
to suggest various means of providing technical assistance for development, 
coordinate inter-American economic and social activities, make studies of 
various kinds and issue reports expected to be of assistance to OAS members, 
propose the holding of specialized conferences, and carry out any additional 
tasks which might be assigned by the Conference, Meeting of Consult- 
ation, or OAS Council. In addition to the foregoing, IA-ECOSOC had the 
function of serving as a channel for consultation on the part of governments 
of states whose economies were “affected by serious conditions that cannot 
be satisfactorily remedied by [their] own unaided effort,’ with a view to 
achieving solutions.* 

In contrast, the amended Charter directs [A-ECOSOC to: recommend 
and evaluate member action programs; promote as well as coordinate OAS 
economic and social activity, and mesh its program with those of the other 
OAS Councils; cooperate with other international organizations and agen- 
cies, especially as regards technical assistance; and contribute to the solution 
of cases coming under Article 35."° 


12. Amended Charter, Art. 94. 13. Infra, chap. xiii. 

14.1948 Charter, Art. 64. These functions were slightly rephrased in Art. 2 of 
IA-ECOSOGC, Statutes (1961) . 

15.See 1948 Charter, Art. 27: “If the economy of an American State is affected by 
serious conditions that cannot be satisfactorily remedied by its own unaided effort, such 
State may place its economic problems before the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council to seek through consultation the most appropriate solution for such problems.” 
When consultation of this sort was called for, a special meeting of IA-ECOSOC was to be 
convoked. No such consultation was requested prior to the beginning of 1962, but it 
should be kept in mind that urgent economic problems have been dealt with in Meetings 
of Consultation both before and after that date. Note in this connection the OAS Council 
resolution of July 8, 1959: ‘‘‘1. That should an American state find itself in the situation 
envisaged in Article 27 of the Charter ..., but one that because of its urgency and 
importance requires immediate attention on a higher level, it will be appropriate for it to 
request a Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs ... to consider the 
problem and to seek solutions thereto through inter-American cooperative action.’” 
Paragraph 3 of the same Resolution provides that IA-ECOSOC will “ ‘cooperate with the 
Council of the Organization in preparing for the Meeting of Consultation and act as 
advisory organ thereof.’’’ (Quoted from Doc. C-sa-331, Res. II, p. 5 [Council Series], by 
Manuel Canyes, The Meetings of Consultation; Their Origin, Significance and Role in 
Inter-American Relations [3rd ed.; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1962], p. 27.) 
See also IA-ECOSOC, Statutes (1961) , Art. 20(c). 

16. Amended Charter, Art. 95. Art. 35 reads: “The Member States agree to join together 
in seeking a solution to urgent or critical problems that may arise whenever the economic 
development or stability of any Member State is seriously affected by conditions that 
cannot be remedied through the efforts of that State.” 
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Under both the original and the amended Charters, IA-ECOSOC is in- 
structed to provide requested technical services for the governments.” 

In the exercise of its functions, [A-ECOSOC has always enjoyed a sub- 
stantial degree of autonomy. Prior to the amendment of the Charter, how- 
ever, it was to report to the OAS Council at the end of every meeting and 
was empowered to “consult with that Council when the nature of the sub- 
ject so require[d].”** Prior to amendment, similarly, ECOSOC recommenda- 
tions to the governments had to be reported to the OAS Council.”® The 
amendments to the Charter of 1967 relieve IA-ECOSOC of the report duty 
as far as the Permanent Council is concerned. It reports to and is responsi- 
ble to the General Assembly only. 

Organization and Procedure. Unlike the Permanent Council, IA- 
ECOSOC operates at both ministerial and expert levels; in both cases all 
OAS members are entitled to be represented. For some years the permanent 
IA-ECOSOC delegation of each member has comprised a Titular Represent- 
ative of Ministerial rank, if possible, and such alternates, counselors, and 
advisers as the member may wish to designate.”® Anxious to ensure continua- 
tion of a ministerial-level body, the amended Charter makes explicit provi- 
sion for such representatives.** The high-ranking Representatives are to be 
assisted by such other personnel as the member country may deem necessary. 

For the last five years or so, IA-ECOSOC has met annually at both expert 
and ministerial levels, and in special session on call of the Inter-American 
Conference, the Meeting of Consultation, the OAS Council, or the Chair- 
man of I[A-ECOSOC in consultation with the members of the latter.” Under 
the revised Charter, there is to be one ministerial-level meeting a year. 
ECOSOC is also to meet, however, on its own initiative, on call of the 
Assembly or Meeting of Consultation, or as required to deal with cases aris- 
ing under Article 35 of the Charter.” 

Each recent ministerial-level Meeting has been preceded by a Meeting at 
Expert Level. The Fourth Annual Meeting of IA-ECOSOG, March 15—April 
1, 1966, determined that in future, the Meeting at Expert Level would not 
itself adopt resolutions but would confine itself to drafting resolutions for 
action at the Meeting at Ministerial Level.** Prior to the amendment of the 


17. 1948 Charter, Art. 60; this Article also provided for technical advice to be given the 
OAS Council. Article 73 of the revised Charter provides: “The Councils, to the extent of 
their ability, and with the cooperation of the General Secretariat, shall render to the 
Governments such specialized services as the latter may request.” 


18. IA-ECOSOG, Statutes (1961) , Arts. 4, 7. 19. Ibid., Art. 6. 
20. Ibid., Arts. 8-10, 13. The Secretary General of the OAS is always notified of these 
appointments. 21. Amended Charter, Art. 93. 


22.IA-ECOSOC, Statutes (1961), Arts. 11, 20. Special meetings convoked by the 
IA-ECOSOC were to occur when the importance of the matter warranted it, or when a 
meeting was requested under Article 27 of the 1948 Charter. 

23. Amended Charter, Art. 96. 

24. Organization of American States, Secretary General, Annual Report, Fiscal Year 
1965-1966 (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1967), p. 31. 
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Charter, the Statutes of IA-ECOSOC provided that annual meetings might 
be held at the Pan American Union or elsewhere, as the majority of the 
Council might decide; a majority of the member states was required for a 
quorum.” Since the amended Charter makes no reference to the matter, the 
earlier provisions will presumably hold until IA-ECOSOC revises its Stat- 
utes in some other direction. 

The yearly meetings provided for by the 1961 Statutes carry out an an- 
nual review of the progress of the member states towards economic and so- 
cial development, consider activities to be undertaken between meetings, 
and help to coordinate the work of specialized organizations and specialized 
conferences operating in the economic and social fields. 

Prior to the 1967 amendments to the Charter, the Annual Meeting at 
Expert Level adopted its own agenda on the basis of proposals of member 
governments and the Pan American Union (General Secretariat). It had, 
however, (1) to make a tentative analysis of progress toward economic and 
social development during the previous year for the consideration of the An- 
nual Meeting at Ministerial Level; (2) to analyze for review by the minis- 
terial-level Meeting the work of the General Secretariat during the past 
year in the fields of IA-ECOSOC’s competence and make recommendations 
to that Meeting with respect thereto; (3) to review the anticipated eco- 
nomic and social program and budget of the Pan American Union for the 
next fiscal year and make recommendations to the ministerial-level Meet- 
ing on that program; (4) to review the proposed work program and budget 
of the Technical Cooperation Program of the OAS and make appropriate 
recommendations to the ministerial-level Meeting; (5) to approve a draft 
agenda for the ministerial-level Meeting; (6) to examine the annual re- 
ports of the specialized organizations and the reports of specialized confer- 
ences, formulating such observations and recommendations as it might 
wish; (7) to make recommendations to the OAS Council concerning the 
dates and agendas of the specialized conference; (8) to approve the regula- 
tions of the specialized conferences; and (g) to undertake any other tasks 
which might be assigned to it. 

The Annual Meeting at the Ministerial Level has made final decisions 
on points 2-5 above. Approval of the proposed program and budget of the 
economic and social activities of the Pan American Union has required a 
two-thirds vote and has been subject to final decision by the OAS Council. 
Approval of the projected work program and budget of the Program of 
Technical Cooperation has been followed by pledges to finance it.”* 

With the Charter amendments of 1967, the former OAS Council has 
gone out of the picture. Insofar as the Permanent Council serves as Prepara- 
tory Committee for the General Assembly, recommendations on program 


25. IA-ECOSOC, Statutes (1961) , Arts. 14, 15. 
26. IA-ECOSOG, Statutes (1961), Art. 19(c), (f), (g)- 
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and budget in the economic and social fields become subject to whatever 
comments the Permanent Council may wish to make. Final decisions in 
these matters, however, are to be made by the General Assembly. Recom- 
mendations on the dates and agendas of specialized conferences are nor- 
mally to be determined by IA-ECOSOC, assuming that the convocation of 
the conferences has already received the approval of the General Assembly. 
In urgent cases, of course, the IA-ECOSOC may convoke such conferences 
without regard to the normal procedures. 

‘The annual review of development progress has been, and continues to 
be, perhaps the most important aspect of ECOSOC’s work. The review is 
based on material furnished by the governments, the Pan American Union, 
and the work done by the Annual Meeting at Expert Level. According to 
the 1961 ECOSOC Statutes, the review was to cover “the progress made in 
the formulation, financing, and execution of the national development pro- 
grams” and was to include an analysis and discussion of each country’s prob- 
lems and an exchange of ideas on “possible measures that might be adopted 
to intensify that progress.” In the process, the Meeting was to make “such 
recommendations as may be considered appropriate with respect to general 
policies and measures to promote economic and social development in ac- 
cordance with the Act of Bogota and the Charter of Punta del Este.’’** The 
annual review was to culminate in an “Annual Report on the Progress and 
Prospects of Economic and Social Development in Latin America, which 
[was to] cover the principal achievements in, and problems of, economic 
and social development, the future tasks that need[ed] emphasis, and the 
outlook for the area as a whole.”** The report was not, however, to “endorse 
or condemn the programs or policies of any country in particular, but. . . 
make generalized evaluations.” This caveat, unfortunately—consistent as 
it may have been with the nonintervention principle—meant that the gloves 
were still on as far as evaluation of individual country policy was concerned. 
The Latin Americans were not yet ready to accept that degree of outspoken 
criticism which had long characterized the NATO Annual Review and was 
necessitated by the magnitude of the development task. They did not ac- 
cept it, indeed, until CIAP was created and the concept of evaluation was 
introduced into the functions of ECOSOC in the process of amending the 
Charter. However that may be, on the basis of the annual review and taking 
into account the Annual Report, the ministerial-level Meeting was to rec- 
ommend “policies and measures of inter-American cooperation intended to 


accelerate the progress of economic and social development in the American 


states.”%° 
Apart from these things, the ministerial-level Meeting was to designate 


the panel of experts called for in the Charter of Punta del Este (Title H, 


27.Ibid., Art. 19 (d) . 28. Loc. cit. 29. Loc. cit. 30. [bid., Art. 19 (e) . 
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Chapter V, par. 2) to assist with development planning,** recommend to the 
OAS Council the place and date of the next Annual Meeting, and take ac- 
tion on such other matters as it might have before it.*” 

The new arrangements were promising, but by 1962 the American gov- 
ernments were seriously concerned because the goals of the Alliance for 
Progress were not being met fast enough. Resolution A-8 of the First An- 
nual Meeting at Ministerial Level therefore asked former President Lleras 
Camargo of Colombia and former President Kubitschek of Brazil to study 
whether the Inter-American System, as organized, met the needs of the Al- 
liance. This committee of two recommended the creation of a “permanent, 
multilateral body representing the Alliance for Progress’ to further the 
development process. On the basis of this recommendation, the Second 
ministerial-level Meeting of IA-ECOSOC, in 1963, established the Inter- 
American Committee on the Alliance for Progress (CIAP) as a 


special, permanent committee of the Inter-American Economic and So- 
cial Council for the purpose of representing multilaterally the Alliance 
for Progress and, in the same way, coordinating and promoting its imple- 
mentation in accordance with the Charter of Punta del Este, and of 
carrying out the mandates of this resolution and those it receives from 
the Council of the Organization of American States or the Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic and Social Council.** 


The new Committee was to function within the framework of decisions 
reached at the ministerial-level ECOSOC Meetings. With this step, the gov- 
ernments felt that they had cleared the way for the more effective function- 
ing of ECOSOC in the interest of the development program.” 

That it had done so has been attested by numerous observers. It is also 
suggested by the agenda for the various Annual Meetings. The agenda for 
the Third ministerial-level Meeting of December 1964 included the fol- 
lowing topics: “Annual Review of the Alliance for Progress’; “Foreign 
Trade and Latin American Economic Integration”; “Special Development 
Assistance Fund”; “Programs and Budgets’; and “Other Matters.’’** The 
agenda for the Fourth ministerial-level Meeting, held at Buenos Aires from 


31. See Organization of American States, Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 


Alliance for Progress; Official Documents Emanating from Special Meeting ... at the 
Ministerial Level (OEA/Ser.H/X.1; Es-RE-Doc. 145 Rev. 3; Punta del Este, Uruguay, 
1961) , p. 16. 32. IA-ECOSOG, Statutes (1961) , Art. 19 (h), (i), (j)- 

33. Inter-American Economic and Social Council, Second Annual Meeting .. . at the 


Ministerial Level (San Paulo, Brazil, November 11-16, 1963), Final Report (OEA/ 
Ser.H/X.4; Dec. 6, 1963; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1963), p. 10. 

34. For a discussion of CIAP’s organization and functions, see below, pp. 225-29. 

35. Inter-American Economic and Social Council, Annual Meeting ... at the Minis- 
terial Level (Third) (OEA/Ser.H/XII.9; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1964) , 


pp. 5-6. 
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March 25, to April 1, 1966, included: ‘Review of the First Five Years of the 
Alliance for Progress”; “Foreign Trade and International Finance”; “Rural 
Development”; “Consideration of Conclusions Emanating from the Second 
Special Inter-American Conference’; “Budgetary Matters’; and “Appoint- 
ment of New Members of the Inter-American Committee on the Alliance 
for Progress.’’** 

The officers of IA-ECOSOC include a Chairman and First and Second 
Vice-Chairmen™ elected for one-year terms at the beginning of each Annual 
Meeting at Ministerial Level and ineligible for re-election for the term im- 
mediately following. The Chairman has the usual duties of a presiding 
officer; he also represents IA-ECOSOC at international meetings at which 
the Council chooses to be represented.** ‘The General Secretariat furnishes 
the secretariat for ECOSOC. The Executive Secretary of IA-ECOSOC has 
been designated by the OAS Secretary General under Article 88 of the 1948 
Charter. Ever since the creation of the post of Assistant Secretary for Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs of the Pan American Union in 1960, that officer has 
served ECOSOC in the position indicated. The same arrangement is to 
continue under the amended Charter. That document provides that the Sec- 
retary General, after consulting ECOSOC and with its approval, is to desig- 
nate an Executive Secretary for Economic and Social Affairs who is also to 
serve as the secretary of ECOSOC. 

Like most international bodies, IA-ECOSOC does a great deal of work at 
meetings at both levels in committee.*° The Fourth Annual Meeting at Ex- 
pert Level, for example, had five working committees, while the ministerial- 
level Meeting similarly established working committees for the several 
items on its agenda. Committee officers normally include a chairman, vice- 
chairman, rapporteur, and secretary. 

Apart from working committees which function at the Annual Meetings 
at both levels, IA-ECOSOC is entitled to establish, and has from time to 
time established, special or permanent committees which function between 
Meetings. For example, The Second ministerial-level Meeting (1963) cre- 
ated a Special Committee on Labor Matters, a Special Committee on Latin 
American Coordination (SCLAC) ,# and a special committee to be called 
the Inter-American Telecommunications Commission (CITEL) ,* as well 
as a Special Committee on Manufactures and Semimanufactures.“ Prior to 
the creation of CIAP, wide use was made of special and permanent commit- 
tees. Since CIAP has begun to operate at high speed, it has apparently 


36. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, pp. 31-32. 

37. The Annual Meetings at expert level have the same posts, with the chief delegate 
from the appropriate country serving in lieu of the Minister. 

38. IA-ECOSOC, Statutes (1961) , Arts. 16, 17, 19 (a) . 

39. Amended Charter, Art. 123. 40. See IA-ECOSOC, Statutes (1961), Art. 22. 

41. IA-ECOSOC, Annual Meeting, Ministerial Level (Second) , op. cit., pp. 21-22. 

42. Ibid., pp. 17-19. 43-Tbid., pp. 23-24. 44. Ibid., pp. 19-20. 
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largely superseded committees of that sort.** Certain technical committees of 
ECOSOC, however, such as the Permanent Technical Committee on Ports, 
continue to meet.*® 


Inter-American Committee on the Alliance for Progress (CIAP). More 
important to the work of IA-ECOSOC than any of the above committees, in 
the last few years, has been CIAP. As noted above, this Committee was es- 
tablished in 1963 for the purpose of giving impetus to the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. In this connection the resolution creating it gave CIAP a long list of 
functions designed to enable it to get things done. It has been authorized to 
study problems and recommend solutions, further the multilateralization of 
the Alliance, estimate the financial requirements of development and pro- 
pose and further methods of meeting them, review and make recommenda- 
tions with respect to development plans, coordinate economic integration 
and foreign trade policies, coordinate ECOSOC committee activities and 
convoke necessary meetings, review the appropriate segments of the Pan 
American Union budget, and determine its own rules of procedure.’ For 
their part, the governments agreed that 


45- The Secretary General reported at the end of the 1965-66 fiscal year: “During the 
period covered by this report, it was unnecessary for the special committees of the 
IA-ECOSOC to meet, thanks to the work of CIAP and of subcommittees and working 
groups [of CIAP]. Through the meeting of the latter it was possible to make a sectoral 
analysis of the economy of the region, which in previous years and before the establish- 
ment of CIAP had required meetings of various special committees.” (Annual Report, 
1965-66, Ppp. 32-33-) 46. Ibid., p. 33. 

47. Textually, the duties given CIAP were: 

a. To study the problems that may arise in connection with the Alliance for Progress 
and to resolve them or suggest solutions to the competent authority in each case, in 
accordance with the standards and policies established therefor. b. To promote 
continuing improvements in the process of giving the Alliance a more multilateral 
character. c. To make an annual estimate of the financing actually needed for Latin 
American development and of the total funds that may be available from the various 
domestic and external sources. d. To make a continuing review of national and 
regional plans, steps taken, and efforts made within the framework of the Alliance, 
and to make specific recommendations to the members of the Alliance and to the 
regional organizations in the Hemisphere concerning those plans, steps and efforts. 

. .e. On the basis of the estimates referred to in paragraph gc and the review and 
the recommendations referred to in paragraph gd: 

(i) To prepare and present proposals on the amount and sort of domestic re- 
sources each country would have to utilize to achieve the objectives of the 
Alliance, and 

(ii) To prepare and present annual proposals for determining the distribution 
among the several countries of public funds under the Alliance for Progress 

. which contribute to the external financing of general plans and specific 
programs for the development of the Latin American countries, giving 
special consideration to the progress which, in line with its basic characteris- 
tics, each country makes toward reaching the objectives of the Charter of 

Punta de] Este... . 
f. To cooperate with each country and with the Inter-American Development Bank 
or other financial agents which the country may designate, in their negotiations with 
governments and with any other source of financing for the purpose of obtaining the 
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when providing financial and technical assistance through their own 
agencies and when instructing their representatives in the various inter- 
national organizations that provide such assistance, they [would] give 
special consideration to the recommendations of the Inter-American 
Committee on the Alliance for Progress, in accordance with paragraph 
g.e (ii), regarding the distribution of external funds under the Alliance 
for Progress.** 


What this resolution did, of course, was to create an executive for the Al- 
liance for Progress which had the nominal status of a permanent committee 
of IA-ECOSOC. Or considering ECOSOC’s concentration on the develop- 
ment process, one might perhaps consider CIAP as an executive committee 
of IA-ECOSOC, empowered to act on the latter’s behalf on a full-time basis 
to further the developmental ends of the Alliance. In any case, CIAP is con- 
posed of a Chairman” and seven other members, each with a single vote. 
The chairmanship is elective and runs for a three-year term, with the in- 
cumbent eligible for re-election only once. The other seven members of 
CIAP are “appointed” by ECOSOC for two-year terms.°° (When a matter of 


external assistance required to finance their development programs and plans. g. To 
coordinate those efforts within the Alliance which require multilateral action, such as 
economic integration, foreign trade policies of the area, and, in general, those 
activities which are related to the economic and social development of Latin America 
and which are not specifically assigned to any other body. h. To obtain information 
on the progress made in multilateral investment programs for integration purposes 
and, upon request by the countries concerned, to help in obtaining financing for such 
investments. ... i. To coordinate the work of the special committees of the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council and to decide upon the necessity for 
their meetings, which shall be convoked by the Chairman of the Inter-American 
Committee on the Alliance for Progress. j. To review the budget of the Pan 
American Union for the Alliance for Progress, the budget of the Program of 
Technical Cooperation, and that of any other specific multilateral fund, as prepared 
by the General Secretariat for approval by the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council. k. To review the program and budget prepared by the Secretary General 
with respect to the regular operations of the Secretariat within the purview of the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council—including the items for permanent 
professional and administrative personnel; for the operation of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council, the Inter-American Committee on the Alliance for 
Progress, and the Panel of Experts; and for overhead directly related to these 
operations—for approval by the Inter-American Economic and Social Council... . 
1. To establish its Regulations and the rules of procedure it considers advisable for 
the performance of its functions. 
IA-ECOSOC, Second Annual Meeting . . . at Ministerial Level, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 

48. Ibid., p. 12. 

49. The first Chairman was a Colombian, Carlos Sanz de Santamaria, elected at a 
special session of IA-ECOSOC January 29-February 1, 1964. He was re-elected in February 
1967. (OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1966-67 [OEA/Ser.D/1V.18; Washington, 
D.C.: Pan American Union, n.d.], p. 29.) 

50. The other members of CIAP are elected on the same distribution basis as are the 
Executive Directors of the Inter-American Development Bank. Thus each of the following 
states or group of states has one member: Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua; Mexico, Panama, Dominican Republic; Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay; Argentina, 
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special concern to a particular country is under consideration in CIAP, that 
country is entitled to designate an ad hoc representative to sit with the Com- 
mittee.) Permanent advisers to CIAP include the Secretary General of the 
OAS, the President of the Inter-American Development Bank, the Coordi- 
nator of the Panel of Experts, and the Principal Director of ECLA.*! The 
Panel of Experts established by the Charter of Punta del Este is mentioned 
in the resolution creating CIAP as “the technical arm” of the new Commit- 
tee for the evaluation of programs. The “technical arm” for financing devel- 
opment is the Inter-American Development Bank. 

Among the powers of the Chairman of CIAP is the power to convene 
IA-ECOSOC when he considers a meeting necessary or desirable. He also re- 
ports annually to IA-ECOSOC on the progress made pursuant to the Com- 
mittee’s mandate. Responsible only to CIAP and ECOSOC, the Chairman 
has the Executive Secretary of IA-ECOSOC to assist him. Secretariat services 
are furnished CIAP by the General Secretariat—whose personnel may be 
augmented on the basis of the CIAP Chairman’s request to the OAS Secre- 
tary General. 

CIAP’s seat is Washington, D.C., but the new body was authorized to 
meet in any other city it chooses.** CIAP meets at will, but normally has sev- 
eral meetings a year.** The agendas for these meetings vary according to 
what is urgent at the time. At the Eighth CIAP Meeting, held in Washing- 
ton May 21-23, 1966, for example, attention was devoted principally to 
economic integration and trade problems, although the financing of develop- 
ment projects was also under consideration.‘ Or, to quote from the Secre- 
tary General’s summary: 


This meeting was devoted primarily to studying the conclusions reached 
by the IA-ECOSOC at its last meetings and the work it assigned to CIAP. 
Essentially, therefore, the Final Report of the Eighth Meeting is a de- 
tailed action plan, establishing the policy to be followed by the General 
Secretariat to fulfill the numerous mandates of the IA-ECOSOC in the 
economic and social fields.*° 


Peru; United States; Brazil, Ecuador, Haiti; Colombia, Chile, Venezuela. For membership 
in 1966-67, see ibid., p. 30. In March 1967 it was decided to add seven alternates to the 
Committee membership. (Ibid., p. 31.) 

51. CIAP may invite representatives of official and non-official agencies to sit with 
it for particular meetings with the status of observers. Among the organizations mentioned 
are the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development and the European 
Economic Community. (I[A-ECOSOC, Second Annual Meeting, op. cit., pp. 13-14.) 

52. Ibid., pp. 14-15. 

53. Meetings have been held as follows: Preliminary Meeting, March 1964; First Meet- 
ing, Mexico City, July 1964; Second Meeting, Washington, October 1964; Third Meeting, 
Lima, November—December 1964; Fourth Meeting, Washington, April 1965; Fifth Meeting, 
Washington, July 1965; Sixth Meeting, Washington, January 1966; Seventh Meeting, Buenos 
Aires, March 1966; Eighth Meeting, Washington, May 1966. 

54. OAS Chronicle, 11, No. 1 (Aug. 1966) , 7. 

55. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, p. 33. 
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CIAP can, and on occasion does, address itself to the Presidents of the 
OAS countries, outlining its views as to the needs of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress.” Moreover, it has a great deal to do with topics to be considered by 
IA-ECOSOC. For instance, CIAP, meeting March 12-15, 1966, just before 
Fourth Annual Meeting of IA-ECOSOG, had on its agenda: 


Study of the report of the Secretariat to CIAP and the IA-ECOSOC and 
consideration and approval of the report of CIAP to the IA-ECOSOC 

Consideration of the report of the group of experts on international li- 
quidity 

Proposal on the establishment of an inter-American office for export pro- 
motion 

Consideration of procedures for the 1966 country reviews 

Approval of the recommendations of the CIAP Subcommittee on the 
Budget 

Consideration of Document CIES/870, Integracién de la ayuda externa 
para el fortalcimiento [sic] de instituciones nacionales 

Consideration of multinational projects. 


CIAP operates through a number of subcommittees, some of which are 
permanent and some not. Permanent subcommittees include one on Pro- 
gram and Budget and some nineteen concerned with reviews of individual 
OAS countries. The latter consist of the Chairman and all members of 
CIAP, representatives of governments, members of the Panel of Experts and 
of the Secretariat, as well as representatives of financing agencies. In addi- 
tion, CIAP has made use of working groups on Population, Fertilizers, and 
other topics. 

Recognizing the importance of development to the program of IA- 
ECOSOC, and considering the importance of the role which CIAP has 
played in relation to both development and ECOSOC, the 1967 Charter 
amendments provided that IA-ECOSOC should have a Permanent Execu- 
tive Committee and that CIAP should be that Committee as long as the 
Alliance for Progress continues.*® The composition of the Permanent Execu- 
tive Committee for the long haul squares with the composition of CIAP. 
Article 97 provides: 


The Inter-American Economic and Social Council shall have a Per- 
manent Executive Committee, composed of a Chairman and no less than 
seven other members, elected by the Council for terms to be established 


56. The Fifth Meeting, for example, addressed its report to the American Presidents 
(Doc. CIAP/253). In it, CIAP “expresses its views on compliance with the Charter of 
Punta del Este in the next phase of the Alliance, in consideration of which various kinds 
of programs are now taking shape.” (Loc. cit.) 57. [bid. 

58. See Organization of American States, Secretary General, Annual Report, Fiscal Year, 
1964-65 (OEA/Ser.D/III.16; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, n.d.), p. 38. 

59. Amended Charter, Arts. 97, 149. 
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in the statutes of the Council. Each member shall have the right to one 
vote. The principles of equitable geographic representation and of rota- 
tion shall be taken into account, insofar as possible, in the election of 
members. ‘The Permanent Executive Committee represents all of the 
Member States of the Organization. 


An integrated executive body has thus been provided for a period in which 
economic integration is the byword. 


Financial Basis. [A-ECOSOC’s operating expenses have in the past been 
included in the budget of the Pan American Union; delegation expenses 
have been paid for by the governments; travel expenses of Titular Repre- 
sentatives to Annual Meetings have been paid for by the Pan American 
Union.” 

The 1961 Statutes took into account the augmented program of IA- 
ECOSOC and the role of the General Secretariat with respect to it. IA- 
ECOSOC was to “bear in mind the financial implications as estimated by 
the General Secretariat” before approving new programs to be carried out by 
the Pan American Union either in the general sphere of IA-ECOSOC’s activ- 
ities or in specific regard to the Technical Cooperation Program. Changes 
which IA-ECOSOC wished to make in programs carried out by the Pan 
American Union after the adoption of the definitive budget were not only to 
be considered carefully apropos of their financial implications but also re- 
quired the approval of the OAS Council.** With the substitution of the 
Permanent Council for the OAS Council, the financial control just men- 
tioned lapses. As mentioned earlier, the Permanent Council, so long as it 
remains the Preparatory Committee of the General Assembly, may comment 
on all proposed expenditures, but it will be the General Assembly that makes 
the final decisions. 


IA-ECOSOC and the Coordination of Inter-American Activities. Al- 
though IA-ECOSOC was to play an active role under the 1948 Charter in 
coordinating inter-American economic and social activities—subject to the 
overriding authority of the OAS Council—in its early years, ECOSOC did 
little in this direction beyond inviting the specialized organizations to be 
represented at meetings. That it had every intention by 1966 of doing a 
great deal more is seen from Resolutions 29-M/66 and 31-M/66, entitled, 
respectively, Special Committees of the IA-ECOSOG, and Study to Make the 
System of Inter-American Agencies Adequate in the Economic and Social 
Fields. In connection with the second resolution mentioned, CIAP was 
asked to report on the ‘background, organization, powers, and objectives of 
the committees and other mechanisms of the IA-ECOSOC, of the inter- 
American specialized organizations, and of all the agencies of the OAS that 


60. [A-ECOSOG, Statutes, Arts. 27, 28. 61. Ibid., Arts. 29, 30. 
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deal with economic and social matters.” In directing that this study be 
made, the ECOSOC was legitimately anticipating the role which the amend- 
ments of 1967 were to give it. The amended Charter gives to [A-ECOSOC 
full responsibility, subject only to the General Assembly, for coordinating 
the work of all inter-American agencies working in the economic and social 
fields. 


Relations with U.N. Agencies. As pointed out earlier, the 1948 Charter 
vested the organs of the OAS Council with the task of establishing “coopera- 
tive relations with the corresponding organs of the United Nations. . . .’””*4 
In addition, the Economic Agreement of Bogota (1948) required IA- 
ECOSOC to “take all necessary measures to coordinate the activities within 
its jurisdiction with the activities of other international agencies, in order to 
eliminate duplication of effort and to establish a basis for effective coopera- 
tion in areas of common interest”; for the purpose of achieving this objec- 
tive, IA-ECOSOC was to “maintain the fullest exchange of information 
necessary for such cooperation and coordination of efforts, and establish 
working arrangements with other international agencies regarding the prep- 
aration and execution of studies and programs.’’® 

The early relationship between JA-ECOSOC and ECLA was less than 
satisfactory, although by 1952-53 a real attempt was being made to coordi- 
nate the work of the two bodies, both in respect to secretariat activities and 
cooperation among governments. By that time, too, cooperative efforts had 
been undertaken in the fields of “financing of economic development, prob- 
lems of transportation, and certain aspects of monetary and fiscal prob- 
femsic< 

Other forms which cooperation has taken include U.N. assistance to 
OAS specialized conferences as, for example, in the field of social security,” 


62. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, p. 32. 

63. Amended Charter, Arts. 71, 95 (b) . 64.1948 Charter, Art. 61. 

65. Art. 39. (United States, Department of State, Ninth International Conference of 
American States, Report of the Delegation of the United States of America with Related 
Documents [Publication 3263; Washington, D.C., 1948], p. 213.) 

66. OAS, Secretary General, “Annual Report . . . for the Fiscal Year 1952-53,” Annals 
of the Organization of American States, V1, No. 1 (1954), p. 17. More specifically, during 
1952-53: ‘“. . . progress was being made toward effective coordination of housing activities 
in Latin America between ECLA and the [Inter-American Economic and Social] Council. 
While maintaining its interest in the financing of housing and productivity of the building 
industry, ECLA recognized that the Pan American Union was carrying on an advanced 
program in housing. A series of meetings with officials of ECLA and the Housing and 
Town and Country Planning Section of the United Nations led to an understanding which 
defines the interests of the respective technical offices, establishes methods for exchanging 
information, and ensures further harmonious cooperation. Specific steps for strengthening 
coordination in the housing field were taken at the Fourth Session of the Committee on 
Coordination at the secretariat level in Rio de Janeiro, and at a subsequent meeting at the 
Pan American Union.” (Ibid., p. 18.) 

67. International American Conference (Tenth) , Diario, p. 946. 
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and support by both U.N. and OAS of joint projects coming within the pur- 
view of IA-ECOSOC.* 

By 1959 IA-ECOSOGC, authorized by the OAS Council, maintained an 
exchange of documents, through the OAS and U.N. Secretariats, with U.N. 
ECOSOC, and the Council had authorized IA-ECOSOC to establish con- 
tacts with various U.N. commodity agencies. In addition, IA-ECOSOC 
maintained relations with the Intergovernmental Committee on European 
Migration,” the United International Bureaux for the Protection of In- 
dustrial, Literary, and Artistic Property, and the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) .” 

That cooperative relationships were not ideal, however, is testified to by 
the fact that in the Act of Bogota of 1960, the Committee to Study the For- 
mulation of New Measures of Economic Cooperation recommended to the 
OAS Council that the special meeting of Senior Government Representa- 
tives which the Committee hoped would be called within sixty days would 
undertake, among other things, to: 


c. Formulate recommendations designed to assure effective coordina- 
tion between the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America, the Inter-American Development 
Bank, the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies and other 
agencies offering technical advice and services in the Western Hemi- 
sphere; 

d. Propose procedures designed to establish effective liaison of the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council and other regional Ameri- 
can organizations with other international organizations for the purpose 


68. See, for example, United Nations—Organization of American States, Joint Technical 
Assistance Mission to Peru, Lima, May 3-31, 1959, Report on the Establishment of an 
Institute of Urban and Regional Planning in Lima, Peru (Rev. Sept. 3, 1959). This 
document was not only prepared by a Joint Technical Assistance Mission but foresaw the 
continuing contributions of the two organizations over a six-year period in which the 
existing Planning Institute of the National University of Engineering of Peru was to be 
expanded to become an Inter-American Institute of Urban and Regional Planning, in 
accordance with earlier recommendations of the OAS. 

69.‘“The cooperative relations, according to the Council decision, may include the 
exchange of minutes and resolutions, the exchange of studies and documents; the exchange 
of information on work undertaken or to be undertaken and on projects of mutual 
interest; the execution of studies and research either jointly or by one of the parties at the 
request of the other; reciprocal presentation, in the form of suggestions, of topics to be 
included on the agenda of conferences or meetings held by the parties; and collaboration 
in preparations for conferences or meetings held by the parties.” (OAS, Secretary General, 
The Organization of American States, 1954-1959, P- 32-) 

70.“‘The establishment of general relations of cooperation between the IA-ECOSOC 
and the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration was approved by the 
IA-ECOSOC on July 29, 1959.” (Ibid., p. 76.) 

71.Ibid., pp. 32-33. For the text of the OAS Council resolution of Nov. 12, 1959, 
authorizing IA-ECOSOC to establish relations with GATT, see OAS, Council, Decisiones 
tomadas en las sesiones, XII (1959) , 173- 
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of study, discussion and consultation in the fields of international trade 
and financial and technical assistance.” 


As this recommendation indicates, the establishment of the Inter- 
American Development Bank had added a new element to the situation, in 
addition to the major entities already involved—namely ECLA and IA- 
ECOSOC. Finally, in 1961, real progress was made with the signature of an 
agreement establishing an Ad Hoc Co-operation Committee of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, the Inter-American Development Bank, and the 
Economic Commission for Latin America. The first working session of this 
group took place early in 1961, and began what was expected to be, and has 
been, a new era of fruitful cooperation.” 


THE COUNCIL OF JURISTS 


The 1948 establishment of the Council of Jurists, with the already exist- 
ing Inter-American Juridical Committee as its permanent committee, rep- 
resented a consolidation of a large number of bodies created by earlier 
conferences to further the codification of public and private international 
law, promote uniformity of legislation, and carry out other tasks of a legal 
nature. As in the case of [A-ECOSOC, the technical autonomy of the 
Council of Jurists was safeguarded by both the 1948 Charter and the Coun- 
cil’s own Statutes.”° The Statutes of the Council of Jurists were approved by 
the OAS Council in 1951, amended in 1957, and subject to further amend- 
ment in the same way in which they were originally adopted.” The Council 
of Jurists was entitled to make its own regulations and to approve the reg- 
ulations of its permanent committee.” 


Purpose and Functions. The purpose of the Council of Jurists was 
stated briefly in the original Charter as: “to serve as an advisory body on 
juridical matters; to promote the development and codification of public 
and private international law; and to study the possibility of attaining uni- 
formity in the legislation of the various American countries, in so far as it 
may appear desirable.””* Its functions have been to promote the attainment 


72. ‘Promoting Economic and Social Advancement . . . ,” op. cit., p. 540. 

73.See United Nations, Economic Commission for Latin America (gth Session, May 
1961) , Proceedings of the First Working Session of the Ad Hoc Co-operation Committee of 
the Organization of American States (OAS), the Inter-American Development Bank 
(IDB) and the Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA) (E/CN.12/601, March 
20, 1961. 74. See supra, chap. i, p. 22n. 

75.1948 Charter, Art. 58. Inter-American Council of Jurists, Statutes (approved by the 
Council of the Organization of American States on April 18, 1951, and amended on May 
28, 1957) (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1958), Art. 3. 

76. Council of Jurists, Statutes, Art. 58. 77.Ibid., Art. 57. 

78.1948 Charter, Art. 67; Council of Jurists, Statutes, Art. 2. 
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of these purposes through its permanent committee and otherwise; to ren- 


der technical services to the governments at their request; to advise the OAS 
Council on matters within its own competence; and to undertake such stud- 
ies and other activities as might be referred to it by the Conference, the 
Meeting of Consultation, or the OAS Council.” 

Requests for technical services were to be submitted by the requesting 
governments to the Council of Jurists if it was in session—otherwise to the 
OAS Council. In the latter case, the OAS Council was to determine whether 
or not a special session of the Council of Jurists should be convoked, 
whether the matter should be postponed to the next regular session, or 
whether the request should be referred ‘‘for prior study” to the Inter-Ameri- 
can Juridical Committee.” 


Organization and Procedure. Each member of the OAS has been entitled 
to designate a jurist to represent it on the Council; national delegations, 
however, might also include alternate delegates, advisers, and counselors. 
The Secretary General of the OAS was to be informed of the composi- 
tion of national delegations, and the Pan American Union was to keep an 
up-to-date list of members and make it available to the Council of the OAS, 
the Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American Juridical Committee.™ 

The Council of Jurists has met when convoked by the OAS Council at a 
place determined by the previous Council of Jurists’ meeting.” If the latter 
failed to set the place of the next meeting, or if a meeting could not be held 
in the designated country, the OAS Council, in consultation with the gov- 
ernments, also decided the place of meeting.** While the 1948 Charter said 
nothing of the frequency of meetings, the Statutes of the Council of Jurists 
stipulated that they should take place at intervals of not more than two 
years, “unless the Council of the Organization, for special reasons, finds a 
longer interval expedient.” The interval between actual meetings has been 
three or more years: the First was held at Rio de Janeiro in 1950; the Second 
at Buenos Aires in 1953; the Third at Mexico City in 1956; the Fourth at 
Santiago de Chile in 1959; and the Fifth in San Salvador in 1965. Special 
meetings could be convoked by absolute majority vote of the OAS Council 
at the request of any OAS member; the date was to be set in consultation 
with the host government.” 

Since the Council of Jurists has met infrequently, much of its activity 
has necessarily been concerned with reviewing the work done between ses- 
sions by its permanent committee. Indeed the agenda for meetings of the 


79. See 1948 Charter, Art. 60; Council of Jurists, Statutes, Arts. 5, 54. 

80. Council of Jurists, Statutes, Art. 6. 

81. 1948 Charter, Art. 59; Council of Jurists, Statutes, Arts. 7-10. 
82.1948 Charter, Art. 72; Council of Jurists, Statutes, Arts. 15, 18, 19. 
83. Council of Jurists, Statutes, Art. 19. 84. Art. 16. 

85. Council of Jurists, Statutes, Arts. 17, 18. 
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Council of Jurists has been prepared by the Juridical Committee, although 
the suggestions of Council members have been taken into account; the 
agenda has been subject to approval by the OAS Council.* It could be al- 
tered by the Council of Jurists itself, of course, after the meeting had 
begun.” 

In addition to the members of the Council of Jurists, their alternates 
and advisers, the Secretary General of the OAS and the Director of the 
Legal Department of the Pan American Union have been entitled to partici- 
pate; both of the latter have had a voice but no vote. The Inter-American 
Juridical Committee has also been entitled to be represented by a member 
chosen by itself to report to the Council on the Committee’s work. 

The Council of Jurists has elected its own Chairman and Vice-Chair- 
man, both of whom have served until they were replaced by the next 
meeting.® The Executive Secretary of the Council of Jurists has been the 
Director of the Legal Department of the Pan American Union.” He has 
been responsible for providing secretariat services to the Council of Jurists 
between meetings, and has supervised the Legal Department, which has pro- 
vided these services for the Council.” The secretariat of the Council of Ju- 
rists has also undertaken the administrative tasks conferred upon it by the 
Council, and has made any reports requested of it by either the Council of 
Jurists or its permanent committee.*® The Executive Secretary has not been 
responsible for secretariat services provided at the meetings of the Council 
of Jurists, although he was to be conferred with and would, at the request of 
the host government, furnish technical and administrative personnel needed 
by that government for the secretariat which it provided.* Responsibility 
for providing a secretariat for the meetings of the Council has rested in 


86. Once approved by the OAS Council, the agenda had to be circulated to the 
governments by the Secretary General at least three months in advance of the meeting to 
which it pertained. (Ibid., Art. 23.) 

87.Ibid., Arts. 23, 24. For example, the agenda of the Fourth Meeting was prepared by 
the Juridical Committee and approved by the OAS Council on January 28, 1959. At its 
first plenary session, August 25, 1959, the Fourth Meeting amended its agenda to include 
two new topics, “the juridical relationship between respect for human rights and the 
effective exercise of representative democracy” and “human rights” which the Fifth 
Meeting of Consultation (1959) had requested the Council of Jurists to consider. The 
Fourth Meeting also decided to include another topic on which the comments of the 
Council of Jurists had been requested by the OAS Council, namely “Draft Standards for 
Inter-American Specialized Conferences.” At its second plenary session, the Council 
decided to add, at the suggestion of Cuba, the question of territorial asylum. (Inter-Ameri- 
can Council of Jurists [Fourth Meeting], Final Act [OEA/SerJ; CIJ-43; Washington, D.C.: 
Pan American Union, 1959], pp- 6-7.) 

88. Council of Jurists, Statutes, Art. 21. The Pan American Union was represented at 
the Fourth Meeting by the Assistant Secretary General and the Deputy Director of the 
Department of Legal Affairs. (Council of Jurists [Fourth Meeting], op. cit., p. 5.) 


89. Council of Jurists, Statutes, Art. 46. go. [bid., Art. 12. 
g1. 1948 Charter, Art. 88; Council of Jurists, Statutes, Art. 48. 
g2. Council of Jurists, Statutes, Art. 48. 93. [bid., Art. 51. 


94.Ibid., Arts. 13, 14. Personnel might also be requested of the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee. 
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practice with the government of the country where the meeting has been 
held, and it has been this government which has designated the meeting’s 
Secretary General.*? The Council’s Executive Secretary has been available 
to give advice and assistance, as indicated above. 

The Council of Jurists has taken decisions by absolute majority of the 
member states; in exceptional cases, and by decision of that Council, a two- 
thirds vote has been mandatory. Any representative not in agreement with a 
decision has been able to record his dissenting opinion.” 

The action of the Council of Jurists has normally taken the form of reso- 
lutions, recommendations, or reports relating to the work of the Juridical 
Committee or to matters referred to the Council by other bodies. Texts 
approved by the Council of Jurists have been submitted to the OAS Coun- 
cil, the Inter-American Conference, or the Meeting of Consultation for 
whatever action these bodies might deem appropriate. The Fifth Meeting 
of the Council of Jurists (1965), for instance, adopted thirty-one resolu- 
tions,’ among the most important of which were a resolution of In- 
ternational Rivers and Lakes, one on the Bustamante Code, one on 
Programming of Studies on the International Aspect of Legal and Institu- 
tional Problems of the Economic and Social Development of Latin America, 
one on the International Law of Personal Property, and one on State Re- 
sponsibility.°* 

The Pan American Union has kept the archives of the Council of Ju- 
rists, and has been responsible for publishing the minutes and documents 
formulated by the Council.” 


Financial Basis. ‘The host government has taken care of the expenses of 
the secretariat for the meetings of the Council of Jurists, while the several 
governments have defrayed the costs of their own delegations. The costs of 
experts and other personnel loaned by the Pan American Union to the 
meeting’s secretariat have been paid as determined by agreement of the host 
government and the Pan American Union." 


Relations with Other International Agencies. As was the case with other 
organs of the OAS Council, the Council of Jurists was authorized by the 
original Charter to establish cooperative relations with the United Nations 


95. Ibid., Art. 13. 96. Ibid., Art. 25. 

97. See Council of Jurists, Fifth Meeting, Final Act (OEA/Ser. C/IV.5-Doc. CIJ-77) . 

98. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, pp. 42-43. 

99. Council of Jurists, Statutes, Arts. 55, 56. The Council’s secretariat in the Pan 
American Union has sent certified copies to the governments, the members of the Council 
of Jurists, and the members of the Inter-American Juridical Committee. It has been the 
function of the Council’s secretariat and not that of the meeting to transmit its 
recommendations to the appropriate offices of the Pan American Union and the OAS 
Council. (Ibid.) 

100. Ibid., Arts. 11, 14. When the Council of Jurists has needed to employ technical 
experts which it wanted the OAS to pay for, a request has been made to the Pan American 
Union; the final decision has been made by the OAS Council. (Ibid., Art. 52.) 
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and other national and international agencies or organizations in its field. 
This could be done under the Statutes of the Council of Jurists either di- 
rectly or through the Inter-American Juridical Committee; what was fore- 
seen was cooperation with national codification committees, institutes of in- 
ternational law and comparative law, and “other specialized agencies.’ 
The Council of Jurists has cooperated with the International Law Commis- 
sion of the United Nations, and there has been reciprocal representation at 
meetings of the two bodies. 


The Inter-American Juridical Committee as Permanent Committee of 
the Council of Jurists. The Inter-American Juridical Committee has had a 
long history which is not yet ended; when the 1967 amendments to the OAS 
Charter go into effect, it will become one of the “organs” of the OAS, serv- 
ing the entire Organization. Pending that development, the Juridical Com- 
mittee has been functioning as a permanent committee of the Council of Ju- 
rists. Successor to the wartime Inter-American Neutrality Committee, the 
Juridical Committee existed before the Council of Jurists, however. The 
Neutrality Committee became the Inter-American Juridical Committee by 
action of the Third Meeting of Consultation in 1942.%° The Juridical Com- 
mittee was made the permanent committee of the Council of Jurists by the 
Ninth Conference." The 1948 change of status of the Committee did not 
carry with it a change of seat, which remained at Rio de Janeiro. 

‘The Neutrality Committee was the first agency consisting of uninstructed 
nationals of fewer than all members of the Inter-American System which was 
regarded as representing all of the American republics. The Juridical Com- 
mittee has continued to enjoy this position’* while becoming a prototype 
for a number of additional agencies established in 1948 and thereafter. 

As the permanent committee of the Council of Jurists, the Juridical 
Committee has had the task of keeping the members of the Council in- 
formed of its activities between Council meetings;*® indeed, it would be fair 
to state that to a considerable extent the Council of Jurists’ activities be- 
tween meetings have been those of the Juridical Committee. 

The Committee has had the function of promoting the purposes of the 
parent body and of undertaking studies requested of it by the Council of Ju- 
rists, the Inter-American Conference, the Meeting of Consultation, or the 
OAS Council. In addition, however, it has been authorized to initiate proj- 
ects which it has considered appropriate.’ 

The tasks which have been assigned to the Juridical Committee have 


101. [bid., Art. 4. 

102. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Third), Ata Final (Rio de Janeiro: Imprensa 
Nacional, 1942) , Resolution XXVI. 103. 1948 Charter, Art. 68. 

104. 1948 Charter, Art. 69; Council of Jurists, Statutes, Art. 28. 

105. Council of Jurists, Statutes, Art. 20. 

106. 1948 Charter, Art. 70; Council of Jurists, Statutes, Art. 45. 
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been numerous and varied. Before and in preparation for the First Meeting 
of the Council of Jurists, for example, the OAS Council asked the Commit- 
tee to prepare a draft agreement to substitute an identification certificate for 
national passports, draft statutes for an international court of human rights, 
prepare a project on the recognition of de facto governments, and make a 
study of the right of resistance.” The Fourth Meeting of the Council of Ju- 
rists, in Resolution XVII, asked the Juridical Committee to give its atten- 
tion, among other things, to: “ (a) Contribution of the American Continent 
to the Development and Codification of the Principles of International Law 
that Govern the Responsibility of the State; (b) International Cooperation 
in Judicial Procedures; (c) Uniform Law on the International Sale of Per- 
sonal Property; and (d) Study of the Reservation of Theoretical Adher- 
ence, presented by the Delegation of Paraguay.’’°* Subsequently, and at the 
request of the Meeting of Consultation, the Committee has undertaken 
studies relating to extradition, intervention, reservations to treaties, repre- 
sentative democracy, and human rights. The Fifth Meeting of the Council 
of Jurists, in 1965, among other things, asked the Committee to review a 
Draft Convention on International Rivers and Lakes and to undertake a 
“comparative study of the legal systems in effect in Latin America on mat- 
ters connected with economic and social development, especially with re- 
spect to the legal and institutional problems, that, in the fields of economic 
integration, of investment, and of trading and prices of basic products, may 
be retarding Latin American economic development.’ The Fifth Meeting 
also recommended that the Committee “direct its efforts toward drafting a 
uniform law that would consider the problems of international trade in the 
broadest sense possible, endeavoring not to affect the characteristics of the 
American regional system.” An important part of the Committee’s work, 
of course, relates to the codification of international law. 

The breadth of the Committee’s work is further illustrated by the 
agenda adopted for its 1966 meeting, namely subjects of international law, 
continued study of procedures for formulating international law, simplifica- 
tion of migration and customs formalities, legal aspects of the Alliance for 
Progress, space law, industrial property protection, revision of the Busta- 
mante Code, international transactions in personal property, projected 
Charter amendments, and the Council of Jurists’ resolution on the Office of 
Government Attorneys. Each of the foregoing was assigned to a member of 
the Committee, acting as rapporteur for that topic. 


107. OAS, Council, Decisions Taken at the Meeting Held on March 2, 1949 (C-sa-21-E; 
Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1949), p. 2. 

108. Council of Jurists (Fourth Meeting) , op. cit., p. 44. 

109. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 42. 110. Ibid., p. 43. 

111. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, pp. 37-38. At its meetings of July 
1 to September 29, 1965, the Committee prepared the following documents: opinion on 
Contribution of the American Continent to the Principles of International Law That 
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A rather interesting development occurred in connection with the au- 
thority given the Council of Jurists to respond to requests for technical serv- 
ices to governments. In June 1959 the Colombian government indicated that 
it desired to utilize the technical services of the Council of Jurists in order to 
ascertain whether the international law of asylum permitted a country to 
grant asylum to members of the armed forces in active service of other coun- 
tries. The OAS Council exercised its prerogative of referring the question to 
the Juridical Committee instead of convoking a special meeting of the 
Council of Jurists. The Chairman of the Juridical Committee transmitted 
the Committee’s opinion to the OAS Council on October 2, 1958; the latter 
in due course referred it to the Colombian government.’ This appeared on 
its face to come close to an advisory opinion, to which there was no specific 
reference in either the 1948 Charter or the Statutes of the Council of Jurists. 

In contrast, in 1960, the Guatemalan government wanted an opinion on 
whether, “ ‘in the light of the facts submitted and of the attached docu- 
ments, the Republic’s obligation on the unpaid 4-per-cent foreign debt 
bonds, or “English debt,” was liquidated in relation to the holders who did 
not present them for payment within the specified period of time.’ ”** In 
this instance, the Juridical Committee decided that it lacked competence to 
give an opinion because neither the Charter nor the Statutes of the Council 
of Jurists had endowed it with the authority to give opinions in specific 
Cases. oi 

The Committee appears to have distinguished between the two cases on 
the ground that the Colombian request was a legitimate request for techni- 
cal services, while the Guatemalan request was really a request for an advi- 
sory opinion which the Committee had no power to give.*” 

As originally organized, the Juridical Committee consisted of seven 
members, all of whom were expected to be avilable to meet as the Commit- 
tee’s work might require. The continuing problem of obtaining a quorum 
led eventually to an increase in membership before the Ninth Conference 
was ever held.1° The Ninth Conference fixed the Committee’s membership 


Govern the Responsibility of the State (CIJ-78); report on Industrial and Agricultural 
Use of International Rivers and Lakes (CIJ-79); opinion on Breadth of the Territorial 
Sea; opinion on Differences between Intervention and Collective Action (CIJ-81); and 
opinion on Rules Applicable to Conflict of Laws on Commercial Contracts (CIJ-82) . 
(Ibid., p. 37.) ; 

112. OAS, Secretary General, The Organization of American States, 1954-1959, p. 49- 

113. Secretary General, Annual Report (1960) , p. 56. 

114. Loc. cit. See also OEA/Ser.I/V1.2; CIJ-56 for the Committee’s report on the matter. 

115. On the two cases, see José Joaquin Caicedo Castilla, La obra del Comité Juridico 
Interamericano (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1962) , pp. 86-94. 

116. The Chairman of the Committee recommended an increase to nine members as 
early as 1945. See Pan American Union, Governing Board, Minutes of the Special Meeting 
. .. Held on September 13, 1945 (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1945), p. 19 
and Appendix B; and Minutes of the Special Meeting Held on November 21, 1945 
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at nine;'’ the members were expected not to engage in activities which 
would preclude their participation in the work of the Committee during 
much of the year. 

The increase in Committee membership did not solve the problem. The 
requirement that Committee members have no other duties made it difficult 
in some instances to make appointments to the Committee; in other cases 
appointments were made but the requirement, apparently, was ignored. In 
any case, it continued to be exceedingly difficult to obtain the necessary quo- 
rum to permit the Committee’s work to proceed. The problem was consid- 
ered at the Second Meeting of the Council of Jurists, in 1953, and appeared 
on the agenda of the Tenth Conference, in 1954. That Conference, in Reso- 
lution LI, determined that the Committee should thenceforth be in session 
for only three months a year, and that members should be prepared to de- 
vote full time to the Committee during that period; it authorized the trans- 
fer of a good deal of preparatory work to the Pan American Union and set 
the Committee quorum at five, with five affirmative votes necessary for any 
decision. The Statutes of the Council of Jurists were to be amended accord- 
ingly.”* 

In recent years, then, the Inter-American Juridical Committee has con- 
sisted of nine members elected by the Council of Jurists from panels of three 
names submitted by each of the nine countries designated by the Inter- 
American Conference." The election (general election) has occurred at the 
first meeting of the Council of Jurists held after the Inter-American Confer- 
ence has designated the nominating countries—the nominating countries 
having meanwhile submitted their panels at least a month before the meet- 
ing at which the general election was to occur.” Vacancies occurring in the 
Committee between meetings of the Conference and the Council of Jurists 
have been filled by the OAS Council; vacancies occurring because of death, 
resignation, or recall of a member have been filled by the OAS Council from 
a panel submitted by the original nominating country.” 

The term of members of the Juridical Committee has run from general 
election to general election, with members eligible for re-election indefi- 
nitely.’ Members have been expected to “devote themselves exclusively to 


(Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1945), p. 9 and Appendix A; and Minutes of 
the Special Meeting Held on April 10, 1946 (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 
1946) , p. 6. 117.1948 Charter, Art. 69. 

118. Inter-American Conference (Tenth) , Final Act, pp. 55-56. 

119.1948 Charter, Art. 69; Council of Jurists, Statutes, Art. 27. The countries desig- 
nated by the Tenth Conference were Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Dominican 
Republic, Mexico, Peru, the United States, and Venezuela. (Final Act, Resolution LII.) 

120. Council of Jurists, Statutes, Art. 30. If a country asked to nominate did not wish to 
do so, the OAS Council was empowered to select another country to nominate. (Ibid., Art. 
31.) 121. Ibid., Arts. 32, 34. 

122. Ibid., Art. 36; Amended Regulations of the Committee of Jurists, Art. 8 (Council 
of Jurists [Fourth Meeting], op. cit., Resolution XIII) . 
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the work of the Committee during the period of its meetings,’*** but justi- 
fied skepticism has left the quorum at five.™** 

‘The Committee has met in regular session for consecutive three-month 
periods annually. At each period of sessions, the Committee has set the 
opening date for the next. Special sessions could be held either to complete 
the unfinished work of a regular meeting or to take up important or urgent 
matters. The concurrence of the OAS Council has been required in either 
case.’° During the annual period of sessions, the Committee has met as fre- 
quently as its work demanded. An absolute majority of the Committee has 
been necessary for the adoption of reports, resolutions, or decisions. All 
members have had the right to file dissenting opinions.’”° 

‘To enable the Committee to make the best use of its time, it has been au- 
thorized to request the Legal Department of the Pan American Union or 
other qualified agencies or experts in international law to prepare back- 
ground or preliminary studies.’ 

The Juridical Committee has always elected its own Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman for two-year terms. The Committee’s secretariat is located at 
the seat of the Committee, namely Rio de Janeiro, although staff members 
have been employees of the Pan American Union as General Secretariat of 
the OAS. The Secretary to the Committee, and the other secretariat employ- 
ees, have been appointed by the Secretary General of the OAS after consult- 
ing with the Committee’s Chairman.’* The Codification Division of the 
Legal Department of the Pan American Union has worked closely with both 
the Council of Jurists and the Juridical Committee.’””® 

Studies, reports, opinions, and projects prepared by the Juridical Com- 
mittee have been distributed to the members of the Council of Jurists and 
to the governments by the secretariat of the Council of Jurists; in due 
course, these documents have also been transmitted to the requesting organ 
(i.e., the Inter-American Conference, the Meeting of Consultation, or the 
Council of Jurists). Reports requested directly by the OAS Council or the 
governments have been transmitted to the requesting entity by the Commit- 
tee’s secretariat. Items prepared in connection with the Committee’s plan 
for the development and codification of international law and uniformity of 
legislation have been distributed in accordance with the provisions of that 
plan. The minutes of the Committee have been kept by its own secretariat, 
but the latter has been responsible for sending authenticated copies to the 
secretariat of the Council of Jurists (i.e., the Legal Department of the Pan 
American Union) .1°° 

123. Council of Jurists, Statutes, Art. 41; Amended Regulations of the Committee, 
Art. 8. 

124. Council of Jurists, Statutes, Art. 43. 

125. Ibid., Arts. 37-40; Amended Regulations, Art. 10. 

126. Council of Jurists, Statutes, Art. 44; Amended Regulations, Art. 16. 

127. Council of Jurists, Statutes, Art. 42. 128. Ibid., Art. 49. 


129. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 45- 
130. Council of Jurists, Statutes, Art. 54. 
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The cost of the secretariat at Rio de Janeiro has formed part of the 
budget of the Pan American Union.” The cost of specialists employed by 
the Committee on authorization of the OAS Council have also been in- 
cluded in the Pan American Union budget. ‘The expenses of members of the 
Committee arising out of residence in Rio de Janeiro during the sessions of 
the Committee have been paid by their own governments.*” 


THE INTER-AMERICAN JURIDICAL 
COMMITTEE AS ORGAN 
OF THE OAS 


The amendments to the Charter approved by the Third Special Inter- 
American Conference in 1967 list the Inter-American Juridical Committee as 
one of eight “organs” of the OAS." Its purposes are henceforth “to serve 
the Organization as an advisory body on juridical matters; to promote the 
progressive development and codification of international law; and to study 
juridical problems related to the integration of the developing countries of 
the Hemisphere and, insofar as may appear desirable, the possibility of at- 
taining uniformity of legislation.”’** The Committee is to make studies at 
the direction of the General Assembly, the Meeting of Consultation, or the 
three Councils of the reorganized OAS, but it also retains its earlier author- 
ity to undertake “‘such studies and preparatory work as it considers advisa- 
ble.”**> Instead of being subordinate to a legal council, as it has been to the 
Council of Jurists, the Juridical Committee will hereafter have the right to 
recommend to the General Assembly the holding of specialized juridical 
conferences.’ 

The Committee has been enlarged to eleven in connection with the 
Charter amendment, but its members continue to represent all of the OAS 
member states. The members of the Committee are to be elected for four- 
year terms by the General Assembly from lists of three nominees submitted 
by each government. Beyond this, the revised Charter leaves it to the Stat- 
utes to be drafted by the Committee and approved by the General Assembly 
to determine the details. The amended Charter provides only that 


In the election, a system shall be used that takes into account partial re- 
placement of membership and, insofar as possible, equitable geographic 
representation. No two members of the Committee may be nationals of 
the same State. Vacancies that occur shall be filled in the manner set 
forth above.**" 


131. The Chairman of the Committee has submitted a draft budget to the OAS 
Secretary General, who in due course has presented it to the OAS Council for examination 
and approval. (Ibid., Art. 50.) 132. Ibid., Arts. 47, 50, 52, 53. 

133. Amended Charter, Art. 51. 134. Ibid., Art. 105. 135. Tbid., Art. 106. 

136. Ibid. 137. Ibid., Arts. 107, 108, 110. 
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The Committee is to continue to sit in Rio de Janeiro, but may meet 
elsewhere after consultation with the government of the state where the pro- 
jected meeting is to be held." It is to maintain “cooperative relations with 
universities, institutes, and other teaching centers, as well as with national 
and international committees and entities devoted to study, research, teach- 
ing, or dissemination of information on juridical matters of international 
interest.. == 

With the amendment of the Charter the Committee will be free to estab- 
lish its own rules of procedure,”° without reference to any other body. The 
extent to which it may retain past procedures remains to be seen. 

‘The new Statutes of the Committee will determine its officers and its sec- 
retariat. Existing arrangements respecting the chairmanship of the Commit- 
tee may or may not be retained. It should be noted, however, that the 
amended Charter directs the General Secretariat to furnish secretariat serv- 
ices to the organs of the OAS, hence the earlier arrangement of having the 
Rio secretariat a part of the General Secretariat may be expected to con- 
tinue. Similarly, the General Secretariat will continue to report annually to 
the General Assembly on the work of the Committee, as on that of other ele- 
ments within the OAS,“ although presumably the Committee will make its 
own reports to the General Assembly as well.” 


THE INTER-AMERICAN CULTURAL 
COUNCIL AND THE INTER= 
AMERICAN COUNCIL FOR 

EDUCATION, SCIENCE, 
AND CULTURE 


The Inter-American Council for Education, Science, and Culture pro- 
vided for in the revised Charter is, of course, the lineal descendant of the 
Inter-American Cultural Council created in the original Charter. By and 
large, the changes which have been made in what is in essence a continuing 
agency have been occasioned by the desire also manifested in other connec- 
tions to create a more dynamic body in a period in which social and eco- 
nomic change is being promoted by every possible means. 

The American governments had become interested in various aspects of 
intellectual cooperation well before the 1948 Charter was signed—as had a 
number of private organizations and groups throughout the hemisphere. 
The creation of the Cultural Council was designed to increase and presuma- 
bly to some extent consolidate those-activities. 

The Cultural Council, like its fellows, IA-ECOSOC and the Council of 


138. Ibid., Art. 111. 139. [bid., Art. 109. 140. [bid., Art. 110. 
141. Ibid., Art. 118(d) , (g) - 142. See ibid., Art. 52 (f) . 
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Jurists, was created as an “organ” of the OAS Council but made autono- 
mous in its technical activities.’ It has operated under Statutes approved 
by the OAS Council May 7, 1952, as amended April 3, 1957. A move was 
under way in the mid-1960’s to amend the Statutes further,“* but apparently 
gave way before the general reorganization of the OAS. The Council deter- 
mined its own Regulations.” 

The Council for Education, Science, and Culture, in contrast to the Cul- 
tural Council, is one of the three coordinate Councils responsible to the 
General Assembly. With Assembly approval, it is entitled to draft its own 
Statutes; it has sole responsibility not only for its own rules of procedure but 
also for those of such subordinate organs and agencies as it may see fit to cre- 
ate./*° Its authority stems from the Charter, other international treaties and 
agreements, its Statutes, and resolutions of the General Assembly or the 
Meeting of Consultation.’ 


Purpose and Functions. The purposes of the Cultural Council stated in 
the original Charter were broadly (and somewhat vaguely) defined as “to 
promote friendly relations and mutual understanding among the American 
peoples, in order to strengthen the peace sentiments that have characterized 
the evolution of America, through promotion of educational, scientific and 
cultural exchange.’”** The purposes indicated in the revised Charter are at 
the same time more extensive and more specific, and take into account the 
determination of the governments to utilize this instrument in their efforts 
to attain the goals of the Alliance for Progress. According to the amended 
Charter: 


The purpose of the Inter-American Council for Education, Science, 
and Culture is to promote friendly relations and mutual understanding 
between the peoples of the Americas through educational, scientific, and 
cultural cooperation and exchange between Member States, in order to 
raise the cultural level of the peoples, reaffirm their dignity as individu- 
als, prepare them fully for the tasks of progress and strengthen the devo- 
tion to peace, democracy, and social justice that has characterized their 
evolution.‘ 


143.1948 Charter, Arts. 57, 58, 60; see also Inter-American Cultural Council, Statutes 
Approved by the Council of the Organization of American States on May 7, 1952, and 
Amended April 3, 1957; Principles and Standards That Should Govern the Organization 
and Functioning of the Committee for Cultural Action, Approved by the Council of the 
Organization of American States on April 3, 1957 (Washington, D.C.: Pan American 
Union, 1957) , Statutes, Arts. 1, 4. 

144. The OAS Council had amendments to the Statutes under consideration in 1964 
and 1965, but sent them back to its Committee on Regulations and Procedure for further 
study. (OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 24.) 

145. Cultural Council, Statutes (1957) , Arts. 51. 

146. Amended Charter, Arts. 77, 68. 147. Ibid., Art. 68. 

148. 1948 Charter, Art. 73; Cultural Council, Statutes (1957) , Art. 2. 149. Art. 100. 
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In keeping with the original statement of purpose, the Cultural Council 
—apart from the duty of advising the OAS Council and rendering requested 
services to the governments—™ was given the function of initiating cultural 
programs, collecting cultural information and making it available to mem- 
bers, furthering “basic education programs” and planning programs for in- 
digenous peoples, protecting the hemisphere “cultural heritage,” promoting 
cooperative programs for the exchange of persons and materials, encourag- 
ing education for international understanding, and implementing such 
other assignments as might be made by the Conference, Meeting of Consul- 
tation, or OAS Council." 

The breadth of the foregoing powers was so great as to permit of consid- 
erable interpretation.’ While the emphasis was on stimulation and promo- 
tion, implicit in the grant of power was the idea that a major task of the 
Council was to be to coordinate activities in such a way that resources would 
not be squandered in the attempt to meet the need. This interpretation is 
supported by Resolution XXIV of the Ninth Conference (1948), in which 
that Conference resolved: 


That in planning and developing the work of the Inter-American Cul- 
tural Council provision shall be made for the following activities: (1) 
Evaluation of existing inter-American cultural agreements and_ pro- 
grams, with a view to recommending methods for their being carried out 
fully and expeditiously, or being modified as deemed necessary.’ 


A continuing problem of the Cultural Council has related to this matter 
of coordination. Resolution VII of the Tenth Inter-American Conference 
(1954), after reviewing the OAS machinery for handling cultural questions, 
recommended that the member states not only utilize the existing machin- 
ery for their cultural cooperation activities but also seek to channel those ac- 
tivities largely through that machinery. In the same resolution, the Confer- 
ence asked the OAS Council “to improve the functioning and strengthen 
the coordination of the cultural program,” and requested the Cultural 
Council to take several steps designed to bring about a more effective utiliza- 
tion of existing programs and agencies as well as to establish reasonable 
priorities. 

150. 1948 Charter, Art. 60; Cultural Council, Statutes (1957) , Art. 6. 

151. 1948 Charter, Art. 74; Cultural Council, Statutes (1957) , Art. 3. 

152. By 1964-65, for example, the following interpretation was current: “Within the 
limits of technical autonomy specified in the Charter, the sphere of competence of the ICC 
encompasses education, science, culture, technology and manpower; within the field of 
education, it covers all matters relating to the planning, direction and coordination of 
university services and the development of higher education in its various sectors: academic, 
research and projection in general development plans of the member states.” (OAS, 
Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 40.) 


153. United States, Department of State, Ninth International Conference, pp. 248-49. 
154. The Conference recommended that the Cultural Council: 
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Just how well the Council was able to implement the resolution men- 
tioned is somewhat unclear. That by 1966 it was still operating in a very 
broad area, and one in which its concern with economic and social develop- 
ment was manifest, is indicated by numerous topics on the agenda of the 
Cultural Council’s Fourth Meeting, approved by the OAS Council Novem- 
ber 1,'1965."° 

The specific functions given the Council for Education, Science, and 
Culture come much closer to the actual functioning of the Cultural Council 
in 1966-67 than they do to the original Charter statement of powers. The 
Charter listing of powers of the Council for Education, Science, and Culture 
is very long, and directs the Council to promote, coordinate, recommend, 
support, and encourage activities designed to raise educational levels, con- 
solidate national cultures, educate for international understanding, stimu- 
late creativity, preserve the cultural heritage, further economic and social 
development and economic integration, and create a firmer foundation for 
democratic government. Not least, it is to “study and evaluate periodically 
the efforts made by the Member States in the fields of education, science, 
and culture.’’** The list not only indicates that the new Council is expected 
to be in the thick of the social and economic development effort, but that it 
is expected to perform the same sort of ‘‘annual review” function in its area 
that IA-ECOSOC performs in the economic and social fields. A degree of 
overlap exists, of course, insofar as some of the goals of the Council for Edu- 
cation, Science, and Culture are also the concern of the Economic and So- 
cial Council. Adequate liaison is imperative. 


Organization and Procedure. All OAS members have been members ipso 
facto of the Cultural Council, as they are to be of the Council for Educa- 
tion, Science, and Culture. Each member of the Cultural Council has been 
authorized to designate one representative to serve on the Council, and has 


(a) Take particular care to coordinate its programs and plans of action and those 
being developed by other organizations of the Organization of American States; 

(b) Utilize, as fully as possible, the resources and programs of the Specialized 
Organizations such as the Pan American Institute of Geography and History and the 
Inter-American Indian Institute; 

(c) Establish priorities for carrying out the various cultural activities, on the 
basis of the importance assigned to them by the Inter-American Conferences, and 
take into consideration the present needs of the Member States, regional require- 
ments, and the amount of funds available; and 

(d) Be careful to approach, through the proper channels and by suitable 
procedures, the Member States and cultural and educational institutions, both 
government and private, in order to carry out their resolutions and recommendations 
more promptly and effectively. 

United States, Department of State, Tenth Inter-American Conference .. . Report of the 
Delegation of the United States of America with Related Documents (Publication 5692; 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1955), p. 89. 

155. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, pp. 20-21. 

156. Revised Charter, Art. 101. See Appendix B. 
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had the right to appoint alternates, counselors, and advisers as it might 
wish." The special meeting of the Cultural Council held at Bogota, Colom- 
bia, in 1963 determined that henceforth the members’ representatives on 
that Council should be their Ministers of Education or the latters’ represen- 
tatives.?°* 

Like the Cultural Council, the Council for Education, Science, and Cul- 
ture is composed of an especially appointed high-ranking delegate ap- 
pointed by each member government.’ Presumably in practice it, too, will 
consist of Ministers of Education or their representatives. 

The Cultural Council has operated through its officers, a secretariat, pe- 
riodic meetings which have had their own secretariats, and a permanent 
committee. 

The officers of the Cultural Council have comprised a Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman elected at each meeting of the Council and serving until the 
next; both have been barred from immediate re-election.*° 

The Assistant Secretary for Cultural, Scientific, and Information Affairs 
of the Pan American Union has served as Executive Secretary for the Cul- 
tural Council, and has been responsible for coordinating secretariat services 
for both the Council and its permanent committee, the Committee for Cul- 
tural Action. The Department of Cultural Affairs of the Pan American 
Union has served as the permanent Secretariat of the Council, and has been 
assigned a number of tasks apart from carrying out such administrative jobs 
as may have been given it by the Council or the Committee for Cultural Ac- 
tion. It has prepared technical studies at the request of either body. It has 
estimated the costs of projects which the Council has wished to undertake. 
It has translated studies prepared by the Committee for Cultural Action 
into the remaining official languages and transmitted them to the govern- 
ments and the members of the Cultural Council. It has published the min- 
utes and the texts approved by the Cultural Council and distributed them 
to the governments, the members of the Council, and the members of the 
Committee on Cultural Action. And it has transmitted the minutes of the 
Committee on Cultural Action to the governments.1* 

The Cultural Council was supposed to be convened by the OAS Council 
at intervals of not more than two years, unless that Council decided other- 
wise.” That the OAS Council did decide otherwise is suggested by the fact 
that there have been only five meetings since 1948, namely in 1951, 1956, 
1959, 1966, and 1968. The place of each meeting has been determined by the 


157. 1948 Charter, Art. 59; Cultural Council, Statutes (1957) , Arts. 9-12. 

158. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, p. 35. OAS members informed 
the Secretary General of all appointments, and the Pan American Union maintained a list 
of persons comprising the national delegations. 159. Amended Charter, Art. gq. 

160. Cultural Council, Statutes (1957), Art. 14. The mechanics of election have been 
governed by the Council’s Regulations. 

161. [bid., Arts. 44, 45, 48-50. 162. [bid., Art. 17. 
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preceding one; the date has been set by the OAS Council in agreement with 
the host country." Special meetings could be held on request of a member 
state by decision of the OAS Council; in this case, the OAS Council was re- 
sponsible for determining both date and place.*** Both the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the OAS and the Executive Secretary of the Cultural Council have 
had the right to speak but not vote in meetings of the Cultural Council. 

The secretariat which has served Council meetings is not the Depart- 
ment of Cultural Affairs of the Pan American Union but rather a secretariat 
headed by a Secretary General provided by the host country. The OAS Sec- 
retary General has had the duty to “keep in touch with the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Council for the purpose of coordinating the preparations, arrang- 
ing for documents, and meeting other needs of a similar nature.” The 
host country has had the privilege of requesting technical or administrative 
personnel from the Pan American Union to help build up the meeting’s sec- 
retariat.’” 

The agendas for meetings of the Cultural Council have been prepared 
by the Committee for Cultural Action with the approval of the OAS Coun- 
cil. Each agenda has included as a matter of course items proposed by the 
preceding meeting of the Council as well as new items. 

Most decisions of the Cultural Council have required an absolute major- 
ity of the member states; in exceptional cases, a two-thirds majority has been 
called for. The meeting’s secretariat has had the task of sending the min- 
utes to the Secretariat of the Council; the latter has attended to publication 
and distribution.’ 

In the handling of projects, the Statutes of the Cultural Council have 
distinguished between projects of special interest to one or a few countries 
and projects of general interest. In the case of the first type, the requested 
project was to be carried out by the Council Secretariat, by the Committee 
for Cultural Action, or by specialists paid for by the interested countries. 
The request itself was to be sent directly to the Cultural Council if in ses- 
sion; if not in session, the request was to be transmitted to the OAS Council 
for appropriate action. Projects of general interest were to be sent to the 
Cultural Council if in session, otherwise to Council members through the 
OAS Council; subsequent procedure was to be determined in each case by 
the OAS Council.’ 

The organization and procedure of the Inter-American Council for Edu- 
cation, Science, and Culture is to be determined by its Statutes and rules of 
procedure. The revised Charter provides that the Council shall meet at min- 
isterial level at least annually, and that it shall meet as well (presumably in 


163. Ibid., Arts. 18, 21. If the meeting could not take place in the designated country, 
the OAS Council had power to choose a new meeting place. (Art. 19.) 

164. Ibid., Arts. 20, 21. 165. Ibid., Art. 15. 166. Ibid., Art. 16. 

167. Ibid., Art. 26. 168. [bid., Art. 50. 169. Ibid., Arts. 7, 8. 
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special session) when convoked by the General Assembly, the Meeting of 
Consultation, or by its own decision. The revised Charter also provides that 
the Council for Education, Science, and Culture shall have a permanent 
committee (see below). In addition, the amended Charter provides the 
Council with a Secretary appointed by the Secretary General of the OAS 
with the approval of the new Council. ‘This Secretary is also to be the Exec- 
utive Secretary for Education, Science, and Culture and will head up the 
work of the General Secretariat in the areas in question.’” As one of the “‘or- 
gans” of the OAS, the General Secretariat will be responsible for providing 
the Council with secretariat service.‘ The same will presumably hold true 
of its Permanent Executive Committee. 

Apart from the foregoing “constitutional” requirements, it would seem 
probable that the Statutes and Regulations of the old Cultural Council 
would have some bearing on those developed for the new Council. 


Committee for Cultural Action, Permanent Committee of the Cultural 
Council. The history of the Committee for Cultural Action has not been 
uneventful. Prior to 1954 this Committee, like the Inter-American Juridical 
Committee, was frequently hampered by lack of a quorum, while the rela- 
tionship between the Committee and the Cultural Council and between the 
Committee and the Department of Cultural Affairs of the Pan American 
Union left a good deal to be desired.” The Tenth Conference (1954) took 
up some of these problems and resolved to ask the OAS Council to study, 


in consultation with the Inter-American Cultural Council, the organiza- 
tion and functioning of the Committee . . . and to recommend to the 
governments any improvement in the organization and work program of 
the Committee, in order to enable it better to serve the interests of the 
American States in the field of cultural cooperation. 


Among the points that the Council was asked to consider were: 


(a) the possibility of ensuring the necessary quorum; (b) the necessary 
coordination between the work of the Committee and that of the De- 
partment of Cultural Affairs of the Pan American Union; and (c) the 
methods by which the Committee can contribute more effectively to the 
work of the Inter-American Cultural Council.1” 


The study was duly completed with the result that certain changes were 
made in the Statutes of the Cultural Council and a set of Principles and 
Standards to Govern the Committee for Cultural Action were approved by 
the OAS Council on April 3, 1958.'* The Committee was governed there- 
170. Amended Charter, Art. 123. 171. Ibid., Art. 118 (d) . 
172. See United States, Department of State, Tenth Inter-American Conference, p. 40. 
173. Inter-American Conference (Tenth) , Final Act, Resolution LIII (Standards for the 


Functioning of the Committee for Cultural Action) . 
174. The text of Principles and Standards is included in the edition of Cultural 


Council, Statutes (1957), pp. 11-13. 
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after by the Council’s Statutes, the Principles and Standards just referred to, 
and by such Regulations as it chose to adopt subject to the approval of the 
Cultural Council.” The Committee’s seat has been Mexico City.” 

The function of the Committee has been to prepare studies requested by 
the Cultural Council for decision by that Council.’” In making such studies, 
the Committee was directed to bear in mind the interest of all OAS mem- 
bers and to cooperate with sundry OAS agencies operating in related 
areas.‘** When the Cultural Council has not been in session, the Committee 
has been empowered to give its opinion on any matter relating to the work 
program of the OAS Council at the latter’s request." 

The question of what studies were to be carried out was the subject of 
extensive provision in the Principles and Standards adopted in 1957. That 
document stipulated that the Cultural Council was to make the final deci- 
sion; the Council was to “establish clearly and precisely the tasks that it de- 
cides to entrust’”’ to the Committee, “define the purpose and scope of each 
study,” see that excessive numbers of studies were not requested of the Com- 
mittee, and “determine the criterion for assigning priorities to these stud- 
ies.”"*° Within this framework, the Committee was to have considerable lati- 
tude in deciding how much time should be spent on each study.** The sub- 
ordination of the Committee to the Council was elaborated: the Committee 
was to report at each meeting of the Cultural Council on unfinished projects 
so that the Council might decide whether they should be continued; the 
right of the Council to determine “what activities the Committee for Cul- 
tural Action is to carry out” was underlined, although “consultations that 
the Council of the Organization agreed to refer to the Committee in connec- 
tion with the development of its work program” were not excluded; the 
right of the Council to approve studies made by the Committee was empha- 
sized, and the point was made that the Committee’s studies were not to be 
circulated except to the governments and to Council members before the 
Cultural Council’s approval had been given." 

The variety of studies undertaken by the Committee is illustrated by 
twelve prepared for the Third Meeting of the Cultural Council in 1959. 
These covered topics ranging from school administration, the teaching of 
literature, and copyright problems to inter-American cultural exhibits, bi- 
ographies of American educators, and re-education of maladjusted young 
people. 

175. The authority to adopt its own regulations was conveyed in Cultural Council. 
Statutes (1957), Art. 51. 176. Ibid., Art. 27. 

177. 1948 Charter, Art. 77; Cultural Council, Statutes (1957), Art. 27. 

178. Cultural Council, Statutes (1957), Arts. 28, go. 179. Ibid., Art. 29. 

180. Principles and Standards, points 1, 2. 181. [bid., point 3. 

182. Ibid., point 4. Note that Art. 22 of the Statutes of the Cultural Council provided 
for regular reports by the Committee to the members of the Council between meetings of 


the latter. 183. Principles and Standards, point 5. 
184. [bid., point 6. See also Cultural Council, Statutes (1957) , Art. 49. 
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Since the institution of the Alliance for Progress, the Committee for Cul- 
tural Action has become increasingly involved in questions relating to eco- 
nomic and social development. In June 1965, it determined to take part in 
the national studies upon which IA-ECOSOC and CIAP had embarked and 
to make a contribution in respect to science, culture, technology, and man- 


power.**? 


The Committee for Cultural Action has been a committee representative 
of all of the American republics but consisting of five “specialists in educa- 
tion or cultural matters’ elected by the Cultural Council from panels sub- 
mitted by five countries chosen by the Inter-American Conference.1*° The 
Statutes of the Cultural Council provided that each national panel was to 
consist of the names of three persons meeting the Charter qualifications and 
“in a position to devote themselves exclusively to studies relating to such 
matters.”"*’ The election was to be held at the first Council meeting follow- 
ing each Inter-American Conference.*** Vacancies have been filled by the 
OAS Council when the Conference and Cultural Council were not in 
session.*** Each Committee member’s term has run from the date of his selec- 
tion until his successor has been chosen.” 

The Committee for Cultural Action has chosen its own Chairman. Its 
secretariat, like that of the Cultural Council, has been the Department of 
Cultural Affairs of the Pan American Union. Officers and secretarial staff 
serving the Committee in Mexico City have been chosen by the Secretary 
General of the OAS in consultation with the Chairman of the Committee, 
and have been considered to be members of the General Secretariat (Pan 
American Union) .' The Principles and Standards of 1957 spelled this mat- 
ter out very clearly: 


All the services of the Department of Cultural Affairs, whether ad- 
ministrative or technical, shall be at the disposal of the Committee for 
Cultural Action, taking into consideration the work program of the de- 
partment and budgetary limitations. To this end, the Director of the De- 
partment of Cultural Affairs shall take the necessary measures to main- 


185. See OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 41. 

186. 1948 Charter, Art. 76. The Tenth Conference selected Brazil, Cuba, Haiti, Mexico, 
and the United States. 187. Cultural Council, Statutes (1957), Art. 32. 

188. If any country chosen by the Conference should decide not to nominate, the OAS 
Council was authorized to select another nominating state. (Ibid., Arts. 33, 34.) 

189. See 1948 Charter, Art. 76, and Cultural Council, Statutes (1957), Arts. 36, 97. The 
selection of a Mexican member in July 1965 illustrates this process. See OAS, Secretary 
General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 41. 

190. Cultural Council, Statutes (1957), Art. 39. If a member failed to attend regular 
meetings for over three months, his government was either to see that his attendance 
record improved or submit a new panel so that he might be replaced. If the government 
concerned should neglect to do either, then the Chairman of the OAS Council was to 
“consult with the respective government.” (Ibid., Arts. 37, 38.) 

191. [bid., Arts. 44, 46. 
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tain a permanent secretariat at the headquarters of the Committee for 
Cultural Action and provide any additional services that the Committee 
requires to meet special needs. 

The Department of Cultural Affairs shall give priority to the tasks 
that the Committee for Cultural Action entrusts to it, and any requests 
for technical cooperation that it receives from the Committee shall there- 
fore be complied with as promptly as possible.**” 


To bring about the coordination between the Department and the Commit- 
tee referred to in Resolution LIII (3[b]) of the Tenth Conference,’ the 
Principles and Standards provided, further, that the Executive Secretary of 
the Cultural Council was to attend the meetings of the Committee at which 
the latter’s work program was being discussed, and was to inform the Com- 
mittee of the services which could be provided by the Council’s Secretariat 
prior to the next Council meeting. The Committee was to be able to send 
one or more members to Washington on occasion to consult with the Execu- 
tive Secretary. The end result, it was hoped, would be agreement on the 
preparation of a list of studies to be undertaken by the Department of Cul- 
tural Affairs of the Pan American Union for the Committee." 

The Committee for Cultural Action has determined its own periods of 
sessions, bearing in mind the studies to be completed prior to the next 
Council meeting.” The Committee met from April to September 1966, for 
example, while in some earlier years it has held more than one meeting. A 
quorum has consisted of three members. The Committee has designated 
such rapporteurs as it saw fit to report to the Cultural Council on matters 
considered by it.’ 


Permanent Executive Committee of the Council for Education, Science, 
and Culture. The revised Charter provides that the Council for Education, 
Science, and Culture shall have a Permanent Executive Committee consist- 
ing of a Chairman and at least seven other members. The members of this 
Committee are to be chosen by the Council for terms to be fixed in the 
Council’s Statutes. The members of the Committee are to be selected in 
such a way as to be equitable from the standpoint of geographic representa- 
tion; the principle of rotation is to be kept in mind in working out the elec- 
toral system. The Committee, like its predecessor, the Committee for Cul- 
tural Action, is to be considered representative of all OAS members.*” 

The Permanent Executive Committee is instructed by the revised 
Charter to “perform the tasks assigned to it by the Inter-American Council 
for Education, Science, and Culture, in accordance with the general stand- 
ards established by the Council.’’*** 


192. Principles and Standards, points 8, 9. 193. Supra, p. 248. 
194. Principles and Standards, point 10. 
195. Cultural Council, Statutes (1957), Art. 41. 196. [bid., Arts. 40, 42. 


197. Amended Charter, Art. 103. 198. Ibid., Art. 104. 
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“ 


The new Executive Committee will eventually take over completely 
from the Committee on Cultural Action, and will certainly inherit any func- 
tions given the latter by international treaties and agreements. It will be the 
continuing body which implements the decisions of the Council for Educa- 
tion, Science, and Culture. Since the latter will meet a great deal more fre- 
quently than the Cultural Council ever did, however, the scope for initiative 
on the part of its Permanent Executive Committee may perhaps be some- 
what more limited than that of the Committee for Cultural Action has 
been. On the other hand, as a continuing committee, it may well develop 
rather more fully the function of preparing for the annual meetings of the 
Council. 


Relations with Other Organizations. Both the Cultural Council and the 
Council for Education, Science, and Culture have been directed by the 
Charter to establish cooperative relations with agencies of the United Na- 
tions and other national and international organizations operating in the 
same field. The 1950 Agreement bétween the OAS and UNESCO pro- 
vided for extensive cooperation between the two organizations in matters of 
particular concern to the Cultural Council and its Committee for Cultural 
Action. The Agreement provided for reciprocal consultation on programs in 
the Western Hemisphere, for joint action where appropriate, for the estab- 
lishment of mixed commissions to study matters of common interest, for ex- 
change of information and documents, and for appropriate reciprocal repre- 
sentation at meetings.” In practice, while UNESCO has sent observers to 
meetings of the Cultural Council, much of the liaison activity has occurred 
through the Cultural Department of the Pan American Union. The same 
appears to have been true of cooperation with the International Bureau of 
Education, the Ibero-American Bureau of Education, and the Organization 
of Central American States.”” 


Finances. The expenses of members of the Cultural Council arising out 
of attendance at meetings have been defrayed by their own governments; 
the cost of holding the meeting has been met by the host government, al- 
though where secretariat personnel have been supplied by the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, the expense has been allocated as the host government and the 
Pan American Union agree. The cost of the Council’s secretariat has been 
included in the budget of the Pan American Union (this also includes secre- 


199. In the case of the Cultural Council, in agreement with the OAS Council. (1948 
Charter, Art. 61.) See also Cultural Council, Statutes (1957), Art. 5. Art. 101 (k) of the 
amended Charter contains a similar provision relating to the new Council. 

200. Acuerdo entre UNESCO y la OEA (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 
1951) - 
en See OAS, Secretary General, The Organization of American States, 1954-1959, pp. 
88-89, 92, 94, 95, 102. 
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tariat expenses in Mexico City) .”” The expenses of members of the Com- 
mittee for Cultural Action are paid by their own governments.?” The cost 
of projects carried out in full by the secretariat have comprised part of the 
program budget of the Pan American Union approved by the OAS Council. 
Special projects desired by one or a few governments have been paid for by 
the governments concerned. 

It may well be that with the increasing number of meetings called for in 
connection with the reorganization of the OAS, a larger portion of the total 
expense will be included in the general budget than ever before. However 
this may be, the Council for Education, Science, and Culture, like the other 
two Councils, is to have a real voice in the development of the OAS budget. 


THE ROLE OF THE COUNCILS IN THE 
TRANSITION PERIOD 


While the Third Special Inter-American Conference felt itself unable to 
put the principal provisions of the revised Charter into effect prior to ratifi- 
cation of the Protocol of Amendment, it was anxious to have the Councils 
move in the directions covered by that Charter as rapidly as possible. With 
this in view it provided in Resolution I of the Final Act that IA-ECOSOC, 
the Inter-American Cultural Council, CIAP, and the Committee for Cul- 
tural Action should adapt their functioning to the provisions of the 
amended Charter as far as might be, even before that document should go 
into effect. In a similar vein, it provided that the two Councils should begin 
immediately to contribute to the process of formulating the OAS budget.” 
The Conference was particularly concerned that IA-ECOSOC and the 
Council for Education, Science, and Culture should meet annually at minis- 
terial level during the transition period, and that they should proceed at 
once to “evaluate the regional development process and the development of 
the Member States.” 

Pursuant to the mandate given it by the Third Special Conference, the 
Cultural Council, at its Fifth Meeting (Maracay, Venezuela, February 
1968) , undertook a reorganization which it hoped would both lead to 
ereatly enhanced effectiveness and provide a smooth transition to the Coun- 
cil for Education, Science, and Culture. In the Resolution of Maracay, it 
specified that henceforth the membership of the existing Council should 


202. An estimated budget for the Mexico City secretariat has been worked out by the 
Committee Chairman for submission to the OAS Secretary General and eventually to the 
OAS Council. (Cultural Council, Statutes [1957], Art. 47.) 

203. [bid., Arts. 13, 16, 24, 43. 204. Ibid., Art. 48. 205. See infra, chap. viii. 

206. Special Inter-American Conference (Third), Documentos, 4 vols. (OEA/Ser. 
E/XIV.1; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1967) , I, 547. 
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meet the specifications laid down for the new Council in the Protocol of 
Buenos Aires. It called on the Cultural Council to “promote the develop- 
ment of education; science, technology, and culture” and directed it, among 
other things, to “recommended the adoption of suitable procedures for 
strengthening integration of the countries of Latin America in the fields of 
education, science, and culture.” The Resolution of Maracay called for the 
immediate establishment of the Executive Committee called for by the Pro- 
tocol of Buenos Aires and gave it forthwith both a full-time Chairman and 
most of the powers eventually foreseen for it under that document.*” 

‘The Executive Committee, through a seven-member Inter-American 
Committee on Education and a seven-member Inter-American Committee 
on Science and Technology, was empowered to supervise important new 
programs for Inter-American Educational Development and Inter-American 
Scientific and Technological Development. The old Committee for Cultural 
Action was for the present to direct an Inter-American Cultural Develop- 
ment Program still to be worked out. The enlarged program of the Cultural 
Council was to be financed, at least in part, through a Special Fund of $25, 
million, to which OAS members were expected to contribute.*” 

‘Two further actions of the Fifth Meeting of the Cultural Council should 
be mentioned. One requested the OAS Secretary General to arrange future 
meetings in conjunction with the Annual Meetings of IA-ECOSOC.** The 
other directed the Council’s Executive Secretariat to make a preliminary 
draft of both statutes and regulations for the Council for Education, Sci- 
ence, and Culture for later consideration by the Executive Committee.” 

‘That the governments were anxious to move rapidly ahead in all of 
these matters was indicated by the OAS Council’s adoption, on May 15, 
1968, of procedures for electing the committees provided for in the Resolu- 
tion of Maracay.?™ 

By these several actions the groundwork has been laid for greatly in- 
creased Cultural Council participation in the development activity which 
has occupied the OAS so fully in recent years. 


A NEW DYNAMISM? 


As mentioned earlier, the OAS Council and its former “organs” have 
been affected as much as any other elements in the system by the reorganiza- 
tion begun in 1967. The revised Charter recognizes the leading role which 
IA-ECOSOC has come to play within the Organization and with the exam- 

207. Resolution CIC-1/68, in Meeting of the Inter-American Cultural Council (Fifth) , 
Final Report (OEA/Ser.C/V.7; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1968) , pp. 9-23. 

208. Ibid. 209. CIC-4/68, ibid., p. 26. 210. CIC-5/68, ibid., p. 27. 


211. OAS, Council, Decisions Taken at the Regular Meeting held on May 15, 1968 
(OEA/Ser.G/III; C-sa-666; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1968) , pp. 2-5. 
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ple of ECOSOC before it, has attempted to cast the old OAS Council in a 
new role as Permanent Council and upgrade the Cultural Council in pro- 
viding for the new Council for Education, Science, and Culture. Given the 
temper of the times, there is no doubt that ECOSOC will continue to move 
ahead, in one way or another, pushing recalcitrant governments into the 
courses that the economists and at least some of the political scientists are 
convinced they should follow. The prospects for developing the pacific set- 
tlement functions of the Permanent Council are somewhat less good, given 
the long history of the nonintervention principle. What is tolerable by way 
of Organization activity in the economic and social realms (and thus, not 
intervention) , is still far from tolerable in the political area. Still, a begin- 
ning has been made, and the Permanent Council may eventually develop in 
ways well beyond original expectations. That this should happen by osmosis 
rather than direct authorization is entirely compatible with the past per- 
formance of the Inter-American System. The prospects for the Council for 
Education, Science, and Culture are bright enough. That Council has been 
given the authority to do an enormous job. Whether it succeeds in doing it, 
however, remains in the laps of the governments; these, after all, are the 
“gods” of the hemisphere organization. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE GENERAL SECRETARIAT 


A major link with the past, in 1948 the Pan American Union was given the 
subtitle: “General Secretariat of the Organization of American States.” 
With the 1967 Charter revision, the name “Pan American Union” has been 
dropped, leaving only the more antiseptic “General Secretariat.” The 
change not only removes vestiges of a history which most Latin Americans 
regard as somewhat unhappy; it is perhaps more descriptive than the earlier 
name of the vastly expanded activities which the Secretariat has come to 
perform since World War II. No longer identifiable with a parrot who 
could sing “La Golondrina” in a charming patio with a fountain, the Secre- 
tariat has found a new image in the modern office building, the printing 
press, and data processing. 

The General Secretariat is what it is not only because of the functions 
given it by the Inter-American Conference and Meetings of Consultation 
during the last two decades, but also because of its long evolution. The Gen- 
eral Secretariat is the direct descendent of the Commercial Bureau of the 
American Republics created by resolution of the First Conference in 
1889-90. The name of the Commercial Bureau was changed to Interna- 
tional Bureau of the American Republics by resolution of the Second Con- 
ference (1902). Then, by action of the Fourth Conference (1910), the Bu- 
reau became the Pan American Union at the same time that the name of the 
association maintaining the central office was changed from International 
Union of the American Republics to Union of American Republics.* Never 
identical with the association itself, although frequently confused with it.? 
the Pan American Union, before the Ninth Conference, was the principal 
organ, although not the only agency, through which the American republics 
sought to achieve their joint purposes. With the ratification of the OAS 
Charter, the Pan American Union became “the central and permanent or- 
gan of the Organization of American States and the General Secretariat of 
the Organization’’*—a position which the General Secretariat retains under 
the amended Charter. The Pan American Union has been expected to per- 
form not only the duties given it in the Charter but also those entrusted to 
it by other agreements, the Inter-American Conference, or the Meeting of 


1.See chap. i, pp. 9-13, supra. 

2, See, for example, José Joaquin Caicedo Castilla, El panamericanismo (Buenos Aires: 
Roque Depalma, Editor, 1961), p. 167. 

3.1948 Charter, Art. 78. 4. Amended Charter, Art. 113. 
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Consultation. The General Secretariat of the reorganized OAS is expected 
not only to do these things but to implement the directives of the new Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Councils as well.® 

The Pan American Union has operated under the pertinent provisions 
of the 1948 Charter and of Regulations approved and amended by the OAS 
Council.® It has been subject to the supervision and financial control of the 
latter. The General Secretariat of the amended Charter will operate under 
regulations issued by the Secretary General within the framework of stand- 
ards set by the General Assembly and such “regulatory” provisions as may 
be issued by the Permanent Council when the General Assembly is not in 
session to “enable the General Secretariat to carry out its administrative 
functions.””’ While the Permanent Council has been given a general brief to 
“watch over the observance of the standards governing the operation of the 
General Secretariat’ conveyed by Article g1 (b) , and also will be entitled to 
“submit recommendations to the General Assembly with regard to the func- 
tioning of the Organization” under Article g1 (e) , it has not been given the 
control over the operations of the Secretariat that its predecessor has exer- 
cised. The Secretary General has been granted power commensurate with 
his responsibility, “notwithstanding the provisions of Article g1 (b) ” just al- 
luded to.® 

At the Third Special Inter-American Conference, which approved the 
text of the 1967 amendments to the Charter, the possibility of conflict be- 
tween the authority of the Secretary General and that of the Permanent 
Council was considered. In the Subcommittee on Coordination it was 


established that, in the event of conflict arising over the function of the 
Permanent Council of watching over “the observance of the standards 
governing the operation of the General Secretariat . . .” and that con- 
tained in Article 115, by virtue of which the Secretary General ‘‘shall 
. . . be responsible to the General Assembly for the proper fulfillment of 
the obligations and functions of the General Secretariat,” the latter shall 
prevail.° 


An “organ” of the OAS in terms of the Article 51 listing, the General Secre- 
tariat is to be a great deal more autonomous than ever before. 

Ever since its establishment, the Pan American Union has been located 
in Washington, D.C. The desirability of decentralizing the OAS geographi- 
cally was studied, however, in connection with its reorganization. At the re- 


5. 1948 Charter, Arts. 78, 83 (f) ; amended Charter, Art. 113. 

6. The Regulations were approved by the Council in 1956 and amended January 23, 
1957, and March go, 1960. (Pan American Union, Regulations [OEA/Ser.D/I.1; Washing- 
ton, D.C., April 1960].) On amendment of the Regulations, see ibid., Art. 108. 

7. Amended Charter, Arts. 115, 52 (g) , 91 (b). 8. Ibid., Art. 115. 

g. Special Inter-American Conference (Third) , Documentos, 4 vols. (OEA/Ser.E/XIV.1; 
Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1967) , I, 292; translation from English version of 
Conference Doc. 67, “Report of the Rapporteur of the Subcommittee on Coordination,” 
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quest of the Second Special Inter-American Conference,’® the Pan American 
Union made available to the Third Special Conference a careful analysis of 
various alternatives.'? This study opposed devolution on any basis but func- 
tional—a stand also taken by Secretary General Mora.” Devolution having 
been rejected by the Conference, the seat of the General Secretariat remains 
Washington, D.C.,’* where it occupies a number of buildings in addition to 
that provided by a grant from Andrew Carnegie in 1907. 





GENERAL FUNCTIONS 


Growth and Changing Emphasis. The functions of the Pan American 
Union in recent years are a far cry from those of the original Commercial 
Bureau. The latter was concerned exclusively with the collection and dis- 
semination of commercial information. The functions of the Pan American 
Union yesterday and today—like those of the General Secretariat tomorrow 
—include many aspects of an OAS program which ranges from keeping the 
peace to economic, social, and cultural cooperation and the codification of 
international law. 

The Pan American Union became the General Secretariat of the OAS 
after 1948 in a very real sense. At the same time, its functions have included 
research and operating programs of considerable importance. Indeed the 
first function mentioned in the original Charter was a very positive one: 
namely, under the direction of the OAS Council to “promote economic, so- 
cial, juridical and cultural relations among all the Member States of the Or- 
ganization.”’* The initial statement of General Secretariat functions in the 
amended Charter is equally positive and a bit more detailed: ““The General 
Secretariat shall promote economic, social, juridical, educational, scientific, 
and cultural relations among all the Member States of the Organization, in 
keeping with the actions and policies decided upon by the General Assem- 
bly and with the pertinent decisions of the Councils.””” 

Neither the original Charter nor the Pan American Union Regulations 
—nor the amended Charter, for that matter—have been explicit about what 
is to be done by the General Secretariat in this promotional area. Increas- 


10. The Act of Rio de Janeiro asked the Special Committee working on draft 
amendments to the Charter to study the desirability of locating the permanent seats of the 
Councils in one place vs. decentralizing them, and that it make a similar study with respect 
to the other organs and organisms of the OAS. (Special Inter-American Conference 
[Second], Actas y documentos, 4 vols. [OEA/Ser.E/XIII.3; Washington, D.C.: Pan American 
Union, 1965], I, 500.) 

11. Special Inter-American Conference (Third) , Documentos, IV, 137-85. For English 
translation, see Conference Doc. 7 Rev., Jan. 27, 1967. 

12. Special Inter-American Conference (Third) , Documentos, IV, 257-58. 

13. Amended Charter, Art. 127. 

14. 1948 Charter, Art. 82; see also Pan American Union, Regulations (1960), Art. 2. 

15. Amended Charter, Art. 117. 
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ingly, however, the Inter-American Conference, the Meeting of Consul- 
tation, and the OAS Council and its organs have added to the Secretariat’s 
responsibilities. Not surprisingly, the recent emphasis on economic develop- 
ment has added substantially to its tasks. The Secretary General noted in 
1959 growing efforts to assist the member countries to deal with their respec- 
tive economic and social problems.’* The following year he noted that “the 
General Secretariat’s programs have been changing in kind as well as in- 
creasing in number. Rather than limit itself to secretariat and clearinghouse 
functions, the PAU undertakes more and more action programs in the 
field.’"** 

As the Secretary General had indicated, a good deal of assistance was 
being given to member states in connection with economic development 
well before the famous 1961 meeting at Punta del Este gave official status to 
the Alliance for Progress. By the end of 1960, for example, the Pan Ameri- 
can Union had already received requests for some eleven country studies, 
and was in process of undertaking them.** 

Apart from studies of this kind, the Pan American Union, pursuant to 
Recommendation XXV of the Second Meeting of the Committee to Study 
the Formulation of New Measures for Economic Development (Committee 
of Twenty-one) had endeavored “to promote the unified development of 
natural areas, so that the available technological, social, and economic re- 
sources may be used more effectively.”’® In this connection it had afforded 
technical assistance and advice to interested governments. In 1960, for exam- 
ple, the Pan American Union was supporting a project to assist Chile in re- 
habilitating areas devastated by earthquake, and 


sent technical assistance missions to Argentina, to study urban planning 
and economic development in the Bahia Blanca region in Buenos Aires 
Province; to Chile, to advise the Planning Center of the University’s 
School of Economic Sciences on the location of industrial centers and on 


16. OAS, Secretary General, The Organization of American States, 1954-1959 (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1959) , pp. 54-55- 

17. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report ... to the Council of the Organization, 
1960 (OEA/Ser.D/III.12; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1961), p. 102. 

18. Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, and Uruguay had requested studies. 

In each of them a local coordinator was appointed to work with the PAU 
technicians in preparing the general, or horizontal, studies. Their task, specifically 
outlined in Resolution I [of the Second Meeting of the Committee of Twenty-one], is 
that of examining each country’s evolution during the past 10 years from the 
following viewpoints: rate of growth, economic structure, fiscal and monetary policy, 
private savings and investment, balance of payments and trade policies, technological 
development and manpower, and priorities for development. 

In addition to these horizontal studies, the General Secretariat has been preparing 
a series of special, or vertical, studies on those topics which the authorities of the 
respective countries requested the OAS to explore more fully. 

Tbid., pp. 36-37. 19. Ibid., p. 36. 
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regional planning; and to Peru, in connection with the reconstruction of 
earthquake-damaged Arequipa.” 


Before 1961 the General Secretariat had assisted governments to develop 
productivity centers, to train technical personnel, and to organize industrial 
research. Assistance with labor relations had also been on the Pan American 
Union’s agenda.” The Pan American Union had begun to operate a num- 
ber of projects connected with the Technical Cooperation Program of the 
OAS, including a Rural Education Center in Venezuela, a Training Course 
in the Planning and Administration of Social Welfare Programs in Argen- 
tina, a Program for Advanced Training in Applied Social Sciences in Mex- 
ico, and, together with the Inter-American Statistical Institute, the highly 
important Inter-American Training Center for Economic and Financial Sta- 
tistics in Chile. 

The 1961 ministerial-level [A-ECOSOC meeting, in developing the Alli- 
ance for Progress, laid new burdens on the Pan American Union. In provid- 
ing for the creation of a panel of nine “high-level experts” attached to IA- 
ECOSOG, and for ad hoc committees of experts to assist the governments 
with development plans, the General Secretariat was directed to provide the 
necessary supporting personnel.” The Secretary General was asked to con- 
vene a body of experts appointed by the governments to report before 
March 31, 1962, “on measures to provide an adequate and effective means of 
offsetting the effects of fluctuations in the volume and prices of exports of 
basic products.”’** In connection with exports, the General Secretariat was 
charged with undertaking studies “to promote the placement of the export 
products of the Latin American countries in the international markets” as 
well as with the task of taking steps which were expected to lead eventually 
to the setting up of an “international stabilization fund for export in- 
come.” The Pan American Union was to assist agencies undertaking train- 
ing and research to strengthen national tax systems.” It was given an impor- 
tant role in the setting up and functioning of task forces designed to assist 
with programming in the areas of education, public health, land reform, 
and other fields considered of importance for economic and social develop- 
ment.*° The General Secretariat, together with the ECLA Secretariat, was 
requested to make a technical study of Latin American ports which it was 
hoped would lead to greater efficiency and the promotion of Latin Ameri- 

20. Ibid. 21. Ibid., p. 43. 

22. Charter of Punta del Este, Title II, chap. v, in Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council, Alliance for Progress; Official Documents Emanating from the Special Meeting 
. . . at the Ministerial Level, Punta del Este, Uruguay, August 5 to 17, 1961 (ES-RE-Doc. 
145 Rev. 3 Corr.; Punta del Este, Aug. 1961)., pp. 16-17. 

23. Charter of Punta del Este, Title IV, chapter ii, Point 5, in ibid., p. 26. 

24. 1A-ECOSOC, Alliance for Progress, Resolution C.7, p. 51. 

25. Resolution A.g (ibid., p. 37) . 

26. Resolution A.4 (ibid., pp. 38-39). To help cover the cost of development surveys, 
the United States allocated $6 million to the General Secretariat. (New York Times, 
Nov. 30, 1961.) 
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can trade.” Associated with this was a plan to step up the information activ- 
ities of the Pan American Union in the interest of developing support for 
the Alliance for Progress Program.” 

The 1960-61 reorganization of IA-ECOSOC had important repercus- 
sions for both the work and the structure of the Pan American Union. With 
the creation of CIAP in 1963, the pace of Secretariat activity was again 
stepped up, and by 1965-66 the economic sections of the Pan American 
Union had again been reorganized. ‘The Pan American Union concentrated 
on country studies and meetings, and worked on development plans with 
the Panel of Experts and others. It produced background material for re- 
ports to CIAP and IA-ECOSOC, began studies of long-range trends in devel- 
opment, including “various aspects of the inflationary process of the struc- 
tural changes in progress in Latin America within the framework of the 
Alliance for Progress.”*® Numerous studies were made for CIAP and its sub- 
committees, as well as ECOSOC. Clearly the emphasis on economic develop- 
ment mentioned by the Secretary General as holding for the period 1954-59 
had been greatly augmented by 1962, and was even more greatly increased 
by 1967. 

This did not mean that programs not directly connected with economic 
and social development were discontinued. Still less has it meant that the 
Pan American Union neglected certain functions in respect to which the 
1948 Charter went into considerable detail and which have been essential to 
effective utilization of the resources of the OAS for the achievement of its 
manifold purposes. 

The functions of the Pan American Union listed in the 1948 and revised 
Charters as being additional to that of promoting economic, social, juridi- 
cal, and cultural relations, are the following—namely, to: 


1948 Charter 


a) Transmit ex officio to Member 


States the convocation to the 
Inter-American Conference, the 
Meeting of Consultation of Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs, and the 


Amended Charter 


a) Transmit ex officio to the Mem- 


ber States notice of the convoca- 
tion of the General Assembly, 
the Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, the 


Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, the Inter-Ameri- 
can Council for Education, Sci- 
ence, and Culture, and the Spe- 
cialized Conferences; 


Specialized Conferences; 


27. Resolution B.2 (IA-ECOSOG, Alliance for Progress, p. 42) . 

28. Resolution E (ibid., p. 55) - 

29. Organization of American States, Secretary General, Annual Report for the Fiscal 
Year 1965-1966 (OEA/Ser.D/III.17; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1967) , p. 39. 
See also Secretary General, Annual Report for the Fiscal Year 1964-1965 (OEA/Ser.D/ 
I11.16; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, n.d.) , pp. 53-54. 
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b) Advise the Council and its organs 


c) 


in the preparation of programs 
and regulations of the Inter- 
American Conference, the Meet- 
ing of Consultation of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs, and the Spe- 
cialized Conferences; 


Place, to the extent of its ability, 
at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment of the country where a con- 
ference is to be held, the techni- 
cal aid and personnel which such 
Governments may request; 


Serve as custodian of the docu- 
ments and archives of the Inter- 
American Conference, of the 
Meeting of Consultation of Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs, and, in- 
sofar as possible, of the Special- 
ized Conferences; 

Serve as depository of the instru- 
ments of ratification of inter- 
American agreements; 


Perform the functions entrusted 


to it by the Inter-American Con- 


ference, and the Meeting of Con- 
sultation of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs; 


b) 


Advise the other organs, when 
appropriate, in the preparation 
of agenda and rules of proce- 
dure; 


c) Prepare the proposed program- 


d) 


budget of the Organization on 
the basis of programs adopted by 
the Councils, agencies, and enti- 
ties whose expenses should be in- 
cluded in the program-budget 
and, after consultation with the 
Councils or their permanent 
committees, submit it to the Pre- 
paratory Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and then to the 
Assembly itself; 

Provide, on a permanent basis, 
adequate secretariat services for 
the General Assembly and the 
other organs, and carry out their 
directives and assignments. To 
the extent of its ability, provide 
services for the other meetings of 
the Organization; 

Serve as custodian of the docu- 
ments and archives of the Inter- 
American Conferences, the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Meetings of 
Consultation of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs, the Councils, and 
the Specialized Conferences; 
Serve as depository of inter- 
American treaties and _ agree- 
ments, as well as of the instru- 
ments of ratification thereof; 
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g) Submit to the Council an annual g) Submit to the General Assembly 
report on the activities of the at each regular session an annual 
Organization; report on the activities of the 

Organization and its financial 
condition; and 

h) Submit to the Inter-American 
Conference a report on the work 
accomplished by the Organs of 
the Organization since the pre- 
vious Conference.*° 

h) Establish relations of coopera- 
tion, in accordance with de- 
cisions reached by the General 
Assembly or the Councils, with 
the Specialized Organizations as 
well as other national and inter- 
national organizations.** 


These functions break down into several categories: those connected 
with the convocation and functioning of international meetings; financial 
functions; functions as OAS archive; functions as depository for interna- 
tional agreements and the ratifications thereof; and report functions. Sev- 
eral other functions should be added for purposes of consideration here, al- 
though they were not listed in Article 83 of the original Charter. These are: 
functions as secretariat to sundry inter-American organs and agencies; other 
functions relating to specialized organizations; functions pertaining to liai- 
son with non-American international organizations (covered in the 
amended Charter) , and non-governmental organizations; and information 
functions. Some of these have been referred to in other contexts, but all de- 
serve a word of comment here. 


Convocation and Functioning of International Meetings. The transmis- 
sion of convocations to inter-American gatherings is basically a matter of 
convenience, although it also serves as a possible extra check against the con- 
vening of two or more meetings at incompatible times and places. 

The advice rendered in the past to the OAS Council on the agendas and 
regulations of meetings, however, has been a matter of substantive impor- 
tance. In performing this task, officers of the General Secretariat could call 
the Council’s attention to potential problems of procedure, and even more 
important, to potential overlapping of conference activities and could thus 
enable it, through its right of recommendation, to clarify lines of responsi- 
bility. For example, if the Cultural Council wished to consider educational 
and other aspects of economic development, the General Secretariat could at 


30. 1948 Charter, Art. 83. 31. Amended Charter, Art. 118. 
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least raise the question of the extent to which this should fall within the 
purview of a Cultural Conference and to what extent within the jurisdic- 
tion of IA-ECOSOC. The Pan American Union has been a step further 
away from conference agendas than has the OAS Council, but what the 
Council has chosen to recommend depended to some extent upon what has 
been called to its attention by the General Secretariat. 

In 1950 the OAS Council authorized the Pan American Union to trans- 
mit to the member governments resolutions of specialized conferences, 
where the latter did not have facilities for transmission. In addition, the 
OAS Council considered it appropriate that the Pan American Union, at 
the discretion of the Secretary General and upon authorization of the Coun- 
cil, should carry out recommendations of such conferences when either they 
had no secretariats at their disposal or the secretariats to which they had ac- 
cess were not in a position to implement the recommendations.” 

The functions of the General Secretariat in this area under the amended 
Charter are a good deal more permissive than under the original document. 
In line with the greater autonomy given various organs of the OAS, the Sec- 
retariat is in future to advise other organs only “when appropriate,” and 
then in response, presumably, to their request. The Secretariat would not be 
out of line, however, in calling the attention of a specialized conference, for 
example, to the fact that certain matters had been referred to it for action 
by other conferences, by the General Assembly, or by one of the Councils. 

The right given the Pan American Union in 1948 to assist the govern- 
ments to provide secretariat services for conferences has been of the greatest 
importance. Prior to that time each International Conference received by 
way of secretariat services only what the host country was able—or saw fit— 
to provide. After 1948 the Pan American Union could make its experience 
and knowledge available as needed—frequently saving time, effort, and 
worry on the part of the host government.* Even more important is the fact 
that Pan American Union assistance for the first time gave the Inter-Ameri- 
can System assurance not only that adequate records of Conference activity 
would be kept, but that they would be kept in such a way as to be readily us- 
able by both governments and others interested in learning what the OAS is 
doing, or trying to do. 


Financial Functions. For some years the budget of the Pan American 
Union has covered not only the operations of that organ but also those of a 
number of other agencies and instrumentalities of the OAS. The prelimi- 


32. Organization of American States, Council, Decisions Taken at the Meeting Held on 
November 1, 1950 (C-sa-65E; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1950), p. 1. 

33. New regulations concerning procedures “and assigning responsibilities for the 
holding of conferences and meetings for which the PAU provides secretariat services, from 
the planning stage to the final stage” were issued in 1964-65. (Administrative Regulation 
22. See OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 113.) 
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nary work on this program budget has been done by the Pan American 
Union, subject to review and approval by the OAS Council. The General 
Secretariat will continue to do the spadework on the budget under the re- 
vised Charter. While the Secretariat will not have the final power of deci- 
sion in financial matters, its role will continue to be important, as a later 
section amply indicates. 


Functions as OAS Archive. When the Pan American Union was given 
custody of the archives of the Inter-American Conference, the Meeting of 
Foreign Ministers, and to the maximum possible extent of the specialized 
conferences, a long-standing evil was remedied. Before 1948 it had been any- 
body’s guess whether—or where—copies of the proceedings of Inter-Ameri- 
can conferences could be obtained. Many librarians had long since become 
aware of the virtual impossibility of maintaining complete collections of in- 
ter-American documents; letters to Foreign Offices responsible for the docu- 
ments of particular conferences frequently went unanswered—occasionally 
they were replied to after a long interval by an indication either that the 
documents were out of print or not on public sale. The only sure way (or 
fairly sure way) to obtain conference documents was to be a delegation 
member; the next best way was to be a friend either of a delegation member 
or of someone in a strategic position in the appropriate Foreign Office. All 
this has now changed. The Pan American Union has used its powers not 
only to collect authenticated copies but also to set up a records system which 
makes it possible to obtain copies of most items directly from the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. There is frequently a time lag in the issuance of documents re- 
sulting from a combination of delay in transmitting documents from the 
host country to the Pan American Union and problems of editing, translat- 
ing, and printing. But the time lag is certainly no greater than that to be 
found in many national governments, and virtual certainty of eventual ar- 
rival has replaced the earlier virtual certainty that desired documents could 
not be obtained at all. 

Under the amended Charter the General Secretariat is to assume the ar- 
chive function for the General Assembly, the Councils, and all specialized 
conferences and continue it for the Inter-American Conferences and the 
Meetings of Consultation. 


Depository for International Agreements and Ratifications. General 
convenience began to dictate some years ago that the Pan American Union 
should be used as a depository of ratifications of multilateral treaties. Before 
World War II the former Juridical Division had not only begun receiving 
such ratifications but was certifying their deposit to signatory governments. 

_ A Treaty Chart issued several times a year was of inestimable service both to 


34.See Organization of American States, Official Records Series . . . Guide, Outline 
and Expanded Tables (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1961) . 
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government officials and to individuals desiring to know just what the status 
of a given instrument was. The 1948 Charter allowed the continuation of 
the earlier practice. The amended Charter specifies deposit not only of rati- 
fications but of the treaties themselves, and has thereby given a constitu- 
tional basis to what has long been practice. 

In recent years the publication of a pamphlet entitled Status of the In- 
ter-American Treaties and Conventions has been of real value to govern- 
ments and students of inter-American affairs. Most recently the publication 
has appeared annually, with date of issue September 1. 


Report Function. As the Inter-American System grew more complex be- 
fore World War II, it became increasingly difficult for anyone to know what 
was going on in all of its many parts. One could obtain a good deal of infor- 
mation about one large segment of activities, however—the part carried on 
by the Pan American Union—from annual reports of the Director General 
of the Union and reports summarizing the work of the Pan American 
Union between the International Conferences of American States.*® With 
the reorganization of the Inter-American System in 1948, the OAS Charter 
continued but broadened the report duty. The reports of the Secretary Gen- 
eral today cover not only the work of the General Secretariat but the activi- 
ties of all of the organs of the OAS. These volumes are by far the best source 
for an interested person to obtain a summary view of what the OAS is doing 
on an annual (or longer) basis. One could wish for somewhat more prompt 
publication; it must be admitted, however, that the task of compiling such a 
volume is a far from simple one. 

Under the amended Charter the report duty remains. Annual reports 
continue to be required, and will still cover the activities of the entire OAS. 
They are to be directed to the General Assembly, however, rather than to 
the Permanent Council, and will presumably be subject to debate at the As- 
sembly’s regular sessions. It is noteworthy that the annual reports called for 
in Article 118 are to cover the financial condition of the Organization as 
well as other matters. 


Functions as Secretariat to Sundry Organs and Agencies. The Pan Amer- 
ican Union has not only been a general secretariat for the OAS; it has em- 
bodied little secretariats for a number of distinct inter-American agencies. 
As General Secretariat, the Pan American Union’s services to the Inter- 
American Conference and the Meetings of Consultation have been limited as 


35. See, for example, Pan American Union, Director General, Report on the Activities 
of the Pan American Union, 1933-1938, Submitted to the Governments, Members of the 
Pan American Union, by the Director General in Accordance with the Provision of the 
Resolution on the Organization of the Union (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 
[1938]) , and Summary of the Annual Report of the Director General of the Pan American 
Union for the Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1941; Submitted to the Governing Board at the 
meeting held on November 5, 1941 (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1941) . 
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indicated in the chapters on those organs. At the same time, the Pan Ameri- 
can Union has provided extensive secretariat services to the OAS Council 
and its organs, IA-ECOSOC, the Council of Jurists, and the Cultural Coun- 
cil. It has also provided services, although to a certain extent through local 
offices, to the permanent committees of the Council of Jurists and the Cul- 
tural Council, as indicated in Chapter VII. 

The agreement with one specialized organization, the Inter-American 
Commission of Women, has placed the latter’s secretariat physically in the 
Pan American Union, while the amended agreement with another, the In- 
ter-American Children’s Institute, has provided very close links between the 
Institute and the Pan American Union. Under the amended agreement of 
1962, the Montevideo Office of the Institute operates administratively as 
part of the General Secretariat. The Institute’s Director and staff are ap- 
pointed by the OAS Secretary General, and Institute staff members are con- 
sidered personnel of the Pan American Union.** The agreement with the 
semi-official Inter-American Statistical Institute provides that the Statistical 
Department of the Pan American Union is to be manned by, and simultane- 
ously serve as secretariat of, that Institute. Apart from these special secretari- 
ats, the General Secretariat has provided secretariat services to the Inter- 
American Peace Commission, the Inter-American Commission on Human 
Rights, the Inter-American Nuclear Energy Commission,” the Science Advi- 
sory Committee, and the Ninth, Tenth, and Twelfth Meetings of Consulta- 
tion. Between actual conferences, the Pan American Union has also served 
as secretariat to the periodic, specialized Inter-American Travel Congresses 
and Pan American Highway Congresses.** 

The General Secretariat will continue all of these services under the 
amended Charter. That document, however, provides that the Secretariat 
shall provide “on a permanent basis’ adequate services for the General As- 
sembly and the other organs of the OAS—presumably meaning not only the 
General Assembly but also the Meeting of Consultation, the three Councils, 
the specialized conferences and specialized organizations, the Inter-Ameri- 
can Juridical Committee and the Commission on Human Rights. Full im- 
plementation of this directive will add substantially both to the Secretariat’s 
activities and its budget, especially since the General Secretariat is also to 
provide secretariat services to other meetings to the extent of its ability. 


Other Functions Relating to Specialized Organizations. Apart from the 
functions already noted (transmission of convocations of specialized confer- 


36. See Arts. 8-10 of the amended Agreement, approved by the Directing Council of the 
Institute in October 1961 and by the OAS Council May 2, 1962. The text may be found in 
OAS, Council, Report on the Proposed Amendment to the Agreement between the Council 
of the Organization and the Inter-American Children’s Institute, Submitted by the 
Committee on Inter-American Organizations (OEA/Ser.G/IV; C-i-572 Rev. 2, May 2, 1962; 
Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1962) . 

37. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1960, p. 102. 38. Loc. cit. 
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ences and secretariat services in the cases of the Commission of Women and 
the Children’s Institute) , the Pan American Union has served as channel of 
communication between the specialized organizations and the OAS Council 
in such matters as programs and regulations of conferences called by the spe- 
cialized organizations. Specialized organization annual reports and budgets 
have been transmitted to the Council through the Pan American Union. 
Specialized organization documents and publications have been deposited 
in the Pan American Union. In some cases, the Pan American Union has 
transmitted to the governments both the final budgets of the specialized or- 
ganizations and the indication of the contributions which the individual 
governments were expected to make for their support.” 

Many, if not most, of these functions will continue to be performed by 
the General Secretariat when the amended Charter goes into effect, unless 
revision of agreements with specialized organizations provide to the con- 
trary. In addition, the Secretariat is to take over from the OAS Council the 
function of maintaining “a register of the organizations that fulfill the con- 
ditions” required of specialized organizations.* It is noteworthy that the 
final provision of Article 118 directs the General Secretariat to “establish re- 
lations of cooperation” with the specialized organizations. 


Liaison with Other Organizations. As noted elsewhere, much of the liai- 
son between the OAS and the United Nations and its specialized agencies 
has been carried out through the Pan American Union. Certainly the latter 
has been responsible for implementing agreements calling for exchanges of 
publications, information, and documentation for all segments of the OAS 
for which it has served as secretariat.** 

It has been the Pan American Union, too, which has maintained cooper- 
ative relations with the large number of non-governmental international or- 
ganizations with which the OAS has entered into formal association. ‘These 
organizations are of almost infinite variety—ranging from the Boy Scouts to 
the CIO and from the International Committee for Bird Preservation to the 
Inter-American Hotel Association.” The basic philosophy underlying the 
connection was stated by the Secretary General of the OAS in 1948: 


. . . Lam inclined to believe that the Pan American Union will perform 
most of its work very satisfactorily if it utilizes wherever possible, and as 
far as possible, the production of all the public and private entities, en- 
courages them, promotes valuable cooperative projects, and keeps alive 
the interest of the governments and the people in every effort that is be- 


39. Supra, chap. vi. 40. Amended Charter, Art. 131. 

41.Certain of the specialized organizations having their own secretariats maintain a 
direct exchange. See chap. ix, infra. 

42.For a list of these, see Pan American Union, Organizations with Which the 
Organization of American States has Established Cooperative Relations as of June 1959 
(Washington, D.C., 1959), pp. 5-11. 
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ing made with the same objectives and aims as those of the Organiza- 
tion.** 


Relations with non-governmental organizations have normally been es- 
tablished by an exchange of notes between the appropriate official of the or- 
ganization and the Secretary General. The kind of cooperation called for 
varies with the organization. For example, at the suggestion of the Council 
of Jurists, the OAS Council approved a resolution on February 20, 1957, rec- 
ommending that the Pan American Union cooperate with the Inter-Ameri- 
can Academy of Comparative and International Law by helping the latter 
to organize and give advance publicity to its annual meetings, by assisting in 
getting professors and students from OAS member countries to attend, and 
by trying to gain the assistance of private foundations with a view to achiev- 
ing ‘‘a wider participation of professors and students in the Academy’s meet- 
ings.” The Pan American Union did assist the Academy to organize its 1958 
annual meeting—a meeting, incidentally, devoted to the OAS. Secretariat 
members assisted by making speeches on various matters connected with the 
general topic. 

Under the amended Charter the General Secretariat will continue to 
have a heavy responsibility for maintaining cooperative relations with both 
national and other international organizations. While the Charter does not 
mention non-governmental organizations, relations with these, too, will un- 
questionably be maintained by the Secretariat. 


Information Function. The Pan American Union has been responsible 
for furnishing all kinds of information to all kinds of people. It has pub- 
lished a large number of pamphlets giving general information about mem- 
bers of the OAS, as well as more specialized publications on a variety of top- 
ics. It has offered the semi-popular Américas monthly to those who would 
keep up with day-to-day activities of the OAS and its members. It has given 
information to businessmen and to tourists. It has offered programs for Pan 
American Day, and art exhibits and names of possible lecturers to program- 
planners. Its publication of official documents has also, of course, been in 
part an information function. 

One of the major tasks of the Pan American Union in the information 
field has been to inform—not those who know enough about the OAS to ask 
for information—but those who do not. Among the most important tasks in 
the field of public information in the early 1960’s was considered to be that 
of convincing the peoples of the Americas that there was a democratic way 

43. Secretary General, “Annual Report . . . for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1948,” 
Annals of the Organization of American States, 1, No. 2 (1949) , 163. 

44. By decision of the OAS Council of June 20, 1951. (Secretary General, “Annual 
Report . . . for the Fiscal Year, 1950-51,” Annals of the Organization of American States, 


IV, No. 1 [1952], 12-13.) 
45. OAS, Secretary General, The Organization of American States, 1954-1959, p. 89. 
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out of existing miseries and frustrations; that Communism and Castroism 
did not provide the only road to a better future. Thus the ministerial-level 
IA-ECOSOC meeting held at Punta del Este, Uruguay, in August 1961 re- 
solved apropos of the Alliance for Progress program that the attention of 
the OAS Council should be called to the need to have the Pan American 
Union’s Department of Public Information “give preferential attention to 
the dissemination of information on the efforts to be undertaken” and, in 
collaboration with the Inter-American Development Bank and ECLA, to 
prepare a program whose principal objectives would be: 


a. Promoting the creation or development of information media, for 
cultural and educational purposes, in those regions of the Americas 
where they do not exist, or where they are insufficient, using the 
native languages where necessary, and particularly encouraging the 
activity of national information agencies; 

b. Promoting the distribution and circulation among member countries 
of all media which tend to emphasize the urgency of complying with 
the objectives of the Alliance for Progress; publicize [sic] its demo- 
cratic ideals and achievements; and obtaining increasing support from 
the peoples of the Hemisphere for its program, by strengthening par- 
ticularly the information services of regional offices of the inter- 
American organizations; and 

c. Spreading, among the peoples of the Americas, knowledge of each 
other and of the solutions they are finding to their problems, within 
the spirit of Operation Pan America and of the Alliance for Progress, 
promoting the exchange of persons at all social levels, especially of 
students and urban and rural workers.*® 


Pursuant to this Resolution, the OAS Council resolved, May 2, 1962, to rec- 
ommend to the governments the establishment of national committees on 
public information (official, semi-official, or private) to realize the objec- 
tives indicated. The OAS Secretary General was “to extend to the commit- 
tees such appropriate technical assistance and services as may be available, 
including services that may be provided by the offices of the Pan American 
Union in the member states.’’*’ In the battle for men’s minds, the Pan 
American Union has been on the firing line. The General Secretariat will 
continue in that highly important position. 


THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


Like the U.N. Secretary General, the Secretary General of the OAS holds 
that office in respect to the entire organization, and not simply to the Gen- 


46. Resolution E (Alliance for Progress, pp. 55-59) . 
47. Organization of American States, Council, Decisions Taken (OEA/Ser.G/III; C-sa- 


443; May 2, 1962), pp. 102-3. 
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eral Secretariat. Since 1948 the Secretary General has had the right to partic- 
ipate without vote in all meetings of the Conference (soon the General As- 
sembly) , Meetings of Consultation, Councils, and specialized conferences.** 
Nevertheless, the nature of the OAS and the tendency to hold conferences 
and Meetings of Consultation almost any place except at the seat of the Sec- 
retariat have limited the past role of the OAS Secretary General to an extent 
unknown to the U.N. Secretary General. (Host governments provide the 
secretariats for most of these meetings, it will be recalled.) Moreover, the 
general distrust of any permanent organ’s exercising “‘political functions” 
has meant that the OAS Secretary General has had no power comparable to 
that granted the U.N. Secretary General in Article 99 of the Charter of the 
United Nations—namely, to call the attention of the Security Council to 
matters requiring its attention. The U.N. Secretary General has been in the 
thick of the “political” activities of the United Nations. For the most part, 
the OAS Secretary General has not. 

On one occasion upon which an OAS Secretary General made some 
really frank remarks to an Inter-American Conference on what he felt to be 
wrong with the Organization, or at least with the governments’ use of it,* 
there was strong objection to the substance of his thesis, while the Mexican 
delegation, supported by Guatemala and Argentina, objected firmly to the 
precedent that would be set if the Secretary General were allowed to refer 
matters to the Inter-American Conference for consideration. The Mexican 
delegation insisted that the Secretary General’s report on the OAS, pre- 
sented to each Inter-American Conference, must be regarded as for informa- 
tion only.*° 

In the light of this history it is particularly significant that in connection 
with the Dominican Republic crisis of 1965 the Secretary General was en- 
trusted with a mission of some importance on behalf of the Tenth Meeting 
of Consultation. Secretary Mora reports the matter as follows: 


On April go, after the first reports had been received from the Papal 
Nuncio on the situation prevailing in the Dominican Republic and 
twenty-four hours after the Council was notified by the Representative 
of the United States of the measures that country had been obliged to 
take, the Secretary General was authorized to go to the scene of the 
events to cooperate in the solution of the crisis. On the following day, 
the Meeting of Consultation was in a position to appoint a Special Com- 
mittee from its membership that, without loss of time, began its efforts 
for peace in the Dominican capital. 


48.1948 Charter, Art. 81; Art. 116 of the amended Charter reads: “The Secretary 
General, or his representative, participates with voice but without vote in all meetings of 
the Organization.” 49. Supra, chap. vi, pp. 177-78. 

50. Mexico, Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, México en la X Conferencia Interameri- 
cana, 2 vols. (Mexico City, 1958) , I, 446-48. 
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For the first time in the history of the Organization, the Secretary 
General was invested with certain powers that implied assuming, away 
from headquarters, in the terrain of the events, a mission of information 
and peacemaking. Later he was to be authorized also to offer his good 
offices to the parties in conflict, with a view to the establishment of a cli- 
mate of peace and conciliation; that time, in his capacity as representa- 
tive of the Tenth Meeting of Consultation. Thus maximum utilization 
of all the existing machinery in cases of utmost urgency was established 
as a precedent.” 


Secretary Mora went on to note that it was on his decision that special iden- 
tity documents serving as safe-conducts had been issued to persons who had 
taken refuge in sundry embassies in Santo Domingo. 

An important precedent had indeed been set. Apropos of the effort to 
give additional peacekeeping functions to the Permanent Council, in 
connection with Charter revision, Secretary of State Dean Rusk indicated to 
the Second Special Inter-American Conference that the United States was 
prepared to support a strengthening of the position and functions of the 
Secretary General. The United States would favor permitting him to call 
the attention of the Permanent Council to threats to peace and security, he 
indicated, in much the same way as the U.N. Secretary General may do.” 
But this was apparently going too far, too fast, for most of the Latin Ameri- 
can delegations. There is no mention of such a power in the amended 
Charter; on the contrary—the powers allocated to the Secretary General 
there are purely administrative. 

Precedent is a powerful thing, however, and what has been done once 
can be done again. It is certainly within the realm of possibility that a Gen- 
eral Assembly or Meeting of Consultation that has confidence in a particu- 
lar Secretary General will use him for the sort of diplomacy that the U.N. 
Secretaries General have made famous. He is, after all, subject to direction 
by the General Assembly, the Meeting of Consultation, and the Councils.” 


Official Functions. Like his pre-1948 predecessor, the Director General, 
the Secretary General is and has always been the administrative head of the 
secretariat. Both the 1948 Charter®* and the amended Charter state that he 
“shall direct the Pan American Union [General Secretariat], [and] be the 
legal representative thereof.” In his capacity as head of the Pan American 
Union, the Secretary General has been responsible to the OAS Council for 
seeing that all duties assigned to the Pan American Union were carried out. 


51. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, pp. iv—-v. 

52. Speech of Nov. 22, in Special Inter-American Conference (Second) , Actas y docu- 
mentos, II, 202. 

53. While Article 113 of the amended Charter is couched in terms of the General 
Secretariat, its terms surely apply to its head as well as the rest of it. 

54. Art. 80. 55. Amended Charter, Art. 115. 
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Under the amended Charter this responsibility will be to the General As- 
sembly.*® The Secretary General has been and remains responsible for seeing 
that all reports requested of him or the Secretariat are made, and that the 
annual reports referred to above are submitted. 

As administrative head of the Pan American Union, the Secretary Gen- 
eral has been responsible, with the assent of the OAS Council, for establish- 
ing the “technical and administrative offices” required for the performance 
of the Pan American Union’s functions. As logical corollary, he has been en- 
titled to abolish offices with the approval of the Council. Provided that no 
increase in the budget was required, the Secretary General has been entitled 
to divide or combine offices or redistribute functions among existing offices 
whenever this has seemed likely to increase efficiency.** 

Under the amended Charter the Secretary General is under fewer re- 
straints. He “directs” the secretariat within standards established by the 
General Assembly and “watched over” by the Permanent Council. But he 
has clearcut authority to “establish such offices of the General Secretariat as 
are necessary to accomplish its purposes” as long as he remains within the 
general standards and budgetary limitations established by the Assembly.** 

Responsible for the staff of the Pan American Union under standards set 
by the OAS Council, the Secretary General has in the past decided the total 
staff to be employed and its classification, functions, salary, and training. 
Staff appointments have been made by him, the only limitation being that 
the heads of the departments of economic and social affairs, legal affairs, and 
cultural affairs were to serve ex officiis as executive secretaries of IA- 
ECOSOC, the Council of Jurists, and Cultural Council, respectively. Staff 
policies have also been made by the Secretary General, within the framework 
of policies set by the OAS Council.” The Secretary General has also ap- 
pointed the executive secretaries and other personnel of the secretariats of 
the specialized organizations, where this has been provided in the agreement 
with the organization, as in the cases of the Inter-American Commission of 
Women and the Inter-American Children’s Institute. 

Under the amended Charter the Secretary General’s authority in respect 
to the staff remains virtually unchanged. He has the right without reference 
to any other body to “determine the number of officers and employees of the 
General Secretariat, appoint them, regulate their powers and duties, and fix 
their remuneration” so long as he remains in conformity with the general 
standards and budgets set by the General Assembly.® As noted in Chapter 
VII, the Secretary General is subject to some limitation under the revised 


56. Idem. 

57.1948 Charter, Art. 84; Pan American Union, Regulations (1960), Art. 13 (a), (b), 
(c). 58. Amended Charter, Art. 119. 

59-1948 Charter, Arts. 84(b), 88; Pan American Union, Regulations (1960), Arts. 
13 (b)—(f), 4. Where it has been necessary to contract for outside services, this has 
been done by the Secretary General, and he has fixed the compensation. 

60. Amended Charter, Art. 119. 
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Charter in designating the Executive Secretaries for Economic and Social 
Affairs and for Education, Science, and Culture. These appointments re- 
quire the approval of IA-ECOSOC and the Council for Education, Science, 
and Culture, respectively, since the officers in question also serve as the sec- 
retaries of those Councils.” 

The Secretary General has been, and remains, responsible for the pro- 
gram and budget of the General Secretariat (subject in future to the ap- 
proval of the General Assembly) and for the internal audit of funds 
expended.” 

‘The maintenance of liaison between the Secretariat and other OAS 
agencies is the responsibility of the Secretary General in the last analysis. An 
important departure in the last decade has been the calling of informal 
meetings with heads of specialized organizations to discuss or exchange 
views on work programs, possible areas of cooperation between any or all of 
them, relations with U.N. agencies, and other matters of common interest. 
No formal action has been taken at these sessions, but they have offered a 
useful device for coordinating the work of inter-American agencies at the 
secretariat level.™ 

In a different category, the Secretaries General of the OAS and Organiza- 
tion of Central American States in 1966 signed an agreement providing for a 
continuous exchange of information, publications, and documents “of com- 
mon interest in the economic, social, cultural, and legal fields.” Consulta- 
tion on programs of mutual concern was provided for, as was a reciprocal 
right of representation as observers at meetings of various kinds. The two 
men agreed to take the necessary steps to ensure effective collaboration.™ 

There is considerable scope for initiative in the post of Secretary General 
—perhaps more under the amended Charter than before. Much depends, 
obviously, on the type of man chosen to fill the position. One with creative 
imagination, warmth of personality, knowledge of his powers, and experi- 
ence in administration, can do a very great deal to help the OAS realize its 
potential. Much will always depend, of course, upon the relations which he 
is able to maintain with the governments. The support of the latter is a 
prime essential to the success of anyone who would attempt a high adminis- 
trative post in any international organization. 


Selection and Term. Prior to the adoption of the Charter in 1948, the 
Director General of the Pan American Union had had indefinite tenure. In 


61. Ibid., Art. 123. 62. Pan American Union, Regulations (1960) , Part IV. 

63. The first such meeting occurred May 5-7, 1958, with all of the specialized 
organizations present except the Indian Institute. A representative of the Inter-American 
Statistical Institute and the Chairman of the OAS Council’s Committee on Inter-American 
Organizations were also present. The second meeting was held July 27-29, 1959, with much 
the same attendance. (See OAS, Secretary General, The Organization of American States, 


1954-1959, Pp- 163-64.) 
64. For the text of the agreement, see OAS Chronicle, 1, No. 5 (April 1966) , 25. 
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1948, the Secretary General’s term was fixed at ten years. Elected by the OAS 
Council, the Secretary General could not be re-elected unless he had origi- 
nally been chosen to fill a vacancy arising in the second half of his predeces- 
sor’s term. He could be removed by the Council for cause. He could not be 
succeeded by a person of the same nationality.” The no-re-election principle 
meant that turnover was built into the post, although the ten-year term was 
long enough to permit an incumbent to develop policies of his own. 

By 1965 the governments had come to feel that the ten-year term was too 
long. The Second Special Conference directed the Special Committee which 
was to draft proposed amendments to the Charter to reduce the term of 
both the Secretary General and Assistant Secretary to five years. It did so, 
providing that a Secretary General could be re-elected only once. The OAS 
Council, in discussing the Special Committee’s proposals, found itself con- 
fronted with a difference of view. Some representatives felt that the provi- 
sion that the Secretary General might be re-elected only once should be 
retained; others felt that to mention the additional term would make it 
exceedingly difficult not to re-elect. Ihe Council so informed the govern- 
ments.®* At the Third Special Inter-American Conference, however, the gov- 
ernments went along with the Special Committee and accepted the five-year 
term with one possible re-election and a prohibition against succession by a 
person of the same nationality. It is the General Assembly that elects. In the 
event of a vacancy in the Secretaryship General, the Assistant Secretary Gen- 
eral is to serve until the General Assembly elects a successor for a full new 
term.°° 

Until the death of Dr. Leo S. Rowe in 1946, U.S. nationals had been 
Directors General of the Pan American Union. Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo, 
Colombian statesman and former President, was elected to the post in 1947 
and served after the adoption of the OAS Charter as Secretary General until 
his resignation August 1, 1954. Dr. Carlos Davila, former President of Chile, 
was elected to complete Dr. Lleras’s term, and served from July 1954 until 
his death on October 19, 1955. Dr. José A. Mora, Uruguayan Ambassador, 
was elected in January 1956 to replace Dr. Davila in completing the 1948-58 
term; he was then elected to a term of his own in November 1957—a term 
that expired in May 1968. His successor, Dr. Galo Plaza Lasso, former Presi- 
dent of Ecuador, was elected when a deadlock lasting from the previous No- 
vember was broken on February 13, 1968. 


65. 1948 Charter, Art. 79. 

66. Special Inter-American Conference (Second) , Actas y documentos, I, 500. 

67. Special Committee to Prepare a Preliminary Draft Proposal on Amendments to the 
Charter of the Organization of American States, Panama City, Panama, 1966, Actas y 
documentos, 3 vols. (OEA/Ser.K/XIII.1.2; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1966) , 
I, 296-97. 

68. Opes tcan of the OAS Council,” OAS Chronicle, II, No. 1 (Aug. 1966) , 23. 

69. Amended Charter, Art. 114. 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY GENERAL 


Under the original Charter, the Assistant Secretary General has been Sec- 
retary of the OAS Council. He has been elected by that body for a ten-year 
term, and could be removed by it. He has been eligible for re-election, and 
there has been no bar to his being succeeded by a person of the same nation- 
ality.”” The Assistant Secretary General has been able to serve as Secretary 
General for the maximum of ninety days given the Council to fill a vacancy 
in the Secretaryship General, and to substitute for the Secretary General in 
the event of the latter’s temporary absence or disability. The Assistant Secre- 
tary General has been adviser to the Secretary General, and exercised any 
functions which the Secretary General chose to delegate to him.” 

Prior to 1967 only two persons, both U.S. nationals with long experience 
in the Pan American Union, had served as Assistant Secretary General. Dr. 
William Manger, former Counselor of the Pan American Union, was elected 
in July 1947 and served until the spring of 1958. Dr. William Sanders, for- 
mer chief of the Juridical Division of the Pan American Union, was elected 
in 1957 to serve from May 1958 to May 1968. Given the bar to re-election at- 
tached to the post of Secretary General, it was in the Assistant Secretary 
Generalship that one expected to find long-range continuity in the direction 
of the Pan American Union. 

Consistently with the desire of the Latin American governments to de- 
crease U.S. influence further and to make the Organization still more their 
own, however, the picture was radically changed in the course of amending 
the Charter. The post of Assistant Secretary has been made subject to the 
same term (five years) and the same rules respecting re-election and succes- 
sion as govern the Secretaryship General.” In this way the Latin American 
governments are assured that the post will rotate, and that no one member 
will be in a position to influence “unduly” the General Secretariat. (On 
February 13, 1968, Dr. Miguel Rafael Urquia of El Salvador was elected for 
the term beginning the following May.) In the event of a vacancy in this 
office, the Permanent Council is authorized to choose a substitute to serve 
until the General Assembly elects a new Assistant Secretary for a full 
term. 

Under the amended Charter the Assistant Secretary General is the Secre- 
tary of the Permanent Council, is adviser to the Secretary General, and is to 
“act as his delegate in all matters that the Secretary General may entrust to 
him.” He continues to fill in in the event of temporary absence or disability 
of the Secretary General.” 

The Assistant Secretary General, like his principal, may be removed 


70. 1948 Charter, Arts. 85, 86, 87. 
71.Ibid., Art. 86. Also see Pan American Union, Regulations (1960) , Arts. 16-18. 
72. Amended Charter, Art. 120. 73. [bid., Art. 121. 
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under the amended Charter by a two-thirds vote of the General Assembly 
“whenever the proper functioning of the Organization so demands.” The 
Secretary General and Assistant Secretary must be of different nationality.” 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE GENERAL 
SECRETARIAT 


The Pan American Union has been reorganized so many times as almost 
to defy tabulation. This is natural enough in an organ whose functions are 
constantly expanding. The expansion can easily be seen, incidentally, in 
both the size of the staff and the size of the budget. In 1928 the Pan Ameri- 
can Union employed 61 persons; in 1966 the staff numbered 715 regular em- 
ployees plus 201 employed on a contract basis, in addition to some 287 em- 
ployed in connection with the Special Development Assistance Fund. The 
grand total was 1203. The estimated budget for 1890-91 was $36,000; that 
for fiscal year 1965-66 was close to $16 million.” 

In view of the magnitude and persistence of certain administrative prob- 
lems, a Special Committee of the OAS Council was designated in June, 
1965, “to make an analysis of the various administrative operations of the 
Pan American Union for the purpose of obtaining their better coordination 
and greater effectiveness.””*® Although valuable work was done by the Com- 
mittee, no major changes had been effected by the end of 1967; and on Jan- 
uary 24, 1968, a committee of outside experts versed in the practice of inter- 
national organizations was asked to review the total administrative picture 
and come up with appropriate recommendations. This Group of Experts in 
Public Administration and Finance was selected by the Council on April 22 
and installed on May 10, 1968." Pending its report, of course, the structure 
remained unchanged. 


Executive Office and Departmental Structure. As of the end of 1967 at 
the top of the administrative hierarchy was the Executive Office, presided 
over by the Secretary General and Assistant Secretary General. Attached to 


74. Ibid., Arts. 121, 122. 

75. For 1965-66 figures, see OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, pp. 96-97. 
A number of changes have taken place in the structure of the Pan American Union since 
its Regulations were last published in 1960. Formal amendment of these Regulations has 
been postponed again and again, most recently on April 5, 1967. See OAS Council, 
Committee on Regulations and Procedure, Report on Amendments to the Regulations of 
the Pan American Union (OEA/Ser.G/IV; C-i-768 Rev. 2 Corr.; Washington, D.C.: Pan 
American Union, April 3, 1967) , and ibid., Decisions Taken at the Regular Meeting Held 
on April 5, 1967 (OEA/Ser.G/III; C-sa-630; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union 
1967) , p. 3. 76. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 28. See also p. 113. 

77.Pan American Union, Report of the Group of Experts in Public Administration and 
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the Executive Office, however, were also the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
for Economic and Social Affairs, the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Ed- 
ucation, Science,.and Culture, and the Department of Information and 
Public Affairs (placed directly under the Secretary General in May 1966) . 
The Protocol Office and the Pan American Union Offices in the member 
states were also linked to the Executive Office. 

Until 1962 the Executive Office had the assistance of an Advisory Group 
of executive staff members concerned with problems of planning, budget, 
organization and methods, personnel, internal audit, and liaison. In 1962 
the functions of the Advisory Group were transferred to a new Department 
of Administrative Affairs. 

The so-called “substantive departments” included as of the end of 1967 
the departments of Legal Affairs, Cultural Affairs, Educational Affairs, Sci- 
entific Affairs, Information and Public Affairs, Economic Affairs, Social Af- 
fairs, Statistics, and Technical Cooperation. “Auxiliary” offices included the 
offices of Council and Conference Secretariat Services, Publications Services, 
and Financial Services. Also housed in the Pan American Union buildings 
were various bodies connected with the implementation of the Alliance for 
Progress program. 


Department of Administrative Affairs. The Department of Administra- 
tive Affairs established July 1, 1962,"* has been the management arm of the 
Secretary General and includes services relating to the budget, general sery- 
ices, internal audit, organization and methods, personnel, and program and 
planning. Needless to say, with the expansion of the General Secretariat, its 
tasks have multiplied. A data processing system was instituted in 1965-66 as 
a solution to some of its problems.” 


Department of Legal Affairs. The Department of Legal Affairs, one of 
the oldest in the General Secretariat, has been headed by a Director who has 
also served as Executive Secretary to the Inter-American Council of Jurists. 
The secretariat of the Council of Jurists and the Inter-American Juridical 
Committee has also been attached to the Director’s office. Two divisions of 
the Department, the General Legal Division and the Codification Division, 
have dealt with strictly legal problems. The General Legal Division has han- 
dled treaty registration and the deposit of ratifications of multilateral treat- 
ies and will doubtless continue to do so. The Codification Division, in ad- 
dition to its major task, served also as secretariat to the Inter-American 
Commission on Human Rights until a separate secretariat was established 
for that body in February 1966. Other divisions of the Department have pro- 
vided secretariat services for the Inter-American Commission of Women, the 


78.OAS, Council, Decisions Taken at the Regular Meeting Held on June 6, 1962 
(OEA/Ser.G/III; C-sa-449 Corr.; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, June 6, 1962) , 
p. 117. For a summary of the Department’s work in 1965-66, see OAS, Secretary General, 
Annual Report, 1965-66, pp. 94-109. 79. Ibid., p. 95. 
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Inter-American Peace Committee, and the Special Consultative Committee 
on Security. 

With the elimination of the Council of Jurists through amendment of 
the Charter, the work of the Department will alter somewhat, but probably 
not significantly since the Juridical Committee continues to work on the 
same problems and is entitled to recommend the calling of juridical confer- 
ences as need arises. Presumably the Department will serve the new Inter- 
American Committee on Pacific Settlement in the same way it has the Peace 
Committee. 

Recent activities of the Department have included studies relating to the 
legal aspects of economic integration, advice to various organs and agencies 
of the OAS, problems pertaining to the situation in the Dominican Re- 
public, and questions relating to Charter amendment. 

The Department may be expected to continue to be active in connection 
with such efforts at pacific settlement as may be made in future, and to work 
closely with the Permanent Council in the coming years as it has with the 
OAS Council in the past. 


Assistant Secretary for Education, Science, and Culture. Established by 
Executive Order of September 14, 1962, approved by Council resolution of 
May 15, 1963, the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Cultural, Scientific, 
and Informational Affairs coordinated the work of the Departments of Cul- 
tural Affairs, Scientific Affairs, Public Information, and—after 1964—Edu- 
cational Affairs until May 1966. When the Department of Information and 
Public Affairs was put directly under the Secretary General in 1966, the As- 
sistant Secretary’s title was changed to Assistant Secretary for Education, Sci- 
ence, and Culture.“ At the time the amended Charter goes into effect, this 
official will serve as Executive Secretary to the Council for Education, Sci- 
ence, and Culture and will be chosen with the latter’s concurrence. 


Department of Cultural Affairs. Prior to that time the Director of the 
Department of Cultural Affairs will continue to serve as Executive Secretary 
of the Inter-American Cultural Council. The Mexico City secretariat of the 
Committee for Cultural Action has been attached to the Director’s Office. 

The general program of the Department has been concerned with music, 


80. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, pp. 11-12. 

81.See OAS, Council, Committee on Program and Budget, Report on the Proposed 
Program and Budget of the Pan American Union for the Fiscal Year 1963-64 (OEA/Ser.G/ 
IV; C-i-608 Rev. 4; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, May 15, 1963), p. xxxvi; 
ibid., Committee on Cultural Affairs and Public Information, Report on the Establishment 
of the Department of Educational Affairs (OEA/Ser.G/IV; C-i-660 Rev. 4; Washington, 
D.C.: Pan American Union, April 1, 1964); and ibid., Comisién de Reglamento y 
Procedimiento, Memorandum de la Secretaria General para la Comisidn de Reglamento y 
Procedimiento sobre la situacién actual del Departamento de Informacién y Asuntos 
Publicos (OEA/Ser.G/VII; CP-CRP-76; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, June 5, 


1967) . 
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visual arts, philosophy and letters, and the Columbus Memorial Library. 
Education, until it achieved independent departmental status in 1964, was 
also covered by the Department. 

The Department of Cultural Affairs has in general promoted the plastic 
arts, music, and literature through exchanges of persons; maintaining rela- 
tions with cultural institutions of various kinds; arranging concerts, music 
festivals, and expositions; providing materials for touring art exhibitions; 
and so on. Through its publications program it has made the achievements 
in the various countries known in the others. The publications Américas 
(general and literary) and Composers of America, the publication of scores 
and the proceedings of inter-American conferences on ethnomusicology, and 
the issuance of the Inter-American Music Bulletin are cases in point. The 
Music Division has also served as the secretariat for the Inter-American 
Music Council (CIDEM) . Regular activities in the areas of philosophy and 
letters include a series of publications such as Pensamiento de América and 
the Inter-American Review of Bibliography, as well as participation in such 
international meetings as those of the Modern Language Association and 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. The Divi- 
sion of Philosophy and Letters has stimulated exchanges of view among ex- 
perts of various kinds, and has offered advisory services to governments and 
other entities. It has collected information on programs in literature and 
philosophy offered throughout the hemisphere, and cooperated in the or- 
ganization of congresses and other meetings.™ 


Columbus Memorial Library. The Columbus Memorial Library, at- 
tached to the Department of Cultural Affairs, is undoubtedly the world’s 
best library on inter-American affairs. It contains over 198,225 books and 
pamphlets, as well as numerous documents and other items on microfilm 
and an extensive collection of maps, photographs, and musical scores. It also 
has an index to Latin American periodicals—an index which it has recently 
published. It has extended inter-library loans on a generous scale and pro- 
vided bibliographic services of various sorts. Technical assistance to Latin 
American libraries has been an important service rendered by the Library 
in the course of the 1960's.” 


Department of Educational Affairs. The Department of Educational Af- 
fairs split off from the Department of Cultural Affairs in 1964, when mo- 
mentum in the direction of educational improvement in connection with 
the Alliance for Progress added new burdens to the former division. Report- 


82. OAS, Council, Report on the Program and Budget of the Pan American Union for 
the Fiscal Year 1962-63 (OEA/Ser.G/1V; C-i-573 Rev. 2; Washington, D.C.: Pan American 
Union, June 6, 1962) , p. 52. The functions of this division were restated in 1962. 

83. For a more complete description of its activities, see OAS, Secretary General, Annual 
Report, 1965-66, pp. 81-85. 
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ing to the IA-ECOSOC™* as well as to the Cultural Council, the division has 
made every effort to help member governments improve their educational 
programs. The Department has organized technical conferences on plan- 
ning as directed by the Third Meeting of Ministers of Education (1963) in 
an effort to assist governments to strengthen their planning services.*° 

The Department has been seriously engaged in the promotion of educa- 
tional research and in summarizing Latin American progress in that area. 
The fellowship and other exchange of persons programs relating to educa- 
tion coming under the Pan American Union have been of interest to the De- 
partment. Educational projects falling within the Technical Cooperation 
Program have also been its concern. The Department has assisted in the de- 
velopment of the Inter-American Rural Education Center (CIER) and 
worked closely with the Regional Center of Fundamental Education for 
Latin America (CREFAL) .% It has administered the Leo S. Rowe Fund, 
which grants loans to Latin American students in the United States who 
need additional financial support to complete their training. The Depart- 
ment has maintained an active publications program, and in 1965-66 in 
cooperation with the Columbus Memorial Library was planning a study of 
textbooks used in Latin American universities.* 


Department of Scientific Affairs. The Department of Scientific Affairs 
was created by vote of the OAS Council June 6, 1962, on the foundations of 
a Division of Science Development which until that time had been a part of 
the Department of Cultural Affairs. As of the end of 1962 the Department 
had divisions covering natural science, nuclear science, radio isotopes, and 
science information; the Director was serving as Executive Secretary of the 
Inter-American Nuclear Energy Commission. Among other things the De- 
partment has undertaken research on such matters as education in science 
and engineering in various member countries. It has provided “auxiliary 
equipment, spare parts, and chemical reagents for scientific research” and, 
with the assistance of the Rockefeller Foundation, has made grants to re- 
search workers.** 

The Department has sponsored an Exchange of Scientists Program sup- 
ported financially by the National Science Foundation,” and has cooperated 
with other agencies in a number of summer science institutes. A part of its 
task has been to maintain relations with UNESCO, the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (through the Inter-American Nuclear Energy Commis- 
sion) , and various segments of the Organization for Economic Cooperation 

84. The Department was responsible for the section on education in the Pan American 
Union’s report to the Third Annual Meetings of ECOSOC on Latin American social 
development; this was the basis for the annual review consideration of education. (OAS, 
Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 84.) 85. Ibid., pp. 83-84. 

86. See ibid., pp. 84-86. 


87. See OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, p. 84. 
88. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 88. 89. Ibid. 
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and Development (OECD). The Department has also been concerned with 
the formation of the Inter-American Science Advisory Committee, which 
was established im the mid-1960’s. It also has maintained an active publica- 
tions program,” including the important journal Ciencia Interamericana. 


Department of Information and Public Affairs. Prior to its 1966 change 
of name, the purpose of the Department of Public Information was stated to 
be: “Through the press, radio, television, motion pictures, and other appro- 
priate media” to conduct 


an intensive information program among the peoples of the Western 
Hemisphere, the purpose of which is to present a clear and objective 
view of the principles, ideals, and accomplishments of the regional sys- 
tem and thereby to promote mutual understanding and the greatest pos- 
sible rapprochement between the American peoples.” 


The Department has engaged in general promotional activities, involvy- 
ing liaison with news media, lectures, orientation sessions, tours of the Pan 
American Union, and similar matters.” It has distributed press releases, arti- 
cles, and other materials to keep the flow of information healthy. It has un- 
dertaken radio and television broadcasting via both long and short wave.” 
A special team has been responsible for five-minute TV programs on the Al- 
liance for Progress. The Department has offered fellowships to journalists to 
attend courses at the International Center of Advanced Studies in Journal- 
ism for Latin America (CIESPAL) in Quito, Ecuador. Not by any means 
least of its activities has been an extensive publications program which has 
included not only the long-standing “American Republics Series” but also a 
series for young people, a commodity series, a brief handbook on the OAS, 
and by far most important, the OAS Chronicle. The latter publication 
began in 1965-66 as successor to the Annals of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States and contains official summaries of action taken by OAS organs as 
well as the texts of highly important documents.™ 


Assistant Secretary for Economic and Social Affairs. Until 1961 there 
was a single Department of Economic and Social Affairs whose chief was Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of IA-ECOSOC. As a result of recommendations made by 
the Bogota meeting of the Committee of Twenty-One in November—Decem- 


go. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, pp. 75-76. 91. Ibid., p. 87. 

g2.In this connection the Department maintains liaison with non-governmental organi- 
zations and with university and other groups, publishers, and so on. (OAS, Secretary 
General, Annual Report, 1964-65, pp. 105-6.) 

93. Short-wave programs have normally been beamed to Latin America seven days a 
week for forty-five minutes. The programs Monday through Friday are in Spanish, on 
Saturday in Portuguese, and on Sundays in French. (OAS, Secretary General, Annual 
Report, 1965-66, p. 88.) 

94. For an excellent chart of the income from the major publications of the Secretariat, 
see ibid., p. 113. 
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ber 1960, this arrangement was altered. The Secretary General recom- 
mended in April 1961, and the OAS Council approved on June 29, 1961, 
the division of the earlier Department into two new Departments: the De- 
partment of Economic Affairs and the Department of Social Affairs. Both 
were placed under the supervision of a new Assistant Secretary for Economic 
and Social Affairs, who became the Executive Secretary of IA-ECOSOC. The 
Departments of Statistics and Technical Cooperation were simultaneously 
placed under the Assistant Secretary for Economic and Social Affairs, an off- 
cer who thereafter supervised all four Departments in the interest of assisting 
the march of the Alliance for Progress.*? In August 1966 a new Technical 
Unit for Latin American Economic Integration was created for the purpose 
of working closely with CIAP, the Latin American Free Trade Association 
(LAFTA), and the Central American Common Market. With the amend- 
ment of the Charter, the Assistant Secretary for Economic and Social Affairs 
will be designated by the Secretary General with the assent of IA-ECOSOC, 
whose Secretary he will become.” He will continue to be responsible for the 
Departments dealing with economic and social matters within the General 
Secretariat. 


Department of Economic Affairs. The Economic Department of the Gen- 
eral Secretariat has worked closely with IA-ECOSOC, CIAP, and the 
Panel of Experts; indeed most of its activities have been connected with the 
Alliance for Progress either directly or indirectly. The Economic Depart- 
ment has prepared country reviews for Alliance purposes. It has aided in 
preparations for the meetings of ECOSOC and CIAP and their committees 
and subcommittees. It has assisted in the evaluation of development plans 
presented by individual nations to the Panel of Experts. It has studied Latin 
American planning and development trends. It has prepared studies on 
means of financing development. It has given technical assistance to a num- 
ber of countries undertaking tax reforms, and has made studies of national 
tax structures. It has served as secretariat to the OAS/IDB Joint Tax Pro- 
gram. It has given support to IA-ECOSOC, CIAP, and the Panel of Experts 
in the area of public administration; made technical assistance available in 
that field, and has advised on training activities (including advice to the 
Advanced Institute of Public Administration [ISAB] in La Paz) ; and it has 
participated in various Technical Cooperation projects relating to public 
administration. 


95. See Organization of American States, Council, Informe de la Comisién de Programa 
y Presupuesto sobre cambios en la organizacion de las actividades economicas y sociales de 
la Unién Panamericana (OEA/Ser.G/IV; C-i-530 Rev.; Washington, D.C.: Pan American 
Union, June 29, 1961) ; ibid., Decisions Taken at the Regular Meeting Held on June 20, 
1961 (OEA/Ser.G/III; C-sa-410; Washington, D.C., June 29, 1961); and Special Inter- 
American Conference (Second) , Actas y documentos, III, 229. 

96. OAS Chronicle, II, No. 2 (Oct. 1966) , 13. 97. Amended Charter, Art. 123. 
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The Department has helped to analyze the industrial structures of var- 
ious Latin American countries and made studies relating to export promo- 
tion. In the area of natural resources, it has assisted with basic information 
and technical assistance on conservation and development, as well as train- 
ing activities. It has prepared a population distribution map and engaged in 
land use classification. It has obtained information on agriculture for CIAP 
country reviews by means of field study and otherwise. It has studied basic 
materials concerned with the problem of exports of primary products; it has 
also supported CIAP working groups on the integration of national mar- 
kets. It has been exceedingly active as regards the general problem of eco- 
nomic integration. Its activities in connection with transportation have in- 
cluded secretariat services provided the Permanent Technical Committee on 
Ports, and work with the Pan American Highway Congress and its Perma- 
nent Executive Committee. It has also concerned itself with tourism and the 
work of the Inter-American Travel Congresses. The Department has served 
as Technical Secretariat for the Inter-American Telecommunications Com- 
mission. Finally, it has engaged in a substantial publications program relat- 
ing to economic matters involved in the development effort.” 


Department of Social Affairs. The Department of Social Affairs, like 
that of Economic Affairs, has been especially closely involved with the devel- 
opment process, and therefore with IA-ECOSOC, CIAP, and the Panel of 
Experts. It has assisted a number of inter-American conferences and other 
meetings dealing with social problems and has concerned itself with housing 
and urban development, cooperatives, labor relations, social security, com- 
munity development, and population. In all of these areas the Department 
of Social Affairs has made advice to governments available on request and 
offered information services. It has done substantial research and engaged in 
training programs under the Technical Cooperation Program and other- 
wise. Training has comprised perhaps the most important part of its activi- 
ties in recent years; the Department has worked with a very substantial 
number of programs ranging in 1965-66, for example, from urban and re- 
gional planning to tropical architecture.* This Department, too, has helped 
with the CIAP country reviews. 


Department of Technical Cooperation. The Department of Technical 
Cooperation has managed the training programs in which many of the 
other Departments of the Secretariat have also been interested. It has been 
directly responsible for the Program of Technical Cooperation, the Fellow- 
ship Program, the Program of Direct Technical Assistance, the Technical 


98. See OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, pp. 39-46, and ibid., 1966-67 
(OEA/Ser.D/III.18; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, n.d.) , pp. 37-45. 

99. For a list of these projects, see OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, pp. 
53-54. A fuller discussion of the Department’s activity may be found in ibid., pp. 46-53. 
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Assistance Program of the Special Development Assistance Fund, a Special 
Training program which is at least partly supported by non-American gov- 
ernments, a University Development Program, and a Program of Integrated 
Technical Cooperation Projects.*° The function of the Department has 
been officially stated to be to contribute “to technical development of the 
American countries by acting as a coordination center for reciprocal cooper- 
ative endeavors undertaken by the countries composing the Organiza- 
tion,”?° 

The activities of the Department of Technical Cooperation have been 
governed by two basic considerations—the need to coordinate training with 
technical assistance and the desirability of upgrading national training ca- 
pacity.” The Department has hence developed programs geared to both 
“Intensive practical training” and “long-range academic training.” The first 
is intended to help members meet immediate, urgent problems. The second 
includes the Fellowship and Professorship Programs and is designed to have 
a long-term impact on national training potential.’ 

The programs managed by the Department, it might be added, have 
been paid for in part out of the budget of the General Secretariat, in part 
from a Special Development Assistance Fund established in 1963-64, and in 
part by non-American governments. Needless to say, the Department’s pro- 
grams have been aligned with the objectives of the Alliance for Progress and 
the Department has cooperated fully with IA-ECOSOC and CIAP. 


Department of Statistics. Statistics have always been vital to economic 
and social development, and for this reason, IA-ECOSOC and CIAP have 
been much interested in the work of the Department of Statistics. Beginning 
in 1965-66 the Department’s activities have been classified as “regular” and 
“special.” Regular activities have included “direction, planning, and coordi- 
nation, organization of conferences and meetings, and translation, editorial, 
and secretariat services,’ and work undertaken at the direction of the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-One and the 1961 special ministerial-level meeting at 
Punta del Este.*% Special activities have been “carried out within the frame- 
work established by the Fourth Inter-American Statistical Conference” and 
are directed to the improvement of national statistical services. The De- 
partment supported and cooperated with the 1960 census of the Americas, 
has been active in training programs, and has been a source of exceedingly 
valuable statistical information. In addition, it has provided the secretariat 
for the Inter-American Statistical Institute (IASI) . 


100. For summaries of these programs, see ibid., pp. 59-68, and OAS, Secretary General, 
Annual Report, 1966-67, pp. 55-59. 

101. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 73. 102. Ibid., p. 73. 

103. [bid., pp. 73-74. 104. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, p. 55. 

105.7bid. For a fuller discussion of the activities of the Department, see ibid., pp. 


55-57- 
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Office of Council and Conference Secretariat Services. Of the Auxiliary 
Services, the Office of Council and Conference Secretariat Services has per- 
formed a number of vital functions. It has assisted the OAS Council and 
rendered services described elsewhere to the Inter-American Conference, 
Meetings of Consultation, and specialized organizations and conferences— 
and will presumably continue to perform the same functions for the Per- 
manent Council and General Assembly. It has translated innumerable 
documents and prepared them for publication. It has distributed them to 
authorized persons. It has developed the excellent system of documents 
enumeration which has made the lives of librarians and others so much easier 
in the past decade. 


Office of Publication Services. The Office of Publication Services has 
seen to the printing and distribution of the very large number of printed 
publications available through the General Secretariat. It has done an ex- 
ceedingly large volume of business with not much more delay in filling or- 
ders than characterizes most government printing offices. Considering the 
multilingual nature of both its business and its personnel, to say nothing of 
the rapid growth of its business, this is not a bad record! Available items are 
listed in an annual Catalogue of Publications. 


Office of Financial Services. The Office of Financial Services has man- 
aged the General Fund and the Special Development Assistance Fund as 
well as the Working Capital Fund and the Retirement and Pension Fund of 
the OAS. It has developed the program-budget of the General Secretariat in 
cooperation with the appropriate officials from other Departments; it has 
helped to determine national quotas and collect them. It has made author- 
ized disbursements and attempted to keep the latter in line with the income 
of the Organization. And like most financial offices, it has annually deplored 
the fact that outgo tends to exceed income.*” 


THE STAFF 


Both the original and the amended Charters emphasize the international 
character of the General Secretariat staff from the Secretary General on 
down. Staff members are international civil servants who are not to seek or 
receive instructions from any government.’ 

The Regulations of the Pan American Union have enjoined staff mem- 
bers against public expression reflecting upon the member states and 

106. For details, see OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, pp. 110-15. The 
income from sale of publications in 1965-66 was $301,426. (Ibid., p. 113.) 

107. For summaries of these several activities, see ibid., pp. 101-9. 

108. See 1948 Charter, Arts. 89, 90; Pan American Union, Regulations (1960), Arts. 
19-22; and amended Charter. Arts. 124, 125. 
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pointed to the virtues of discretion about official business. The Regulations 
have prohibited the communication of confidential information to unau- 
thorized persons and the use of such information for private advantage. 
Both the acceptance of honors or gifts from governments and services to gov- 
ernments or outside agencies have required the approval of the Secretary 
General. Acceptance of political office has brought with it automatic separa- 
tion from posts in the General Secretariat. 

Employees of the Pan American Union have been prohibited from 
lobbying before governments or the OAS Council in the interest of salary 
increases or disciplinary matters. Staff members have been asked to sign the 
following statement on taking up their duties: 


I solemnly undertake to perform loyally, discreetly, and conscientiously 
my duties as a member of the international staff serving the Pan Ameri- 
can Union; to conduct myself in accordance with the interests of the Or- 
ganization of American States; neither to seek nor to accept instructions 
regarding my duties and obligations as a staff member from any particu- 
lar government or from any authority other than the Pan American 
Union; and, in all respects, to abide by the provisions of the Charter of 
the Organization of American States and to comply with the Regulations 
of the Pan American Union and other pertinent provisions.’ 


Employees of the Pan American Union stationed outside Washington 
have also been bound by the foregoing provisions, although the Secretary 
General has been empowered to adapt general policies to local situations." 

The 1948 Charter gave diplomatic privileges and immunities—or “the 
privileges and immunities necessary for the independent performance of 
their duties”—only to the Secretary General and Assistant Secretary Gen- 
eral." The amended Charter reiterates these provisions but also indicates 
that the privileges and immunities that should be granted other officials of 
the Secretariat are to be determined by a multilateral treaty.’” 


Classification of Posts. Two categories of posts have been recognized in 
the Regulations of the Pan American Union: international and_ local. 
Within these categories, it has been the task of the Secretary General, oper- 
ating within policies approved by the OAS Council, to classify positions." 
Beginning in 1964-65, a reclassification of over one hundred regular posi- 
tions was undertaken which was expected to come closer than before to the 
principle of “equal pay for equal work.”™* 

In reporting employment figures, the Annual Reports of the Secretary 
General have distinguished not only between employees of the General Sec- 


109. Pan American Union, Regulations (1960) , Art. 27. 110. Ibid., Art. 29. 

111. 1948 Charter, Art. 104. 112. Amended Charter, Arts. 140, 141. 

113. Pan American Union, Regulations (1960) , Art. go. 

114. See OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 110, and Annual Report, 


1965-66, Pp. 95. 
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retariat and persons employed in connection with the Special Development 
Assistance Fund, but also between regular employees and persons employed 
under contract. The breakdown as of June 30, 1967, was: 


General Secretariat International Local Total 
Regular 400 357 757 
Contract 84 100 184 

Special Development Assistance Fund 
Regular 30 39 69 
Contract 116 62 178 

Total 1188115 


Salaries. Prior to the 1967 amendment of the Charter, the OAS Council 
determined the salaries of the Secretary General and Assistant Secretary 
General of the OAS. Salaries of lesser employees were fixed by the Secretary 
General under policies approved by the Council.* Under the revised 
Charter, salaries are to be determined by the Secretary General operating 
within the general standards and financial limits set by the General Assem- 
bly. 

In the past an attempt has generally been made to keep Pan American 
Union salaries more or less in line with those of the U.S. government, bear- 
ing in mind that salaries of non-U.S. citizens employed by the Pan American 
Union have not been subject to U.S. income tax. 

Salaries have been substantially augmented by fringe benefits in recent 
years. Annual leave has equaled twenty-six working days a year; since it 
could be accumulated up to ninety days, home leave has been made feasible 
for many.’ The Pan American Union has maintained a social security sys- 
tem which has included health benefits, sick leave, maternity leave, and 
compensation for illness, accident, or death arising out of Pan American 
Union service. A Retirement and Pension Plan has paid benefits to perma- 
nent employees roughly comparable to those of the U.S. government.“ The 
Pan American Union has paid travel and moving expenses for employees, 
and a permanent employee involuntarily leaving after one year has been en- 
titled to half a month’s pay per year or major fraction thereof up to a maxi- 
mum of thirty years."” 

A revision of the system of compensation of Pan American Union per- 
sonnel was embarked upon in 1964 and became effective on July 1, 1965.1 


115. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1966-67, p. 92. 

116. Pan American Union, Regulations (1960) , Arts. 31-32. 

117.Ibid., Art. 40. The Secretary General has had authority to grant special leave in 
exceptional circumstances. 118. Ibid., Arts. 42, 43. 

119. Ibid., Arts. 44, 54, 55. Separation benefits have not been payable to persons 
dismissed for making false statements in connection with their original appointment or 
persons guilty of “a delict, or serious misconduct.” (Ibid., Art. 55.) 

120. The Secretary General reported the need to the OAS Council. On September 16, 
1964, the Council referred the report to its Committee on Program and Budget. On June 
9, 1965, the proposal was approved by the Council, with the effective date specified as July 
1. (See OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, pp. 25, 27.) 
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Patterned after compensation systems of other international organizations, 
the revised system altered basic salary scales and allowed for adjustments for 
both post and size of family." At approximately the same time, medical 
benefits—especially in the area of hospitalization—were improved.” 

The new system has given considerable satisfaction. The Secretary Gen- 
eral commented after one year’s experience with it: 


The new system of compensation for personnel of the Pan American 
Union. . . took effect on June 1, 1965 [sic]. As envisaged, this system has 
enabled the Organization to occupy a favorable position as regards the 
recruitment of personnel in the international category and the retention 
of present employees, particularly in professional, specialized, and tech- 
nical categories. The system also has facilitated the unification of the sal- 
ary and benefits policies of the various programs and activities, including 
those functioning under the Special Development Assistance Fund.'** 


Appointments. The Pan American Union has supposedly been operat- 
ing on a merit system ever since the Second Conference, in 1902, provided 
that all posts should be filled by an Examining Board.* Under both the 
original and the amended Charters, the power of appointment is vested in 
the Secretary General. In making appointments, “first consideration” is to 
be given to “efficiency, competence and integrity,” although personnel are to 
be recruited on the broadest possible geographical basis.*° There is to be no 
discrimination on grounds of race, creed, or sex.’”° 

For regular (permanent) employees, tenure has normally been achieved 
after a probationary period of six months, although periods of up to nine 
months have been permissible in exceptional cases. A physical examination 
has been required for appointment.” 

As in other international institutions, the combination of competence 
with national representation as criteria for appointment has presented prob- 
lems for the Pan American Union. Standards of training have differed 
widely in the member countries, and lack of technically trained personnel 
has been a continuing problem in many of them. (A complaint often heard 
in the early 1960's, for example, was that international agencies were taking 
away all of the few highly trained economists so desperately needed in their 

121. The family subsidy covered $400 for spouse and $200 for each dependent of 
“international officers’ and somewhat less in each category for local personnel. (Ibid., p. 
110.) 122. Ibid., p. 110. 

123. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, p. 95. 

124. International American Conference (Second) , Recomendaciones, resoluciones, con- 
venciones yy tratados (Mexico City: Oficina Impresora de Estampillas, 1902), p. 159. 

125.1948 Charter, Art. 91; amended Charter, Art. 126. 

126. Discrimination on grounds of sex is prohibited by Article 107 of the 1948 Charter, 
and on grounds of race and creed in Article 35 of the 1960 Regulations of the Pan 
American Union. Article 143 of the amended Charter reads: “The Organization of 
American States does not allow any restriction based on race, creed, or sex, with respect to 


eligibility to participate in the activities of the Organization and to hold positions 
therein.” 127. Pan American Union, Regulations (1960), Arts. 38-39. 
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own countries.) Strong efforts have been made to obtain staff representation 
from all member countries, and have largely succeeded. ‘The nationality dis- 
tribution in 1953 and 1959 is indicated in ‘Table 1. 


In-service Training. As of 1964-65, new employees were informed of 
their rights and duties as employees, and instructed in the functions and 
purposes of the OAS. A certain amount of professional and technical train- 
ing, and language training, was available. “As a result, 19 members of the 
staff studied subjects directly relating to their jobs and 50 attended intensive 
language courses. The selection of these employees was based on the type of 
work assigned them in their respective offices.”** The program was some- 


Table 1. Pan American Union Staff, by Nationality 








1953) 1959 1953 1959 

Argentina 13 29 Haiti 4 6 
Bolivia 4 10 Honduras 4 3 
Brazil 23 29 Mexico 21 29 
Chile 3 21 Nicaragua 3 7 
Colombia 13 29 Panama 9 12 
Costa Rica 6 9 Paraguay — 4 
Cuba 13 23 Peru 13 31 
Dominican Republic 4 6 United States 207 208 
Ecuador 6 14 Uruguay 2 8 
El Salvador i 3 Venezuela I 2 
Guatemala 9 5 Other countries 2 I 

TOTALS 361 489 





Source: From OAS, Secretary General, The Organization of American States, 1954-1959, 
p. 145. This reference also contains figures for the intervening years. 


what revised for 1966-67 to enable enrollees to study “subjects related to 
their work” including the official languages of the Organization—i.e., tech- 
nical instruction was to be given in the four official languages. Eighty per 
cent of the expense of instruction was to be covered by the Pan American 


Union.’”” 


Promotions. “Efficiency, competence, and integrity” have been specified 
as the principal considerations in making promotions or transfers from one 
job to another.’ Persons already employed by the Union have enjoyed a 
certain priority when it came to filling vacancies in higher positions. Some 
twenty-nine vacancies were announced in 1964-65, for instance, and a num- 
ber of positions were filled by promotion.*** 

128. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 110. 

129. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, p. 95. 


130. Pan American Union, Regulations (1960) , Art. 34 (2) . 
131. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 110. 
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Staff Relations. For many years the Pan American Union has had a Staff 
Committee chosen by employees to represent them in dealings with the Sec- 
retary General. This Committee has been entitled to make and discuss 
suggestions relating to staff welfare with either the Secretary General or per- 
sons representing him. The Staff Committee contains representation of the 
various groups of the classification schedule and has been elected under 
rules adopted by a staff assembly with the concurrence of the Secretary Gen- 
eral? 

Disciplinary procedures have been outlined in some detail in the Regu- 
lations of the Pan American Union. Unsatisfactory work or conduct has 
been subject to admonition, censure, suspension, or dismissal. An employee 
disregarding repeated admonitions by his superior or failing to observe the 
Regulations could be considered by the Secretary General to be guilty of 
“serious misconduct.” Written notification of charges and a hearing have 
been required in cases involving more than verbal admonition." 

In disciplinary cases, or when an employee affected by a measure has 
wished to protest it, hearings before the Secretary General and a Grievance 
Committee have been required. The Grievance Committee has consisted of 
one individual “designated by the General Secretariat,” one chosen by the 
Staff Committee, and a third selected by the other two. Once the Secretary 
General has made a decision, it has been subject to reconsideration on re- 
quest. In such cases the Secretary General has been directed by the Regula- 
tions to consult an Advisory Committee on Reconsideration consisting of 
one representative of the General Secretariat, one of the Staff Committee, 
and a third person from outside the Pan American Union chosen by the 
other two. Final decision has been reserved to the Secretary General." 


Dismissal and Resignation. Permanent staff members have been subject 
to dismissal by the Secretary General for cause—namely prolonged illness, 
abolition of position, reorganization of office, reduction in staff, unsatis- 
factory service, failure to abide by the Regulations, or serious miscon- 
duct. In all cases, the employee has been able to contest the dismissal 
through the above procedures. Dismissal of persons in the international cat- 
egory has required sixty days’ notice; thirty days’ notice has been required 
in other cases subject, of course, to the right to dismiss an employee on pro- 
bation at any time. Letters addressed to the Secretary General have been the 
recognized mode of resignation." 


THE NATIONAL OFFICES 


Origin. As far back as 1906 the Third Conference made an effort to es- 
tablish national committees to develop support for the organization.‘*® 

132. Pan American Union, Regulations (1960) , Art. 45. 133. Ibid., Arts. 46-49. 

134. Ibid., Arts. 56-61. 135. [bid., Arts. 50-53. 

136. International American Conference (Third), Minutes, Resolutions, Documents 
(Rio de Janeiro: Imprensa Nacional, 1907) , p. 590. 
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These efforts, continued by later Conferences from time to time, were never 
very successful. Finally, at the initiative of Brazil, the OAS Council on June 
3, 1953, decided to experiment with the creation of national offices which 
would be responsible for making Pan American Union publications availa- 
ble in member countries, for obtaining national publications wanted by the 
Pan American Union, and for helping national populations to understand 
the functioning of the OAS. The Council asked its Finance Committee to 
consider the possibility of starting four such offices—without increasing the 
budget—in 1953-54. The Finance Committee thought it could be done, and 
on July 1, 1953, the Council authorized the Secretary General to establish 
the offices on a trial basis.’** 

The first national offices were set up in 1954 in Rio de Janeiro, Santiago 
de Chile, and Lima. Other national offices were added in later years until by 
1960 there were such offices in every American country except the United 
States and Cuba. (The United States was the seat of the Pan American 
Union, so a national office was hardly required there; Cuba, by 1960, was 
pursuing a policy inimicable to the OAS.) In 1961, however, a regional 
office was opened in Miami."** 

Functions. The principal function of the national offices was originally 
the dissemination of information about the OAS, although the Secretary 
General, in his report for 1954-1959, mentioned some seven functions: 


Specifically, they are concerned with (1) promoting knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the OAS, its organs, and the member states by intensify- 
ing the distribution and circulation of Pan American Union publica- 
tions: (2) maintaining liaison with national organizations, international 
and inter-American agencies, nongovernmental organizations, and pri- 
vate individuals so as to interest them in, and obtain their support for, 
the work of the Organization; (3) promoting the organization of Com- 
missions on Cooperation with the OAS and serving as executive secretar- 
iats of such commissions; (4) intensifying at the national level, the dis- 
semination of information on the OAS and its programs, through the 
press, radio, and television; (5) undertaking various administrative 
functions and serving the OAS representatives, on specific request of the 
Secretary General; (6) organizing lectures and courses on inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation in universities and institutions of higher learning; and 
(7) promoting and planning the observance of Pan American Day and 


137. Organization of American States, Secretary General, “Annual Report . . . for the 
Fiscal Year 1952-1953,” Annals of the Organization of American States, VI, No. 1 (1954) , 
10-11. 

138. Secretary General, Annual Report, 1960, pp. 106-7. For dates of establishment of 
most of the offices, see OAS, Secretary General, The Organization of American States, 


1954-59; PP: 142-43. 
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Week celebrations on a national basis, in accordance with the General 
Secretariat's program.**? 


A more up-to-date indication of function is to be found in Articles 2 and 
3 of the 1965 Agreement between the Pan American Union and Bolivia con- 
cerning the office set up in La Paz in 1959. Article 2 reads: 


The purpose of the Office shall be to serve as a center for more 
efficiently promoting and coordinating the activities of the Union. To 
this end, the Union shall study the possibility of having the Office carry 
out public relations, information, liaison, and cooperation activities such 
as: public information program; information program to the Union; co- 
operation with the Program of Technical Cooperation; cooperation with 
the Direct Technical Assistance Program; cooperation with the Profes- 
sorship Program; cooperation with the Fellowship Program; cooperation 
with the Extracontinental Training Program; cooperation with the Leo 
S. Rowe Pan American Fund; printing, promotion, and distribution of 
publications of the Union; maintenance of relations with authorities of 
the Government, helping them in every way possible; maintenance of re- 
lations with national private organizations, to acquaint them with the 
work of the OAS; cooperation in conferences, meetings, congresses, semi- 
nars, and other national or international meetings; participation in inter- 
American book fairs and other cultural events; maintenance of relations 
with youth organizations; hiring of personnel for the Union; advisory 
service to the staff members of the OAS travelling on official missions; 
and other similar activities or ones that coincide with the general aims of 
the Organization.**° 


Article 3 indicates that the La Paz office is to “function as secretariat to the 
national committee on the Alliance for Progress in Bolivia.’”™* 

The information function of the national offices is still central to their 
activities. Many things have been added thereunto, however, while informa- 
tion activities have recently become increasingly geared to the necessities of 
the Alliance for Progress and the serious need to create among the Latin 
American nations a better understanding of its goals and problems. 

Dissemination of information about the OAS has been attempted 
through the distribution of publications, maintenance of contacts with local 
press, and work with local groups. In all of these matters, performance has 
varied from office to office. Part of the problem of liaison with the press in 
the past has been that news came from Washington direct faster than it 
could be relayed via the national offices. Installation of telex improved 
things materially. 

Work with local groups also depended largely on the initiative of the 


139. Ibid., p. 142. See also Secretary General, Annual Report, 1960, p. 107. 
140. OAS Chronicle, I, No. 3 (Dec. 1965) , 19. 141. Ibid. 
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directors of the local offices and the time available. A few years ago the na- 
tional offices for the most part were seriously understaffed for doing any job 
of real consequence, although some offices—the one in Lima, for example— 
managed to do a good job despite this limitation. 

Among the most time-consuming of the tasks assigned to the national 
offices have been the services which they were expected to render in connec- 
tion with exchanges of persons. The national offices have not only received 
and forwarded applications to the Pan American Union, they have also had 
the task of assisting fellows who had come to study in their countries. Some 
of the directors found themselves having to help such fellows to find local 
housing as late as 1961. 

For some years the responsibilities of the national offices in connection 
with international meetings were most amorphous, yet some of the office 
directors were asked to assist persons who had been given responsibility for 
arranging conferences. The director might be asked to attend OAS meetings 
held in his country when the Pan American Union had not designated a 
special representative. The national office might be called upon to assist the 
secretariat of a specialized organization or a specialized conference—or 
other OAS organ or agency—to find a suitable place for a meeting. For ex- 
ample, members of the IA-ECOSOC secretariat engaged in advance prepa- 
rations for the 1961 meeting at Punta del Este checked in at the national 
office in Montevideo; the director of the latter put the visitors in touch with 
the proper people and helped in sundry other ways to bring the task of the 
visitors to a successful conclusion. 

There appeared for a long time, at least, to be no general or specific rela- 
tionship of national offices to specialized organizations operating in the 
same city. As late as 1961 the Montevideo office, for example, had no formal 
relationship with the Children’s Institute located in the same city, although 
informal contact was maintained and used as needed. The Mexico City 
office was in a similar position in the same year—without formal responsibil- 
ities towards specialized organizations with seats in Mexico, but cooperating 
with such organizations informally in matters of common interest.” 

By 1964-65 the functions of the national offices had expanded—as, it is to 
be hoped, their staffs had also done. Among the functions referred to by the 
Secretary General in his Annual Report for that year were: representation 
of the Secretary General in dealing with national governments; contribu- 
tions to a headquarters file on matters of interest pertaining to each member 
country; the provision of secretariat services for OAS missions to inter- 
national conferences and other meetings; assistance in preparing for Meet- 

142. By 1961 apparently some effort had been made by the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History to develop relations between its national sections and the national 
offices of the Pan American Union. The object has been to facilitate the handling of 


fellowship applications, exchange of information, and other matters in which both have 
been interested. (Secretary General, Annual Report, 1960, p. 95.) 
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ings of Consultation, IA-ECOSOC meetings, CIAP meetings, and the First 
and Second Special Inter-American Conferences; the promotion of humani- 
tarian assistance to the Dominican Republic; the processing of fellowship 
applications; in the case of the Montevideo office, liaison with LAFTA; in 
the case of the Guatemalan office, liaison with the Organization of Central 
American States; and publicity for the Alliance for Progress.“* By the fol- 
lowing year the national offices had been given the additional duty of per- 
suading the governments to pay their overdue quotas and handling the pay- 
ment of field operations of the Pan American Union.“* 


Agreements between the Pan American Union and the Governments. By 
the mid-1960’s the national offices were operating on the basis of formal 
agreements between the Secretary General and the national governments. 
The agreement with Bolivia, mentioned above, is illustrative. It covers the 
purpose and functioning of the national office, its legal capacity, freedom 
of action, property, funds, and assets, communications facilities, immunities 
of office personnel, travel facilities, privileges, immunities, and facilities for 
personnel and fellowship students of the Organization, and the settlement 
of disagreements.** 


Staff. The staffs of the national offices were initially very limited; in 
1960-61 they consisted of three persons in most, if not all, cases: a director, a 
sub-director or secretary, and a messenger. The more active offices clearly 
felt that their staffs were inadequate. With the increasing use made of the 
offices in the last few years, it is to be assumed that the matter of staffing has 
received the necessary attention. 


Channel of Communication with the Pan American Union. For some 
years the national offices reported annually to the Pan American Union 
through the latter’s Public Information Department—and thus emphasized 
the information function of the national offices, mentioned above. With the 
addition of new functions, the desiderata in the relationship changed to 
some degree. By 1966-67 the channel of communications was a “headquar- 
ters unit” attached to the Executive Office and directed by the Special Ad- 
visor to the Secretary General who has been in charge of the Public Affairs 
Program since January 19, 1965.*° This office has been in contact with most 
of the national offices through a telex system which permits not only easy 
communication for the headquarters unit and the national offices but can be 
used to facilitate communication with the General Secretariat by representa- 
tives in the field. 


143. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, pp. 108-9. 
144. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, p. 91. 

145. For text, see OAS Chronicle, 1, No. 3 (Dec. 1965) , 19-22. 
146. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 108. 
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Financial Basis. No national or international agency ever has enough 
money to do the job that it feels capable of doing. The national offices have 
been no exception. In fact, they have been run on a very small budget from 
the beginning, when $15,000 was appropriated to cover the year’s cost of 
four offices in 1954-55. By 1958-59 the budget for fifteen national offices had 
risen to $110,000; in 1965-66 it was still under half a million dollars.14* 
Compared with a Pan American Union budget of approximately $16 mil- 
lion, the sum was perhaps excessively modest. In connection with the financ- 
ing of the national offices, however, it should be noted that the national goy- 
ernments have generally provided office space, and may provide equipment 
and auxiliary personnel.? The new agreement with Bolivia, for example, 
stipulates that Bolivia shall pay $500 a month towards the maintenance of 
the La Paz office.?*° 


EUROPEAN OFFICE 


A regional European office of the Pan American Union was set up by de- 
cision of the OAS Council in November 1962, with the office opening in 
Paris in March 1963. In 1964 the Office was transferred to Geneva by deci- 
sion of the Council to facilitate contact with the larger number of European 
agencies located there." A new statement of functions adopted by the 
Council in 1965 stressed the liaison function, mentioning specifically EEC, 
OECD, EFTA, the International Law Commission, GATT, and the U.N. 
specialized agencies. The new statement also stipulated that the Office 
should render advice to members of the OAS in connection with their deal- 
ings with these agencies,*? represent the OAS at joint meetings, undertake 
exchanges of information and documentation with the European organiza- 
tions and agencies, work with these organizations and with European goy- 
ernments in arranging for the training of Latin Americans in Europe and 
the recruitment of European experts for services in connection with Latin 
American development, and engage in joint studies of problems of common 
concern. Regular reports to the OAS governments were also called for. It 
was made clear that the activities of the Regional Office in Europe were not 
to go beyond the competence of the Secretary General as defined under the 
OAS Charter.7*? 

The European Office has operated under a Director and Assistant Direc- 
tor designated by the OAS Council. The first Director, Dr. Daniel Rodri- 


147. OAS, Secretary General, The Organization of American States, 1954-59, Pp. 142. 

148. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, p. 93 (graph) . 

149. See OAS, Secretary General, The Organization of American States, 1954-1959, p. 
143. 150. OAS Chronicle, 1, No. 3 (Dec. 1965) , 20. 

151. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 109. 152.Ibid., p. 29. 

153. Idem. 
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guez Larreta, was succeeded in 1964 by Dr. Raul C. Migone, former Argen- 
tina Ambassador to the European Office of the United Nations. 


UNITED NATIONS OFFICE 


In his report to the Council for 1965-66, the Secretary General pointed 
to a need for representation at the United Nations in New York. Indicating 
that he had sent a Personal Representative to serve as OAS Observer at the 
Twentieth General Assembly, and that other regional organizations were 
represented at the United Nations, he proposed that a similar permanent 
office be set up for the OAS.*** On June 7, 1967, the Council resolved to es- 
tablish such an office. 


FINANCE 


Although by mid-1968 improvements in financial procedures were to be 
anticipated in the near future, those in use over a period of years continued 
to hold. Since they represent the point of departure for change, they are re- 
viewed here in some detail. 


Coverage of the Pan American Union Budget. The Pan American 
Union has operated on a fiscal year running from July 1 to June go. Its 
budget has included expenses of the OAS Council and those of its organs 
(IA-ECOSOG, Council of Jurists, and Cultural Council) , at least a part of 
the cost of all agencies for which the Pan American Union has supplied sec- 
retariat services, the national offices, the Inter-American Commission of 
Women, the Inter-American Children’s Institute, and the Inter-American 
Defense Board. 

When the revised Charter becomes effective, the budget of the General 
Secretariat will include the costs of the Permanent Council; IA-ECOSOC; 
the Council for Education, Science, and Culture; the national offices; the 
Commission of Women; and the Children’s Institute, as well as the expense 
of providing the secretariat services to other organs for which the General 
Secretariat will continue to be responsible.** As long as the Defense Board 
remains in existence, its budget will presumably also be included.**® 


154. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, p. 94. 155. Supra, pp. 264-5. 

156. The expenses of the Defense Board have also included the costs of an Inter-Ameri- 
can Defense College. There was an issue in 1962 over the propriety of creating a Defense 
College by action of the Defense Board and approval of the latter’s budget by the OAS 
Council. On this issue, see OAS, Council, Report on the Consultation Addressed to the 
Council by the Committee on Program and Budget in Relation to the Inter-American 
Defense College, Submitted by the Committee on Juridical-Political Affairs (OEA/Ser.G/ 
IV; C-i-570 Rev. 2; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1962) . 
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The Estimates. Except for the Inter-American Defense Board budget, 
which he has merely transmitted with his own, the Secretary General has 
been responsible—with the aid of the Budget Unit of the Department of 
Administrative Affairs—for developing the estimates which have been due 
for presentation to the Council by September 1 of each year. In doing so, the 
Secretary General since the early 1960’s has had to accept the guidance of 
IA-ECOSOC and its executive committee, CIAP, in determining the figures 
for those departments in the Pan American Union which have been con- 
cerned with economic and social cooperation.’’ Beginning at the end of 
February 1967, he has been even more specifically directed to “take into ac- 
count the recommendations made by the Inter-American Economic and So- 
cial Council and the Inter-American Cultural Council, during their meet- 
ings, within their respective spheres of competence.’’’* In addition, of 
course, he has had the task of covering programs adopted by other organs 
and international meetings beyond his control. That this has caused prob- 
lems is self-evident.’ 

In putting the estimates together the Secretary General or his representa- 
tives have consulted the organs and agencies whose programs have been coy- 
ered by it. If he has found it impossible to recommend items desired by 
these organs and agencies, he has been duty bound to inform the Council 
about the rejected items when presenting his budget to that body. 

‘The estimates have been divided into chapters, sections, and items. A de- 
tailed account of proposed use has been expected for each item, and compar- 
ison with the current and preceding year’s budget has been required. In 
particular, the Secretary General has been charged with presenting, where 
appropriate and for each chapter and section: 


a. A summary showing the most important differences between the 
current program-budget and the one that is being proposed. 

b. A comparative summary by object of expenditure. 

c. A comparison of personnel, according to class, of the proposed pro- 
gram and budget with the one for the current year. 


157. This has occasioned difficulties of some importance, as Secretary General Mora 
pointed out in his report to the Second Special Inter-American Conference. He noted that 
government representatives are generous in the interest of development at international 
meetings, yet parsimonious when it comes to accepting items in the annual Pan American 
Union budget. (Actas y documentos, III, 57-58.) 

158. Special Inter-American Conference (Third) , Doc. 75 Rev., Final Act (OEA/Ser.E/ 
XIV.1; Feb. 27, 1967) , Resolution I. 

159.In his Annual Report for 1964-65, the Secretary General stated: “The General 
Secretariat attaches the highest significance to stressing in this introductory statement on 
Pan American Union administrative activities a situation that has been creating serious 
budget difficulties and that demands the attention of the Council. We refer to the dual 
responsibility shouldered by the General Secretariat, which, when obliged to curtail its 
operating expenses to conform to pre-established limits, must, nevertheless, fulfill man- 
dates received from various organs of the system whose implementation entails heavy 
disbursements.” (P. 109.) 
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d. A reference to the origin of each activity composing the program 
and an indication of whether it is a permanent activity, the continuation 
of an activity started in previous years, or a new activity. In each case, 
the duration of the activity and its relation to the items requested shall 
be specified. 


In submitting his budget to the OAS Council, the Secretary General has 
been expected to indicate the quotas to be paid by the governments under 
existing Council policy and to provide an estimate of income receivable 
from miscellaneous sources, a chart showing member quota payments, and a 
chart on the position of the Working Capital Fund. He has also been ex- 
pected to ask for any special credits deemed necessary. Having presented the 
Pan American Union budget, the Secretary General has submitted to the 
Council the budgets of the specialized organizations whose expenses have 
not been included in that of the Pan American Union. This submission has 
been for information or approval, as may have been provided in the agree- 
ments with the specialized organizations concerned.*™ 


Council Action. The Secretary General’s budget has been examined by 
the Council’s Committee on Program and Budget, which has had available 
to it the advice of the Budget Unit of the Department of Administrative Af- 
fairs. This Committee has been required to report to the Council at the first 
regular meeting in December.*” The Council has normally based its deci- 
sions on the report of its Committee. Beginning in February 1967, however, 
and until the revised Charter goes into effect, the Council has been required 
to hear any views expressed by the Chairman of CIAP or the Chairman of 
the Committee for Cultural Action, insofar as the proposed activities and ex- 
penditures of IA-ECOSOC and the Cultural Council might be concerned. 

Approval of the budgets (generally as amended on Committee recom- 
mendation) has given the Secretary General (and the Defense Board and the 
Inter-American Commission of Women and the Children’s Institute) power 
to make the approved expenditures and incur the approved obligations.1™ 


160. Pan American Union, Regulations (1960) , Arts. 63-67. 161. [bid., Arts. 66-68. 

162. Ibid., Art. 65. 

163. Special Inter-American Conference (Third) , Final Act, Resolution I. 

164. Pan American Union, Regulations (1960), Art. 69. In 1961 the Inter-American 
Defense Board challenged the Council’s right to examine and alter the Board’s estimates 
on the grounds that the Board is not an integral part of the OAS but an autonomous 
agency responsible only to the governments. The Board alleged that the provisions for 
attaching its budget to that of the Pan American Union implied no Council right to trim 
the Board’s estimates, and that the Council was merely to collect government quotas 
sufficient to cover the estimates as presented and transmit them to the Board for its use in 
conformity with the budget adopted by it. These various points were contested in a 
memorandum prepared by the Pan American Union. (OAS, Council, Report on the Notes 
from the Inter-American Defense Board Related to Its Budget, Submitted by the General 
Committee [OEA/Ser.G/IV; C-i-549, Nov. 15, 1961; Washington, D.C.: Pan American 
Union, 1961].) On November 15, 1961, the Council agreed with the recommendation of its 
General Committee that the file be circulated to all Council members for future 
consideration. 
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Appropriations. Appropriations have been made on an annual basis; 
unexpended balances have normally been applied toward a reduction of 
member quotas for the following year, but the Council has had the power to 
make a contrary decision. In exceptional cases, the Council has been able to 
hold over unexpended balances for use for the same purpose in a later fiscal 
year 

Table 2 gives a picture of the cost of operating the Pan American Union, 
the Inter-American Commission on Human Rights, the Inter-American 
Commission of Women, the Inter-American Children’s Institute, and the 
Inter-American Defense Board in a recent year. The continuous upward 
trend in expenditures in recent years has been illustrated by a chart pre- 
pared by the Budget Unit of the Department of Administrative Affairs in 
1966-67. It shows an increase in total budget from a little over $4 million 
in the fiscal year ending June go, 1958, to one of over $16.6 million for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967. The largest percentage increases over the 
previous year were in 1959, 1960, 1962, 1963, and 1964.’% Percentage in- 
creases decreased notably between 1964 and 1967, but were due for further 
substantial increases connected with the “new dynamism” expected to ac- 
company the reorganization provided for under the Protocol of Buenos 
Aires. In this connection it is well to note that in Resolution III of the Final 
Act of the Third Special Inter-American Conference (February 1967), the 
Conference pointed out that the Charter amendments “will entail new re- 
sponsibilities and, therefore, will make it necessary for the Organization to 
be provided with timely and adequate resources to meet such responsibili- 
ties.”’ It recommended to the governments that “they take the appropriate 
measures to meet promptly the new demands arising from the adoption” of 
those amendments.*” 


Revenues. The principal source of revenue of the Pan American Union 
has been the quota contributions of members, although miscellaneous in- 
come (as from sale of publications, grants from foundations) , appropria- 
tions from the Working Capital Fund, and held-over unexpended balances 
from a previous year have sometimes meant that not all of the costs of the 
program of a given year have had to be met by contributions paid during 
that year. The scale of contributions has been determined by the OAS 
Council.** The most recent scale has been based on that of the United Na- 
tions, but no one country has been permitted to pay (on general budget ac- 
count) more than 66 per cent of the whole and no country could be ex- 
pected to pay a contribution which, prorated on a per capita basis, was 


165. Pan American Union, Regulations (1960) , Arts. 70-71. 

166. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1966-67, p. 93. 

167. Resolution III, Resolution on Budgetary Matters, Final Act, p. 9. 
168. Pan American Union, Regulations (1960) , Arts. 73, 74. 
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higher per capita than that of the largest contributor. The scale of contribu- 
tions for several recent years is given in Table 3. 

As seen from Table 3, the United States has borne the lion’s share of the 
costs of the General Secretariat. Unlike the United Nations, in which 
the share of the largest contributor is limited to 33 per cent, in the OAS the 


Table 2. Program and Budget of the Pan American Union for the Fiscal Year 1967-68 








Chapter Amount 
I. Executive Office 526,270 
II. Organs of the Council of the OAS 659,465 
III. Department of Economic Affairs 1,366,040 
IV. Department of Social Affairs 856,370 
V. Department of Statistics 893,496 
VI. Department of Technical Cooperation 2,517,020 
VII. Department of Legal Affairs 352,363 
VIII. Department of Cultural Affairs 828,835 
IX. Department of Educational Affairs 299,310 
X. Department of Scientific Affairs 372,220 
XI. Department of Information and Public Affairs 905,662 
XII. Department of Administrative Affairs 799,923 
XIII. Office of Council and Conference Secretariat Services 599,114 
XIV. Office of Publication Services 584,616 
XV. Office of Financial Services 178,085 
XVI. Inter-American Commission on Human Righis 139,288 
XVII. Inter-American Commission of Women 79,396 
XVIII. Common Staff Costs 1,810,964 
XIX. Common Services 857,325 
XX. Permanent Equipment 73,220 
XXI. Debt Service 75,422 
XXII. Contingencies 45,000 
— Overall Reduction—‘‘Travel” (19,897) 
— Overall Reduction—Travel under “Special Supplies and 
Services” (32,623) 
Subtotal $14,766,884 
XXIII. Inter-American Children’s Institute 139,939 
XXIV. Inter-American Defense Board 829,500 
Subtotal 15,736,323 
Tax EQuaLizaATION FuND 931,803 
WorkinG Capirat Funp [Items to be reimbursed to, and credit to 
strengthen; total] 539,795 
Tota. BupdGET For 1967-68 $17,207,921 


Source: OAS, Council, Report on the Proposed Program-Budget of the Pan American Union for 
the Fiscal Year 1967-68, Submitted by the Committee on Program and Budget (OEA/Ser.G/IV; 
C-i-783 Rev. 2; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1967), pp. iv-v (approved text). 
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Table 3. Scale of Assessments for the Fiscal Years 1960-61, 1962-63, 1963-64, 1965-66, 
and 1966-67 





Percent- Percent- Percent- Percent- Percent- Gross Con- 


age age age age age tributions 
Country 1960-61 1962-63 1963-64 1965-66 1966-67 1966-67 
Argentina 7.48 7.09 7.48 7.39 7.02 $ 1,207,996 
Bolivia 0.30 0.31 0.30 0.30 0.31 535345 
Brazil 7-50 7-81 7-66 7-64 7-25 1,247,574 
Chile 1.98 1.97 1.93 1.93 2.06 354,483 
Colombia 2.28 1.97 1.93 1.93 1.75 301,138 
Costa Rica 0.30 0.31 0.30 0.30 0.31 535345 
Cuba 1.83 1.67 1.63* 1.63* 1.53* 263,281 * 
Dominican Republic 0.37 0.37 0.37 0.37 0.31 535345 
Ecuador 0.44 0.45 0.45 0.44 0.38 65,390 
El Salvador 0.37 0.31 0.30 0.30 0.31 535345 
Guatemala 0.37 0.37 0.37 0.37 0.31 539345 
Haiti 0.30 0.31 0.30 0.30 0.31 535345 
Honduras 0.30 0.31 0.30 0.30 0.31 535345 
Mexico 5.22 5.61 5.50 5.49 6.18 1,063,449 
Nicaragua 0.30 0.31 0.30 0.30 0.31 53,345 
Panama 0.30 0.31 0.30 0.30 0.31 539345 
Paraguay 0.30 0.31 0.30 0.30 0.31 53345 
Peru 0.80 0.75 0.74 0.74 0.68 117,013 
Trinidad and Tobago 0.31 539345 
United States 66.00 66.00 66.00 66.00 66.00 11,357,227 
Uruguay 0.88 0.83 0.82 0.81 0.76 130,780 
Venezuela 2.38 2.63 2.72 2.86 2.98 512,795 


100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 $17,207,921 


* Shown only to establish relative percentages 

Source: From Secretary General, Annual Report, 1960, p. 28; OAS, Council, Report on the 
Program and Budget of the Pan American Union, 1962-63, p. 1; OAS, Council, Decisions Taken at the 
Regular Meeting Held on May 15, 1963 (OEA/Ser.G/III; C-sa-493; Washington, D.C.: Pan 
American Union, 1963), p. 5; OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 26, and 
ibid., 1966-67, p. 25. 


largest contributor is responsible for well over half of the total budget. The 
heavy contribution of the United States has lent credence to the belief that 
the United States controlled the Pan American Union. The weight of that 
contention has been offset by two things, however: first, the fact that votes 
on financial matters have not been determined by size of member contribu- 
tion; and second, the fact that the United States has in recent years leaned 
over backwards to see that a really democratic control of the OAS was main- 
tained. One further point should be kept in mind. While there are several 
potentially large contributors to the United Nations, in the OAS disparity 
in wealth between the United States and the other members has meant that 
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any attempt to limit the contribution of the United States to anything like 
33 per cent would completely vitiate the principle that contributions should 
be based on ability to pay. 

Once approved by the Council, both the budget and a list of quota con- 
tributions required to support it have been sent to the member states. ‘The 
Regulations have required that this take place at least six months before the 
beginning of the fiscal year to which the budget has pertained. Contribu- 
tions have been payable, in dollars, on the first day of the fiscal year, a fact 
which the Secretary General has been required to call to the attention of 
each government when notifying it of the amount of its contribution. 

Pending the payment of contributions for the fiscal year, the expenses of 
the Pan American Union have been met from the Working Capital Fund. 

It has been the Secretary General’s duty to submit to the Council a 
quarterly statement on the status of member contributions.” Slowness in 
paying quotas and the persistence of unpaid balances from year to year have 
created a serious problem. In 1963-64, for example, the Secretariat was 
forced to curtail expenditures by at least 10 per cent.’ The Pan American 
Union and the OAS Council have made herculean efforts to improve the sit- 
uation, even to publishing data on outstanding contributions from time to 
time. That some progress had been made in 1965-66, and even more in 
1966-67, has been attested in the Secretary General’s Annual Reports.’ 

The arrears in payment are probably due to a combination of the rapid 
increase in budget and the felt need of the Latin Americans to devote most 
of their available resources to national development programs. The effect, 
however, has frequently been to require that the Pan American Union both 
cut expenditures below appropriations and draw excessively on the Work- 
ing Capital Fund to meet expenditures which cannot be cut.*% 

The problem had become urgent well before the Tenth Conference 


169. Pan American Union, Regulations (1960) , Arts. 75-78. 170. Ibid., Art. 79. 
171. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 120. 
172. The Secretary General reported in 1965-66 that “The efforts . . . to increase quota 


collections have had favorable results, inasmuch as the absolute amount of collections, 
including quotas for the current year and for prior years, was over $950,000 greater than 
the amount collected in the preceding fiscal year.’”” But he added: “Payments of quotas 
exclusively for the fiscal year under review were somewhat more than $500,000 less than in 
the previous fiscal year; had they been paid in full, it was expected that an additional 
amount of over $1,160,000 would have been made available.” (Annual Report, 1965-66, p. 
101.) Total collections in 1966-67 represented 100.9 per cent of the total budget, but a 
number of countries continued in arrears. (Secretary General, Annual Report, 1966-67, p. 
98.) For the breakdown of the more than $7.5 million outstanding as of April 26, 1967, see 
OAS, Council, Report on the Proposed Program-Budget of the Pan American Union for 
the Fiscal Year 1967-68 ... (OEA/Ser.G/IV; C-i-783 Rev. 2; Washington, D.C.: Pan 
American Union, June 7, 1967), p. 159. 

173. This was true as early as 1959-60, if not before. (See OAS, Secretary General, 
Annual Report, 1960, p. 6.) In 1965-66 the Secretary General noted that it had been 
necessary to draw on the Working Capital Fund to the amount of $800,000 to make up the 
deficit incurred by lagging contributions. (Annual Report, 1965-66, p. 101.) 
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(1954), with the result that a Council resolution of November 13, 1953, had 
asked the Secretary General to present a study of the possibility of permit- 
ting payment of quotas in national currencies rather than dollars. At the 
Tenth Conference the Brazilian government introduced a draft resolution 
calling upon the Council to study the possibility of paying all or part of the 
national contribution in the national currency.’” This became the basis of 
Resolution XLIV, in which the Council was asked to restudy the financing 
of OAS organs and agencies and to look into the possibility of permitting 
the members to pay at least a portion of their quotas in national currencies; 
the Council was also asked, “without prejudice to the present location of the 
administrative services of the Pan American Union and the Specialized Or- 
ganizations” to look into the possible decentralization of administrative 
services.'’° No agreement had been reached on this proposed solution by 
mid-1962. Meanwhile, continued increases within the Pan American Union 
budget led the Council, on June 6, 1962—after noting that the budget 
which it had just approved for 1962-63 represented a 30 per cent increase 
over that for 1961-62—to recommend that the Secretary General avoid any 
new increase in the budget for 1963-64, and that, in the actual administra- 
tion of the Pan American Union during 1962-63, “‘he adhere to a rate of ex- 
penditure which is related to income, so that the necessary balance is 
achieved.”*” Similar resolutions followed for succeeding fiscal years. The 
Council Resolution of June 9g, 1965, for example, requested the Secretary 
General not exceed by more than 4 per cent in his proposals for 1966-67 the 
budget of 1965-66.‘ Given the impending amendment of the Charter, the 
Council on April 6, 1966, asked the Secretary General not to recommend 
any increases for 1967—68*°—a resolution which squared ill with the Third 
Special Conference’s warning that amendment would clearly bring increas- 
ing costs! 


General Fund and Working Capital Fund. The General Fund has in- 
cluded member contributions and miscellaneous income, as well as any ad- 
vances from the Working Capital Fund necessary to meet requirements 
pending receipt of adequate contributions to cover obligations. It is from 
this fund that authorized expenditures have been paid. 

The Working Capital Fund has theoretically been maintained at a level 
equal to 25 per cent of the annual budget, but in recent years has frequently 
fallen below that level. Available for use as indicated above pending receipt 
of member contributions, it has also been available for extraordinary ex- 


174.See Mexico, Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, México en la X Conferencia, I, 
463. 175. Inter-American Conference (Tenth) , Diario, p. 520. 

176. Inter-American Conference (Tenth) , Final Act (Washington, D.C.: Pan American 
Union, 1954) , pp. 53-54. 

177. OAS, Council, Report on the Program and Budget of the Pan American Union, 
1962-63, p. 46. 178. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 27. 

179. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, p. 28. 
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penses or other purposes when the OAS Council has so decided. Prompt res- 
toration of amounts withdrawn from this fund has been required.’ 


Other Funds. With the assent of the OAS Council, the Secretary Gen- 
eral has been empowered to establish trust and reserve funds to be adminis- 
tered as separate accounts. Council approval has not been necessary for the 
special funds, which have likewise been administered separately. Funds re- 
ceived for special purposes, as through gift, bequest, or foundation grant, 
have been handled as trust or special funds. Among the special funds which 
should be mentioned are the Retirement and Pension Fund, whose purpose 
is manifest, and the Special Development Assistance Fund. The aggregate 
assets of the Pension Fund amounted to $12,673,652 at the end of the 1966 
calendar year, while personal and office credits aggregated substantially 
less.** The Special Development Assistance Fund, supported by voluntary 
member contributions, has been used for development in accord with a pro- 
gram-budget approved by IA-ECOSOC. The budget for 1966-67 was some- 
thing over $9 million.” A new science and education fund, called for by the 
1968 meeting of the Inter-American Cultural Council, was expected to reach 
$25, million, also in voluntary contributions. 


Accounts. The Pan American Union accounts have always been main- 
tained in dollars, although accounts of national offices have been kept in 
whatever currency the Secretary General may have decided upon. The Reg- 
ulations of the Pan American Union have gone into considerable detail 
about the form in which the accounts were to be kept.*** The Regulations 
have also laid down certain rules for the Secretary General to follow in han- 
dling the financial side of Pan American Union operations. Among other 
things, he has been directed to establish a procedure of internal audit to: 


(1) Ensure the regularity of the receipt, disposal, and custody of all 
funds and other financial resources of the Pan American Union. 

(2) Ensure the conformity of all expenditures with these Regulations, 
with the resolution [of the Council] approving the budget, and with 
any other fiscal provisions in force. 

(3) Obviate any uneconomic use of the resources of the Pan American 
Union. 


The date for the submission of the Secretary General’s accounts to the OAS 
Council has been September 1 of each year.*® 


General Supervision and Audit. General supervision of the finances of 
the Pan American Union has been vested in the OAS Council, and has been 


180. See Pan American Union, Regulations (1960) , Arts. 80-84, 86, 87. 

181. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1966-67, p. 99. 

182. Ibid., 1965-66, pp. 106-7. 

183. Pan American Union, Regulations (1960), Arts. 90, 91. 184. [bid., Art. 92. 
185. Ibid., Art. 96. 
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exercised through the latter’s Committee on Program and Budget. The Sec- 
retary General has been entitled to submit to this Committee “any matter 
bearing on the financial condition of the Pan American Union.’*6 

The accounts of the Pan American Union have been audited annually 
by outside auditors appointed by the OAS Council. The auditors have been 
given full facilities to inspect financial operations, and have been expected 
to certify: 


a. That the annual accounts presented by the Secretary General agree 
with the books and vouchers of the Pan American Union. 

b. That the financial transactions reflected in the statement of accounts 
are in accord with the provisions of the Regulations and other appli- 
cable provisions. 

c. That the securities and cash on deposit and on hand have been 
checked by means of certifications from the depositaries of the Pan 
American Union or by actually counting them.** 


The auditors have been entitled to examine not only for accuracy and le- 
gitimacy (in terms of authorization) but also to check the efficiency of both 
the internal audit system and the Organization’s general fiscal arrange- 
ments.*** They have also been expected to report to the Council on such 
matters as “wasteful or improper expenditure of funds, notwithstanding the 
correctness of the accounting,” “expenditures likely to lead to further out- 
lays on a large scale,” and “cases of fraud or presumptive fraud.”*® Their re- 
port to the Council has been due before October 1 following the end of each 
fiscal year. The Secretary General has had the right to comment in writing 
upon the auditor’s report.’ 

In the light of problems arising in the financial administration of the 
General Secretariat in 1967, Secretary General Mora recommended both the 
creation of a new post of Assistant Secretary for Administrative Affairs and 
the establishment by the OAS Council of a high-level committee of experts 
similar to the United Nations Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions to assist it in the exercise of its responsibilities in this 
area. He also mooted the possibility of substituting for the existing external 
auditing procedure the use of an ad hoc committee of rotating representa- 
tives of member countries. While no action had been taken on these sugges- 
tions by the end of 1967, Dr. Mora saw a number of advantages in all 
threes 


186. Ibid., Arts. 106, 107. 187. Ibid., Art. 97. See also Arts. 99, 100. 

188. Ibid., Arts. 98, 102. 189. [bid., Art. 104. 190. Ibid., Art. 105. 

191. Pan American Union, Department of Public Information, Statement by OAS 
Secretary General Dr. José A. Mora, during an Informal and Private Meeting of the OAS 
Council Convoked at His Request (Information Service News Release E-123/67, Dec. 11, 


1967) » Pp. 5- 
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1968 RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR CHANGE 


On August 6, 1968, the Group of Experts in Public Administration and 
Finance appointed the preceding April reported to an extraordinary meet- 
ing of the OAS Council. Sixty-five recommendations ranged from the reor- 
ganization of the Secretariat to the scheduling of OAS conferences. Worked 
out in anticipation of early ratification of the 1967 Charter amendments, 
the Experts nevertheless felt that most of the recommendations should be 
implemented prior to that point if ratification were delayed.*” Postponing 
substantive discussion, the Council decided to refer the Report to the gov- 
ernments with the request that they inform their Council representatives 
within thirty days as to the positions to be taken; it was hoped that the 
Council could discuss the recommendations in detail at a meeting early in 
September.’ That the far-reaching recommendations deserved and would 
receive the most serious consideration was evident. 


Structure. Pointing to the amended Charter’s ambiguities in respect to 
the relationship between the General Secretariat and the Councils, the 
Group of Experts recommended that the General Assembly give prompt at- 
tention to clarifying working relationships by adopting Secretariat regula- 
tions which would define “the means of implementing those provisions of 
the amended Charter that call for program approval by the councils and 
their permanent executive committees, their consultative role on budgetary 
matters, and the centralized technical and administrative responsibility of 
the Secretary General.” 

The Experts were convinced of the necessity of centralizing program 
control while decentralizing responsibility for actual operations. Aware of a 
need to strengthen the management aspect of the Secretariat, they recom- 
mended the designation of a third Assistant Secretary to take charge of Man- 
agement, Finance, and Field Operations. They also recommended that the 
Department of Technical Cooperation be elevated to the status of a separate 
Administration. The existing Assistant Secretary for Economic and Social 
Affairs would continue to supervise the departments of Economic Affairs, 
Social Affairs, and Statistics, and these departments would report to the Sec- 
retary General only through him. The present Assistant Secretary for Educa- 
tion, Science, and Culture would still supervise the departments of Educa- 

192. Pan American Union, Report of the Group of Experts, p. vi. 

193. OAS, Council, Acta de la sesién extraordinaria celebrada el 6 de agosto de 1968 
(OEA/Ser.G/II; C-a-676 [Provisional]; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, Aug. 6, 


1968) , Pp. 34-35, 50-51. 
194. Pan American Union, Report of the Group of Experts, p. 9 (Recommendation 
No. 1). 
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tional Affairs, Scientific Affairs, and Cultural Affairs, and be the channel of 
communication between these departments and the Secretary General. 

The new Assistant Secretary for Management, Finance, and Field Opera- 
tions would control departments of Management Services, Program and Fi- 
nance, and an Office of Field Operations. ‘The Department of Management 
Services would consist of four offices (Council and Conference Secretariat 
Services, Publications, Personnel, and Organization and Methods) and 
three additional units (General Services, Records and Communications, 
and Columbus Memorial Library). Three offices would comprise the De- 
partment of Program and Finance—namely Program and Budget, Financial 
Services, and Data Processing. A separate Office of Field Operations, directly 
under the Assistant Secretary, would be expected to create, develop, and co- 
ordinate the work of all field offices and to serve as liaison between Washing- 
ton and the field operations. Also directly responsible to the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Management, Finance, and Field Operations would be the internal 
Audit Unit.” 

The desirability of bringing the managerial side of Technical Coopera- 
tion under the Assistant Secretary for Management, Finance, and Field Op- 
erations was recognized at the same time that the operating departments’ in- 
terest in technical standards was acknowledged. Until a thorough evaluation 
of past performance could be made, and “pending final determination of its 
internal structure and organization, its relations with the substantive 
branches, and its place within the General Secretariat,” the Experts recom- 
mended that the existing Department be made an Administration of Tech- 
nical Cooperation directly subordinate to the Secretary General.” 

As of mid-1968 some sixteen officials had direct access to the Secretary 
General. The new proposals would reduce the number by more than half. 
On the basis of the suggested structural changes, the Experts proposed that 
the Secretary General “give greater delegation of authority to the Assistant 
Secretaries and employ them as his principal deputies in the areas of their 
concern.’’?% 


Program Planning. The Experts emphasized the need for long-term 
planning of the total OAS program on an integrated basis. They considered 
that the Secretary General’s responsibility in this area should be both imme- 
diate and direct, although the planning process should involve all levels of 
the Secretariat. Continuing evaluation should form an important part of 
the process if program goals were to be attained. The Experts so recom- 
mended, and recommended, further, that those specialized organizations 
whose work is financed through the general budget should be encouraged to 
establish appropriate planning and evaluation mechanisms.**° 


195. [bid., pp. 12-15. 196. Ibid., p. 17 (Recommendation No. 3). 
197. Ibid., p. 18 (Recommendation No. 4) . 198. [bid., pp. 19-21. 
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Since the Program Budget is the principal vehicle of program planning, 
the Experts recommended an integrated or consolidated budget which 
would reflect all major programs and be program-oriented. They proposed 
to replace the current annual fiscal planning with a biennial budget, with 
plans for the ensuing four years reflected in the budget for each biennium.” 
To assist the Secretary General in policy planning, the Experts called for 
the creation of a Policy Board, a new planning and evaluation unit, and an 
Office of Program and Budget. The Policy Board, consisting of the Secretary 
and Assistant Secretary General, the three Assistant Secretaries, and the 
directors of the Administration of Technical Cooperation and of the depart- 
ments of Legal Affairs and Public Information, was viewed as “the principal 
arm of the Secretary General in reconciliation of policy and program.’ 
The planning and evaluation unit, responsible to the Secretary General, 
would service the Board. The existing Program and Budget Units, com- 
bined into the new Office of Program and Budget, would have the task of 
helping to turn the Secretary General’s basic policies into “specific programs 
and activities, and to maintain overall management control of their imple- 
mentation.”? 

The process of formulating the budget was sketched by the Experts in 
some detail.” The role of the technical Councils was elaborated, while the 
Experts considered it imperative that the General Assembly, whose ultimate 
responsibility they recognized, insist that the integrated budget cover volun- 
tary contributions to special programs as well as member quotas for the sup- 
port of the regular activities of the OAS. The need for a “special committee 
of high-level experts” (similar to the United Nations Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Questions) to advise the General Assem- 
bly’s Preparatory Committee, was pointed out.** “Integrated collection pro- 
cedures” were also recommended, designed to cover both quotas and volun- 
tary contributions to special funds and to keep both up to date. 


Fund Control. A number of recommendations reflected the Experts’ 
opinion that existing arrangements are far from satisfactory. The Secretary 
General was urged to “elaborate detailed financial rules, defining the types 
of controls for budget appropriations, allotments, and obligations, and set- 
ting forth the particular details regarding the management of funds, main- 


199. “It is recommended that the presentation of the program budget of the Organiza- 
tion be completely restructured as a totally integrated document to give primary emphasis 
to the Organization’s major program areas, with programs budgeted by biennia and 
forward planning for three biennia.” (Ibid., p. 22 [Recommendation No. 6].) Detailed 
recommendations follow, together with the proposal that the new system be made effective 
gradually over a three-year period. 200. Ibid., p. 26. 

201. Ibid., p. 27. The Office of Program and Budget would assign staff to the several 
major areas “to assist the operational managers in applying the Secretary General’s 
guidelines, and to assist the operational managers in preparing an integrated program 
budget.” (Ibid. [Recommendation No. 13].) 

202. Ibid., pp. 28-29. 203. Ibid., p. 31. 
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tenance of accounts, and reporting of financial condition.”* The lines of 
responsibility should run, the Experts agreed, from the Secretary General to 
the Assistant Secretary for Management, Finance, and Field Operations, 
thence to the Director of the Department of Program and Budget. Inte- 
grated fund control was considered the necessary corollary of integrated fi- 
nancial planning. All funds should therefore be covered by the new system; 
the control should cover field activities as well as those at headquarters.” 
While the existing system of internal audit was regarded as satisfactory, the 
Experts recommended that the OAS Council change the external audit pro- 
cedure to provide for audit by three individuals chosen by the Council and 
assisted by such public or private auditors as they might select. 


Personnel. Weaknesses in the existing personnel system were handled 
with considerable tact in the Report. The need to revise the personnel regu- 
lations was recognized, however, as was that of upgrading the Personnel 
Office. A vigorous program of recruitment was called for, although prob- 
lems raised by the nationality issue were dealt with largely by inference and 
far from satisfactorily. The Experts recommended that the existing six- 
month probationary period be lengthened to two years, with permanent sta- 
tus conveyed only on recommendation of an Appointments Board.” The 
unsatisfactory nature of the existing classification and promotions systems 
was reviewed forthrightly, while the link between low staff morale and lack 
of confidence in the impartiality of personnel arrangements was noted. Sey- 
eral important recommendations called for an updating of personnel rec- 
ords, the introduction of performance ratings, and a substantial expansion 
of in-service training programs. Further recommendations called for the 
maintenance of adequate salary levels, a broader right of the Secretary Gen- 
eral to dismiss employees for the good of the service, and simplified appel- 
late procedures in disciplinary cases. 


Miscellaneous Recommendations. Apart from the foregoing, the Experts 
recommended better use of existing space and a consolidation of all OAS 
Washington offices into a single building or building-complex. 

The Report calls for a radical change in the functions and staff of the 
Pan American Union Offices in the member countries, to permit them to rep- 
resent the Secretariat in a much broader way than they have to date—in 
line with a decentralization of operations which the Experts regard as essen- 
tial.2°* A change of title to “Office of the Organization of Amercian States in 

” was recommended, as were full-time employment of all directors, 


204. [bid., p. 35. 205. [bid., pp. 36-37. 206. Ibid., pp. 43-44. 

207. See ibid., pp. 44-47. 

208. “As to the proper role of the field offices, the Group is of the opinion that a drastic 
change must be made in their structure and functions, so that they can be more effective 
in the programs the member states demand of the OAS and see that its cooperation 
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adequate remuneration, and adoption of the principle that no director 
should serve as such in his own country.” 

A very substantial improvement in the work of the Department of 
Public Information was urged, as was the appointment of more active and 
qualified personnel.”° The creation of a “comprehensive records manage- 
ment operation” within the Department of Management Services was pro- 
posed, while the existing publications situation was reviewed at length. The 
reinstitution of a Publications Committee to review standards as well as to 
determine the publications needs of the OAS was also recommended. 

The need to embark on much more extensive data processing was 
pointed out, as was that of increasing qualified staff in this area. 

Finally, improvements in the scheduling of inter-American meetings 
were recommended, together with efforts to decrease the number and length 
of such gatherings and to improve standards for planning and preparing for 
them.”* 

The goal of the Group of Experts, in making these recommendations, 
was to enable the Secretariat better to serve the program objectives of the 
Organization. The emphasis on centralized control and decentralization of 
operations responsibility was meant to achieve that end. Just how far the 
governments will be prepared to go in implementing the recommendations is 
as yet unclear. Much will presumably depend upon the extent to which a 
desire for increased efficiency at lower cost outweighs the time-honored dis- 
trust of centralized authority. That the Secretary General intends to proceed 
as rapidly as possible to bring about the designation of the proposed Assist- 
ant Secretary for Management, however, was evidenced at the August 6 un- 
veiling of the proposals. If most of the remaining recommendations can also 
be implemented, the prospect of the Secretariat’s playing a stronger and 
more useful role in inter-American affairs would appear to be good. 


measures meet the needs of each country. Basically, this can be achieved by encouraging 
the directors of the Pan American Union Offices to take a more active part in the member 
countries’ periodic programming of use of external aid in their development plans. This 
would imply that the directors would collaborate with the governments in such areas, as 
do representatives of other international organizations with similar programs. This 
requires that the directors be properly qualified, spokesmen of a sound institutional policy, 
and backed up by a staff that is ready to work and to support them. It is considered that 
rotation of staff from headquarters to the national offices would be helpful for these 
purposes.” (Ibid., p. 57.) 209. Ibid., p. 58 (Recommendation No. 57) . 
210. See ibid., pp. 58-61. 211. See ibid., pp. 69-73. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE SPECIALIZED ORGANIZA Gas 


The six intergovernmental technical agencies established by multilateral 
agreement rank collectively as an “organ” of the OAS. Dubbed “specialized 
organizations” by inter-American fiat, their status as such has derived from 
OAS Council recognition, normally conveyed by formal agreement between 
the Council and the organization.? Additional organizations may achieve 
this status after the 1967 amendments go into effect through agreements 
drafted on behalf of the OAS by the Secretary General on authorization of 
the General Assembly.® 

Autonomous in their technical operations, the specialized organizations 
have in the past been required to report to the OAS Council, the body ulti- 
mately responsible for coordinating the activities of inter-American agencies 
of various sorts. After the Charter amendments become operative, autonomy 
in technical matters will continue, but the organizations will be expected to 
take recommendations of the General Assembly and the appropriate Coun- 
cil into consideration in making their decisions* and to report annually to 
the General Assembly. Their activities will be subject to coordination by 
the appropriate Council as well as by the Assembly.° 

The six specialized organizations functioning as of mid-1968 were 
the Pan American Health Organization (PAHO), the Inter-American Chil- 
dren’s Institute (IACI), the Inter-American Commission of Women 
(IACW) , the Pan American Institute of Geography and History (PAIGH), 
the Inter-American Indian Institute (IAII), and the Inter-American Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Sciences (IAIAS). These differ from each other in 
objectives, structure, functioning, and ties with the OAS Council and the 
General Secretariat. Originally quite independent of both the Pan Ameri- 
can Union and its Governing Board, in the postwar period the specialized 
organizations have tended to develop a closer legal and working relation- 
ship with both the General Secretariat and the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council (IA-ECOSOC). 


1. See 1948 Charter, Art. 95; amended Charter, Art. 130. 

2.1948 Charter, Art. 53 (d). 3. Amended Charter, Arts. 131, 134. 
4.1948 Charter, Arts. 97, 98; amended Charter, Art. 132. 

5. Amended Charter, Arts. 52 (b) and (f), 71. 
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PAN AMERICAN HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION 
(PAHO) 


Not only the oldest of the specialized organizations, but by far the most 
active, is the Pan American Health Organization (PAHO), located in a 
new, very modern building at Virginia Avenue and 2grd St. N.W. in Wash- 
ington, D.C.° Called into being by resolution of the Second International 
Conference of American States in 1902, PAHO continues to have an impor- 
tant place in the thinking of governments not only in connection with 
general health problems but also as regards the economic and social devel- 
opment drive of the 1960's. Point 8 of the objectives of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress delineated in the Charter of Punta del Este states that among the goals 
of the Alliance is a minimum increase in life expectancy of five years. To 
achieve it, the governments recognized the need to improve water supply 
and sewerage, to decrease infant mortality, to bring the worst communicable 
diseases under control, to improve national diets, and to train increasing 
numbers of health specialists and otherwise improve national health serv- 
ices.’ The role of PAHO in this connection is manifestly a primary one, as 
its Directing Council fully and immediately recognized.® 


Evolution. The Second International Conference of American States 
had recommended in 1902 that the governments convene a health confer- 
ence within a year to draft the necessary convention to establish an Interna- 
tional Sanitary Bureau in Washington, D.C., and to provide for periodic 
health conferences. The governments were to agree to send health informa- 
tion to the Bureau to enable it to perform its assigned tasks.° The First In- 
ternational Sanitary Conference met accordingly later in 1902, set up the In- 


6. The United States donated the site for the new headquarters building, and a 
competition was held for the design. The Kellogg Foundation loaned $3,750,000 for the 
building on the understanding that the loan would be used over the next twenty years to 
expand the PAHO program. (Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Quadrennial Report of the 
Director, 1958-61 [Official Document No. 43; Washington, D.C., 1962], pp. 72-73.) In its 
Resolution XVI of October 1961, the Directing Council of PAHO authorized the Director 
to set up a Special Fund for Health Development to which he was to assign at least 
$187,500 per year until the total of $3,750,000 for program development was reached. 
(“Informacién general; Organizaci6n Panamericana de la Salud,” Boletin de la Oficina 
Sanitaria Panamericana, LI [1961], 585-86.) 

7.Inter-American Economic and Social Council, Special Meeting at the Ministerial 
Level, Alliance for Progress; Official Documents (OEA/Ser.H/XII.1; Washington, D.C.: 
Pan American Union, 1961), p. 11. 

8. See summary of its thirteenth Meeting, in “‘Informacién general,” p. 575. 

g. International American Conference (Second) , Minutes and Documents (Mexico City: 
Oficina Impresora de Estampillas, 1902), pp. 811-14. See also Recomendaciones, resolu- 
ciones, convenciones y tratados (Mexico City: Oficina Impresora de Estampillas, 1902) , 


p- 172. 
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ternational Sanitary Bureau, and provided that International Sanitary Con- 
ferences should meet at regular intervals. 

The Fifth International Conference of American States, in 1923, changed 
the name of the Bureau to the Pan American Sanitary Bureau (PASB), and 
and the name of the International Sanitary Conference to the Pan American 
Sanitary Conference.” Still later, in 1958, the Fifteenth Pan American Sani- 
tary Conference, meeting in San Juan, Puerto Rico, changed the name of the 
organization from the Pan American Sanitary Bureau to the Pan American 
Health Organization;"' the name Pan American Sanitary Bureau was to be 
reserved thereafter for the central office of the Organization. 

Throughout its more than sixty years of life, the Pan American Health 
Organization has undergone a good deal more than a change in name. It has 
moved from a program which began as largely one of attempting to control 
communicable diseases to one which seeks to eradicate them, engages in 
planning and research, is active in public health administration, deals with 
environmental sanitation, engages in education and training, and partici- 
pates actively in the OAS technical assistance program. More than this, how- 
ever, it has moved from something which—like other American specialized 
agencies—began life as an exclusively American entity, to an organization 
which since World War II has had a dual status. On the one hand, it has 
continued to be the inter-American organization dealing with health prob- 
lems; on the other, it has come to serve also as a regional agency of the 
World Health Organization. 

The latter development nearly caused a constitutional crisis of the first 
magnitude within the Inter-American System (IAS). In 1945, it will be re- 
membered, both the general international organization and the IAS were in 
process of reorganization. In February-March 1945, the Chapultepec Con- 
ference, in Resolution XLV (Health Security) , indicated the concern of the 
American republics (or most of them) lest the Pan American Sanitary Or- 
ganization, at that time operating in accordance with the provisions of the 
Pan American Sanitary Code of 1924, as amended, be swallowed up by a 
universal health organization. In this Resolution, the governments recom- 
mended: 


g. That the Pan American Sanitary Bureau continue to act as the 
general coordinating sanitary agency of the American Republics and of 
all other countries of the Western Hemisphere that may wish to utilize 
its services, except in cases governed by bilateral agreements between 
governments, or between governments and an inter-American organiza- 
tion. 

10. International Conference of American States (Fifth) , Verbatim Record of the Plenary 
Sessions, 2 vols., Vol. II, Reports, Conventions, Resolutions (Santiago, Chile: Imprenta 
Universitaria, 1925), Pp. 354. 

11.See Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Basic Documents of the Pan American Health 
Organization (6th ed., Official Document No. 65; Washington, D.C., 1966) , p. 7 n. 
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4. That any world-wide public health organization duly recognize 
the continental character of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, and 
that this Bureau be given complete support in all its functions, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Pan American Sanitary Code.” 


A few months later the United Nations Conference on International Organ- 
ization (San Francisco) set machinery in motion for the creation of a succes- 
sor to the interwar League Health Organization and the even older Office 
International d’Hygiéne Publique. In the process of drafting a constitution 
for the World Health Organization (WHO), the international health con- 
ference of July 1946 provided that the Pan American Sanitary Organization 
should serve as the subsidiary of WHO in the Western Hemisphere. 

The possibility that arrangements of this sort might erode the Inter- 
American System caused sufficient alarm in the Americas to bring about the 
adoption of a highly important report by the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union on November 6, 1946. In it the Board decreed that special- 
ized inter-American organizations should cooperate closely with their world- 
wide counterparts, but that in entering agreements with them, the inter- 
American agencies should “maintain their identity and position as an 
integral part of the Inter-American System, even when exercising regional 
functions for the said international organizations.” The Board was directed 
to “intervene whenever it may deem it necessary in the negotiation of any 
agreement between the specialized organizations of the Inter-American Sys- 
tem and similar organizations of the world system, in order to preserve unity 
in the coordination of [inter-American] efforts and activities as among those 
organizations.”* The adoption of this report established the now generally 
accepted principle that inter-American agencies may also serve as regional 
branches of world agencies, provided that in so doing, their status as agen- 
cies of the Organization of American States remains unimpaired. 


Basic Documents. The dual role of the Pan American Health Organiza- 
tion means that its activities are governed by four basic documents: its own 
constitution; the agreement with the OAS, which accords it the status of an 
OAS specialized agency; the WHO Constitution; and the 1949 agreement 
between the Pan American Sanitary Organization and the World Health 
Organization. 

For many years the constitution of the Pan American health agency was 
the 1924 Pan American Sanitary Code adopted by the Seventh Pan Ameri- 


12. Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace, Final Act (Washington, 
D.C.: Pan American Union, 1945) , pp. 83-85. 

13. Pan American Union, Governing Board, Report on the Relations between Special- 
ized Inter-American Organizations and World Organizations of the Same Nature, Ap- 
proved . . . November 6, 1946 (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1946) , pp. 1-2. 

14. The pertinent texts may be found in Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Basic Docu- 
ments, pp. 9-18, 23-49. 
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can Sanitary Conference and ratified by all of the American republics. Cer- 
tain portions of this code, and of the Additional Protocols of 1927 and 1952, 
remain in effect.’ As of the mid-’60’s, however, the Pan American Health 
Organization was largely governed by a Constitution adopted in 1947, as re- 
vised by the Organization’s Directing Council in 1961 and thereafter.’* This 
Constitution may be amended by either the Pan American Sanitary Confer- 
ence or by the PAHO Directing Council, provided that the governments 
have received three months’ notice before any amendment is considered and 
provided that two-thirds of the members concur in either case.” 

The agreement with the OAS recognizes PAHO as being both a special- 
ized organization of the OAS and a regional agency of WHO. It specifies 
that PAHO is to have the fullest autonomy in achieving its objectives, while 
committing the OAS Council, its organs, and the Pan American Union to 
consult the Sanitary Bureau on all matters of public health and medical aid 
which may come before them.'* The agreement also provides for an ex- 
change of observers between PAHO on the one hand, and the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference and the OAS Council and its organs, on the other. A 
reciprocal right to propose agenda topics is included. The OAS Council is 
empowered to coordinate the dates of proposed PAHO meetings with those 
of other inter-American agencies, and is to be sent the program and regula- 
tions of PAHO meetings for its information. The Pan American Union is to 
transmit the Sanitary Bureau’s convocation of PAHO meetings to the gov- 
ernments, and a full exchange of information and documents between the 
Pan American Union and the Sanitary Bureau is envisaged. The Pan Amer- 
ican Union is designated as the channel through which the PAHO budget is 
transmitted to the governments, following approval of the Directing Coun- 
cil of PAHO. The fact that the Sanitary Bureau was for years housed in the 
Pan American building in Washington accounts for extensive provisions re- 
lating to cooperation in such matters as recruiting and compensating staff 
members, use of library and equipment, and so on. The agreement provides 
for annual reports from the Sanitary Bureau to the OAS Council, as well as 
for the submission of proposed changes in the financial basis of PAHO to 
that Council.” 

The amendment of the OAS Charter will presumably lead to changes in 
the OAS-PAHO agreement to take account of the changing functions of 
OAS organs if nothing more. After ratification of the Charter but pending 
revision of the agreement, IA-ECOSOC will inherit most of the functions of 
the OAS Council under the 1950 agreement, since it will be the organ 
charged under the revised Charter with coordinating the work of specialized 

15. See ibid., pp. 1-8. 

16. Text in ibid., pp. 9-18. 17. PAHO Constitution, Art. 28. 

18.Pan American Union, Department of Legal Affairs, Organismos especializados y 


otros vinculados a la O.E.A. (Washington, D.C., 1958) , pp. 184-88. 
19. For full text, see Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Basic Documents, pp. 44-49. 
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organizations operating in the economic and social fields. PAHO will have 
the right to send observers to the new General Assembly instead of the dis- 
placed Inter-American Conference, and the General Secretariat will con- 
tinue to afford the services provided to date by the Pan American Union. 

The WHO Constitution of 1946 as amended in 1950 contains a number 
of general and particular provisions relating to PAHO. It provides for the 
establishment of regional health organizations by the World Health Assem- 
bly (Art. 44). Such regional organizations are to be considered integral 
parts of WHO (Art. 45), and are to be governed in each instance through a 
regional committee and a regional office (Art. 46) . The regional committees 
are to comprise all WHO members and associate members of the region; a 
right to representation is granted to entities which do not control their own 
foreign relations.” The regional committees determine the frequency of 
their meetings and adopt their own procedural regulations (Arts. 48, 49) . 
The functions of the regional committees are indicated in considerable de- 
tail (Art. 50) and include formulation of policy on regional health matters 
as well as supervision of the regional office. The regional office administers 
the regional organization for the regional committee (Art. 51). Its head is 
the Regional Director designated by the WHO Board with the concurrence 
of the regional committee (Art. 52). The staff is designated as agreed be- 
tween the Regional Director and the Director General of WHO (Art. 53). 
Article 54 provided specifically for the integration of the Pan American Or- 
ganization with WHO.” 

The agreement signed May 24, 1949, between the World Health Organi- 
zation and the Pan American Sanitary Organization—in effect July 1 of the 
same year—was the logical result of the foregoing and of the November 
1946 Report approved by the Governing Board of the Pan American Union 
referred to above, This agreement provided that the states and territories of 
the Western Hemisphere were to comprise a regional organization of WHO, 
as foreseen by the latter’s constitution (Art. 1). The Pan American Sanitary 
Conference, “through the Directing Council of the Pan American Sanitary 
Organization,” was to serve as the WHO Regional Committee for the West- 
ern Hemisphere, without change of name. The Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau was designated as the Regional WHO Office in the Western Hemi- 
sphere—again without change of name. In both cases, the WHO title, how- 
ever, was to be added to the Pan American designation (Art. 2) . 


20.WHO Constitution, Art. 47. The “nature and extent of the rights” to be granted 
non-independent territories is to be decided by the Health Assembly in concert with the 
country having jurisdiction over the territory. 

21. Art. 54: “The Pan American Sanitary Organization represented by the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau and the Pan American Sanitary Conferences, and all other inter-gov- 
ernmental regional health organizations in existence prior to the date of signature of this 
Constitution, shall in due course be integrated with the Organization. This integration 
shall be effected as soon as practicable through common action based on mutual consent of 
the competent authorities expressed through the organizations concerned.” 
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Under the WHO-Sanitary Organization agreement, the Pan American 
Sanitary Conference was empowered to carry out such independent pro- 
grams and to adopt such conventions as might be compatible with WHO 
policies and programs, provided that the American programs were financed 
independently (Art. 3). The Regional Director of WHO was to be the 
Director of the Sanitary Bureau until the incumbent's term expired, after 
which the Director was to be chosen as provided in Articles 49 and 52 of the 
WHO Constitution. The Pan American Bureau was to report to the Direc- 
tor General of WHO, and to keep WHO fully informed of all programs un- 
dertaken in the Bureau’s capacity as WHO's Regional Office (Art. 5). 
WHO-financed projects were to be budgeted in accordance with WHO rules 
and managed under WHO financial policies and procedures (Arts. 6-8) . 
Provision was made for supplementing the 1949 agreement at the initiative 
of either party and with the consent of both (Art. g) .” 

By means of the foregoing, the double role of the Pan American Health 
Organization was elaborated. PAHO thus embarked upon two different but 
related programs in what, it was hoped, would be the common interest of 
both OAS and WHO. Moreover, Article 26 of the PAHO Constitution, 1961 
revision, provided that “The Conference or the [Directing] Council may 
make suitable arrangements for consultation and cooperation with other or- 
ganizations interested in or concerned with public health and, to this end, 
may conclude special agreements with such organizations.” 


Objectives. The objectives of PAHO have been variously stated 
throughout its history. The Second Pan American Conference resolution in- 
timated that the purpose of setting up the Sanitary Bureau was that it might 
render “its best aid and experience toward the widest possible protection of 
the public health of each of the said Republics, and that commerce between 
said Republics may be facilitated.””* Considering conditions at the turn of 
the century, the emphasis on public health—and even more particularly its 
quarantine aspects—was understandable. As pointed out by Clara Cutler 
Chapin in 1946: 


Some appalling diseases were ravaging the Western Hemisphere 
when the First Sanitary Conference met. They were bad enough to make 
the most rigid individualist give sober thought to the merits of team- 
work. Smallpox, typhus, and yellow fever had afflicted the Americas 
since colonial days, and they were still spreading fast. With independ- 
ence and the relaxing of the old inter-colonial restrictions, local epidem- 
ics became a continental menace; and the steam navigation of the 
nineteenth century naturally made matters worse. Then came Asiatic 
cholera, which swept into the hemisphere in the 1830’s, 40’s, 50’s, and 60's, 


22. For the full text, see Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Basic Documents, pp. 41-43. 
23. International American Conference (Second), Minutes and Documents, loc. cit. 
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causing over 50,000 deaths. At the turn of the century the dreaded bu- 
bonic plague appeared in America, spreading to the north and south, 
and inland by rail and water from the ports where it entered. Stern ac- 
tion was needed.* 


Although a good deal of progress had been made in their control by the 
end of the interwar period, the duties of the Sanitary Bureau were still sum- 
marized by the Director General of the Pan American Union in 1938 largely 
in terms of communicable diseases, as; 


To prevent the introduction and spread in America of disease and dis- 
ease vectors; to avoid whenever possible the necessity for costly quaran- 
tines; to stimulate and support health authorities in their efforts to 
control disease, and to secure the prompt reporting of quarantinable dis- 
ease; and to promote cordial relations among American countries by har- 
monizing conflicting interests, thus removing causes of dissension con- 
cerning sanitary matters.” 


By the end of World War II, however, the sights had been raised. The 
present Constitution on PAHO states in Article 1: ‘““The fundamental pur- 
pose of the Pan American Health Organization . . . shall be to promote and 
coordinate efforts of the countries of the Western Hemisphere to combat 
disease, lengthen life, and promote the physical and mental health of the 
people.” This broad statement of purpose is almost, but not quite, capable 
of encompassing all of the programs which may appear appropriate or desir- 
able in the effort to realize the health goals of the Alliance for Progress. 
While PAHO has long been concerned with animal health problems as well 
as human ones, the importance of the former has received new emphasis as 
PAHO has sought to cooperate in every way possible in the achievement of 
the economic goals of the Alliance. Human health, however, remains the 
primary concern. As the Director of the Sanitary Bureau pointed out in 
connection with the 1967 Meeting of American Chiefs of State, “the signifi- 
cance of death, disease, and disability for production and productivity” in 
connection with economic development has long since passed the stage of ar- 
gument.” 


Membership. Unlike most inter-American agencies, PAHO has two 
types of members. All American states are entitled to full membership, and 
are designated as member governments; they are committed to apply the 


24.“Taking Counsel for America’s Health; The Pan American Sanitary Bureau,” 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union, LXXX (Dec. 1946) , 662. 

25.Pan American Union, Director General, Report on the Activities of the Pan 
American Union, 1933-1938 (Washington, D.C., [1938]) , p. 81. 

26. Pan American Health Organization, Directing Council, Executive Committee (56th 
Meeting) , Provisional Agenda Item 21, Intensification of Health Programs—Decisions 
Taken at the Meeting of the American Heads of State (CE56/19; April 25, 1967) , p. 3. 
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Sanitary Code and the PAHO Constitution to any dependencies which they 
may have in the Western Hemisphere. But a limited right of participation is 
guaranteed to at least certain dependencies.*’ These areas, controlled by 
what are referred to in the PAHO constitution as “participating govern- 
ments,” have rights defined at the Second Meeting of the Directing Council 
as follows: 


(a) To participate without the right to vote in the deliberations of 
the plenary sessions of the Directing Council. 

(b) To participate with the right to vote in the committees of the 
Directing Council, except in those which deal with administration, 
finances, and the Constitution. 

(c) To participate on the same basis as the Members, subject only to 
the limitations mentioned in subdivision (a), in matters relating to pro- 
cedure in the sessions of the Directing Council and its committees, such 
as presenting motions, amendments, and points of order, etc. 

(d) To propose subjects for inclusion in the provisional agenda of 
the meetings of the Directing Council. 

(e) To receive all the documents, reports, and minutes of the Direct- 
ing Council. 

(f) To participate on the same basis as the Members in all plans for 
the calling of special sessions. 

(g) To appoint observers and to participate in the discussions of the 
Executive Committee, subject to the same conditions which apply to the 
members of the Pan American Sanitary Organization who are not mem- 
bers of the Committee, although these representatives are not eligible for 
membership in the Committee.” 


The Fifth Meeting of the Directing Council, in the autumn of 1951, modi- 
fied the foregoing to the extent of giving a vote on financial questions to 
non-American governments which considered areas in the Western Hemi- 
sphere to be an integral part of the national territory or which were respon- 
sible for the foreign relations of dependencies located there. In such cases, 
the vote was to be exercised on behalf of the territories in the hemisphere 
and might be exercised only when the participating government paid its 
share of PAHO expenses.” 


27.PAHO Constitution, Art. 2B provides: “Territories or groups of territories within 
the Western Hemisphere which are not responsible for the conduct of their international 
relations shall have the right to be represented and to participate in the Organization. 
The nature and extent of the rights and obligations of these territories or groups of 
territories in the Organization shall be determined in each case by the Directing Council 
after consultation with the Government or other authorities having responsibility for their 
international relations. .. .” 

28. Resolution II (Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Basic Documents, pp. 20-21 n). 

29. Resolution XV. Paragraph 2 concludes: “The privilege of voting on the Pan 
American Sanitary Organization budget thus granted may be exercised either by the 
representatives of such territories or by the representatives of the Member States of the 
World Health Organization referred to above.” (Ibid., pp. 20-21.) 
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Membership in the Pan American Health Organization is not synony- 
mous with that in the OAS. Although Canada has never joined, Jamaica, 
shortly after becoming independent in August 1962, applied for member- 
ship in PAHO, indicating its willingness to honor the obligations of mem- 
bership. The application was approved on August 23 at the Sixteenth Pan 
American Sanitary Conference.” Trinidad and Tobago became a member 
before it joined the OAS. In July 1967 the applications of Barbados and 
Guyana were pending and it was expected that they would be voted on in 
October. Non-member participating governments included as of December 
1964 France, the Netherlands, and the United Kingdom. 

The duties of membership under the Pan American Sanitary Code 
adopted in 1924 and—as revised—still in effect in 1968, include that of re- 
porting on the national public health at least every two weeks. The follow- 
ing diseases must be reported as they occur: “plague, cholera, yellow fever, 
smallpox, typhus, epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis, acute epidemic polio- 
myelitis, epidemic lethargic encephalitis, influenza or epidemic la grippe, 
typhoid and paratyphoid fevers, and such other diseases as the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau may by resolution add to the above list.’’** Members 
must report the first cases of dangerous epidemic diseases in areas previously 
considered free to all the other member governments as well as to the Sani- 
tary Bureau.* Not least, members are obligated to take specified measures 
to prevent the export of such “pestilential diseases” as cholera, yellow fever, 
plague, and typhus.** 


General Structure. As reorganized in 1947, the Pan American Health 
Organization operates through the Pan American Sanitary Conference, a Di- 
recting Council, an Executive Committee, and the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau.** There are in addition, however, six ‘‘zone offices” in Latin Ameri- 
can capitals and a field office in Texas. 


The Pan American Sanitary Conference. Normally meeting quadrenni- 
ally, the Sanitary Conference is the “supreme governing authority” of 
PAHO.* The general policy role of the Conference covers a review of the 
annual reports of the Chairman of the Executive Committee and the annual 
and quadrennial reports of the Director of the Sanitary Bureau, as well as 
approval of the annual program and budget of PAHO.* The Sanitary Con- 


go. Resolution III (Organization of American States, Council, Report on the Note from 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau with Reference to the Request of Jamaica for 
Admission to Membership in the Pan American Health Organization, Submitted by the 
Committee on Inter-American Organizations [OEA/Ser.G/IV; C-i-592 Rev.; Washington, 
D.C.: Pan American Union, Oct. 9, 1962], p. 4) . 

31. Art. 3 (Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Basic Documents, pp. 1-2) . 


32. Art. 4. 33. Art. 8. 
34. PAHO Constitution, Art. 3. For an official survey of PAHO and its activities, see its 
PAHO: What It Is ... What It Does ... How It Works (Misc. Publication No. 77; 


Washington, D.C.: Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Dec. 1964) . 
35. PAHO Constitution, Arts. 7A, 4A. 36. Ibid., Art. 4. 
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ference also elects the Director of the Bureau and selects the governments to 
serve on the Executive Committee. 

The Conference not only determines PAHO policy, however; it also 
serves as a forum for technical discussions relating to both physical and 
mental diseases. The technical discussions are governed by special rules 
adopted in 1958.*° 

With a few exceptions, every meeting of the Pan American Sanitary Con- 
ference is simultaneously a meeting of the Regional Committee of the 
World Health Organization. The exceptions pertain to meetings concerned 
with constitutional questions, the legal relations between PAHO and the 
OAS or WHO, and matters in which the Conference acts exclusively as an 
OAS specialized organization.” 

The meetings of the Sanitary Conference take place at headquarters on 
dates fixed by the Director of the Bureau in conjunction with the Executive 
Committee. By way of exception, the Conference may be held in other mem- 
ber countries on their invitation.*® In either case, three months before the 
Conference opens, the Director is to send to the governments a report on the 
functioning of PAHO since the last Conference. 

The provisional agenda is prepared by the Director of the Sanitary Bu- 
reau, approved by the Executive Committee, and finally adopted with such 
modifications as it sees fit by the Conference itself." The provisional agenda 
for each Conference includes items referred by preceding Conferences or 
Council meetings, items proposed by governments or other agencies entitled 
to suggest topics, and items submitted by the Executive Committee or Direc- 


37.See Articles 51 and 53 of the Rules of Procedure of the Pan American Sanitary 
Conference (Basic Documents, pp. 50-60) . 

38. For the text of Rules for Technical Discussions at Meetings of the Pan American 
Sanitary Conference and of the Directing Council, see Basic Documents, pp. 76-78. In sum, 
they provide that technical discussions shall take place at both Conference and Directing 
Council meetings; in these discussions, the opinions expressed are to be considered 
personal. Documents relating to the discussions are to be issued by the Sanitary Bureau 
separately from Conference and Council documents. The topics to be discussed are to be 
chosen by each meeting for the next; alternatively, the Conference may request that the 
Executive Committee select topics. Introductory statements are to be prepared for each 
topic by experts chosen by the Director of the Sanitary Bureau, and background 
information is to be made available by the Bureau, although it is not to be considered 
responsible for views expressed in introductory statements. The technical discussions are to 
take place midway in the Conference or Directing Council sessions, while other business is 
suspended. No minutes are to be kept of the technical discussions, but rapporteurs are to 
summarize the opinions expressed and any conclusions reached. Reports of rapporteurs are 
to be submitted to plenary sessions, and the Conference or Council may make decisions 
based on technical discussions in the same way that they may take action originating in 
other ways. 39. Ibid., p. 50 (Rule 5). 

40.PAHO Constitution, Art. 7. When meetings are held elsewhere than at headquar- 
ters, the invitation must be accepted by the Conference or Directing Council at least a year 
in advance. In that event, too, the host country is to designate a committee to cooperate 
with the Bureau in planning the Conference. (Ibid.) 

41. Rules of Procedure, Rules 6, g. 
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tor of the Bureau.** Topics may be added to the agenda, after its adoption, 
by a two-thirds vote of delegations present and voting.** 

Member and participating governments may send not more than three 
delegates to the Sanitary Conference, and such alternates and advisers as 
they see fit. It is expected that the delegates will include public health 
specialists, “preferably officials of national public health services.’’** The 
Director of the Sanitary Bureau is included ex officio, but has no vote.*” 
The Director General of WHO, or his representative, is in a similar po- 
sition.*® 

The Conference elects its own officers and is responsible for the adoption 
of its own Rules of Procedure. It may delegate any of its functions to the 
Council for implementation between Conference meetings.” 

Under the Rules of Procedure in effect in 1966, each Conference elects a 
President and two Vice-Presidents to serve until replaced at the next Confer- 
ence. The Director of the Bureau is ex officio Secretary of the Conference 
and all of its committees and subcommittees.** The Rules of Procedure pro- 
vide for a Credentials Committee of three and for a General Committee to 
serve as steering committee. Working committees are to be established as 
each Conference may decide.” 

Each member delegation has one vote in both plenary and committee 
meetings; participating governments are limited in voting as indicated 
above. Propositions are adopted by a majority of delegations present and 
voting, except as may be determined otherwise elsewhere in the Constitu- 
tion. Voting privileges may be suspended when a member is two full years 
behind in its contributions to the Organization. Voting is by show of 
hands, roll call, or secret ballot. On roll calls voting follows the alphabetical 
order of delegations in the language of the country in which the meeting 
takes place.** 

As with the Inter-American Conference, plenary sessions are open to the 
public unless the Conference determines to the contrary. A majority consti- 
tutes a quorum, and most matters are considered in committee before being 
acted upon by the plenary sessions.” Similarly, other procedures are compa- 
rable to those of the Inter-American Conference. Conference resolutions are 
embodied in a Final Report, which is signed by the Conference President 


42.Ibid., Rule 7. Rule 8 provides that: “The provisional agenda and all available 
documents relating thereto shall, whenever possible, be sent to the Governments, and to 
organizations entitled to representation, at least 30 days prior to the meeting. Copies of 
these documents shall be forwarded to national health authorities.” 43. Ibid., Rule 10. 
44.PAHO Constitution, Art. 5B. Each government pays the expenses of its own 
delegation. (Ibid., Art. 7E.) The Bureau pays the expenses of those of its number who 


attend. (Ibid.) 45.Tbid., Art. 5C. 46. Ibid., Art. 7H. 
47. Ibid., Arts. 8, 4H. 48. Rules of Procedure, Rules 18, 24. 
49. [bid., Rules 25-30. 50. PAHO Constitution, Art. 6. 


51. Rules of Procedure, Rules 44, 46, 47. On roll call votes, the country to vote first is 
determined by lot. (Rule 44.) 52.See ibid., Rules 14, 15, 31. 
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and Secretary and deposited in the archives of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau.” Provisional verbatim records are kept for plenary, and summary 
records for committee, sessions. As elsewhere in the OAS, the official lan- 
guages are English, French, Portuguese, and Spanish. 


The Directing Council. Meeting annually in the years in which no Sani- 
tary Conference is convened, the Directing Council consists of one public 
health specialist (preferably an official of the national health service) desig- 
nated by each government, and such alternates and advisers as each govern- 
ment may wish to appoint. The Director of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau and the Director-General of the World Health Organization or his 
representative participate ex officio and without vote. Serving as chief 
policy-determining organ between Sanitary Conferences, the Council is re- 
sponsible for seeing that the decisions of the Conferences are implemented, 
and exercises such additional functions as may be conferred upon it by the 
Conference. Among its most important duties are to review the annual re- 
ports of both the Director of the Sanitary Bureau and the Chairman of its 
own Executive Committee, and to approve the annual program and budget 
of PAHO. The Directing Council chooses the states to be represented on the 
Executive Committee as alternate electoral body to the Conference, and se- 
lects interim directors of the Sanitary Bureau when the latter post falls va- 
cant between Conferences. Decisions to establish branch offices of PAHO 
also fall within the competence of the Directing Council.” 

Responsible for adopting its own rules of procedure, the Council also de- 
termines its own agenda. (The provisional agenda is prepared by the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau and approved by the Executive Committee before being 
submitted to the Directing Council, but the latter may change it at will.) * 
The kind of thing discussed at meetings of the Directing Council is indi- 
cated by the following statement of the Director of the Sanitary Bureau in 
respect to the XV Meeting of the Directing Council, held at Mexico City, 
August 31—-September 11, 1964: 


Among the more important items examined in the course of the 
meeting, in addition of [sic] the Report of the Director for 1963, was [sic] 
the Proposed Program and Budget Estimates for 1965 and 1966, the sta- 
tus of malaria eradication and the financing of this activity, Aedes ae- 
gypti and smallpox eradication, the status of the venereal disease prob- 
lem and control programs, the continental water supply and sewage dis- 
posal program in urban and rural areas, national health planning, 
research policy and program of PAHO, the relationships between social 
security medical programs and those of Ministries of Health or other of- 
ficial health agencies, a review of the program of the Organization (on 


53-1bid., Rules 56, 57, 58. 54. Ibid., Rule 59. 
55. PAHO Constitution, Arts. 10, 12A, 12E. 56. I[bid., Art. g. 
57. [bid., Arts. 13, 12C. 
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the basis of a sample of long-term projects) , and a progress report on the 
program of administrative rationalization in the PASB.® 


The Rules of Procedure® of the Directing Council provide for the elec- 
tion by the Council of a President and two Vice-Presidents, all of whom 
serve until their successors are elected.*° The Director of the Sanitary Bu- 
reau acts as the Council’s Secretary.” 

As in the parent body, the Council has a Committee on Credentials and 
a General Committee, as well as such “working parties” as it may choose to 
designate. Procedures for the conduct of business follow closely those in ef- 
fect for the Sanitary Conference. As in the case of the Sanitary Conferences, 
conclusions are embodied in a Final Report. 

It is important to note that, as in the case of the Sanitary Conference, 
meetings of the Directing Council—with the same exceptions—also rank as 
meetings of the Regional Committee of the World Health Organization. 


Executive Committee. The Executive Committee consists of representa- 
tives selected from their own nationals by seven countries chosen by the 
Conference or Directing Council for overlapping three-year terms. Each 
member may have such alternates and advisers as his government sees fit. 
Member or participating governments not on the Committee are entitled to 
send observers to meetings if they wish. Observers may enter into the discus- 
sions but may not vote. The Director of the Sanitary Bureau is entitled to 
be represented ex officio but is similarly without vote. Each member of the 
Executive Committee has one vote, and motions are normally passed by a 
majority of these present and voting, five members constituting a quorum.” 

Among the duties of the Executive Committee are to authorize the con- 
vocation of Council meetings, to approve draft agendas for both Conference 
and Directing Council, to debate the PAHO program-budget presented by 
the Director of PASB and submit it to the Conference or Council with its 
recommendations; to advise both the Council and the Conference on mat- 
ters coming within their purview or that of PASB, and to carry out any 
other assignments given it by the Conference or Directing Council.® 

The Executive Committee has at least two meetings each year, one of 
which is scheduled immediately following the Conference or Council meet- 
ing of the year and in the same place. The Director of the Sanitary Bureau 


58. Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Director, Report, 1964 (Official Document No. 63; 
Washington, D.C., 1965) , p. 113. 

59. Approved by the XIII Meeting of the Council (Oct. 1961) , in Resolution XX XVII. 
For text, see Basic Documents, pp. 61-70. 

60. Rules of Procedure of the Directing Council, Rule 18. 

61. Ibid., Rule 23. 62. Ibid., Rules 24-29. 

63. PAHO Constitution, Art. 15A. Upon expiration of its term, no government may be 
reelected until a year has elapsed. 64. Ibid., Art. 15B, C. 

65. Ibid., Art. 16, and Rules of Procedure of the Executive Committee, Rule 2. (For full 
text of Rules and Procedure, see Basic Documents, pp. 71-75.) 

66. PAHO Constitution, Art. 14. 
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may call special meetings either on his own motion or at the request of three 
member governments.” 

The officers of the Committee are a Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
elected from the Committee’s members. ‘The Secretary of the Committee is 
the Director of the Sanitary Bureau, serving ex officio, or his representative. 
The detailed Rules of Procedure follow those of the Conference and Coun- 
cil quite closely. As in the case of the latter two bodies, the conclusions (res- 
olutions, decisions) of the Executive Committee are included in a Final Re- 
port deposited in the archives of the Sanitary Bureau. 

Unlike the Conference and Council, the Executive Committee contains 
no representation from WHO and has no status with respect to it. 

An idea of the work of the Committee may be obtained from the follow- 
ing brief report of its 52nd meeting: 


‘The 52nd Meeting of the Executive Committee was held from 19 to 
23 April [1965]; present were the representatives of Brazil, Costa Rica, 
Jamaica, México, Panama, United States of America, and Venezuela. 
Observers from Cuba, Peru, Kingdom of the Netherlands, and the Or- 
ganization of American States also attended. 

The Committee made a detailed study of the proposed program and 
budget of PAHO for 1966 and recommended to the Directing Council 
that it establish its level at $8,080,000. It also examined various techni- 
cal, financial, and administrative reports which it submitted to the 
Council for consideration. During this meeting a working party was es- 
tablished to study the organization, structure, and place of the meetings 
of the Governing Bodies of PAHO. The report of the working party, to- 
gether with the modifications introduced by the Committee, was trans- 
mitted to the Council and served as the basis for the modifications subse- 
quently introduced by the Council into the Constitution and the Rules 
of Procedure. 


Pan American Sanitary Bureau (PASB) . The central office of PAHO is 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau (PASB), headed by a Director chosen 
by majority vote of the Pan American Sanitary Conference for a term of 
four years. The Director may be re-elected indefinitely.” He is administra- 


67.PAHO Constitution, Art. 17A. For meetings following Council or Conference 
mectings, expenses are paid by home governments; for other meetings, expenses are paid 
by PAHO. (Ibid., Art. 17B.) 

68. They serve until their successors are chosen at the first meeting following the 
selection of member countries by the Conference or Council, as the case may be, each year. 
(Ibid., Art. 18.) 

69. Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Director, Annual Report, 1965 (Official Document 
No. 70; Washington, D.C., 1966) , p. 125. 

70. PAHO Constitution, Art. 21A. The Constitution does not limit re-election in any 
way; indeed the matter is not mentioned. In the event of failure to elect a Director before 
the previous Director’s term is up, the latter is to serve until a new Director is chosen and 
assumes office. In the event of a vacancy in the office, the Deputy Director serves until the 
next meeting of the Council may select an interim Director. (Ibid.) 
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tive head of PASB, and, as noted above, ex officio member and Secretary of 
the Pan American Sanitary Conference, the Directing Council, and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

The Director’s principal subordinates are a Deputy Director and an As- 
sistant Director appointed by himself with the assent of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Responsible for making all other appointments to the staff of PASB 
within the framework of rules and regulations approved by the Council, the 
Director is to be guided by considerations of competence and wide geo- 
graphical representation.” The Director determines the structure of both 
the Washington office and branch offices of PASB.” On authorization of the 
Conference or Council, the Director may appoint permanent technical com- 
missions; temporary technical commissions may be authorized by Confer- 
ence, Council, or Executive Committee. The Director is responsible for 
preparing revisions of the Pan American Sanitary Code for consideration 
first of the Executive Committee, then of the Conference or the Council. 
They are finally submitted to the governments party to the Code for such 
action as may be recommended.” 

The Sanitary Bureau operates through the Washington headquarters 
office and six zonal offices. The Caracas office of Zone I serves Venezuela, 
French departments in the Western Hemisphere, parts of the Netherlands 
dependencies, Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, and the Caribbean depend- 
encies of the United Kingdom. The Mexico City office of Zone II serves 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, and Haiti, in addition to Mexico. Located 
in Guatemala City, the Zone III office serves Central America, while the 
Lima office (Zone IV) takes care of Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru. 
The functions of the Zone V office in Rio de Janeiro are limited to Brazil. 
In contrast, the Buenos Aires office (Zone VI) covers Argentina, Chile, Uru- 
guay, and Paraguay. In addition to its headquarters functions, the Washing- 
ton office serves as a zonal office for the United States, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and Canada. The field headquarters in El Paso, Texas, 
coordinates work along the U.S—Mexican border. 

The functions of the Sanitary Bureau are determined by Chapter IX of 
the Pan American Sanitary Code, the Conference, and the Directing Coun- 
cil.*° Under the Sanitary Code, the Bureau is “the central coordinating sani- 
tary agency of the various member republics of the Pan American Union 
and the general collection and distribution center of sanitary information to 
and from said republics. . . .” Also, it is to make available to national au- 
thorities information on communicable diseases and efforts to contro] and 
eradicate them, on “new methods for combating disease,” on relevant sta- 
tistics, on public health administration, on progress in preventive medi- 
cine, and other information which may be useful. It is to make studies 
in epidemiology and other subjects and to “stimulate and facilitate scientific 


71. Ibid., Art. 21B. 72. Ibid., Art. 21C. 73. Ibid., Art. 23. 74.Tbid., Art. 27. 
75. See Basic Documents, pp. 4-5, and PAHO Constitution, Art. 20. 
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research and the practical application of the results therefrom.” It is to ad- 
vise national health authorities on public health problems and to promote 
exchanges of persons with a view to improving the health services of the 
hemisphere. In addition, of course, it is to do whatever the Pan American 
Sanitary Conferences or the Directing Council request it to do. 

These functions are carried out by a staff whose status as international 
officials is safeguarded in the PAHO Constitution.” This staff was subject to 
a program of “rationalization” between 1959 and 1966 which involved “vir- 
tually complete centralization in the Headquarters of all administrative 
activities” and the introduction of electronic data processing.” As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1965, the staff totaled 1,033, a figure which included 30 temporary 
staff members and 27 consultants. Of the 976 permanent employees, 249 
were located at headquarters and 727 were in the field. The turnover of reg- 
ular employees was approximately 11 per cent; the turnover in consultants 
and temporary employees was very much higher.”* The regular employees 
operate within a classification system which is under continuing review. 
Staff salaries have received recent attention, and rates have been revised 
both at headquarters and in the field.” Cost of living salary adjustments are 
a part of PASB practice, as is now the case with the rest of the OAS. 


Program-Budget. In keeping with its dual status, the budget of PAHO is 
divided into two parts, that pertaining to regional activities of WHO and 
that of PAHO proper. Like the Pan American Union budgets, the PAHO/ 
WHO budgets have increased markedly in recent years—for much the same 
reasons. The following figures pertaining to the PAHO/WHO budgets for 
the years indicated shed some light on the rate of increase: 


year amount approved 


1958 $ 8,681,292" 
1961 12,214,174" 
1964 16,227,238” 
1965 17,345,690 


The general breakdown of current budgets may be seen from Table 4. 
From these figures, it will be seen that the amount allotted to PAHO repre- 
sented something over half of the total PAHO/WHO budget. 

The Director of PASB bears a great deal of the responsibility for working 
out the budget. He prepares the original estimates and submits them to the 


76. Art. 22. 77. Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Director, Report, 1965, p. 128. 

78. Idem. 

79.An interesting departure has been the introduction of a “flat rate as extra 
compensation for language proficiency” and changes in staff regulations permitting still 
further extra compensation for a third language. (Idem.) 

80. Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Director, Quadrennial Report, 1958-61, p. 74. 

81. Idem. 82. Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Director, Report, 1964, pp. 117-18. 

83. Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Director, Report, 1965, p. 127. 
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Executive Committee for approval at subsequent meetings of the Council or 
Conference.” Both he and the governing bodies which control his policy are 
subject, however, -to the perennial problem of resources inadequate to the 
task which they would complete, and hence must make choices as to where 
the available funds will be spent. In 1964, for example, the concentration 
was on health protection, defined as including control of communicable dis- 
eases and environmental sanitation.® In 1965 the largest amounts went to- 
wards the eradication of malaria.* While noting with pride that PASB lived 
within its budget, the Director pointed out in his Report for 1964 that: 


In relation to the size of the medical care problem in the Continent 
the funds allotted to it by the Organization in 1964 were insufficient by 
far. We do not mean to imply that there must be a direct relationship 
between the nature and extent of the health problems in countries and 
the priorities of international assistance. . . . Nevertheless, to enable all 
peoples to enjoy efficient medical care, broad programs are necessary and 
should be developed in close relationship with economic and social de- 
velopment plans. This is a direct responsibility of the Governments. In- 
ternational organizations should facilitate the preparation of such plans, 
concentrating on the problems that beset many or all of the countries in 
the Region.* 


While PAHO may accept any funds offered, regardless of source, its 
major support is the contributions of the governments, whether member or 
participating. Under Article 60 of the Sanitary Code, member government 
contributions are to be based on the same scale as contributions to the Pan 
American Union. The contributions of participating governments (and 
similarly, presumably, member governments which are not members of the 
OAS) are to be assimilated to that scale.“* Like the Pan American Union, 
PAHO has had problems with arrears in contributions. At the end of 1964, 
for example, six countries were more than two years behind in payments; 
some improvement was reported for 1965. 


Programs and Activities. The programs and activities engaged in by 
PAHO are not easily summarized. An overview may be obtained, however, 
through the approximately 250-page annual reports of the Director of 
PASB. In this document the Director reports PAHO programs under the 
headings Health Protection, Promotion of Health, Education and Training, 
Planning, Research, and Publications and Information. Health Protection 

84.See Financial Regulations of the Pan American Health Organization approved in 
1951 and amended in 1953, 1957, 1958, and 1959, in Basic Documents, pp. 79-88. 

85. Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Director, Refort, 1964, pp. xi-xii. 

86. Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Director, Report, 1965, p. xii. S7ebaexuilr 

88. PAHO Constitution, Art. 24A. On the contributions of France, the Netherlands, and 
Britain for their sundry possessions in the Western Hemisphere, see Basic Documents, pp. 
21-22. 


8g. Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Director, Report, 1964, p. xxv; Report, 1965, p. 128. 
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and Promotion are seen as the negative and positive sides of the health coin 
in the areas of communicable diseases and environmental health. Education 
and training involve numerous programs ranging from exchanges of persons 
to the maintenance of training centers. Planning covers assistance to 
governments in developing their own public health programs. The research 
function is exceedingly broad and, in some cases, if not in most, has had ex- 
ceedingly happy results. ‘The development of low cost Incaparina as a substi- 
tute for higher cost proteins is a case in point. Information relates not only to 
notification of communicable diseases but also, as indicated earlier, to trans- 
mission of all sorts of information likely to improve the ability of national 
public health services to deal with the problems which face them. Not by 
any means least in importance by 1967 was PAHO’s concerted attack on the 
hoof-and-mouth disease problem—a problem which, if and when solved, 
could have enormous importance for the economic life of Latin America.%° 
PASB has issued a large number of both general and highly specialized pub- 
lications, among which is a Boletin which has appeared regularly for some- 
thing more than forty-five years. 


Relations with Other Organizations. PASB has cooperated closely with 
the OAS Council, the Pan American Union, and the Conferences for many 
years. With the development upsurge, it has worked closely with IA-ECO- 
SOC and its permanent committee, CIAP, as, increasingly, with the Inter- 
American Development Bank.** PAHO has also maintained excellent 
working relationships with the U.N. Special Fund, the U.N. Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America (ECLA) , and UNICEF, as well as with the Latin 
American Institute of Economic and Social Planning. Its closest relation- 
ships, obviously, are with WHO. 


INTER-AMERICAN CHILDREN’S 
INS EU PEs (LAGGY) 


The Inter-American Children’s Institute has a deep and abiding interest 
in the welfare of the American child. It is concerned with his nutrition, 


go.See Pan American Health Organization, Informe sobre la fiebre aftosa, problema 
presente y futuro del continente Americano y la importancia del Centro Panamericano de 
Fiebre Aftosa (Washington, D. C.: Pan American Union, 1967) . See also infra, chap. xiii. 

g1. The Director of PASB reported at the end of 1965 that: “Relations with the 
Inter-American Development Bank continued to grow. A start was made on the prepara- 
tion of a joint-action program to strengthen the health-sector activities of the Member 
Countries within the framework of their national socioeconomic development plans. In 
addition to providing financial assistance to urban and rural water supply programs, the 
IADB broadened its policy, to include loans for medical education, foot-and-mouth disease 
control, and biological products laboratories, and was examining the possibility of making 
loans for the construction and equipping of hospitals and other health institutions.” 


(Report, 1965, pp. 125-26.) 
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health, education, and legal status (in the case of illegitimate or abandoned 
children, particularly) , as well as with such other legal and social problems 
as may affect his general well-being.” 


History. The Institute came into being as a consequence of the initiative 
of Dr. Luis Morquio, Uruguayan pediatrician, who later became its first 
Director. Dr. Morquio proposed the formation of the Institute at the Second 
Child Congress, May 22, 1919. The Fourth Child Congress approved stat- 
utes for the Institute—then called the American International Institute for 
the Protection of Childhood—in 1924. The Institute was formally installed 
in Montevideo June g, 1927.°° In approving a new Statute in 1957, the Di- 
recting Council changed the Institute’s name to Inter-American Children’s 
Institute (Instituto Interamericano del Nino) .* 

Membership in the Institute grew slowly; it was not until 1959 that all 
members of the OAS were represented in its principal governing body.*° 
Since 1927, however, it has served the governments “as a center of social ac- 
tion, documentation, study, advice, and information . . . on all questions 
relating to childhood and the family.”®° 


Agreement with the OAS. The agreement with the OAS which gave the 
Institute specialized organization status was signed by the Secretary General 
of the OAS and the Director General of the Institute April 22, 1949, and 
went into effect immediately.” The agreement recognized the technical au- 
tonomy of the Institute within the limits set by its own Statutes (Art. 3). 
Beyond this, it provided for the usual exchange of documents, reciprocal rep- 
resentation at meetings, and for the sending of the budget of the Institute 
to the OAS Council for its information and observations (Arts. 7, 8, 9, 10) . 
The Institute was to report annually to the OAS Council and IA-ECOSOC 


92. 

El Instituto Interamericano del Nifio se propone, y este es su fundamental 
objetivo, estudiar por todos los medios a su alcance, los problemas de la infancia 
americana que, naturalmente, varian de entidad y hasta de caracteristicas segun la 
zona, pero que, en el fondo, son comunes a todos los pueblos del continente; evaluar 
el volumen de esos problemas; considerarlos en reuniones especializadas, recoger las 
conclusiones obtenidas y poner en conocimiento de los Gobiernos Americanos las 
soluciones que, aplicadas adecuademente en sus respectivos territorios, puedan contri- 
buir a paliar o erradicar dichos problemas. 

Asimismo, se propone propender a la formacién de técnicos 0 expertos en las 
distintas disciplinas relacionadas con la infancia y proporcionar a cuantos se intere- 
saren en esos tépicos, la maxima informaci6n a su respecto. 

Instituto Interamericano del Nifio, El Instituto Interamericano del Nino: Qué es; qué se 
propone; cémo funciona (Montevideo, 1960?) , p. 6. 93-Tbid., p. 1. 

94.Ibid., p. 2, and OAS, Secretary General, The Organization of American States, 
1954-1959 (OEA/Ser.D/IV.2; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1959) , p. 185. 

g5. Instituto Interamericano del Nino, op. cit., p. 2. 

96. OAS, Secretary General, The Organization of American States, 1954-1959, p. 185. 

97.For text, see Agreement between the Council of the OAS and the American 
International Institute for the Protection of Childhood (Conferences and Organizations 
Series No. 4; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, n.d.) . 
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(Art. 4) . All in all, however, the relationship was a loose one, and the Mon- 
tevideo seat of the Institute left it rather remote from the center of OAS ac- 
tivities. 

In the years following the conclusion of the agreement with the OAS, 
the Institute found itself in serious financial difficulties by reason of the fail- 
ure of governments to pay their quotas on schedule. Moreover, some of its 
activities—in the area of nutrition, for example—tended to overlap those of 
other agencies. For all of these reasons,** the agreement was modified in 
May 1962. The amended document left the seat of the Institute in Monte- 
video, but formally incorporated its budget and its staff into those of the 
Pan American Union. The Director General of the Institute was thence- 
forth to be appointed by the OAS Secretary General from a panel of three 
names submitted by the Institute’s Directing Council. 

Despite these provisions, the Institute was to preserve its technical auton- 
omy, developing its work programs in terms of policies established by its 
own Directing Council. At the same time, the Institute was to take account 
of the recommendations of the OAS Council and to report to it annually on 
the progress of its past activities and its program for the future. ‘The OAS 
Council and its organs were given the privilege of obtaining information 
from the Institute as they might require it. The Institute was to clear dates 
for Child Congresses and other meetings with the OAS Council before fixing 
them definitely; programs of meetings were to be sent to the OAS Council 
for its information. A reciprocal right of representation at meetings (with 
observer status) was continued.” 

98. The U.S. Representative on the Council, Mr. Morrison, suggested that a major 
reason for the change was financial. He commented in the OAS Council: “This would 
mean, first, that the Children’s Institute would receive an assured annual income. Further, 
the contributions providing for that income would be obtained in accordance with the 
more equitable Pan American Union scale of assessments, for any given level of expendi- 
ture; the Latin American countries’ share of the Institute’s expenses, as a part of the Pan 
American Union budget, would actually be less than it is now. Also, under the proposed 
arrangements the work of the Institute would benefit from the availability of the other 
resources of the Pan American Union. Finally, the amendment would mean closer relations 
between the Institute and the other organs of the inter-American system, such as 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council, and thereby enable it to participate more 
effectively in the decade of development ahead.” (OAS, Council, Acta de la sesién 
ordinaria . . . 2 de mayo de 1962 [OEA/Ser.G/II; C-a-443 approbada; Washington, D.C.: 
Pan American Union, 1962], p. 15.) Secretary General Mora added: “Creo que mds que 
para expandir los fondos y el respaldo financiero, lo que le daremos tanto al Consejo como 
al Instituto es la seguridad de que habra una constante atencién a sus actividades tanto en 
el Consejo como en la Comisién de Programa y Presupuesto y de cualquier otra que tenga 
atribuciones para considerar la marcha de las actividades de los organismos especializados. 

. .” (Ibid., pp. 18-19.) 

99. For text of the agreement, see OAS, Council, Report on the Proposed Amendment to 
the Agreement between the Council of the Organization and the Inter-American Chil- 
dren’s Institute (OEA/Ser.G/IV; C-i-572 Rev. 2; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 
May 2, 1962), pp. 6-8. A later draft protocol to the agreement related to the administra- 


tion of the property of the Institute. (OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, Fiscal Year 
1965-66 [OEA/Ser.D/III.17; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, n.d.], p. 25.) 
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With the revision of the OAS Charter, IA-ECOSOC will presumably fall 
heir to the functions of the OAS Council in respect to the Institute, while 
the remaining portions of the agreement will continue unchanged. 


Organization. The Institute has three major organs: a Directing Coun- 
cil, the Child Congresses, and a Central Office. 

‘The Directing Council consists of representatives designated by all of the 
member states. It meets annually, alternating between the seat of the Insti- 
tute and capitals of the member states.” The officers of the Council are a 
President, Vice-President, and Secretary elected by the Council every two 
eas 

The Directing Council is the principal policy body of the Institute. It re- 
views the annual report of the Director General and the budget, determines 
program priorities, and approves the agenda and regulations of the Child 
Congresses. It decides its own organizations and procedure, and nominates 
candidates for the post of Director General. 

The Child Congresses are convened at four-year intervals to discuss such 
problems as the Directing Council and/or the governments wish to consider. 
Its official purpose, as indicated in Article 16 of its Statute, is “to promote 
the exchange of experience and knowledge between the peoples of America 
with reference to the problems before the Institute and to propose solutions. 

. .’102 All member governments are entitled to be represented. As in the 
case of the Directing Council, a number of organizations—inter-American 
and otherwise—normally send observers. The Child Congresses may make 
such recommendations to the governments as they deem appropriate, and 
may also—and do—issue instructions to the Central Office and make re- 
quests to the Directing Council. 

The Central Office is headed by the Director General nominated by the 
Directing Council and appointed by the OAS Secretary General. The Direc- 
tor General is responsible for the work of the Office, reporting in turn to the 
annual meetings of the Directing Council. Subject to the Directing Council, 
he is also responsible for preparing the budget and for submitting it, after 
consultation with the Council and together with the latter’s recommenda- 
tions, to the Secretary General of the OAS.*° 


100. The XLVI Meeting was held at Caracas, March 21-24, 1966, with 16 states 
represented. (Ibid., p. 131.) 101. Instituto Interamericano del Nifio, op. cit., p. 2. 

102.Quoted in OAS, Secretary General, The Organization of American States, 
1954-1959, p. 189. The XIII Pan American Child Congress has been scheduled for Quito, 
Ecuador, in 1968. 

103. Art. X of the amended OAS-IACI agreement reads: “‘The Director General of the 
Institute, in accordance with the recommendations of the Directing Council and on a date 
determined by the General Secretariat of the Organization of American States, shall 
submit as part of the regular procedure, the draft program and budget for the following 
fiscal year. In case any adjustment should be necessary in the draft submitted, it will be 
decided upon at a formal consultation between the Secretary General and the Director 
General, in accordance with the technical directives of the Directing Council of the 
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The work of the Central Office is handled by a Technical Department, a 
Department of Statistics, a section for Administration and Accounting and 
one for publications, a Secretariat, and legal counsel. A library completes 
the Office. The Technical Department deals with matters relating to educa- 
tion, social legislation, and social service. The function of the Department 
of Statistics and the other divisions are self-evident."** Most of the depart- 
ments and other subsections are concerned with research and the dissem- 
ination of information, and, at least to some extent, in preparing for 
international seminars or other meetings.” The Institute’s library contains 
something over thirty-eight thousand volumes in its highly specialized col- 
lection. These, together with bibliographies prepared by the staff, are avail- 
able to members, students, and research workers interested in the field. 


Activities. A major activity of the Institute is to give currency to the rec- 
ommendations of the Child Congresses.’”° In addition, however, it has publi- 
cized the recommendations of other, more specialized meetings,’ sponsored 
seminars, provided specialists for training courses, maintained liaison with 
specialists in the member governments and with other international organi- 
zations and agencies, and issued a variety of periodical publications, transla- 
tions, monographs, and bibliographies dealing with its subject matter 
area.°° 


Relations with Other Organizations. IACI appears to maintain consist- 
ently close relations with PAHO, the Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences, and the Indian Institute, of inter-American organizations, 
and with UNESCO and the Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration, of non-American agencies. It has been represented at a number 
of inter-American gatherings, and has sent observers to meetings of [A-ECO- 
SOC and the Cultural Council, as well as to the Second and Third Special 
Inter-American Conferences. 


Inter-American Children’s Institute. The items corresponding to the necessary funds will 
be included by the Secretary General in the budget of the Pan American Union, and will 
be subject to the financial rules in force at the Pan American Union.” 

104. See OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1964-1965 (OEA/Ser.D/ 
111.16; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, n.d.), pp. 144-45, and Annual Report, 
1965-66, pp. 131-33. 

105. See OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, pp. 146-47. 

106. See Inter-American Children’s Institute, XJ Congreso Panamericano del Niro... 
Recomendaciones ({[Montevideo, 1959]) . 

107. See, for example, its publication, Recomendaciones sobre nutricién del nino y de la 
familia (Montevideo, 1959) ; this represented the results of a symposium held in conjunc- 
tion with the Unitarian Service Committee, February—March 1958. 

108. The periodical publications include a Boletin (quarterly), Noticiario (monthly 
except when the Boletin appears) , Informativo, and Apartados. (Instituto Interamericano 
del Nifio, El Instituto . . . Qué es . . . , inside cover.) Translations relate to legislation 
affecting minors, social service and rural teachers in Bolivia, adoption legislation, and so 
on. For a fuller description of recent activities, see OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 


1965-66, pp. 131-33. 
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INTER-AMERICAN COMMISSION 
OF WOMEN (IACW) 


The business of the Inter-American Commission of Women (IACW), 
obviously, is women: women as citizens, as workers, and as potential contrib- 
utors to the development of the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 


History. Prior to the Sixth International Conference of American States 
(Havana, 1928) , women not only lacked the elementary rights of citizenship 
in most of the Latin American countries, they also lacked standing in the 
Pan American Conferences. At this Conference for the first time women 
were given the floor at a special session.’ It was from this beginning, and 
the action of this Conference, that the Inter-American Commission of 
Women stems. The Resolution on the Inter-American Commission of 
Women approved February 28, 1928, provided that the Commission be con- 
stituted to prepare information on the civil and political inequality of 
women on the Continent so that the matter could be considered at the Sev- 
enth Conference. The Commission was to consist initially of seven women 
of different nationalities to be chosen from countries selected by the Pan 
American Union; it was to be enlarged eventually to include representatives 
from all of the American republics."° It held its first conference in Havana 
February 17-24, 1930.‘% 

The Commission produced a detailed report of the legal status of 
women in the several member countries for the Seventh Conference (Mon- 
tevideo, 1933)."% Resolution XVIII, Inter-American Commission of 
Women, gave the Commission a new lease on life and requested that it 
“continue the work it has carried on so far in order that the next Confer- 
ence may be in possession of proposals which will enable it to put into effect 
the principle of equality of rights between men and women in the different 
jurisdictions, as recommended by the Fifth International Conference of 
American States.”* The Eighth Conference (Lima, 1938) continued the 
Commission again, charging it “with the permanent study of all the prob- 
lems concerning American women” and indicated that it should “act in an 
advisory capacity,” reporting before each Conference to the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union on the problems which it felt that the 


109. William Manger, Inter-American Highlights, 1890-1940 (Washington, D.C.: Pan 
American Union, 1940?) , p. 48. 

110. International American Conference (Sixth), Acta Final (Havana, 1928), p. 123. 

111. La Comisién Interamericana de Mujeres. Documentos relativos a su creacién y 
organizacién (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1931?), p. 2n. 

112. International Conferences of American States, First Supplement, 1933-1940 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1940) , p. 36. 

113. Ibid., p. 37. 
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next Conference should consider."* Governments not having designated 
members of the Commission were urged to do so. The Pan American Union 
was instructed to appoint a Chairman of the Commission and to draft an 
“organic statute” for it for the approval of the Ninth Conference.” 

The outbreak of World War II inevitably slowed down the drafting of 
the Organic Statute for the Commission. Nevertheless at its Assembly of 
1944, the Commission approved a draft which it promptly referred to the 
Governing Board. The latter, in turn, referred it to the governments. To- 
wards the close of the war, the Chapultepec Conference (Mexico City, 
1945), in referring to the Organic Pact which the Governing Board was to 
draft for the Inter-American System, indicated that the Commission was to 
be “included among the organizations which form the Pan American 
Union, with the same prerogatives and position that have been accorded to 
other inter-American institutions of a permanent or emergency character 
that have functioned within or without the Pan American Union.’’® In 
Resolution XXVIII, the Conference called upon the governments again to 
cease discriminating against women and asked them to contribute to the 
support of the Commission by quotas determined according to popula- 
fon” 

In 1946 the Chairman of the Commission, with the support of seven or 
eight members, submitted a new draft statute. Meanwhile, however, a com- 
mittee of the Board had proposed a third draft. In view of these facts, and of 
the fact that the Commission was due to meet again shortly, the Governing 
Board postponed consideration of the matter on July 17, 1946.%° It pro- 
ceeded, however, to authorize the Secretary General by resolution of Febru- 
ary 4, 1948, to organize a secretariat for the Commission." 

The Ninth Conference approved both an Organic Statute for the Com- 
mission,”° and the action of the Governing Board. Within a few months the 
Secretary General set up the office, headed by an Executive Secretary, as a di- 


114. Resolution XXIII, Inter-American Commission of Women, reprinted in ibid., 
= 252. 

115. The Governing Board designated both a Chairman and a Vice-Chairman at its 
session of November 1, 1939. (Pan American Union, Director General, Summary of the 
Annual Report .. . for the Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1941 [Washington, D.C., 1941], 
p- 43.) The Chairman was Ana Rosa de Martinez Guerrero of Argentina, the Vice-Chair- 
man, Minerva Bernardino of the Dominican Republic. 

116. Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace, Resolution IX, Final 
Act, p. 48. 

117. Conferencias internacionales americanas, segundo suplemento, 1945-1954 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Juridical Division of the Pan American Union, 1956) , pp. 45-46. 


118. Pan American Union, Governing Board, Minutes of the Special Meeting . . . Held 
on July 17, 1946 (Washington, D.C., 1946) , pp. 6-7. 
119. Organization of American States, Secretary General, “Annual Report . . . for the 


Fiscal Year Ended June go, 1948,” Annals of the Organization of American States, I, No. 2 
(1949) » 170. 

120. Resolution XXI included the text of the Statute. See Conferencias internacionales 
americanas, segundo suplemento, pp. 188-91. 
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vision of the Department of International Law and Organization of the Pan 
American Union."*! The Commission, however, was not entirely happy with 
the Organic Statute and requested the Tenth Conference to amend it— 
which it did.’ 

An important change in emphasis of the Commission’s work was implicit 
in the amendment of its Organic Statute. The original document had de- 
scribed the Commission’s functions in terms of working for the extension of 
the civil, political, economic, and social rights of women, the study of wom- 
en’s problems, and ways to solve them. The statement of functions in the 
amended Statute was rather more in terms of making representations to the 
governments apropos of women’s problems and advice to the OAS and its 
organs. The reasons for the change relate to the very considerable strides 
which the Commission had made in the interval since 1927 in getting civil 
and political rights extended to women.” The time had come, the Commis- 
sion felt, “to work with women, encouraging them to undertake such activi- 
ties as will improve their individual and social positions, enable them to 
better understand their responsibilities, and participate more fully, actively, 
and effectively in the life of the American countries.””* 

This theme was reiterated in connection with the developing Alliance 
for Progress. And spurred, perhaps, by the general revisionist sentiment 
which had led to the Second Special Inter-American Conference, the Chair- 
man of the Commission undertook to draft “suggested reforms intended to 
provide the bases for a more definitive plan to strengthen the structure of 
the IACW” and submitted them to the governments for their observa- 
tions.’””° At its Fourth Special Assembly, in May 1966, the Commission stud- 
ied the reorganization of the Commission “with a view to invigorating it 
and bringing it up-to-date with conditions in the hemisphere.”’”* Amend- 
ments to the Statute were drafted and tentatively approved, subject to com- 
ments by the governments and final action by a special Assembly scheduled 
for March 1967, but later postponed.” 


Agreement with the OAS. The draft agreement recognizing the Com- 
mission to be a specialized organization was approved by the OAS Council 


121. OAS, Secretary General, “Annual Report . . . , 1948,” p. 170. 

122. The text of the amended statute is included in Resolution LVII, Organic Statute 
of the Commission of Women. (Inter-American Conference [Tenth], Final Act 
[Conferences and Organizations Series No. 33; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 
1954], pp. 60-65.) 

123.On this point, see Organization of American States, Secretary General, Annual 
Report, 1960 (OEA/Ser.D/III.12; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1961) , p. 96. 

124. Idem. 

125. Inter-American Commission of Women, Report Presented to the Nineteenth 
Session of the United Nations Commission on the Status of Women, Geneva, Switzerland, 
February 21—March 11, 1966 (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1966) , p. 2. 

126. OAS Chronicle, 11, No.1 (Aug. 1966) , 9. 

127.For the text of the amendments approved at the Fourth Special Assembly, see 
Inter-American Commission of Women, Special Assembly (Fourth) , Final Act (OEA/Ser.L/ 
II.3.4; May 31, 1966; Washington, D.C., 1966) , pp. 36-42. 
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in 1950, and by the Eighth Assembly of the Commission (Rio de Janeiro) 
in 1952. It was finally signed at the Pan American Union June 16, 1953.’ 
The agreement acknowledges the technical autonomy of the Commission 
(Art. 2) and provides that it is to serve as an advisory body to the OAS and 
its organs insofar as the purposes of the Commission are concerned (Art. g) . 
Various measures of cooperation are envisaged. 

As mentioned above, the secretariat of the Commission is located in the 
General Secretariat; and the Commission’s budget is, like that of the Chil- 
dren’s Institute, a part of the budget of the General Secretariat. In 1963, at 
its Third Special Assembly, the Commission tentatively approved an 
amendment to the agreement of 1953 whereby in future the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the OAS would designate the Executive Secretary from a panel of 
names submitted by the Assembly of the Commission. It was stipulated that 
candidates should have technical and administrative training, and that ap- 
pointments would be for renewable four-year periods. Final action was to be 
taken by the next Assembly.*”? (The change in method of appointment was 
subsequently rejected as contrary to the Agreement between the Commis- 
sion and the OAS.) 


Functions. Long concerned primarily with the fight for political and 
civil rights, with the attainment of political rights in all of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, the Commission by 1954 had turned its attention to a more 
positive program on the general theory that “woman’s work is never done.” 
The following statement of function includes the matter of rights, of course, 
but it is also concerned with efforts to improve the condition of women in 
the Western Hemisphere by other means. According to Article 2 of its Stat- 
ute, the Commission is: 


(a) To work for the extension of civil, political, economic, and so- 
cial rights to the women of America; to study their problems and pro- 
pose means of solving them; 

(b) To request the governments to carry out resolutions favorable to 
the solution of women’s problems, approved by inter-American or inter- 
national conferences and by its own Assemblies; 

(c) To serve as an advisory body to the Organization of American 
States and its organs in matters relating to the aims of the Commission; 

(d) To establish close relations with inter-American organizations, 
and also with those of world-wide scope that are related to the objectives 
of the Commission; 

(e) To send reports to the Council of the Organization of American 


128. Organization of American States, Secretary General, “Annual Report . . . for the 
Fiscal Year 1952-1953,” Annals of the Organization of American States, VI, No. 1 (1954), 
5. For text, see Pan American Union, Department of Legal Affairs, Organismos especializa- 
dos, pp. 189-92. 

12g. Inter-American Commission of Women, Special Assembly (Third), Final Act 
(OEA/Ser.C/VII.a.3; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1963) . 
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States on the principal activities that have been carried on in connection 
with the work of the Commission; 

(f) ‘To submit official reports to the Inter-American Conferences on 
the civil, political, social, and economic status of women in America and 
also on the problems which should, in its opinion, be considered, and to 
submit to those Conferences resolutions which will promote their solu- 
tion; and 

(g) ‘To send reports on these matters also to the governments of the 
Member States. 


Organization. In the absence of Cuba, the Commission has consisted in 
recent years of twenty delegates, twenty deputy delegates, and such alter- 
nates and advisors as the governments have chosen to designate.“° The 
officers of the Commission are a Chairman and a Vice-Chairman elected for 
two-year terms by absolute majority of members of the Commission. Neither 
the Chairman nor the Vice-Chairman may be re-elected, and neither may be 
followed in office by a person of the same nationality until nationals of all 
other member countries have served."*' The Chairman functions at the seat 
of the Commission (Washington). In the event that she is unable to serve 
for a period exceeding ninety days, the Vice-Chairman assumes her func- 
tions.’ If the post becomes vacant, the Vice-Chairman takes over and is eli- 
gible to be elected Chairman on her own account if the vacancy occurs in 
the second half of the term.** If the vice-chairmanship becomes vacant, the 
Executive Committee is to elect a Vice-Chairman from among its own mem- 
bers to serve until the next Assembly.** 

An Executive Committee consisting of the representatives of four coun- 
tries chosen by the Assembly at the time the Chairman is elected serves for 
the same period. Members may not be re-elected until the full cycle of mem- 
ber countries has been run." The functions of the Executive Committee 
are: “During the interval between Assemblies, . . . [to] perform the duties 
specified in the Regulations and take the necessary decisions on all problems 
the urgency of which does not permit consultation with all the Delegates.’’*° 
The Executive Committee also is authorized to fill the offices of Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman if the two fall vacant at the same time." 

The Secretariat, as previously indicated, is an integral part of the Pan 


130. Statute, Art. 3. Appointments are transmitted to the Commission through the OAS 
Secretary General (Art. 5) . All expenses of delegates and any honoraria which they receive 
are paid by the home government (Art. 6). 

131. Statute of the Commission, Arts. 9, 10, 14. 

132. In case the Vice-Chairman is unavailable, the duties devolve upon a member of the 
Executive Committee. (Ibid., Arts. 10, 11.) 133. [bid., Art. 12. 

134. [bid., Art. 16. 135. Ibid., Arts. 17-18. 

136. Ibid., Art. 19. “Such decisions shall be made in accordance with the general policy 
established by the Commission and should be submitted to the Assembly for considera- 
tion.” (Idem.) 137. [bid., Art. 20. 
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American Union and its activities are governed in part by the Agreement 
with the OAS. 

The Assemblies of the Commission (i.e., meetings of the full Commis- 
sion) are theoretically, but not actually, held annually, with special sessions 
as necessary. It is the Assembly which determines the basic policy of the 
Commission and decides its program. Regular Assemblies are convoked by 
the OAS Secretary General on request of the Chairman, the Executive Com- 
mittee, or a majority of the delegates. The Assemblies are held in the differ- 
ent capitals in rotation.*** 

Under the Commission’s Regulations, each member was to organize a 
national Committee on Cooperation through which she could maintain con- 
tact with the women’s organizations of her country and gain their support 
in achieving the Commission’s ends. Their functions have altered along 
lines paralleling the change of emphasis in the Commission’s activities.” By 
1965, the Secretary General in his Annual Report referred to the primary 
function of the Committees in terms of the promotion of “the constantly in- 
creasing participation of the women of the Americas in the development of 
their countries.’*° Guidance is given the Committees through a headquar- 
ters publication, Enlace, which also contains information on the work that 
the various Committees are doing. The Committees are also kept in touch 
with headquarters and with each other through correspondence, visits, and 
documents furnished to them by the Commission Secretariat.’ In turn, the 
Committees keep the Commission informed of their work through reports 
and through the national members of the Commission. 

Not unnaturally, the most active elements in the Commission are its 
officers and the Executive Committee. During 1964-65, for example, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee held ten meetings and approved resolutions concerning 
the program budgets for the following two years, arrangements for the Four- 
teenth Assembly, a seminar on Preparation of Civic Leaders, and other mat- 
ters.” In the following year the Committee met twelve times; the principal 
business related to the Fourth Assembly and the sponsorship of two regional 
courses for training civic leaders.™* 

The amendments to the Organic Statute of the Commission approved 


138. Ibid., Arts. 22-25. 

139. The Report of the OAS Secretary General for 1954-59 describes the function of the 
National Committees as including: “(1) working for the extension of civic, political, 
economic, social, and cultural rights of the women in their respective countries; (2) 
examining the status of women with respect to those rights; studying the problems that 
arise in the exercise of those rights; and proposing measures for solving them; (3) 
requesting the governments to carry out resolutions favorable to the solution of women’s 
problems, approved by inter-American or international conferences and by the IACW’s 
assemblies; and (4) serving as advisory bodies to the governments and to nongovernmental 
organizations in matters related to the work of the IACW.” (Op. cit., p. 196.) 

140. Op. cit., p. 143. 141. Ibid. 142. [bid., pp. 142-43. 

143. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, p. 129. 
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tentatively in May 1966 made several important changes in the existing Stat- 
ute. ‘They added to the statement of the Commission’s functions the task of 
encouraging “the suitable participation of women in community life,” and 
promotion of the “participation of women in civic matters through leader- 
ship courses, seminars, and other group activities.”** They changed the peri- 
odicity of regular Assemblies of the Commission to three years and extended 
the terms of the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Commission from two 
to three years. They also increased the membership of the Executive Com- 
mittee from four to six.™*® 


Activities. Since the establishment of the Commission, all of the Ameri- 
can republics have granted political rights to women, and most, if not all, 
have expanded their civil rights. While this is probably not attributable 
solely to Commission activities, that the Commission should have a major 
share of the credit is more than evident. The capacity of determined 
women to goad recalcitrant public authorities into action was more than 
fully demonstrated in the United States in a similar connection in an earlier 
period! 

The Commission has used direct contact with officials and legislators as a 
means of obtaining its ends. But it has also arranged seminars on a variety 
of topics. Its recent sponsorship of courses for civic leaders bears witness to 
its belief that to have rights is not enough; what comes next is responsible 
exercise of rights. And what comes after that is a recognition that women 
have a positive role to play in lifting the Latin American countries out of 
the morass of underdevelopment. That the Commission has at least nomi- 
nally convinced the governments of that fact is seen from the inclusion of 
Resolution VI in the Final Act of the Third Special Inter-American Confer- 
ence, in which the Conference declares as point (2) that “the women of 
Latin America must be assigned a role in the preparation and execution of 
development plans, through the governmental and non-governmental 
agencies that represent them.”"*7 

It should be kept in mind that the Commission has been interested in 
the economic status of women—especially of working women—as well as in 
their political status. An extensive study of the Economic Status of Working 
Women was prepared for the Eleventh Pan American Conference almost a 
decade ago. 

The Commission’s publications include, in addition to Enlace, men- 
tioned above, Noticiero (which appears in Spanish and English) and a 
News Bulletin which is published in English only. In addition to these, the 

144. Inter-American Commission of Women, Special Assembly (Fourth), Final Act, 
“Draft Organic Statute,” Art. 2 (a), (e). 145. [bid., Arts. 4, 10, 14, 17. 


146. See Inter-American Commission of Women, Historical Review on the Recognition 
of the Political Rights of American Women (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 
1965) . 

147. Special Inter-American Conference (Third), Doc. 75, Final Act (OEA/‘er.E/ 
XIV.1; Feb. 27, 1967), p. 11. 
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Commission has published at least some of its reports to the U.N. Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women and a number of special studies designed for 


the Inter-American Conferences. 


Relations with Other Organizations. Apart from its relationship with 
the OAS and its General Secretariat, the strongest ties of the Commission 
are with the United Nations Commission on the Status of Women, with 
which it works very closely, and to which it makes annual reports. Other 
U.N. agencies with which the Commission works are UNESCO and the In- 
ternational Labour Office. 

As far as the OAS is concerned, the location of its secretariat and the fact 
that the Commission’s budget has been included in that of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union has facilitated the coordination of its activities with that of other 
agencies formally vested in IA-ECOSOC and the OAS Council. When the 
revised Charter goes into effect, the coordinating function will be vested ex- 
clusively in either IA-ECOSOC or the Permanent Council and the General 
Assembly. Financial and physical arrangements, however, will continue to 
ease the task—as will the Commission’s overriding interest in recent years in 
the development program headed by IA-ECOSOC and CIAP. 


THE PAN AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 
(PAIGH) 


Consisting of the OAS members (with the current exception of Cuba) , 
and, since 1960, Canada, the Pan American Institute of Geography and His- 
tory (PAIGH) exists “to encourage, coordinate, and publicize geographic, 
historical, and related scientific studies; and to initiate and execute any 
studies or research assignments of this character requested by the Member 
States.”"** It works closely with institutes and organizations in the member 
countries in the furtherance of its principal tasks. Its seat is Mexico City. 


History. PAIGH was established by virtue of a resolution of the Sixth 
Pan American Conference (1928) to “serve for the coordination, distribu- 
tion, and publication of geographical and historical studies in the American 
States.” The Resolution indicated that the Institute should include a dele- 
gation from each member country, and that each should have one vote. Na- 
tional Committees were to be set up in each state, and the agency was to be 
financed by national quotas.’ The Mexican Government offered a building 
for the new organization, and the first meeting was held in Mexico City Sep- 


148. Organic Statutes of the Pan American Institute of Geography and History 
(Conferences and Organizations Series No. 15; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 
1952), Art. 1. 

149. The International Conferences of American States, 1889-1928, ed. James Brown 
Scott (New York: Oxford University Press, 1931) , pp. 315-16. 
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tember 16-22, 1929. On this occasion the first statutes of the Institute were 
drafted and adopted.’ 

The Institute held two General Assemblies prior to the outbreak of 
World War II.7 

The 1929 Statutes were modified after the War by the Institute’s Fourth 
General Assembly (Caracas, 1946) . At the same time Commissions on Geog- 
raphy and on History were added to the already existing Commission on 
Cartography. In 1949, by the usual special agreement, the Institute became 
a specialized organization of the OAS. The Sixth General Assembly of the 
Institute (Mexico City, 1955) adopted new organic statutes. Revision was 
again proposed by the Institute’s Directing Council and considered by the 
OAS Council in 1961." The revised text was adopted by the Seventh Gen- 
eral Assembly later in 1961. Still further revision was discussed at the Eighth 
General Assembly, together with the OAS Council’s observations thereon, in 
1965; final action had not been taken by July 1967. 


Specialized Organization Status. The 1949 agreement between the Insti- 
tute and the OAS recognized the Institute’s technical autonomy but pro- 
vided for annual and special reports to the OAS Council. Before adopting 
changes in its Organic Statutes, the Institute was to present them to the 
OAS Council for whatever observations it might wish to make. Dates of all 
Institute meetings were to be submitted to the Council for coordination 
with dates of other inter-American meetings. The agendas of Institute meet- 
ings were to be sent to the Council for its information. As is usual in these 
agreements, this one provided for an exchange of publications and for mu- 
tual representation at meetings. The Institute was to send financial reports 
to the Council on an annual basis, and the Council was to collect national 
quotas for the support of the Institute from the governments. Any 


150. [bid., pp. 315-16 n. 

151. At Rio de Janeiro in 1932 and Washington in 1935. A third was held in Lima in 
1941. 

152. OAS, Secretary General, The Organization of American States, 1954-1959, p. 166. 

153- OAS, Council, Report on the Draft Amendment of the Organic Statutes of the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History, Submitted by the Committee on Inter- 
American Organizations (OEA/Ser.G/IV; C-i-536 Rev. 2; Washington, D.C.: Pan Ameri- 
can Union, June 29, 1961), p. 1. 

154. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 25. 

155. According to the agreement, 

Not later than September 15th of each year the Executive Committee [later 
changed to Directing Council] of the Institute shall transmit to the Council of the 
Organization the detailed budget proposals of the Institute for the following fiscal 
year. The Council shall communicate to the Institute such observations as it may 
consider necessary concerning any part of the budget. 

The Pan American Union shall forward the budget to the Governments, together 
with a statement of the quota due from each Government for the maintenance of the 
Institute. The Pan American Union shall receive such quota payments and transmit 
them to the Institute. 

The full text of the agreement may be found in “Specialized Organizations,” Annals of the 
Organization of American States, 1 (1949) , 262-63. 
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changes in method of financing the Institute were to be submitted for con- 
sideration by the OAS Council and the governments before being discussed 
in the Institute’s General Assembly. In 1958 the agreement was amended to 
eliminate Council collection of member quotas; the Council was still to be 
sent the budget for its information and continued to have the right to send 
its observations thereon back to PAIGH.*® 


Organization. PAIGH operates through a General Assembly, Directing 
Council, National Sections, General Secretariat, and a variety of commis- 
sions, committees, and working groups.’ It is the practice for technical 
commissions to meet concurrently with the quadrennial General Assembly. 
Thus the Eighth General Assembly, held July 8-10, 1965, in Guatemala 
City, was preceded by the Tenth Consultation on Cartography, the Seventh 
on Geography, and the Sixth Consultation on History as well as by the first 
meeting of the new Pan American Committee on Geophysical Sciences.’ 
Similarly, the Ninth General Assembly, scheduled for May g9-June 19, 
1969,°°° will be accompanied by technical consultations of the same 
groups. 

The General Assembly is the Institute’s supreme policy body.’ Delega- 
tions include non-voting representatives of professional associations working 
in the Institute’s several fields of activity as well as government representa- 
tives.‘** As noted above, both the dates of meeting and programs (as well as 
those of the concurrent Commission Consultations) have in the past been 
cleared with the OAS Council before becoming definite.” 

The officers of the Institute are a President, Vice-President, Alternate 
Vice-President, and Secretary General, all of whom are elected by the Gen- 
eral Assembly to serve until the next Assembly.*® The President and Vice- 
President hold the same posts in the Directing Council, while the Secretary 
General acts as the Council’s Secretary. Other members of the Directing 
Council are one representative—preferably the head of the National Section 
—designated by each government.’ Successor to the earlier Executive Com- 
mittee, the Directing Council meets annually and in special session and is 
responsible between General Assemblies for “the administrative part of In- 
stitute activities... .”*® This means, among other things, that the Directing 


156. OAS, Council, Decisions Taken, XI (1958) , 66. 

157.See Organic Statutes of the Pan American Institute of Geography and History; 
Text Approved by the VII General Assembly (Buenos Aires, Aug. 11, 1961) . 

158. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 129. 

159. OAS Chronicle, 11, No. 2 (Oct. 1966) , 16. 160. Organic Statutes, Art. 7. 

161. Ibid., Art. 8. 

162.See the Council resolution on the subject of the Eighth General Assembly, for 
example, reprinted in OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, pp. 22-23. 

163. Organic Statutes, Arts. 15, 24. 164. Ibid., Art. 17. 

165. Tbid., Arts. 16, 18. The Tenth Meeting of the Directing Council was scheduled for 
September 1-10, 1967, in Washington, D.C. 
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Council is responsible for general supervision of the Secretary General’s ad- 
ministration of the Secretariat.’ 

The Directing Council usually has a lengthy agenda at its regular meet- 
ings. In 1966, for example, the Ninth Meeting took up some thirty-three 
documents in addition to reports from national sections concerning some 
twelve agenda topics. It adopted forty-seven resolutions, among them one 
calling for study of further revision of the Organic Statutes. It created an ad 
hoc committee to propose a detailed study of the technical and other 
possibilities presented by remote sensors installed in aircraft, balloons, and 
spaceships.'® It recommended a reorganization of the Commission on Car- 
tography and called on the national sections to designate representatives to 
a committee to get on with a Study of the Upper Mantle. Not least, it ap- 
proved the program and regular budget for 1966-67, the latter in the 
amount of $250,000."" 

The national representatives on the Institute’s technical commissions 
comprise National Sections of the Institute. Their principal task is “to facil- 
itate, coordinate, and publicize, in their respective countries, studies made 
by the Institute... .”’°* In this task, of course, they keep in close touch with 
the General Secretariat. 

The General Secretariat, located in Mexico City, is administered by the 
Institute’s Secretary General.’ Its functions are numerous. It implements 
the resolutions of past General Assemblies and prepares for succeeding ones. 
It prepares quadrennial reports for each General Assembly. It receives mem- 
ber quotas for the support of the Institute. It maintains liaison with all of 
PAIGH’s organs and with the National Sections, keeping the latter in- 
formed of the Institute’s activities. It publishes a variety of studies and ex- 
changes publications with the Columbus Memorial Library in the OAS 
General Secretariat and other institutions.** The General Secretariat main- 
tains a reference library of approximately a hundred thousand volumes, a 
large number of periodicals, and over fifteen thousand maps.*” 

The three major technical commissions of PAIGH are the Commission 
on Cartography, the Commission on Geography, and the Commission on 
History—of which the first two appear to have more vitality than the third. 


166. Ibid., Art. 23. 

167.Pan American Institute of Geography and History, Directing Council (Ninth 
Meeting) , July 21-August 1, 1966, Acta Final (Mexico City, 1966), Resolution V. The 
Committee consists of experts from the United States, Panama, Argentina, and Mexico. See 
also the interesting and important document on which the Council’s decision was 
apparently based, namely, Pan American Institute of Geography and History, Directing 
Council, Geographic Applications of Remote Sensor Data from Aircraft and Spacecraft, 5 
pp., mimeographed. 168. OAS Chronicle, II, No. 2 (Oct. 1966) , 16. 

169. Organic Statutes, Arts. 34-35. 170. Ibid., Arts. 22, 23. 

171.See ibid., Art. 25; OAS, Secretary General, Organization of American States, 
1954-1959, p. 167; and Annual Report, 1964-65, pp. 129-30. 

172. OAS Chronicle, 1, No. 5 (April 1966) , 12. 
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Each Commission consists of one representative from each participating 
country; each is headed by a Chairman and Vice-Chairman chosen by itself 
and serving until the next General Assembly.’ Each, too, has a series of 
committees of experts working under it. It was reported in 1966, for exam- 
ple, that at that time twenty-eight committees were active and that some 450 
experts were engaged in one aspect or another of the Commissions’ work." 

The Commission on Cartography was created in 1942 with its seat in 
Buenos Aires. It assembles in Meeting of Consultation at four-year inter- 
vals." By decision of PAIGH’s Directing Council in 1966, the Commission 
will henceforth have committees on Geodesy, Gravimetry and Earth Tides, 
Topographic Maps and Aerophotogrammetry, Aeronautical Charts, Hy- 
drography, Special Maps, and Survey of Urban and Rural Areas.‘ 

As is apparent from the above list, the Commission’s activities are nu- 
merous and varied. They have included production of educational films, co- 
operation with the Geophysical Year and issuance of an Atlas de América, 
publication of professional journals, the setting of standards for geophysical 
surveys, issuance of a glossary of tides, the collection of data for a seismo- 
techtonic map of the hemisphere, work on urban surveys, publication of a 
Map of Communications Media, exchanges of data, work on cartographic 
symbols and standards, and a variety of other things.*” A recent assessment 
of its activities states: 


The tremendous increase, in both quality and quantity, in basic car- 
tography carried out since the Commission on Cartography was organ- 
ized in 1941 is one of the clearest, most tangible achievements of the 
American nations through the Institute to date. Since this Commission 
was established, a surprising increase can be noted in the production of 
various kinds of basic maps and charts that are essential to the discovery 
and development of resources and that also contribute to national and 
international security. This increase in production has been accompa- 
nied by an actual improvement in the quality of the work and in the 
adoption of uniform standards. The basic geodetic control carried out 
by different countries similarly follows a system of uniformity in the pro- 
cedures used and the accuracy of results.” 


The Commission on Geography was created by the Fourth General As- 
sembly in 1946 and has its seat at Rio de Janeiro. During 1965-66 it had 


173. Organic Statutes, Arts. 27, 28. 174. OAS Chronicle, 1, No. 5, 12. 

175. The Tenth was held June 25-July 9, 1965. 

176. Acta Final, Resolution VI (Reorganizacién de la Comisién de Cartografia) : 
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committees on Regional Geography, Basic Natural Resources, Urban Geog- 
raphy, Geography Applied to Development Programs, Teaching and Texts, 
and Geographic Terms. Working Groups had been established to work on 
population maps, small-scale maps, and a climatological atlas of America.‘ 
Again the variety of recent Commission activity is great, ranging from re- 
gional planning to a comparative study of the eastern and western slopes of 
the Andes, symposia on urban problems, seminars on the teaching of geogra- 
phy, urban geography, geomorphology and other subjects, standardization 
of geographic names and terms, and work on several important maps in- 


cluding one on population." 


In the field of geography, the Institute is actively interested in min- 
eral, plant, animal, and human resources. It guides and assists the mem- 
ber states in acquiring exact knowledge of resources and the manner of 
using them to the best advantage. The scientific fields that this work cov- 
ers includes woods, classification and utilization of soil, climatology, 
fauna, geology, hydrology, meteorology, mineralogy, oceanography and 
fishery, population studies, land settlement, and economics.**4 


The same article notes the Commission’s contribution to the censuses of 
1950 and 1960 and its many studies of natural resources of member coun- 
tries, as well as its support of national research. ‘The Commission’s two pe- 
riodical publications are Revista cartografica and Boletin informativo. In 
addition, of course, it publishes a variety of studies and reports. 

The work of the Commission on History*” also centers in its committees. 
The latter appear to have been less active on the whole, however, than those 
of the other Commissions. The official list includes committees on Anthro- 
pology, on Archives, on the Teaching of History and on Textbooks, on 
Bibliography, on History of Ideas, on the Origins of the Emancipation move- 
ment, and on Folklore.*** 

The Commission seeks improvement of the quality of historical works 
and of the teaching of history. It promotes research and publication in the 
areas indicated by its committee structure. The Commission has developed a 
History of America Program designed to cover the history of the Western 
Hemisphere truly adequately. It has published important articles on such 
figures as Bartolomé de las Casas and Rafael Altamira y Crevea in its Re- 
vista de historia de América. It has made studies on the teaching of history 
in the member countries. It has issued a number of reports on historical 
monuments and been of assistance in seeing that a number of these were 


179. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, p. 119. 
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preserved. Its interest in bibliography and folklore has given rise to the se- 
rial publications Boletin bibliografico de antropologia americana and Folk- 
lore americano. The publication of a Boletin bibliografico de historia de 
América was decided on in 1965." 

The main thrust of the History Commission’s program has been in the 
direction of publications. The Commission found it necessary to report in 
1966, however, that its subgroups had not been able to prepare work pro- 
grams for 1966-67 for the approval of the Directing Council.*° 

PAIGH has had a number of other committees operating from time to 
time. These have included in the past a Committee on Oceanography and a 
Committee on Volcanology. When these were superseded in 1959 by a Com- 
mittee on Geophysical Sciences, new impetus was given the work in this 
area, as was demonstrated by the first meeting of the new committee in 
1965."°° 


Relations with Other Organizations. Among the agencies with which 
PAIGH has worked are UNESCO, the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation, the International Geographical Union, the International Hydro- 
graphic Bureau, and the International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics. It 
is represented annually at a number of international meetings dealing with 
matters related to its own sphere of operations. 


INTER-AMERICAN INDIAN 
INSETEOTE (LArTT) 


The Indian Institute represents an effort on the part of some seventeen 
OAS members with Indian populations to cooperate for the solution of 
pop Pp 
their problems.1®’ Or put somewhat differently, the Institute is “concerned 
P P ently 
principally with the evaluation, coordination, initiation, and adaptation of 
projects for the development of the Indian communities of the Americas.” 


History. The Seventh International Conference of American States 
(Montevideo, 1933), in Resolution XVIII, requested the Pan American 
Union to call a conference on Indian problems for Mexico City. The partic- 
ipants were to be all members of the IAS which might find an exchange of 
view helpful. The projected Inter-American Conference of Experts on In- 
dian Life in the Americas was to report to the Eighth Conference, and a dis- 
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cussion of the report was to be included in the latter's agenda." For one 
reason or another, it was impossible to hold the Indian Life conference be- 
fore the Eighth Conference, despite the fact that the Third Inter-American 
Conference on Education (Mexico, 1937) had also expressed the desire that 
it be held. In the light of the fact that tentative plans had been made to 
hold it in La Paz in August 1939, the Eighth Conference (Lima, 1938) rec- 
ommended that the governments appoint delegations to the La Paz Confer- 
ence. The Eighth Conference also resolved that the Pan American Union 
should cooperate with the Bolivian government in preparing the agenda 
and making the necessary arrangements. Not least, it resolved that the Con- 
ference of Experts on Indian Life in the Americas “‘study the desirability of 
creating an Inter-American Indian Institute and, if established, determine 
the bases of its organization and take the necessary measures for its immedi- 
ate establishment and operation.’* The projected La Paz conference was 
canceled; a conference was held instead in Patzcuaro, Mexico, April 14-24, 
1940. All of the American republics were represented except Paraguay and 
Haiti. 

This First Inter-American Conference on Indian Life established the In- 
stitute on a temporary basis and provided for the drawing up of an inter- 
American convention which would be the basis of its permanant 
organization." The Convention was drafted with reasonable speed and 
opened for signature between November 1 and December 31, 1940. Coun- 
tries wishing to adhere at a later date were authorized to do so on notifica- 
tion to the Mexican Foreign Minister.*” 


Specialized Organization Status. The Inter-American Indian Institute 
became a specialized organization of the OAS by virtue of an agreement 
signed by the Secretary General on behalf of the OAS Council and by the 
Director of the Indian Institute in March 1953. Effective March 17, the 
agreement was concluded for an indefinite period but could be modified at 
the convenience of the parties.*? As with the agreements with the other spe- 
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cialized organizations, that with the IAII recognized its technical and ad- 
ministrative autonomy within the limits of its own basic convention, yet 
bound it to consider recommendations which the OAS Council might make 
to it pursuant to the terms of the OAS Charter (Art. 1). The other provi- 
sions with respect to transmission of convocation of conferences and other 
meetings to the governments by the OAS Council, exchange of documents, 
and reciprocal representation at meetings were also similar (Arts. 2, 3, 6, 7) . 
The Council was given a right to recommend topics for consideration at In- 
dian Life Conferences and other Institute meetings, while the Institute was 
given a similar right as regards the Inter-American Conference and the or- 
gans of the OAS Council (Art. 4). Annual reports from the Institute to 
IA-ECOSOC were called for (Art. 10). The agreement provided that the In- 
stitute budget should be transmitted to the OAS Council. The Council was 
to send both the budget and a statement of its quota to each member gov- 
ernment. Member governments were authorized to send their contributions 
to the Institute either directly or through the OAS Council (Art. 8) . 


Membership. For years the membership in the Institute stood at sixteen. 
By 1964-65, however, the membership had reached seventeen, namely: Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, and Venezuela. 


Organization. According to Article 1 of its basic Convention, the organs 
for achieving the members’ purposes are the Inter-American Indian Confer- 
ence, the Inter-American Indian Institute, and National Indian Institutes. 
All signatories of the Convention are entitled to be represented both in the 
Conferences and on the Governing Board of the Institute. 

The Inter-American Indian Conference meets at intervals of not more 
than four years at a time and place determined by the preceding 
Conference.** Invitations are extended by the host country six months be- 
fore the Conference is scheduled to open. The composition of national dele- 
gations is determined by the governments, but the Convention expresses the 
hope that members of National Institutes and Indians will be included. The 
usual rule of one vote per delegation holds. Host governments may invite 
“persons of recognized interest in Indian Affairs” to attend as observers with 
the assent of the individual’s home government. The agenda for the Confer- 
ence and its draft regulations have in the past been cleared in advance with 
the OAS Council as required by the agreement with the OAS, and by the 
OAS Charter. 

The Indian Conference differs materially from political conferences. 
Thus the Fifth Conference (Quito, October 19-24, 1964) concentrated on 
the topic “Socio-economic Development of the Indian Community”; the 
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Conference approached the topic through seven symposia—namely: “‘socio- 
economic development; personnel training; education and_ linguistics; 
health and social security; problems of the jungle populations; Indian folk 
arts and crafts, and the role of the Indian woman in development plans.’"® 
The Conference nevertheless followed the usual practice of consolidating its 
recommendations in a Final Act. 

The functions of the Institute proper are outlined in extenso in the 1940 
Convention. The Institute is to operate as a Standing Committee for the 
Inter-American Indian Conferences, serving as custodian of the latter’s ar- 
chives and assisting with the implementation of its resolutions. It is to help 
prepare for the Conferences. Directed to collect and distribute certain cate- 
gories of reports, it is also authorized to engage in research relating to In- 
dian problems and to undertake such publications as it considers desirable. 
The Institute is to advise national bureaus of Indian affairs and to cooper- 
ate with the Pan American Union. It may promote the training of Indian 
experts and the exchange of experts and advisers. Lastly, it is to undertake 
any tasks given it by the Indian Conferences or by its own Governing 
Board.’ 

The Institute is administered by a Director, Executive Committee, and 
Governing Board. The Director is an Indian expert appointed by and re- 
sponsible to the Executive Committee for the six years of his term. As ad- 
ministrative head of the Institute, he appoints the staff with the assent of 
the Executive Committee and, within the general framework approved by 
the Executive Committee, determines the work program of the agency. He 
manages all funds and property subject to the overriding authority of the 
Executive Committee. He is an ex officio member of the Executive Commit- 
tee and is authorized to attend the meetings of the Governing Board and the 
Indian Conferences.*” 

The Executive Committee comprises five regular and five substitute 
members serving overlapping five-year terms. The Director of the Institute 
acts as its Secretary. Controlled and directed by the Governing Board, the 
Executive Committee decides the general outlines of the work program, 
drafts the budget, determines pay scales and pensions of employees, desig- 
nates special committees, determines what shall be published, reports an- 
nually to the Governing Board and the member governments, and calls 
special meetings of the Board with the assent of a majority of the member 
governments.'° 

The Governing Board, on which all members are represented, is the su- 
preme authority of the Institute. Meeting biennially, it chooses the Execu- 
tive Committee, designates the Institute’s Director, approves the Executive 
Committee’s plans for the organization and operation of the Institute, pre- 
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sents any modifications it thinks desirable in the Institute’s functions to the 
governments, decides the financial basis of the Institute, and sees that its ac- 
counts are audited. It also has the authority to convene conferences of ex- 
perts to consider technical problems.” The Director of the Institute serves 
as Secretary to the Board. 

The staff of the Institute is small in comparison with the organizational 
overhead just described. As of August 1960 it consisted of a Director, Sub- 
director, three technical investigators, two secretaries, a librarian, and an 
undetermined number of messenger boys. The Institute maintains a library 
of items relevant to its functions,” and displays very interesting exhibits of 
Indian crafts both at headquarters and in its permanent exhibit room in the 
new Museum of Anthropology in Mexico City. 

The Indian Institute publishes the documents of the Indian Congresses, 
an Anuario indigenista, América indigena, and a number of special studies. 
It has frequently suffered from arrears in member contributions. 

The basic Convention provides that members should create National In- 
dian Institutes whose activities should “by and large, consist in stimulating 
interest in and furnishing information about Indian matters to any persons 
and to public and private institutions’; they were also to carry out studies 
desired by the home government. The National Institutes were to be affili- 
ated with the Inter-American Institute and report annually to it.*” 

The Inter-American Indian Institute has maintained working relations 
both with the National Institutes and with the Indian bureaus of the mem- 
ber countries. It publishes the reports of the National Institutes and fur- 
nishes them with publications of various sorts.” 


Other Activities. As summarized by the Pan American Union: 


The Institute compiles and distributes information among the Indi- 
ans in order to help them get a better education and raise their standard 
of living; conducts scientific investigations as a basis for its recommenda- 
tions to the various governments; and promotes the training and ex- 
change of experts in Indian affairs. It also serves as office of consultation 
for the Indian bureaus of its member countries, and cooperates with 
other agencies in matters of common interest.”° 


Relations with Other Organizations. The Indian Institute has sent ob- 
servers to most if not all of the recent meetings of IA-ECOSOC and has col- 
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laborated in several projects of the Technical Cooperation Program. It has 
also participated in several meetings of the Directing Council of the Inter- 
American Children’s Institute and sent representatives to a variety of other 
inter-American meetings.*"* 

IAII also maintains relationships with UNESCO, ILO, UNICEF, and 
the World Health Organization. It has kept in touch with the Regional 
Center of Fundamental Education for Latin America (CREFAL), located 
in Patzcuaro, Mexico.”° 


INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF AGRICULTURAL 
SCIENCES (IAIAS) 


Established to “encourage and advance the development of agricultural 
sciences in the American Republics through research, teaching and exten- 
sion activities in the theory and practice of agriculture and related arts and 
sciences,”’*°° the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences has its 
principal secretariat at San José, and its principal field headquarters in ‘Tur- 
rialba, Costa Rica. Regional offices are maintained in Lima, Montevideo, 
and Guatemala City, while other units or programs are carried on in Colom- 
bia, Mexico, Brazil, Chile, and elsewhere.” A liaison office is maintained in 
Washington, D.C. 


Relations with the OAS. Since the IAIAS was originally set up by the 
Governing Board within the framework of the Pan American Union, and 
since the members of the Board and their successors of the OAS Council 
served ex officio as members of the Board of Directors of IAIAS, no agree- 
ment was concluded between the OAS and JAIAS for the purpose of giving 
the agency specialized organization status and defining its relationship to 
the OAS. Instead, a resolution of the OAS Council adopted February 16, 
1949, conferred that status in the course of establishing machinery for relat- 
ing the work of IAIAS to that of the OAS. That resolution provided for the 
creation of a Joint Committee consisting of four members designated by the 
Institute’s Board of Directors and three by IA-ECOSOC. The Committee 
was to provide liaison between the Board, ECOSOC, and the Institute. It 


204. See OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 141, and Annual Report, 
1965-66, p. 128. 

205. OAS, Secretary General, The Organization of American States, 1954-1959, Pp. 2133 
Inter-American Indian Institute, “Report Presented by the Inter-American Indian Insti- 
tute Concerning the Fulfillment of the Recommendations Approved in the III Inter-Amer- 
ican Indian Congress ... ,” Boletin indigenista, XIX (June 1959) , 85-95. 

206. Art. 2 of “Convention on The Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences,” 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union, LXXVIII (Nov. 1944) , 622-26. 

207. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 132. 
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was also requested to draft regulations for the Institute which would cover 
its relationship to the Pan American Union. The resolution concluded by 
indicating that IAIAS should be included in the register of specialized or- 
ganizations kept by the OAS Council.” 


Historical Summary. The improvement of agriculture has been of con- 
cern to the American republics since the early twenties. The Fifth Con- 
ference (Santiago, 1923) recommended that the member governments 
establish national bureaus of Rural Economy and Agricultural Information, 
and resolved “‘to study the advisability and possibility of creating an Ameri- 
can Agricultural and Industrial Institute.”*"° The Sixth Conference (Ha- 
vana, 1928) followed by resolving to study “the bases for the creation, 
through a convention, of an Inter-American Board of Agricultural Defense” 
on the one hand, while establishing a Permanent Commission in the Pan 
American Union to study sundry agricultural problems on the other.*" 

Since nothing had come of these several initiatives, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in the late 1930’s set up a program of cooperation with 
its Latin American neighbors. Interest in the United States in the estab- 
lishment of a permanent agency of cooperation increased; the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Cooperation with the American republics 
recommended the establishment of such an agency in December 1939.7" The 
Eighth American Scientific Congress, meeting in May 1940, was also inter- 
ested, and proposed the creation of an Inter-American Institute of Tropical 
Agriculture as well as the setting up of demonstration areas to serve a train- 
ing purpose in connection with rubber production.” As requested by this 
same Conference, the Governing Board of the Pan American Union on 
June 5, 1940, approved a report recommending the establishment of an 
Inter-American Commission on Agriculture “‘to study the organization of an 
Institute on Agricultural Sciences.” This Committee reported to the Goy- 
erning Board on June 4, 1942; the report not only recommended the estab- 
lishment of an institute, it also contained draft by-laws and a certificate of 
incorporation in Washington, D.C. Both were accepted by the Board, sent 
to the governments for their approval, and confirmed again by the Board on 
October 7. On the same date, Turrialba was chosen as the site of the Insti- 
tute and a Director and Secretary were designated. These arrangements, of 
course, were provisional pending the drafting of an inter-American Conven- 
tion to serve as the permanent legal foundation of the Institute.* 


208. For text, see “The Council,” Annals of the Organization of American States, I, 
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209. The International Conferences of American States, pp. 250, 248. 
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211. Fdgar S. Furniss, Jr., “Inter-American Institute of Agricultural ©ciences,”” Depart- 
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The Convention was duly drafted, approved by the Governing Board on 
December 15, 1943, and opened for signature at the Pan American Union 
January 15, 1944.°* The Convention was to go into effect three months after 
the deposit of ratification by the fifth ratifying state, and to remain in effect 
indefinitely. It could be denounced on one year’s notification to the Pan 
American Union; the Institute would go out of existence if at any time the 
number of member states was reduced to fewer than five.” 

The Institute thus came into existence before its Convention was 
drafted, as an entity incorporated under the laws of the District of Colum- 
bia. Article 1 of the Convention recognized this fact, while the parties 
agreed that the Institute should have “all the rights, benefits, assets, lands 
and other property to which it was or may be entitled as a corporation” and 
should “assume all the obligations and contracts for which it became re- 
sponsible as a corporation.” 

Almost from the beginning, the Institute ran into financial difficulties. It 
was to be supported by annual quotas paid by member states and by such 
donations, grants, or other contributions as might be forthcoming. ‘The quo- 
tas were to be set in proportion to population of member states, refigured 
annually by the Pan American Union as fiscal agent for the Institute.7® 
Since the governments were slow in depositing ratifications of the Conven- 
tion, only seven member governments (Costa Rica, Nicaragua, United 
States, Honduras, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, and Guatemala) con- 
tributed in 1944-45.°'" Eight countries contributed in 1945-46 to a modest 
budget of $168,728.61.7"° 

The financial situation did not materially improve with time. Prior to 
1958 only approximately 25 per cent of the IAIAS budgets were met by 
quota payments, while over half were covered by grants from “outside 
sources and cooperation programs, such as the U.S. International Coopera- 
tion Administration, the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, the Program of 
Technical Cooperation of the OAS, the Inter-American Cacao Center, the 
Rockefeller and Kellogg Foundations, and the American International As- 
sociation for Economic and Cultural Development.”*?? Other sources of in- 


214.Ibid., p. 51, and “Convention on The Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences,” Art. 15. 215. ‘‘Convention . .. ,” Art. 16. 

216. [bid., Arts. 8, 9. While it was provided that the payment might not exceed one 
dollar a thousand of population, the Board of Directors could recommend an increase 
which would become effective when approved by the contracting governments. (Art. 9.) 

217.Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, Annual Report, Fiscal Year 
1944-45 (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1945) , p. 5; see also pp. 53-64. 
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come were private business supporting experimental research, profits from 
commercial farms managed by the Institute, the sharing of certain expenses 
by the United Nations’ Food and Agriculture Organization and the dona- 
tion of staff and facilities by national institutions in connection with meet- 
ings and courses sponsored by IAIAS.”° 

A change in the quota assessment system was indicated long before the 
Committee of Presidential Representatives in 1957 recommended certain 
changes in the operation of the Institute. ‘These changes were incorporated 
into a Protocol of Amendment to the Convention which was opened for sig- 
nature at the Pan American Union December 1, 1958.7? The Protocol, by 
altering the composition of the Governing Board and providing for a shift 
in the basis of assessment to that used by the Pan American Union, materi- 
ally increased the potential quota support of the Institute’s activities.*°* 
Later, the financial situation was eased somewhat by the decision of the 
Board of Directors, April 4, 1962, to open a line of credit with the American 
Security and Trust Company up to a maximum of $75, thousand.*** This ac- 
tion was particularly important in view of the fact that as of January 10, 
1962, only sixteen of the nineteen members of the Institute had deposited 
their ratifications of the Protocol.*** Indeed by 1967 it still lacked one ratifi- 
cation to put it into effect.”° Meanwhile, however, the Board of Directors, 
by resolution of May 18, 1962, had taken two important steps. It put the 
new quota system into operation at once and thereby salvaged a grant from 
the U.N. Special Fund which would otherwise have been lost.**° In addition, 


220. See OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1960, p. 73. 

221. OAS, Secretary General, The Organization of American States, 1954-1959, p. 82; 
Annual Report, 1960, pp. 72-73. 
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Fund for its proffered aid for the next five years. At that time, deposits by Chile, Mexico, 
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225. Chile had still not deposited its ratification. (Inter-American Institute of Interna- 
tional Legal Studies, The Inter-American System; Its Development and Strengthening 
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it provided that the annual meeting of the Board of Directors should be at- 
tended by “high-level officials of the Ministries or Departments of Agricul- 
ture of the respective governments or by special representatives whom those 
Ministries or Departments may approve for the purpose. . . ,””" again an- 
ticipating the Protocol’s ratification, 


Membership. While as late as 1959 the Institute had only fifteen mem- 
bers, by 1964 all of the then OAS members had signed or adhered to the 
Convention and deposited their ratifications. As of late 1967, Cuba was not a 
participating member as a result of the recommendation of the Eighth 
Meeting of Consultation. Trinidad and Tobago and Barbados, which had 
recently joined the OAS, were not yet members. 


Organization. Since the Protocol amending the original Convention had 
not gone into effect, [AIAS in 1968 was still organized as provided in the lat- 
ter document except for the change referred to above in the make-up of the 
annual meeting of the Board of Directors. In short, IAIAS is governed by a 
Board of Directors, a Director and a Secretary of the Institute, and a Tech- 
nical Advisory Council. 

The Board of Directors consists, under the Convention, of the members 
of the OAS Council serving ex officio. Under the May 18, 1962, resolution, 
however, high officials of ministries of agriculture replace the Council mem- 
bers at the Board’s annual meeting. The Board functions by majority vote, 
and is assisted by a Permanent Committee of seven members which both 
makes recommendations to it and carries out its instructions.** 

As outlined in the 1944 Convention, the duties of the Board are to select 
the Institute’s Director and to approve the latter’s nomination for Secretary 
of the Institute; to remove either or both and to fix their salaries; to super- 
vise the work of the Director, to designate and decide the functions of an ad- 
ministrative committee of not more than eight individuals including the 
Director; to approve the Institute’s budget and set member quotas; and re- 
ceive the Director’s annual report on the work and financial condition of 
the Institute.*”? 

The Director, designated by the Board for a six-year term, is the admin- 
istrative head of the Institute, with, among other things, the duty of carry- 


with a request for a reply by May 15. (IAIAS, Governing Board, Informe de la comision 
permanente . . . sobre la modificacién al sistema de cuotas . . . [IICA/JD-274 Rev. 2; May 
18, 1962; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1962].) The grant in question was in 
the amount of $4 million, offered “to strengthen the Institute’s capacity in basic and 
cooperative regional research and training,” and was to cover the five-year period 
following ratification of the Protocol of Amendment and the concurrent availability of 
$4,594,000 in additional quota contributions. (OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 
1960, p. 73-) 
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229. “Convention on the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences,” Art. g, in 
Protocol of Amendment, p. 39. 
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ing out the instructions of the Board of Directors. Legal representative of 
the Institute with full powers as such, the Director, subject to the Board’s 
ultimate control, has been responsible for appointing, removing, and fixing 
the salaries of employees as well as for presenting the budget for each fiscal 
year to the Board of Directors for the latter’s approval. Preparation of an 
annual report to the Board has also been his task.**° The Convention explic- 
itly permits re-election of the Director for an indefinite number of terms.*** 

Beginning in 1960 and in the light of the expanded program anticipated 
as of approximately that time, the office of the Director of the Institute and 
that of a Director of the Turrialba Center of Research and Training in the 
Biological Sciences were separated. The Director General of the Institute 
established an office in San José, Costa Rica, from which vantage point he 
proposed to analyze over-all problems, plan programs, and supervise the en- 
larged field activities of the Institute. In contrast, the functions of the Direc- 
tor of the Turrialba Center were limited to that operation.*” 

The Secretary of the Institute, selected for a six-year term as indicated 
above, keeps the minutes and records and carries out any administrative 
functions authorized by the Director of the Institute.** 

The 1944 Convention also provided for a Technical Advisory Council 
consisting of national experts designated by the member governments. This 
Council was charged with cooperating with the Director on technical agri- 
cultural matters. While the term of each member was specified as five years, 
all could be reappointed at will by the national governments. The Council 
was to meet at least annually, and in special sessions whenever the Director 
considered that a meeting would be helpful.*** 

The Turrialba Center was the first field operation established, although 
a rubber substation at Gatun, Panama, was acquired from Goodyear in July 

1943 and immediately put to use in connection with a rubber research pro- 
- gram.?> In December 1945 the Board of Directors designated an Adminis- 
trative Committee to plan the Institute’s activities at Turrialba.*® As a 
_ result an administrative structure was agreed upon and a staff appointed.?* 
Plans for a graduate school had been worked out during 1944-45, and the 
_ first students began their program in January 1946.7 
| With the stepping up of the IAIAS program in the light of the Alliance 
_ for Progress, the Board of Directors in 1965, designated a Committee for the 
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San José, Costa Rica, November 14-19, 1965, the committee produced a 
study on the future development of the Turrialba Center.” As a conse- 
quence of the discussion of this report, the Board of Directors agreed on 
April 18, 1966, that: 


Education at the graduate level holds the highest priority assigned to 
the IAIAS by the Board of Directors. 

Teaching activities in which the Graduate School participates should 
maintain the highest academic level while retaining a flexibility with re- 
gard to procedures and requirements that will facilitate adaptation to 
changing conditions. 

The activities of the Graduate School and the Research and Training 
Center should be based on an authentic spirit of service to the member 
states and should be planned in accordance with recognized and substan- 
tiated mutual needs of those states. 

In order to ensure maximum operating efficiency of the School under 
the New Direction policy, its activities should be coordinated with those 
carried out by the regional offices and with those undertaken by national 
institutions. 

The purpose of the countries in establishing and maintaining the 
IAIAS Graduate School is to entrust it with responsibility for the devel- 
opment of research and higher agricultural education in Latin Amer- 
Mane 


In the interval between the establishment of the Turrialba Center and 
the foregoing recommendations, of course, the Institute had established 
three regional offices concerned with in-service training, advisory activities, 
and research. The office for the Andean Zone was located in Lima; that in 
the Northern Zone, originally in Cuba and then transferred to Guatemala 
City; that for the Southern Zone at Montevideo. By 1965-66 all were main- 
taining programs at which there was general satisfaction.”” 


Activities. From the beginning, research, teaching, and extension sery- 
ices have been basic to the activity of IAITAS. Centered originally at Tur- 
rialba, these activities expanded both in nature and through a degree of 
geographical decentralization until by 1966 an “expanded program” covered 
the strengthening of the Turrialba Center, implementation of the recom- 
mendations of the First Meeting of Deans of Graduate Studies, an agricul- 
tural research program in Central America, and a greatly stepped-up 
program for the Southern Zone.” 

240. Estudio sobre el futuro desarrollo del centro de Turrialba. 
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The Turrialba Graduate School concentrated in 1965-66 on programs 
relating to development, specified as: Program of Resources for Develop- 
ment; Agricultural Extension Program; Basic Studies Program; Food Crops 
Program; Perenniel Crops Program; Forest Development Program; Live- 
stock Production Program; and the continued improvement and use of its 
library and documents resources.** In 1965 it awarded Master of Science 
Degrees in Forestry, Economic and Social Science, Agricultural Economics, 
Resources for Development, Phytotechnique and Soils, Zootechnique, and 
Library and Documents Services to 92 students from all of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries except Cuba and the Dominican Republic.”*” 

The Central American Cooperative Program of Agricultural Research 
was instituted in 1965 ‘for the purpose of helping to improve research cen- 
ters and regional cooperative programs on food crops, and to coordinate 
[the] activities [of the Northern Zone countries] within the framework of 
Central American economic integration.’’**° 

In the Southern Zone, an intensive effort was being made to improve 
higher education through the auspices of the Regional Office for that area.*** 

Apart from all of this, research programs of various sorts and in consid- 
erable number were being carried out in the field under direction of the 
Turrialba Graduate School, while the Institute, involved in a large number 
of technical programs of different kinds, was making an important contribu- 
tion to the economic development of Latin America in an area generally less 
familiar than that of industrial development. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN STATISTICAL 
INSTITUTE (IASI) 


A semi-official agency rather than a specialized organization, IASI enjoys 
a special relationship to the OAS which makes it somewhat akin to those or- 
ganizations. The terms of this relationship were laid down by agreement be- 
tween IASI and the OAS in 1950 and revised October 25, 1955.7** Under the 
original agreement a statistical division was organized within the Pan Amer- 


to that region which have been carefully distributed, and above all because it has been 
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ican Union which has also served as the secretariat of IASI. Under the 1955 
document the work program of IASI is included in that of the Statistical De- 
partment of the General Secretariat and is subject to approval by I[A-ECO- 
SOC; the IASI budget is included in the General Secretariat budget. The 
administrative ties between IASI and the General Secretariat have proved 
beneficial to both, especially since it has been possible to distinguish clearly, 
in operation, between the functions of the Secretariat and those of IASI." 
IASI’s purpose, as outlined in the 1967 revision of its Constitution,” is 
“to foster statistical development in the Western Hemisphere.” More pre- 
cisely, 
It seeks: (a) To stimulate improved methodology in the collection, tab- 
ulation, analysis, and publication of both official and unofficial statistics; 
(b) to encourage measures designed to improve the comparability and 
availability of economic and social statistics among the nations of this 
hemisphere; (c) to provide a medium for professional statistical collab- 
oration among statisticians; and (d) to cooperate with national and in- 
ternational organizations in advancing the science and administration of 
Statistics.” 


IASI’s membership includes individuals, institutions, and ex officio 
members with individual members divided into “constituent” and “as- 
sociate” members, institutional members divided into “governmental,” 
“affiliated” and “sponsoring” members, and ex officio members “persons oc- 
cupying certain statistical offices or having certain representative capacities 
in specified national and international agencies and associations working 
wholly or partly in the field of statistics.”*°’ The Institute operates through 
a General Assembly, Executive Committee, General Secretariat, and techni- 
cal committees or working groups.” The General Assembly, meeting at in- 
tervals of from two to four years, has the double purpose of serving as a 
forum for technical discussions and determining the general policy of the 
Institute.** The Executive Committee, consisting of a President and four 
Vice-Presidents of the Institute elected by the General Assembly with the 
Secretary General of the OAS serving ex officio, is IASI’s “principal direc- 
tive body.”**° The functions of the Executive Committee include approval 
of the work program of IASI and advice on that of the Department of Statis- 
tics of the OAS General Secretariat.”°° It is also responsible, however, both 
for the use of IASI’s Special Fund and for the appointment and activities of 
the Institute’s technical committees and working groups. 


249. See OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-1966, p. 57. 
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‘The Secretary General of IASI is the Director of the Department of Sta- 
tistics of the OAS General Secretariat. He is appointed by the OAS Secretary 
General in agreement with IASI’s Executive Committee.*” Dues set by the 
Executive Committee go into IASI’s Special Fund, which is expended under 
the direction of the same authority.** 

IASI publishes the journal Estadistica as well as reports of the discus- 
sions in its General Assembly, reports by the Executive Committee, and 
such other reports and studies as may be of interest to the membership.” It 
maintains national chapters in a number of countries to assist in the imple- 
mentation of its principal objectives.” 

IASI’s work is divided into “regular” and “‘special” activities. The regu- 
lar activities are continuing ones pertaining to technical studies undertaken 
in connection with OAS committees or statistical conferences, cooperation 
with statistical institutions, promotion of improved statistical standards, 
and information. ‘The special activities are those 


carried out within the framework established by the Fourth Inter- 
American Statistical Conference, and are intended to bring about the 
elimination, or at least the alleviation, of adverse effects on the structure 
and financing of national statistical services, national statistical produc- 
tion, and the participation of these national services in international sta- 
tistical activities.? 


Although IASI lacks the status of a specialized organization, its work is 
more fully integrated with the OAS development program than that of 
some, if not most, of the specialized organizations. Meanwhile, its “in- 
between” position has bothered nobody in an organization which has always 
to some degree thrived on anomalies. 


THE SPECIALIZED ORGANIZATIONS 
IN AN ERA OF DEVELOP- 
MENT 


During much of their existence, the specialized organizations have 
tended to go their individual ways as they have attempted to achieve the 
somewhat disparate goals of their progenitors. This was especially true be- 
fore the 1948 Charter sought to bring a degree of unity out of diverse effort. 
Despite the best attempts of the early postwar period, however, these organs 
of the OAS continued to operate largely independently until the necessities 
of economic and social development convinced their administrators—and 
others—that they had a real role to play in the development decade. Since 
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that time there have been increased efforts on the part of the organizations 
to participate, and on the part of the Pan American Union, IA-ECOSOC, 
CIAP, and the governments to have them participate, in the work of major 
concern to all of them. With the increased power of IA-ECOSOC to coordi- 
nate their activities granted under the revised Charter, and with the en- 
thusiasm of the agencies, it is to be hoped that their several energies will 
continue to be better directed toward the achievement of the common 
objective. The auguries are propitious. 


CHAPTER X 
OTHER IMPORTANT AGENCIES 


The Organization of American States includes a number of agencies which 
do not have the status of specialized organizations. Four of them are of suff- 
cient importance to warrant special consideration; the remainder will be 
discussed in later chapters in connection with the subject matter with which 
they are chiefly involved. 

The four agencies of concern here are the Inter-American Peace Com- 
mittee, the Inter-American Commission on Human Rights, the Inter-Ameri- 
can Defense Board (IADB), and the Inter-American Development Bank 
(IDB) . All have made significant contributions to the OAS in recent years. 
Oddly enough, however, all have been (or are) in a somewhat peculiar rela- 
tionship to the Organization. The Peace Committee was ignored by the 
original Charter and is about to be superseded under the revised Charter by 
an Inter-American Committee on Pacific Settlement. The Inter-American 
Commission on Human Rights is elevated by the amended Charter to the 
status of an “organ” of the OAS—at least until a Convention on Human 
Rights creates a successor to the present Commission. The status of the 
IADB has puzzled many. The IDB is quite definitely outside the OAS, yet is 
one of the most important instruments through which the OAS seeks to 
achieve its major purposes. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN 
PEACE COMMITTEE 


The Inter-American Peace Committee has had a very odd history indeed, 
yet after emulating Lazarus in arising from the dead, managed for a few 
years to do more to conciliate inter-American disputes than any of the ma- 
chinery provided in the official “peace instruments’ signed by the American 
republics. 

The function of the Committee, according to its 1956 Statutes, has been 
to “keep constant vigilance, within the scope of its authority, to ensure that 
states between which any dispute or controversy exists will solve it as 
quickly as possible, to which end it shall suggest measures and steps condu- 
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cive to a settlement. . . .”* Its ability to perform this function has varied 
sharply in the course of its history, for reasons which will speedily become 
apparent. 


Evolution. The establishment of the Committee was provided for by res- 
olution of the Second Meeting of Consultation (Havana, 1940) , in a modest 
effort to expand the activities of the Inter-American System from something 
geared to dealing with conflicts after they had become serious to something 
which might attempt to prevent disputes from crystallizing. The Second 
Meeting resolution stemmed from a Haitian proposal,’ about which some of 
the other governments were less than wholly enthusiastic. Nevertheless, the 
Meeting approved Resolution XIV, which recommended to the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union 


that it organize, in the American capital deemed most suitable for the 
purpose, a committee composed of representatives of five countries, 
which shall have the duty of keeping constant vigilance to insure that 
States between which any dispute exists or may arise, of any nature what- 
soever, may solve it as quickly as possible, and of suggesting, without det- 
riment to the methods adopted by the parties or to the procedures which 
they may agree upon, the measures and steps which may be conducive to 
a settlement. 


The Committee was directed to report to each subsequent Meeting of Con- 
sultation and Pan American Conference “regarding the status of such con- 
flicts and the steps which may have been taken to bring about a solution.” 

A basic issue which was to dog the Committee throughout its lifetime 
had been raised at the time of its creation. This was whether the new (and 
nameless) Committee should have the right to act on request of any party or 
only be able to perform its functions with the concurrence of all parties to a 
dispute. The wording of the Resolution left the matter open. For this rea- 
son the Peruvian delegate voted for it with the explicit reservation that the 
Committee should be able to act only with the assent of all parties.* Soon 
other governments began to have qualms. Within the ensuing months Ar- 
gentina, the Dominican Republic, Honduras, Peru, and Venezuela all 


1. Art. 1. An English text may be found conveniently in Inter-American Institute of 
International Legal Studies, The Inter-American System; Its Development and Strengthen- 
ing (Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: Oceana Publications, Inc., 1966) , pp. 399-401. 

2. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Second), Diario de sesiones, I, No. 6 (Havana: 
Cardenas y Cia., 1940) , 4. 

3. The International Conferences of American States, First Supplement, 1933-1940 
(Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1940) , p. 360. 

4. Peru, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Memoria del Ministro de Relaciones 
Exteriores, Doctor Alfredo Solf y Muro, Julio r940-Julio r94r (Lima: Imprenta Torres 
Aguirre, 1942), p. xxxii. Peru was anxious that the committee not have the right to 
interfere in disputes which had already arisen. 
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“formulated reservations regarding the circumstances under which the. . . 
committee may take part in the settlement of differences in which they are 
one of the parties.”’”” Nevertheless, on December 4, 1940, the Governing Board 
asked Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, Mexico, and the United States to appoint 
members to the Committee.® Since only Cuba complied,’ however, the Com- 
mittee remained for some years inactive as well as nameless. 

The Committee was not mentioned while the OAS Charter was being 
drafted and no Conference resolution referred to it. Several months after 
the Conference adjourned, however, and at the request of the Dominican 
government, the OAS Council activated the Committee under the name In- 
ter-American Committee on Methods for the Peaceful Solution of Conflicts. 
Appealed to forthwith by the Dominican Republic in connection with the 
dispute which had developed between itself and Cuba, the Committee man- 
aged to assist in bringing about a resumption of diplomatic relations. In 
February of the following year, it achieved a settlement of the dispute be- 
tween the Dominican Republic and Haiti. After the two experiences had 
demonstrated its potential, the Committee changed its name to Inter-Ameri- 
can Peace Committee and prepared to become really active.® 

In May 1950 the Committee approved Statutes to govern its future activ- 
ities and forwarded them to the governments for purposes of information.® 
Very soon thereafter, the status of the Committee was challenged. There 
were three basic reasons for this: first, since the Ninth Conference had ig- 
nored the Committee, some governments felt that it should be regarded as 
having been superseded by that Conference’s arrangements for pacific settle- 
ment. Second, the Committee was offering its good offices on appeal by any 
interested government, whereas a number of governments considered that it 
should act only when all parties to a dispute agreed that it do so. Third, no 
provision had been made in the 1940 Resolution for a turnover in member- 
ship, and for that reason a number of countries regarded the Committee as 
unrepresentative.° While the OAS Council held that “no problem existed 
with respect to the juridical status of the Peace Committee,” it nevertheless 


5. Pan American Union, Director General, Summary of the Annual Report . . . for the 
Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1941 (Washington, D.C., 1941) , p. 25. 6. Ibid. 
7.Pan American Union, Director General, Summary of the Annual Report . . . for the 


Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1946 (Washington, D.C., 1946) , pp. 40-41. 

8. Charles G. Fenwick, “Inter-American Regional Procedures for the Settlement of 
Disputes,” International Organization, X (Feb. 1956) , 19. 

g. Organization of American States, Secretary General, “Annual Report ... for the 
Fiscal Year 1949-50,” Annals of the Organization of American States, III, No. 1 (1951), 
24-25. See also Pan American Union, Department of Legal Affairs, Aplicaciones del 
Tratado Interamericano de Asistencia Reciproca, 1948-1960 (3rd ed.; Washington, D.C., 
1960) , p. 2. 

10.See Mexico, Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, México en la X Conferencia 
Internacional Americana, 2 vols. (Mexico City, 1958) , I, 178-80, and José Joaquin Caicedo 
Castilla, El panamericanismo (Buenos Aires: Roque Depalma, Editor, 1961) , pp. 169-70. 
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referred the question to the Inter-American Juridical Committee for an 
opinion and put it on the agenda of the Tenth Conference." 

Dissatisfaction with the Committee came to a head at the Tenth Confer- 
ence despite the manifest successes demonstrated in its report to that Con- 
ference.” Chile was of the opinion that the Committee lacked a proper legal 
foundation since it was based simply on a resolution of the Second Meeting 
of Consultation.”* Peru took much the same position. Uruguay abstained 
on the vote of applause for the Committee because it considered that the lat- 
ter had exceeded its powers. Mexico maintained that the Committee had 
come to life after eight years of oblivion only to undertake courses of action 
which the Charter and the Pact of Bogota had deliberately foreclosed.” 
Both Peru and Argentina considered that the Committee should be main- 
tained, but the former, at least, felt that it should be put on a treaty basis.” 
A number of delegations felt that the assent of all parties should be re- 
quired before the Committee undertook to act in any dispute.'* Eventually a 
U.S. proposal which continued the Peace Committee on the basis of its exist- 
ing Statutes while recommending that the OAS Council draft new statutes 
which were to be submitted to the governments for approval before final 
adoption, was accepted as Resolution CII.” 

The procedure laid down by the Tenth Conference was followed, and 
the amended Statutes were approved May 9g, 1956. The principal change was 
in respect to the Committee’s jurisdiction. Under the 1956 Statutes the Com- 


11. OAS, Secretary General, “Annual Report . . . for the Fiscal Year 1950-51,” Annals 
of the Organization of American States, 1V (1952), 8. See also OAS, Council, Decisions 
Taken at the Meeting Held on January 3, 1951 (C-sa-69-E; Washington, D.C.: Pan 
American Union, 1951) , pp. 2-3. 12. See Conference Document 11. 

13. Inter-American Conference (Tenth) , Diario (Caracas, 1954), p. 1399. 

14. See Peru, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Memoria del Ministro de Relaciones 
Exteriores, Doctor Ricardo Rivero Schreiber, 4 de Agosto de 1952-27 de Julio de 1953 
(Lima: “Salas e Hijos,” 1954), p. xlii. 

15. Uruguay, Consejo Nacional de Gobierno, Mensaje del Poder Ejecutivo al Asamblea 
General al inaugurarse el periodo de la XXXVII legislatura (Montevideo, 1955) , p. 160. 

16. Inter-American Conference, op. cit., p. 919. “Ahora bien, inmediatamente nace, 
después de una ignorada gestacién de ocho afios, aquella Comisién que anima al sistema de 
soluciones pacificas, que impulsa a los Estados y los lleva a los procedimientos que juzga 
conveniente y que, emanada del Consejo, actuia con el Estatuto y las facultades que se ha 
dado a si misma, para intervenir en todo conflicto que interesa al sistema interamericano.” 
(Ibid. 

eee the Argentine position, see “Organismos y reuniones internacionales; X Confer- 
encia Interamericana,” Argentina, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores y Culto, Boletin, III 
(April-June 1954) , 309-10. 

18.In the debate on revision of the Pact of Bogota in the First Committee, some 
governments indicated that provision should be made for the Peace Committee in revising 
the Pact. According to the Rapporteur, most governments praised the Peace Committee for 
its work but felt that both its membership and its jurisdiction should be altered. (Tenth 
Conference, op. cit., pp. 1396-1400. For a detailed analysis of the debate, see Mexico, op. 
cit., I, 164-81.) 

19. Inter-American Conference (Tenth), Final Act (Conferences and Organizations 
Series No. 33; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1954) , pp. 101-2. 
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mittee could act only at the request of a party to the dispute, and then only 
with the assent of the other party or parties. Before that time the Committee 
could be activated by any OAS member, whether a party to the dispute or 
not; and it could suggest procedures of settlement without the assent of any 
disputing party. 

The governments had made their point. They had also succeeded in im- 
mobilizing the Committee. As the latter pointed out to the Fifth Meeting of 
Consultation in 1959, no cases had been submitted in the three-year interval 
between the approval of the new Statutes and the beginning of the Meeting 
in question.” 

The Fifth Meeting of Consultation, convoked to consider tensions in the 
Caribbean and possible means of resolving them, temporarily expanded the 
Committee’s functions by asking it to look into the tensions. Specifically it 
was to study: 


a. Methods and procedures to prevent any activities from abroad 
designed to overthrow established governments or provoke instances of 
intervention or aggression as contemplated in instruments such as the 
Convention on Duties and Rights of States in the Event of Civil Strife, 
without impairment to: (i) the rights and liberties of political exiles rec- 
ognized in the Convention on Territorial Asylum; (ii) the American Dec- 
laration of the Rights and Duties of Man; and (iii) the national consti- 
tutions of the American states; 

b. The relationship between violations of human rights or the non- 
exercise of representative democracy, on the one hand, and the political 
tensions that affect the peace of the hemisphere, on the other; and 

c. The relationship between economic underdevelopment and politi- 
cal instability.” 


In the exercise of these powers, the Committee was to obtain the express 
consent of any country in which it proposed to carry on its investigations. It 
was directed to produce both a preliminary and a final report—the latter to 
be presented to the Eleventh Conference. The Eleventh Conference was to 
decide whether or not the Committee should enjoy the powers for a longer 
period.” 


20. See Inter-American Conference (Eleventh) , Doc. 28: Study by the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee on the Proposal of Ecuador Concerning the Inter-American Peace 
Committee (OEA/Ser.E/XI.1; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, April 4, 1960), 
p. 2. 

21. Resolution IV, Inter-American Peace Committee. (Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
[Fifth], Final Act [OEA/Ser.C/II.5; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1960], pp. 
78.) 

22.According to the Brazilian delegation, differences of view on the approach to 
Caribbean tensions were so great as to threaten the success of the Fi‘th Meeting. Therefore 
the nine ministers of countries not directly involved (Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Chile, 
Ecuador, the United States, Mexico, Peru, and Uruguay) attempted to find a formula 
which would be both acceptable to the interested parties and preserve the Inter-American 
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In the matter of the Committee’s original jurisdiction, Ecuador intro- 
duced a draft resolution calling for the modification of Articles 2, 7, 11, 12, 
and 15, of the Committee’s 1956 Statutes to enable it to fulfill the functions it 
was created to perform. By Resolution VI the Meeting sent the Ecuadorian 
draft resolution to the Inter-American Juridical Committee for study and 
report.”* The Juridical Committee concluded quite rightly that whether or 
not the Committee should be endowed with initiative in respect to the set- 
tlement of disputes, or be allowed to operate on reference of any country or 
simply on request of all disputants, was a political and not a legal question. 
The OAS Council transmitted this report to the governments and put the 
question of revision of the Committee’s statutes on the agenda of the Elev- 
enth Conference.” 

Successive postponements of the Eleventh Conference left the Commit- 
tee somewhat up in the air. On the one hand, it was still hampered as far as 
its original jurisdiction was concerned by the time the Second Special Con- 
ference met in 1965. On the other hand, Meetings of Consultation which 
had occurred between 1959 and 1965, as the Committee pointed out, had 
given new bodies (including the Commission on Human Rights) authority 
in respect to some of the matters covered by the extraordinary mandate con- 
ferred in 1959.” 

At the Second Special Conference, the Committee argued in support of 
new draft Statutes (of which it appended a text) which would have en- 
hanced its freedom of action in pacific settlement, pointing out not only its 
past record and the desirability of permanence in any body dedicated to 
conciliation but also the gap left by the failure of many countries to ratify 
the Pact of Bogota. The draft Statutes recommended by the Committee 
would have enabled it to act at the request of any American state (whether 
or not a party to the dispute) and would, in addition, have empowered it to 
call the attention of the OAS Council to threats to the peace.*’ The Secre- 


System from threatened rupture. Negotiations went on for several days and at times seemed 
on the verge of failure. The Brazilian delegation took the lead in these negotiations. The 
United States favored setting up a special committee to look into the Caribbean situation, 
and several countries were prepared to go along with that idea. Brazil wanted to 
strengthen the existing organs and this was the formula finally adopted. (Brazil, Minis- 
terio das Relac6es Exteriores, V Reunido de Consulta dos Ministros das Relagées Exteriores 
das Repiublicas Americanas. . . . [Rio de Janeiro: Imprensa Nacional, 1960], pp. 24-25.) 

23. Inter-American Conference (Eleventh), op. cit., pp. 2-3. See also Ecuador, Minis- 
terio de Relaciones Exteriores, Informe a la nacidén, 1959-60 (Quito, n.d.) , p. 17. 

24. Inter-American Conference (Eleventh) , op. cit., pp. 3-6, g-10. 

25. See the Committee’s report to the Second Special Conference pursuant to Resolution 
IV, par. 2 of the Fifth Meeting, in Special Inter-American Conference (Second) , Actas y 
documentos, 4 vols. (OEA/Ser.E/VIII.3; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1965) , 
IV, 176-80. 

26. See the Committee’s report in ibid., IV, 140-57. 

27. Arts. 14-19 of the Committee draft provided: 


Article 14 
Cualquier Estado directamente interesado en un conflicto 0 controversia contra 
otro Estado americano podra solicitar la actuacién de la Comisiédn. Recibida la 
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tary General supported the Committee’s position, while Argentina and Ec- 
uador also felt strongly that the Committee should be able to function at 
the request of any OAS member.” After the usual committee 
consideration,” the Second Special Conference sent the Conference docu- 
mentation to the OAS Council with a request that it determine, after con- 
sulting the governments, whether the Committee’s Statutes should be 
amended or not; terminated the special powers given the Committee by the 
Fifth Meeting; and specified that if the Statutes were amended, none of the 
terminated powers should be revived.* 

Since the OAS Council was no more able to solve the problem than the 


peticién respectiva, la Comisién entrara inmediatamente a examinar la situacién y, si 
procediere, ofrecera sus servicios a las Partes, en cumplimiento de su mandato y de 
acuerdo con la naturaleza de sus funciones. 


Article 15 
A solicitud de cualquier Estado americano la Comisién podra conocer las 
circunstancias de todo conflicto 0 controversia entre dos 0 mds Estados americanos 
cuya continuacién sea susceptible de poner en peligro el mantenimiento de la paz 
siempre que no hayan tenido éxito las negociaciones entre los Estados directamente 
interesados y no esté en tramitacién ninguno de los demas procedimientos de 
solucién pacifica. 


Article 16 
Cuando la Comisién actie de conformidad con el articulo anterior, sus funciones 
se limitardan a ofrecer sus buenos oficios a la Partes, para que éstas reanuden las 
negociaciones directas o recurran a uno de los procedimientos pacificos para el 
arreglo de controversias. 


Article 17 
En los casos a que se refieren los Articulos 14 y 15 y siempre que estuvieren de 
acuerdo las Partes del conflicto 0 controversia, la Comisién podra desempenar las 
siguientes funciones: 
a) Conducir negociaciones con las Partes de dicho conflicto 0 controversia, 0 
participar en tales negociaciones. 
b) Aceptar que se le refiera el conflicto 0 controversia y, después de verificar 
imparcialmente los hechos, sugerir métodos e iniciativas que conduzcan a su 
solucién. 


Article 18 
La Comisién podra informar al Consejo de la Organizacién sobre toda situacién 
que pueda afectar la paz de América y no sea objeto de ningun otro procedimiento 
de arreglo pacifico de las diferencias internacionales. En este caso, la actuacién de la 
Comisién consistira en reunir las informaciones que conduzcan al mejor conocimiento 
de los hechos por parte del Consejo de la Organizacién. 


Article 19 

La Comisién no sera competente para examinar ningln conflicto 0 controversia 
que esté en consideracién en el Organo de Consulta bajo las disposiciones del 
Tratado Interamericano de Asistencia Reciproca. 

Cuando la invocacién del Tratado Interamericano de Asistencia Reciproca se 
produce estando ya en curso un procedimiento ante la Comisién, esta debera 
suspender el examen del caso a partir del momento en que alguna de las Partes 
interesadas invoca las disposiciones del mismo Tratado y solicita la convocacién del 
Organo de Consulta. 

Ibid., IV, 162-64. 28 Ibid., II, 24; III, 83; I, go, 269. 29. See ibid., I, 342-43. 
go. Resolution XVIII, Inter-American Peace Committee. (Special Inter-American Con- 
ference [Second], Final Act [OEA/Ser.C/I.13; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 


1965], Pp- 29-30.) 
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Second Special Conference had been, the Special Committee created to draft 
amendments to the Charter for the consideration of the Third Special Con- 
ference proposed that the function of watching for threats to the peace be 
transferred to the Permanent Council. The Permanent Council would be 
given a committee—a Peace Committee equivalent—to assist it, and parties 
to disputes would be given the option, should they choose to exercise it, of 
asking the Permanent Council to refer any dispute directly to the new com- 
mittee for action. The Special Committee proposed no name for the new 
committee, but did recommend that the Permanent Council draft its stat- 
utes.** The Special Committee’s answer to the problem of revising the Stat- 
utes of the Peace Committee, in short, was to maintain the existing prohibi- 
tions and subordinate the Committee or its successor to the successor to the 
OAS Council. 

While there had been disappointment in some quarters that the provi- 
sions of the proposed amendments with respect to pacific settlement were 
not stronger, the Third Special Conference accepted the Special Commit- 
tee’s proposals, simply providing a name for the committee which the Per- 
manent Council was to appoint. The new Inter-American Committee on 
Pacific Settlement is therefore to be a subsidiary of the Permanent Council, 
functioning at its direction and rendering good offices only with the assent 
of all disputing parties. The fact-finding potential of the Committee is also 
subject to the assent of any country in which an investigation is to be 
made.” 


Organization.** Under the 1956 Statutes, the Peace Committee has con- 
sisted of persons designated by the governments of five OAS members se- 
lected by the OAS Council. Member governments have been chosen for five- 
year periods, which may not be renewed until after a year has elapsed since 
the end of the previous term. Terms have been overlapping, with one coun- 
try replaced each year. Governments represented on the Committee have 
had the right to designate their representatives on the OAS Council as their 
representatives on the Peace Committee, and most—if not all—have done 
so. Member countries involved in disputes under consideration by the Com- 
mittee have temporarily dissociated themselves from it and been replaced 
for the duration of the dispute by another country. 

The chairmanship of the Committee has rotated annually. Decisions 
have required the assent of three of the five members. The Pan American 
Union has provided secretariat services. 

The Committee has been expected to keep the OAS Council, the Meet- 
ings of Consultation, and the Inter-American Conference informed of its ac- 


g1. See chap. xiv of the Preliminary Draft Proposal, in Special Committee to Prepare a 
Preliminary Draft Proposal on Amendments to the Charter . .. , Actas y documentos, 3 
vols. (OEA/Ser.K/XIII.1.2; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1966) , I, 275-303. 

32. See revised Charter, Arts. 82-90. 33. See 1956 Statutes. 
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tivities, and has done so faithfully. Its reports prior to 1956 outlined its ef- 
forts to assist in the settlement of disputes. Those submitted after that date 
have largely dealt with its activities pursuant to the temporary grant of 
powers made by the Fifth Meeting of Consultation. 


INTER-AMERICAN COMMISSION ON 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


The Commission on Human Rights was created by the Fifth Meeting of 
Consultation (1959) as an autonomous agency concerned with the ‘“‘promo- 
tion” of human rights. In the course of its relatively short life, it has gained 
in both power and stature until in amending the Charter in 1967, the gov- 
ernments listed it as an “organ” of the OAS* with the expanded function of 
promoting “the observance and protection of human rights” as well as serv- 
ing “as a consultative organ of the Organization in these matters.’’*° The ex- 
isting Commission was to serve until a Convention on Human Rights 
should provide a permanent Commission.” 


Historical Evolution. In a sense the Commission has been the benefici- 
ary of the world-wide concern for human rights which has characterized the 
post-World War II period. For some reason—happily—the protection of 
human rights has been relatively immune from the stigma of “intervention” 
which has hampered the activity of the OAS in other directions. 

The interest of the American republics in the definition and recogni- 
tion of human rights has increased steadily throughout the postwar period, 
but it was not until the Tenth Conference that the creation of international 
machinery to promote their observance was seriously considered. At that 
Conference the Uruguayan delegation presented a project calling for the es- 
tablishment of a Commission on Human Rights. Incorporated into a draft 
presented to Committee III as point six, the second paragraph called upon 
the OAS Council to establish a Commission on Human Rights which might 
initially be composed of Council members. The Commission was to ask for 
and receive reports from member states and international agencies and in 
turn was to report both its achievements and such conclusions as it deemed 
pertinent.*” In the Committee debate there was a good deal of opposition to 

34. Revised Charter, Art. 51. 
35. [bid., Art. 112. 
_ 36. Tbid., Art. 150. Such a convention has long been under consideration; see chap. xi, 
injra. 
oe Uruguay, op. cit., II, 183-86. The text of Point 6 read as follows: 
Encomendar al Consejo de la Organizacién de los Estados Americanos la realizacién 
de estudios técnicos acerca de la efectiva proteccién de los derechos humanos, 
especialmente de la libertad de expresién, y de las actividades dirigidas a detener u 


obstaculizar el perfeccionamiento del sistema democratico representativo. 
A tal efecto, constituira una Comisién de Derechos Humanos, que inicialmente 
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the Uruguayan proposal; Mexico suggested that agreement might be 
reached by eliminating reference to the Commission. Although Uruguay 
struggled to keep the Commission in, the draft finally approved by the Con- 
ference called simply for members to send periodic reports to the Pan Amer- 
ican Union on their implementation of the various texts referred to in the 
preamble. The Union was requested to bring about exchanges of legal texts 
relating to human rights and to undertake comparative law research in the 
area.** The Tenth Conference also, however, called on the OAS Council to 
study the possibility of instituting a Court of Human Rights with a view to 
referring the question in due course to the Eleventh Conference.” 

Five years later the Fifth Meeting of Consultation (1959) came back to 
the matter. In Part I of a two-part resolution, the Meeting requested the 
Council of Jurists to prepare one or more draft conventions on “the Crea- 
tion of an Inter-American Court for the Protection of Human Rights and of 
other organizations appropriate for the protection and observance of those 
rights” for consideration by the governments and the Eleventh Conference. 
In Part II the Meeting resolved: 


To create an Inter-American Commission on Human Rights, com- 
posed of seven members elected, as individuals, by the Council of the Or- 
ganization of American States from panels of three names presented by 
the governments. The Commission, which shall be organized by the 
Council of the Organization and have the specific functions that the 
Council assigns to it, shall be charged with furthering respect for such 
rights.*° 


In September 1959 the OAS Council appointed a special committee of 
seven to work out and submit to the Council before October 30, 1959, a proj- 
ect on the organization and functions of the Commission. Members were 
asked to nominate lists of candidates for the Commission. The draft Stat- 
ute recommended by the Council Committee was approved “with modifica- 
tions” May 25, 1960, and was further amended on June 8 of the same year. 
On June 29, 1960, the Council elected the seven members of the Commis- 
sion.” 


podria estar integrada por miembros de dicho Consejo. La Comisién podra solicitar a 
los Estados miembros informes que estime necesarios y que aquellos tengan a bien 
suministrarle. También podra recibir tales informes de otros organismos internacion- 
ales o de organizaciones privadas autenticamente democraticos y moralmente respons- 
ables que actuen en tales campos. La Comisién debera elevar informes que reflejen la 
labor cumplida, con las conclusiones que estime pertinentes. 
Ibid., I, 185-86. 38. Tenth Conference, Resolution XXVII. 
39. Resolution XXIX. The establishment of a Court had also been considered at the 
Ninth Conference in 1948. (See Resolution XXXI of that Conference.) 
40. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Fifth) , op. cit., Resolution VIII. 
41. OAS, Council, Decisiones tomadas en las sesiones, XII (OEA/Ser.G/III; Washington, 
D.C.: Pan American Union, 1961) , 153-55. 
42. Organization of American States, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1960 (OEA/ 
Ser.D/III.12; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1961) , pp. 19-20. 
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Under the 1960 Statute of the Commission, the latter was severely re- 
stricted as to both function and procedure. As explained by one authority, 
when the Statute was being drafted, the possibility of allowing the Commis- 
sion to act on charges made by private individuals had been fully explored. 
The decision was against granting this competence.** 

The Statute specified the function of the Commission vaguely as “‘to pro- 
mote respect for human rights’ as defined in the American Declaration of 
the Rights and Duties of Man.** More specifically, its “functions and 
powers” were listed in Article g as being: 


a. To develop an awareness of human rights among the peoples of 
America; 

b. To make recommendations to the Governments of the member 
states in general, if it considers such action advisable, for the adoption of 
progressive measures in favor of human rights within the framework of 
their domestic legislation and, in accordance with their constitutional 
precepts, appropriate measures to further the faithful observance of 
those rights; 

c. To prepare such studies or reports as it considers advisable in the 
performance of its duties; 

d. To urge the Governments of the member states to supply it with 
information on the measures adopted by them in matters of human 
rights; 


43. Inter-American Institute of International Legal Studies, op. cit., p. 44. Former 
Ambassador to the OAS John C. Dreier notes: 
In a reversal of usual roles, the leadership of the nonintervention forces on this issue 
passed from the more familiar hands of Mexico to those of the United States. Mexico 
joined several other Latin American countries in favoring the delegation of authority 
to the Commission to review and take limited action on certain kinds of complaints 
by individual persons against governments. The United States opposed this authority 
on both legal and political grounds. It maintained that such authority to intervene 
in the internal affairs of member states could only be given to an O.A.S. organ by 
means of a treaty, which the statute was not intended to be; and furthermore, that 
any attempt to investigate complaints of violations of human rights in member states 
was unwise in the absence of any inter-American or international agreement as to the 
precise nature of the rights that were to be protected. This uncertainty, it was held, 
would make of the Commission a scene of political maneuverings and contribute 
more to the creation of inter-American tensions than to the protection of human 
rights. 
These views of the United States, ultimately backed by some of the larger South 

American countries, prevailed. 

The Organization of American States and the Hemisphere Crisis (New York: Harper and 

Row, for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1962) , p. 104. 

The Argentine foreign ministry attributed the limitations on the Commission’s 
authority to fear of violating the nonintervention principle. (Argentina, Ministerio de 
Relaciones Exteriores y Culto, “Memoria correspondiente al periodo 10 mayo de 1960 al 28 
de febrero de 1961” [manuscript in Foreign Office Library], Section: Departamento de 
Organismos Internacionales y Tratados, p. 1.) 

44.Statute (1960), Arts. 1, 2. The text of the Statute may be found conveniently in 
Inter-American Institute of International Legal Studies, op. cit., pp. 372-75. 
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e. To serve the Organization of American States as an advisory body 
in respect of human rights. 


Article 10 further provided that: 


In performing its assignment, the Commission shall act in accordance 
with the pertinent provisions of the Charter of the Organization and 
bear in mind particularly that, in conformity with the American Decla- 
rations of the Rights and Duties of Man, the rights of each man are lim- 
ited by the rights of others, by the security of all, and by the just de- 
mands of the general welfare and the advancement of democracy. 


Compared with machinery already existing under the aegis of the Coun- 
cil of Europe, the new Commission was quite innocuous. More important 
than what it could do was what it was not authorized to do. It could make 
general recommendations to the governments as a whole but not specific rec- 
ommendations to particular governments in respect to specific instances. It 
had no authority to make spot investigations. The right of individual or 
group petition was noteworthy by its absence. 

The members of the Commission did not see themselves as essentially re- 
search persons or consultants but rather as comprising a body which should 
have power to do something to ensure that rights were respected. In review- 
ing the position at its first period of sessions in October 1960 the Commis- 
sion found it far from satisfactory. Indeed it has been reported that the 
Commission decided that it would not meet again until its powers were in- 
creased.** However that may be, the Commission proceeded to draft an 
amendment to the Statute which it submitted to the OAS Council on Octo- 
ber 28. The purport of the amendment was to authorize the Commission to 
receive and consider complaints of violations and make recommendations to 
the governments concerned; if the situation were not improved in the given 
case, the Commission would be empowered by an absolute majority vote to 
publish its report. The OAS Council considered the draft amendment on 
November g, 1960, then referred it to its Committee on Juridical-Political 
Affairs. On December 21, 1960, the Council, by sending the documentation 
to the Preparatory Committee so that it might be considered by the Eleventh 
Conference,*® effectively tabled it. The Commission, however, had by no 
means lost sight of the issue.*” 

The Eighth Meeting of Consultation, in January 1962, considered and 
approved a draft resolution presented by Ecuador in which it was recog- 


45- Argentina, loc. cit. 46. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1960, pp. 20-21. 

47. See Inter-American Commission on Human Rights, Informe sobre la labor desarrol- 
lada durante su cuarto periodo de sesiones, 2 al 27 de abril de 1962 (OEA/Ser.L/V/I1.4, 
Doc. 34; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1962), and Informe sobre la labor 
desarrollada durante su quinto periodo de sesiones 24 de Septiembre al 26 de Octubre de 
1962 (OEA/Ser.L/V/II.5, Doc. 40; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1963) . 
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nized that “There is a pressing need for accelerating development in the 
hemisphere of the collective defense of human rights, so that this develop- 
ment may result in international legal protection of these rights.” The 
Meeting therefore recommended to the OAS Council “that it revise the Stat- 
ute of the Inter-American Commission on Human Rights, broadening and 
strengthening the Commission’s attributes and faculties to such an extent as 
to permit it effectively to further respect for these rights in the countries of 
the hemisphere.’’** Delighted with this development, the Commission de- 
cided to present to the Council once more the amendment which it had first 
proposed in 1960. 

The OAS Council remained reluctant to undertake the requested 
amendment. On September 16, 1964, it decided that its Committee on Jurid- 
ical-Political Affairs should “defer the study of the draft amendment to the 
Statute of the Inter-American Commission on Human Rights, entrusted to 
it by the Council on November 9g, 1960. . . .”°? Meanwhile, of course, con- 
sideration was being given by various bodies to a Convention on Human 
Rights which, if eventually approved, would presumably include measures 
for enforcement. 

The calling of the Second Special Inter-American Conference in 1965, of- 
fered a new opportunity to secure Conference action. In reporting to that 
Conference, therefore, the Commission expressed the opinion that in view 
of the period which must inevitably elapse before a Convention on Human 
Rights could go into effect, the Special Conference would do well to 
strengthen the Commission’s procedures by making certain additions to the 
1960 Statute. For the purpose of carrying out Articles 5 (j), 13, 28, and 29 of 
the Charter, the Commission asked that it be authorized to use a special pro- 
cedure in cases involving violation of the rights to life, liberty, personal se- 
curity, freedom of investigation, opinion, or expression; where persons were 
denied access to the court or were deprived of liberty other than under pre- 
viously existing law; and where individuals were denied various rights essen- 
tial to “due process.”” The Commission did not want authority to take up 
such cases before local remedies had been exhausted unless there had been a 


48. Resolution IX, Revision of the Statute of the Inter-American Commission on 
Human Rights (Meeting of Foreign Ministers [Eighth], Doc. 68 Rev., Jan. 31, 1962, Final 
Act) . For the text of the Ecuadorian proposal, see Documentos de la reunién (OEA/Ser.F/ 
11.8; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1962), Doc. 18. Resolution IX was 
approved in General Committee by a vote of 19-1 (Cuba) -—(Uruguay). (Ibid., Doc. 72, 
P- 13.) 

49.Its Chairman did so by note to the Chairman of the Council May 7, 1962. 


(Inter-American Commission on Human Rights, Informe sobre ... cuarto periodo de 
sesiones, pp. 16-17.) 
50. Organization of American States, Secretary General, Annual Report . . . Fiscal Year 


1964-65 (OEA/Ser.D/III.16; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, n.d.) , p. 24. 
51. See infra, chap. xii. 
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manifest denial of justice. It did wish to be empowered, in connection with 
specific cases, to ask the appropriate government for information and to 
make recommendations to it. And it wished, in the event that the govern- 
ment in question failed to carry out the Commission’s recommendations, to 
have the right to publish its report if an absolute majority of the Commis- 
sion were in favor of doing so.” In essence, what the Committee proposed 
was the adoption of the amendment which it had originally submitted to 
the OAS Council in 1960. Its proposal was formally sponsored by Brazil in a 
draft resolution which covered all of the points which the Commission con- 
sidered essential.” 

In Resolution XXII the Second Special Conference acceded to the 
Commission’s request. It authorized the Commission to consider communica- 
tions and other data, to request additional information from the appropri- 
ate governments, and to make recommendations designed to ensure im- 
proved observation of human rights. It directed the Commission to verify 
that local remedies had been exhausted before taking up a complaint. The 
Resolution requested the Commission to report annually to the Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference or Meeting of Consultation, indicating the areas in which 
it has sought to make fundamental human rights more effective, and convey- 
ing such observations as it might deem appropriate. The Resolution stipu- 
lated, finally, that the Commission’s Statute was to be regarded as amended 
by its provisions. At its thirteenth period of sessions, the Commission un- 
dertook to incorporate the amendments into its Statute and made the neces- 
sary changes in its Regulations.°° 

With the adoption of these amendments, the Commission received the 
powers which it had so long been denied and which represented a minimum 
of authority if it were to be truly effective. With it, too, the groundwork was 
laid for the change in status mentioned at the beginning of this section. In- 
tervention or no intervention, an inter-American body had been given for- 
mal authority to make recommendations with respect to an area which the 
nineteenth-century world had considered well within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of every sovereign state. That the Commission was now in a position to 
make a formal contribution to the defense of democracy as well as to the 
protection of individual rights went without saying. Yet it should not be 
overlooked that the formal amendment of the Statute in large measure sim- 
ply recognized procedures which the Commission had already adopted by 
virtue of its own exceedingly liberal interpretation of its basic instrument.” 


52. Special Inter-American Conference (Second) , Actas y documentos, IV, 259-61. 

53. [bid., IV, 480-83. 

54. Special Inter-American Conference (Second) , Final Act, pp. 32-34. 

55. Organization of American States, Secretary General, Annual Report, Fiscal Year 
1965-66 (OEA/Ser.D/III.17; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, n.d.), p. 8. 


56. See infra, pp. 379-80. 
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Organization and Procedure. The Commission consists of seven mem- 
bers, persons “of high moral character and recognized competence in the 
field of human rights” selected in their individual capacity in the past by se- 
cret ballot of the OAS Council from lists of three persons submitted by each 
of the American governments.*’ Members may be re-elected, and are to be 
regarded as representing not their own countries but all of the American na- 
tions.** The term of members of the Commission is four years.° 

The officers of the Commission are a Chairman and Vice-Chairman, each 
elected by absolute majority of the Commission for a two-year term. ‘The 
1960 Statute provided that the Chairman might be re-elected.” At its 14th 
session, in October 1966, the Commission decided to suggest to the OAS 
Council that the tenure of the Chairman be limited to two terms. Until 
1965, the Codification Division of the Pan American Union served as secre- 
tariat for the Commission. Resolution XXII of the Second Special Con- 
ference provided that thenceforth the Commission should have a separate 
secretariat in the General Secretariat. Such a secretariat was provided in 
1966. The budget of the Commission forms part of the budget of the Pan 
American Union.” 

The Commission’s seat is Washington, D.C., but the Commission is enti- 
tled to meet elsewhere when it wishes and the proposed meeting is sanc- 
tioned by the host government.** The Commission is to meet for no more 
than eight weeks each year, but is at liberty to hold two periods of sessions if 
it chooses. Special meetings may be convoked by the Chairman on his own 
initiative or on request of a majority of Commission members. Four mem- 
bers constitute a quorum, and decisions on all but procedural questions re- 
quire an absolute majority. Procedural questions take only a simple major- 
ayo 

The Commission is entitled to adopt its own rules of procedure, and has 
done so. In the process it has interpreted its Statute in such a way as to per- 
mit of its undertaking a number of things which were not formally author- 
ized until the Second Special Conference amended the Statute in 1965. As 
the Commission reported to that Conference, it had already interpreted Ar- 
ticle 9 of the Statute to permit it to consider communications charging vio- 
lations of human rights, to request information of the governments, and to 
make recommendations to the governments concerning violations charged 
and verified. (The Commission noted that only one country had ob- 
jected.) © Prior to 1965 the Commission had requested permission to make 
spot investigations in four countries: one government had agreed, two had 
denied permission, and the fourth had failed to respond to the request. 


57. Statute, Arts. 3, 4. 58. Ibid., Art. 3 (b) . 59. [bid., Art. 6 (a). 
6o. Ibid., Art. 6 (c) . 61. OAS Chronicle, 11, No. 3 (Dec. 1966) , 4. 
62.1960 Statute, Art. 8. 63. Ibid., Art. 11. 64. Ibid. 65. Ibid., Arts. 12, 13. 


66. Special Inter-American Conference (Second) , Actas y documentos, IV, 249, 262-63. 
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(Those denying permission considered that such visits would constitute in- 
tervention in domestic affairs.) 


Activities. While the protection of human rights in general will be dis- 
cussed in a later chapter, it should be mentioned here that the Commission, 
with the assistance of its secretariat, has undertaken the general studies pro- 
posed in connection with its establishment. It has also, however, undertaken 
to study the situation in particular countries and made recommendations to 
the governments concerned. It has made spot investigations and has met in 
different member countries by invitation. It has been particularly active in 
connection with human rights in the Caribbean countries, including Haiti 
and Cuba, and played an exceedingly active role in the Dominican Re- 
public during the crisis of 1965-66. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN DEFENSE 
BOARD (IADB) 


Endowed with a somewhat anomalous status as regards the OAS, the In- 
ter-American Defense Board, established in 1942, with its seat in Washing- 
ton, D.C., is the principal agency for planning the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Historical Background. The Defense Board came into being after the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor, when the Third Meeting of Consultation met at Rio 
de Janeiro in January 1942 to consider the steps to be taken in the light of 
that event. Resolution XX XIX recommended “the immediate meeting in 
Washington of a commission composed of military and naval technicians 
appointed by each of the Governments to study and to recommend to them 
the measures necessary for the defense of the Continent.” The Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union forthwith appointed a special committee 
to report on the implementation of the resolution. As recommended by this 
Committee, the Chairman of the Board extended invitations to the govern- 
ments to appoint representatives to the Inter-American Defense Board. The 


67. Ibid., IV, 251. The Commission took the position that since such visits were only 
contemplated with the permission of the receiving state, they could not be so regarded. 
Moreover, the fact that a number of countries had requested the Commission to meet in 
their territories was also indicative that the contention was unsound, in the Commission’s 
view. (Ibid., IV, 252.) 

68. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Third), Ata final (Rio de Janeiro: Imprensa 
Nacional, 1942), p. 117. This was the result of projects introduced by the Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, Uruguay, Chile, and Peru, discussed by the First Committee January 24. 
(Meeting of Foreign Ministers [Third], Diario das sessdes [Rio de Janeiro: Imprensa 
Nacional, 1942], No. 11, p. 16.) 
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latter’s first meeting was held March 30, 1942, with all of the American re- 
publics represented.” 

Established to deal with a war emergency, the Defense Board’s future 
very naturally came into question with the consideration of the postwar re- 
organization of the Inter-American System by the Chapultepec Conference 
in 1945. Various proposals were submitted. A United States project would 
have continued the Board as a permanent organ.”° Other proposals provided 
for the substitution of another agency for the Defense Board. Resolution IV 
of the Chapultepec Conference, based on the Mexican draft resolution on 
the creation of a permanent military organism,” recommended ‘“That the 
Governments consider the creation, at the earliest possible time, of a perma- 
nent agency formed by the representatives of each of the General Staffs of 
the American Republics, for the purpose of proposing to the said Govern- 
ments measures for a closer military collaboration among all the Govern- 
ments and for the defense of the Western Hemisphere.” The same resolution 
recommended that the Defense Board continue to exist until the new agency 
should be established.” 

During the following year the Defense Board worked on a project for a 
permanent defense agency which it sent to the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union and the governments towards the end of 1946.* The object 
was to make the Defense Board’s views available to the governments which 
would decide the nature of the permanent agency at the Ninth Conference. 
The IADB draft, incidentally, assumed that the permanent organization 
would replace it, and proposed that that organization should “‘constitute an 
integral part of the inter-American system, and as such should occupy, in 
the organization chart of that system, whatever place is assigned to it by the 
Governments. It should serve as the military advisory council to the appro- 
priate inter-American political agency.”™* Likewise, during the pre-Confer- 
ence period, the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, in drawing 
up the Draft Organic Pact to serve as the basis for Ninth Conference con- 
sideration of postwar reorganization, included an Inter-American Defense 
Council as one of the “organs” of what was to become the OAS Council.” 

When the Ninth Conference convened, there was a marked difference of 


69. Pan American Union, Director General, Summary of the Annual Report, 1946, pp. 


12-13. 
70. Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace, Diario (Mexico City, 
1945) , pp. 127-28. 71.Ibid., pp. 131, 83. 


72. Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace, Final Act (Washington, 
D.C.: Pan American Union, 1945) , pp. 36-37 (Resolution IV) . 

73.Pan American Union, Director General, Summary of the Annual Report, 1946, p. 
13; Governing Board, Minutes of the Regular Meeting . . . Held on November 6, 1946 
(Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1946) , pp. 24-25 and Appendix D. 

74. Ibid., Appendix D, p. 2. 

75.See Dreier, op. cit., pp. 46-47, and William Sanders, “Organization of American 
States,” International Conciliation, No. 442 (June 1948), p. 398. 
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opinion between those who wished to establish a permanent military organi- 
zation (including Brazil) , and a few who did not (led by Mexico) .”° (Mexi- 
can opposition was largely based on a presumed contravention of the U.N. 
Charter which it felt the creation of a permanent agency would constitute, 
although that government was also concerned lest such an agency should in 
some way limit the right of OAS members not to participate in military 
sanctions adopted under the Rio Treaty.” Although Mexico did not receive 
much support from other delegations, it was able to force a compromise on 
the issue.** The compromise consisted in providing in the Charter for a 
non-permanent Advisory Defense Committee to assist the Meeting of Con- 
sultation when its services were required,” while continuing the Defense 
Board until the governments should decide by a two-thirds majority to ter- 
minate its existence. Textually, the operative clauses of Resolution XXXIV 
provided: 


76. See Brazil, IX Conferéncia Internacional Americana; Relatério do chefe da delegagao 
do Brasil, Embaixador Joao Neves da Fontoura (Rio de Janeiro: Imprensa Nacional, 1948) , 
pp. 86-88. 

77. Specifically, the Mexican government based its position on the following considera- 
tions: 

1.La Recomendacién IV de Chapultepec, siendo de fecha 8 de marzo de 1945, fué 
anterior a la firma de la Carta de San Francisco, suscrita el 26 de junio de ese mismo 
ano. Por consecuencia, esa Recomendacién quedé necesariamente derogada por la 
Carta de San Francisco si sus términos estaban en contradiccién con ella. 

2. La Carta de San Francisco attribuye a las Naciones Unidas, la funcién constante 
y exclusiva de mantener la paz en todo el mundo, congruentemente, su articulo 47, 
fraccién 4, sblo admite como érganos regionales militares, de caracter permanente, a 
los que haya creado su Comité de Estado Mayor, previa autorizacién del Consejo de 
Seguridad. 

3. El articulo 51 de la Carta de San Francisco, es cierto, autoriza la legitima 
defensa colectiva, es decir, la organizada por un Sistema Regional, pero las funciones 
militares y los acuerdos de la misma naturaleza relacionados con dicha legitima 
defensa, tendran siempre que tener un cardcter transitorio y provisional, para el 
unico fin de repeler la agresién, puesto que, de acuerdo con el mismo articulo 51, 
necesariamente cesan en cuanto el Consejo de Seguridad haya tomado las medidas 
necesarias para mantener la paz y la seguridad internacionales. Por consecuencia, es 
indiscutible que legalmente no se puede hacer otra cosa dentro de la Organizacién 
Regional Americana que crear un érgano militar destinado a funcionar, unica y 
exclusivamente, quando surja la agresién en contra de un Estado americano. 

4.De acuerdo con el articulo 20 del Tratado Interamericano de Asistencia 
Reciproca, cualquier Estado americano puede, llegado el caso, negarse a tomar 
participacién en la accién militar conjunta en contra del agresor, cualquiera que éste 
sea, extra-continental o continental. Resultaria absurdo, por consecuencia, que ese 
mismo Estado, que en el momento de accién colectiva se niega a participar en ella, 
constantemente hubiera estado asociado con las labores de un Comité Militar 
Continental Permanente. 

Mexico, Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, México en la IX Conferencia Internacional 
Americana (Mexico City, 1948), pp. 127-28. 

78. Ibid., p. 129. According to Brazilian reports, the United States produced a compro- 
mise formula which both Brazil and Mexico accepted. (Brazil, op. cit., p. 88.) Argentina 
had favored a permanent organ, but one entirely independent of the Governing Board or 
OAS Council. (International American Conference [Ninth], Diario [Bogota: Imprenta del 
Banco de la Republica, 1948], p. 286.) 79. Arts. 44-47. See Appendix A. 
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1. The Inter-American Defense Board shall continue to act as the 
organ of preparation for collective self-defense against aggression until 
the American Governments decide by a two-thirds majority to consider 
its labor terminated. 

2. The Board shall draw up its own regulations as to organization 
and activities in order to carry out, in addition to the advisory functions 
within its competence, any similar functions ascribed to it by the Com- 
mittee established in Article 44 of the Charter of the Organization of 
American States. 

3. The Secretariat of the Inter-American Defense Board shall serve as 
Secretariat of the Committee to which the foregoing paragraph refers. 


In the period following the Ninth Conference, the Advisory Defense 
Committee was noteworthy by its absence from the inter-American scene, 
while the Inter-American Defense Board continued to lead a very active ex- 
istence, despite the ambiguities which continued to encompass its relation- 
ship to the OAS proper. 

Oddly enough, the position of the Defense Board was not questioned in 
the Act of Rio de Janeiro (1965) in which the Second Special Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference gave direction to the Special Committee which was to draft 
amendments to the Charter for consideration by the Third Special Confer- 
ence. Nevertheless when the Special Committee met, the United States pro- 
posed that Articles 44 to 47 be amended in such a way as to give the Defense 
Board permament status. The U.S. project would have left the composition 
of the Advisory Defense Committee intact, changed its functions somewhat, 
and empowered the Organ of Consultation to employ the services of the De- 
fense Board as well.*! Since a number of delegations felt, however, that the 


80. U.S. Department of State, Ninth International Conference of American States .. . 
Report of the Delegation of the United States of America with Related Documents 
(Department of State Publication 3263; International Organization and Conference Series 
II, American Republics, 3; Washington, D.C., 1948) , p. 270. 

81.Special Committee to Prepare a Preliminary Draft Proposal, op. cit., I, 175-76. In 
Doc. 20, the United States proposed that two articles be substituted for existing Articles 

_ 44-47 of the Charter, as follows: 


Articulo 53 
| El Organo de Consulta puede convocar un comité consultivo, integrado por 
representantes militares de elevada jerarquia de los Estados Miembros que participan 
en el Organo de Consulta, para asesorarlo en los problemas de colaboracién militar 
que puedan suscitarse con motivo de la aplicacién de los tratados especiales existentes 
en materia de seguridad colectiva. 


Articulo 54 
El Organo de Consulta o el Consejo de la Organizacién de los Estados Americanos 
actuando interinamente como Organo de Consulta puede, a su discrecién, emplear los 
servicios de la Junta Interamericana de Defensa a los fines indicados en el Articulo 
! que antecede. 


———— 


Tbid., III, 331. 
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Special Committee had no authority to alter the articles in question because 
it had not been authorized to do so by the Act of Rio de Janeiro, no change 
in the original Charter provisions was proposed by the Committee. 

During OAS Council discussion of the Preliminary Draft Proposal, it be- 
came clear that the majority of its members opposed any change in the exist- 
ing Charter in respect to the Advisory Defense Council and the Defense 
Board.” When the Third Special Conference convened early in 1967, how- 
ever, the Argentine Delegation presented amendments to Articles 44-47 
which would have made it mandatory to set up the Advisory Defense Com- 
mittee as a permanent body; the Defense Board was to be abolished and its 
properties transferred to the Advisory Defense Committee. The proposal 
was defeated 6—11~3 in committee on a roll-call vote. Thus the position of 
the Defense Board has not been affected by the amendments to the Charter, 
and its life remains dependent on its continued support by two-thirds of the 
member governments. 


Relation to the OAS. As already indicated, the status of the Board in re- 
spect to the OAS is somewhat ambiguous. Created and maintained outside 
the Charter of the OAS, it is an independent inter-American agency; at the 
same time, its budget has for years been included in that of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. The Council of the OAS, at its meeting of October 18, 1950, de- 
cided that the Board was not to be considered a specialized organization but 
rather, by virtue of Resolution XXIV of the Ninth Conference, one which 
“has a specific status, in accordance with which it should ‘continue to act as 
the organ of preparation for collective self-defense against aggression’ ”’ 
until abolished by the two-thirds vote mentioned above.* 

The question of status has been of practical importance on at least two 
occasions. The first was in 1961, when the issue was one of financial auton- 
omy. The second was in 1962, when there was some question as to the estab- 
lishment of the Inter-American Defense College. 

In connection with the 1961 incident, the appropriate committee of the 
OAS Council had proposed cuts in the Defense Board budget. The Board 
argued that it was not an integral part of the OAS but an autonomous 
agency responsible only to the governments. It maintained that the provi- 
sions for attaching its budget to that of the Pan American Union simply 

82. Special Inter-American Conference (Third) , Doc. 4, Preliminary Draft Proposal on 


Amendments to the Charter of the Organization of American States (Comparison of 
Texts) (OEA/Ser.E/XIV.1; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, November 15, 1966) , 
Peso eao- 

83. Special Inter-American Conference (Third), Documentos, 4 vols. (OEA/Ser.E/ 
XIV.1; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1967) , IV, 306-307. 

84. Ibid., I, 282. In favor: Nicaragua, El Salvador, Honduras, Argentina, Brazil, and 
Paraguay; against: Venezuela, Ecuador, Dominican Republic, Costa Rica, Uruguay, Haiti, 
Mexico, Chile, Guatemala, Peru, and Colombia; abstaining: United States, Panama, and 
Bolivia. 

85. OAS, Secretary General, “Annual Report . . . for the Fiscal Year 1950-51,” p. 7. 
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gave the general secretariat and the OAS Council the power to collect con- 
tributions based on Defense Board figures and transmit them to the Board. 
A Pan American Union memorandum contested this position, summarizing 
its principal arguments as follows: 


Since, then, the Board is an organization that was created by two 
principal organs of the OAS, since it receives instructions from them and 
provides them with service, since its budget is included in that of an- 
other organ of the OAS, and since the Organization of American States is 
the official name given in Bogota [sic] of the inter-American system, an 
informal term used today to identify the totality of institutions and pro- 
cedures of cooperation comprised in the OAS, it is difficult to accept the 
conclusion that the Board is not an integral part of the Organization. 
The matter, however, is not closely examined in this memorandum, 
since, for purposes of considering the Board’s position on its budget, it is 
not essential to determine whether this body is or is not an integral part 
of the OAS.** 


The Defense Board lost the battle. As of 1965-66, the OAS Council was still 
cutting its budget.*” 

In 1962, when the OAS Council was considering the Board’s request for 
funds to open an Inter-American Defense College, the Committee on Pro- 
gram and Budget raised the question whether what was proposed was really 
a new agency, and if so, whether this was the proper way to authorize it. At 
the Committee’s request, the Legal Department of the Pan American Union 
prepared a memorandum in which it took the position that the College was 
simply an extension of Defense Board activities. Since some members of the 
Committee disagreed, the issue was referred to the Council’s Committee on 
Juridical-Political Affairs for its view. After the latter had studied the mat- 
ter, the Council approved its recommendation to the effect that “there is 
nothing to prevent the Inter-American Defense College from existing and 
functioning in the form proposed by the Inter-American Defense Board and 
accepted by a majority of the governments of the American states.” 


86. OAS, Council, Report on the Notes from the Inter-American Defense Board Related 
to Its Budget, Submitted by the General Committee (OEA/Ser.G/IV; C-i-549 Rev., 15 Nov. 
1961; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1961) , p. 16. 

87. OAS Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, p. 5. 

88. OAS, Council, Report on Decision by the Council of the Organization in Connection 
with the Establishment of an Inter-American Defense College, Submitted by the Commit- 
tee on Program and Budget (OEA/Ser.G/IV; C-i-568 Rev.; Washington, D.C.: Pan 
American Union, 1962) , pp. 1-2. The Legal Department’s memorandum is annexed. 

89.OAS, Council, Report on the Consultation Addressed to the Council by the 
Committee on Program and Budget in Relation to the Inter-American Defense College, 
Submitted by the Committee on Juridical-Political Affairs (OEA/Ser.G/IV; C-i-570 Rev. 2, 
11 April 1962; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1962) , p. 3. For dissenting opinion 
of Brazil, Mexico, Venezuela, dated April 10, 1962, see pp. 4-7. 
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Neither of these incidents, of course, really clarified the position materi- 
ally. That the Board is part of the Inter-American System (IAS) goes 
without saying. That it is an integral part of the OAS is suggested by the 
Council’s control of its budget. But its position remains cloudy. The Secre- 
tary General has dealt with the matter in his introduction to the work of the 
Board in his Annual Report by simply stating that it 


is an inter-governmental agency established in compliance with Resolu- 
tion XX XIX of the Third Meeting of Consultation. . . . It functions in- 
dependently, although within the inter-American system and financed by 
the budget resources of the General Secretariat of the Organization of 
American States.” 


This, indeed, is about the best one can do. 


Organization and Functions. As described by the OAS Secretary Gen- 
eral: 


‘The main objective of the Inter-American Defense Board is to strengthen 
the ties of military cooperation between the American nations with a 
view to their common defense. In this connection, the Board studies and 
recommends to the governments of the member states the military meas- 
ures required against any aggression and prepares and maintains, in 
close coordination with those governments, through their respective dele- 
gations, plans for collective defense.** 


As important as what the Board does, however, is what it does not do. As 
John C. Dreier has pointed out, the ease with which the Board might 
enhance the power of the military as a political force in the Latin Ameri- 
can countries has contributed to a careful restriction of its functions. Thus 
while the Board is authorized to plan for the defense of the hemisphere 
against aggression from outside, it is not authorized to plan for the defense 
of individual American states against eventual attack by other American 
states. It has no functions with respect to arms limitation. It controls no 
standing forces. And whatever recommendations it may make to individual 
governments are simply that; the Board can in no wise control whatever de- 
fense arrangements the member governments chose to make or demand that 
their contribution to the total defense effort be of a nature determined by it- 
self. Its plans for hemisphere defense are subject to acceptance by the mem- 
ber governments, “and each may therefore be said to have a virtual veto on 
any defense plans applying to it.”’” 
Mr. Dreier sees the function of the Board as threefold: 


go. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 10. g1. Ibid., p. 10. 
g2. Dreier, op. cit., p. 45. 
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to promote a sense of solidarity among the top officers of the military 
forces of the American states; to engender an understanding of the 
collective problems of the defense of the hemisphere; and to provide a 
multilateral basis for defense measures that may be adopted unilaterally 
or bilaterally by member countries, especially, of course, the United 
States.** 


The United States, obviously, has furnished a good deal of equipment to in- 
dividual members for the purpose of enabling them to carry out agreed de- 
fense plans. The relationship between this fact and the political role of the 
military in Latin American government has been pointed out with some 
acidity by a number of commentators. 

The Defense Board originally included all of the American Republics. 
Because of the nature of its work, the Eighth Meeting of Consultation at 
least for the time being terminated the participation of Cuba.** The Board 
itself had already resolved on April 26, 1961—in the light of Cuban ties 
with the Soviet Union—to deny the Cuban delegation access to classified 
documents so long as the military alliance of Cuba with the USSR 
continued.*° 

The Defense Board comprises representation from the armed forces of 
the American nations, appointed by the respective governments. It operates 
through a Chairman, Council of Delegates, Staff, and Secretariat and since 
1962 has maintained a Defense College. All operate within the framework of 
regulations determined by itself. The Chairman is the Board’s principal ex- 
ecutive officer. The Council of Delegates (on which all members are repre- 
sented) is the basic policy organ of the Board. The Staff, comprising army, 
navy, and air force officers from the various republics, is concerned with the 
technical problems of hemisphere defense. The Secretariat services the other 
elements of the Board. 

Staff projects concluded during 1965-66 give some sense of the Board’s 
activities. They included, among other things, studies on the establishment 
of an Inter-American Force, bases for planning continental defense, the role 
of the armed forces in economic and social development, communications, 
the position of the Board within the IAS, the First Solidarity Conference of 


93. [bid., p. 46. 

94. Resolution VII, adopted 20 to 1, excluded forthwith “the present Government of 
Cuba from the Inter-American Defense Board until the Council of the Organization of 
American States shall determine by a vote of two thirds of its members that membership 
of the Government of Cuba is not prejudicial to the work of the Board or to the security 
of the hemisphere.” (Meeting of Foreign Ministers [Eighth], Doc. 68 [English] Rev., Final 
Act.) 

95. Noted in the report of the Inter-American Peace Committee to the Eighth Meeting 
of Consultation. (Meeting of Foreign Ministers [Eighth], Documentos de la Reunidn, Doc. 
5» PP- 35-36.) 
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the Peoples of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, guerrilla and counter-guer- 
rilla warfare.* An important part of the Stafl’s work is the programming of 
visits to the member countries. Permanent Staff projects include keeping the 
“estimate of the Situation” up-to-date; doing the same with the General 
Military Plan; keeping the Council of Delegates informed of events having a 
bearing on hemisphere defense, and preparing “studies and projects for ade- 
quate coordination of procedures, training, and operations among the 
armed forces of the member states.’’* 

The Defense College, dedicated October 9, 1962, is located at Fort 
McNair, using facilities presented by the United States. Its function, as 
stated when the project was first thought of, is to 


conduct courses of study on the Inter-American system and on the mili- 
tary, economic and political, and social factors that constitute essential 
components of inter-American defense in order to enhance the prepara- 
tion of selected personnel of the Armed Forces of the American republics 
for undertaking of international cooperation.* 


The first courses planned by the Defense College ran for less than the 
normal academic year; beginning in 1965-66, Course V for the first time was 
scheduled for a nine-month period.” Course V counted thirty-one students 
of thirteen nationalities.” Both the advisers to the Course and guest speak- 
ers were drawn from the several American republics. 


Relations with Other Organizations. The Inter-American Defense 
Board is not linked formally either with the United Nations or the rest of 
the Western alliance system. It does, however, cooperate with the Central 
American Defense Council.** 


THE INTER-AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT BANK (IDB) 


Established in 1959 with headquarters in Washington, D.C., the Inter- 
American Development Bank soon became the most important international 
lending agency contributing to the development of the Latin American eco- 
nomies. Its central purpose is officially stated to be “to contribute to the ac- 
celeration of the process of economic development of the member countries, 


96. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, p. 5. 97. Ibid., p. 4. 

98. Quoted by Secretary of State Rusk, in “United States Presents Facilities at Fort 
McNair to Inter-American Defense College,” Department of State Bulletin, XLVII (Oct. 
29, 1962) , 642. 99. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, pp. 11-12. 

100. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, p. 5. 

101.See IADB Resolution LXXXII of April 8, 1965. 
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individually and collectively.” According to its basic instrument, the Bank 
is endowed with the following functions: 


(i) to promote the investment of public and private capital for de- 
velopment purposes; 

(ii) to utilize its own capital, funds raised by it in financial markets, 
and other available resources, for financing the development of the mem- 
ber countries, giving priority to those loans and guarantees that will con- 
tribute most effectively to their economic growth; 

(iii) to encourage private investment in projects, enterprises, and ac- 
tivities contributing to economic development and to supplement pri- 
vate investment when private capital is not available on reasonable 
terms and conditions; 

(iv) to cooperate with the member countries to orient their develop- 
ment policies toward a better utilization of their resources, in a manner 
consistent with the objectives of making their economies more comple- 
mentary and of fostering the orderly growth of their foreign trade; and 

(v) to provide technical assistance for the preparation, financing, 
and implementation of development plans and projects, including the 
study of priorities and the formulation of specific project proposals.*° 


Membership derives from acceptance and ratification of the Agreement 
Establishing the Inter-American Development Bank.’ All OAS members 
except Cuba are members. 


History. The creation of an inter-American bank was first mooted at the 
First Conference (Washington, 1889-1890). That Conference accepted, as 
amended, a report of its Committee on Banking which recommended that 
the governments grant concessions designed to “facilitate inter-American 
banking and especially such as may be necessary for the establishment of an 
International American Bank” with subsidiaries in the various American re- 
publics.*° The Second Conference (Mexico City, 1902), in the interest of 
promoting trade, adopted a similar resolution in recommending the estab- 
lishment in some major commercial center of a bank which would “adopt 
uniform rules for the granting of credits and charging of commissions.’’!°° 
Since nothing had come of the earlier resolutions, the Peruvian government 
wanted the matter to be taken up again at the ‘Third Conference, but was 


102. Inter-American Development Bank, Agreement Establishing the Inter-American 
Development Bank (Washington, D.C., 1965), Art. 1 (1). 

103. [bid., Art. 1 (2) (a). 104. Ibid., Arts. 2(1), 15 (1) (a). 

105. International American Conference (First) , Minutes (Washington, D.C., 1890) , pp. 
682-83. See also International American Conference (First) , Reports and Recommendations, 
together with the Messages of the President and the Letters of the Secretary of State 
Transmitting the same to Congress (Executive Document No. 129; Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1890) , pp. 1-7. 

106. International American Conference (Second) , Minutes and Documents, p. 647. 
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unable to achieve its objective.’ An effort by the Pan American Union to 
promote the plan in 1911 was equally unsuccessful. 

Both Mexico and Peru proposed to the Seventh Conference the creation 
of an inter-American bank;'® the Conference recommended to the Third 
Pan American Financial Conference, scheduled to take place in Santiago, 
Chile, that it establish “an Inter-American Organization of Economic and 
Financial Cooperation composed of a Board of Directors, a Consulting Eco- 
nomic Commission, and an Inter-American Bank.’ Since the projected 
Financial Conference was never held, the Buenos Aires Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace (1936), in Resolution XLII, directed the Pan Ameri- 
can Union to put the matter on the agenda of the Eighth Conference.™ 

The Eighth Conference again failed to take definitive action, simply re- 
questing the Pan American Union “to continue its activities in the field of 
economic and financial cooperation, and to endeavor within the limits of its 
present organization to carry out the recommendations of the International 
Conferences of American States relating to this matter.” The Pan American 
Union was meanwhile to “study the possibility and desirability of creating 
an organization to carry out these purposes.’’?” 

The First Meeting of Consultation (Panama, 1939) created the Inter- 
American Financial and Economic Advisory Committee (FEAC) mentioned 
in Chapter I, asking it, among other things, 


To study the necessity of creating an inter-American institution which 
may render feasible and insure permanent financial cooperation between 
the treasuries, the Central Banks and analogous institutions of the Amer- 
ican Republics, and propose the manner and conditions under which 


107. International American Conference (Third), Informe de la Secretaria de la 
Comission de Programa (no publication data) , p. 5. The request was contained in a letter 
dated January 28, 1906. 

108. At this time the Pan American Union sought recognition of the importance of 
establishing a bank with headquarters in New York and branches throughout Latin 
America. “The plan has been received most favorably by the Latin-American countries, 
and the attitude of their governments is friendly, but, on account of some technical 
difficulties regarding a charter, certain large financial interests of New York have held back 
from carrying the idea into execution, and this has kept other groups of capitalists from 
undertaking it, although they are convinced of the wisdom of the general plan and may 
yet carry it into execution.” (John Barrett, The Pan American Union; Peace, Friendship, 
Commerce [Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1911], p. 77.) 

109. Septima Conferencia Internacional Americana; Memoria general y actuacion de la 
delegacién de México (Mexico City: Imprenta de la Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, 
1934) , Appendix A, pp. 34-35, and Peru, Informe sobre la Septima Conferencia Interna- 
cional Americana de Montevideo (Lima: Imp. Gil, 1935), pp. 50-52. The Mexican draft 
resolution proposed the creation of an international banking institute which would be an 
instrument of cooperation between central banks; the bank would facilitate capital 
movements and international payments, help to stabilize exchange rates and grant credits 
to governments or private corporations in connection with any project likely to be of 
common benefit to the Continent. 

110. International Conferences of American States, First Supplement, pp. 66-67 (Reso- 
lution XXXVIII) . 111. Tbid., pp. 171-72. 112. Resolution VI (ibid., pp. 235-36) . 
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such an organization should be established and determine the matters 
with which it should deal.** 


After some consideration of the matter at the First Meeting of Finance Min- 
isters in Guatemala City,"* the FEAC did take up the question and drafted 
Statutes for a bank which it attached to a convention opened for signature 
at the Pan American Union, May 10, 1940. The nations were slow in ratify- 
ing, perhaps because the U.S. position would be definitive and the project 
was having exceedingly hard sledding in the Senate. Despite the urging of 
the Third Meeting of Consultation (Rio de Janeiro, 1942) that countries 
which had not done so promptly consider adhering to the convention,** the 
bank was virtually a dead issue by that year."° The idea continued to be at- 
tractive to Latin America, however, and re-emerged as strongly as ever at the 
Ninth Conference six years later. Argentina, Mexico, and Peru all presented 
projects dealing with the creation of a bank; the United States remained ex- 
ceedingly unreceptive."* The Ninth Conference begged the issue by asking 
IA-ECOSOC to study and report on it to the Economic Conference which 
the Ninth Conference called for in the near future.*** 

An Extraordinary Meeting of IA-ECOSOC at ministerial level, Novem- 
ber 22—December 2, 1954, recommended the establishment of some sort of 
regional financial institute’ in terms strongly reminiscent of the pro-bank 
position long since taken by the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Latin America. Again the project bogged down, principally because the 
United States lacked enthusiasm for the creation of an additional interna- 
tional banking institution. Then in 1957 the Inter-American Committee of 


113. Resolution III, Economic Cooperation (ibid., pp. 322-25) . 

114. ‘‘No fué sin numerosos incidentes dentro de la Conferencia, como la idea de la 
Delegacién de México fué finalmente aprobada como recomendacién a los Gobiernos de 
América para que el Comité de Expertos reunido en Washington, aquilatara las posibili- 
dades y propusiera la forma que el Instituto Financiero Interamericano deberia asumir. La 
Delegacién de los Estados Unidos mantenia una actitud expectante. Las Delegaciones de 
varios paises de América Latina la recibieron como un gran peligro y la combatieron en el 
seno de la Conferencia; pero el convencimiento que la Delegacién Mexicano pudo llevar a 
la mayoria de los paises alli reunidos, logré obtener una calurosa acogida y un firme apoyo 
de la mayoria de los Delegados, hasta ser finalmente aprobada por unanimidad de votos, 
en la ultima sesién plenaria.” (Mexico, Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, México en la 
IX Conferencia Internacional Americana, p. 267.) 

115. Resolution X (Informe sobre la Tercera Reunidn de Consulta de los Ministros de 
Relaciones Exteriores de las Republicas Americanas . . . Presentado al Consejo Directivo 
de la Uniédn Panamericana por el Director General [Serie sobre Congresos y Conferencias 
No. 36; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1942], pp. 45-46) . 

116. The United States never did ratify the Convention. 

117.See Mexico, Secretaria de Relaciones, op. cit., pp. 266-73. 

118. United States, Department of State, Ninth International Conference of American 
States... , p. 239 (Resolution XV) . 

119. “Reunion de Ministros de Hacienda o de Economia en Cuarta Sesién Extraordina- 
rio del Consejo Econémico y Social,” Anales de la Organizacién de los Estados Americanos, 
VI (1954), 282-83 (Resolution 62/54) . 
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Presidential Representatives recommended that the OAS seriously study the 
question of institutions required to finance economic development.”° 


The Pan American Union prepared a study on ‘Foreign Investment: 
Recent Developments and Proposals for an Inter-American Financial Insti- 
tution” for the 1957 Economic Conference. That Conference unanimously 
approved Resolution XVIII in which IA-ECOSOC was directed to continue 
to study development financing.’** The next step was the recommendation 
of the 1958 Informal Meeting of Foreign Ministers requesting the IA- 
ECOSOC to establish a special committee to draft a “constitution” for a 
credit institution. This program was carried out with the result that the 
Agreement Establishing the Inter-American Development Bank was signed 
April 8, 1959.’” 

The Bank officially came into being on December 30, 1959, when a suffi- 
cient number of governments had deposited their instruments of ratification 
to bring the Bank’s capital resources to the required minimum. The first 
meeting of the Board of Governors occurred in February 1960, at which 
time officers were elected. Actual operations began October 1, 1960, when 96 
per cent of the first installment of capital was actually in hand. The first 
loan was made on February g, 1961, to improve the Arequipa (Peru) water 
supply and sewerage systems.’ 


Resources. The Agreement establishing the IDB set the “hard” loan au- 
thorized capital at $850 million divided into 84,000 shares with a par 
value of $10 thousand each. Of this $850 million, $400 million was to be 
paid in capital and $450 million to be “callable” capital. An increase of 
$500 million in callable capital was envisaged from the first, in addition to 


120. Specifically the Presidential Representatives recommended that “the Representa- 
tives to the Organization of American States be instructed to have that Organization, 
acting through its appropriate organs, including the Economic Conference of the Organi- 
zation . . . soon to meet in Buenos Aires, continue with all due urgency the study of the 
problems of financing the economic and social development of the Continent, and of 
possible solutions. This study should give proper consideration to: (a) the proposals made 
by Cuba on ‘Assistance in the Financing of Economic and Social Development,’ by Chile 
on ‘The Creation of a Pan American Credit Institute,’ and by Venezuela on the ‘Creation 
of an Inter-American Fund for Economic and Social Development,’ designed to meet the 
need, which in the opinion of the Latin American Republics exists, of establishing an 
inter-American credit agency; (b) the proposals submitted at earlier inter-American 
meetings or those to be made in the future; and (c) the discussions held and observations 
made thereon, including the viewpoint of the Representative of the United States to the 
effect that greater progress would be achieved by using existing institutions instead of 
putting effort into the creation of new ones; all of this with a view to arriving at concrete 
conclusions.” (Quoted in OAS, Secretary General, The Organization of American States, 
1954-1959 [OEA/Ser.D/IV.2; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1959], p. 42.) 

121. Ibid. 

122. Ibid., pp. 42-43. See also Pan American Union, Agreement Establishing the Inter- 
American Development Bank, pp. 3-10. 

123. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1960, p. 33. 
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which the Agreement empowered the Board of Governors by a special ma- 


jority to increase the authorized capital stock at will.** Annexed to the 
Agreement was an indication of the number of shares to be subscribed by 
each member; any increase in total authorized capital stock was to bring 
with it a proportionate increase in each member’s share. The largest con- 
tributors, according to Annex A, were the United States, Argentina, Brazil, 
Mexico, and Venezuela. 

Paid-in capital was to be contributed in three installments, of 20, 40, and 
40 per cent respectively. Half of the amounts due was to be paid in gold or 
dollars and the rest in national currency. That portion of the national sub- 
scription which is “callable” is payable in gold, dollars, or currencies needed 
to meet the Bank’s obligations. It is subject to call when required to cover 
funds borrowed to increase the Bank’s ordinary capital or to cover guaran- 
teed loans.*” 

The “ordinary capital resources’ of the Bank are defined in the Agree- 
ment as authorized capital (whether paid-in or callable) , funds borrowed 
by the Bank, repaid loans, and the income from such loans.**® 

Because of the increased Bank activity connected with the dynamics of 
development, the member countries in 1965 agreed to an increase in the au- 
thorized capital from the original $850 million to $2.15 billion. A further 
increase of $1.2 billion was decided on, December 29, 1967, bringing the 
total to $3.15 billion by the time all contributions have been paid in (at the 
end of 1969) .**? The distribution of shares at the end of 1967 is indicated in 
Table 5. 

Meanwhile, the Bank had floated bond issues in Italy, Germany, the 
United Kingdom, Spain, Israel, Switzerland, Japan, the United States, var- 
ious Latin American countries, and Belgium.* As of January 1, 1968, 
total borrowings amounted to $513,556,059, of which $335 million had been 
borrowed in the United States.*”° 

When the Bank was established, a Fund for Special Operations was set 
up with an authorized capital of $150 million, to be used for “soft’’ loans.**° 
In the Agreement Establishing the Inter-American Bank, the purpose was 
officially stated to be to make loans “‘on terms and conditions appropriate 
for dealing with special circumstances arising in specific countries or with 
respect to specific projects.*** The Fund was to be created from contributions 


124.IDB, Agreement, Art. 2. The majority required to increase the capital stock was 
specified as a “two-thirds majority of the total number of governors representing not less 
than three fourths of the total voting power of the member countries.” 

125. IDB, Agreement, Art. 2 (4). 126. Ibid., Art. 2 (5). 

127.Inter-American Development Bank, President, Eighth Annual Report (1967) 
({Washington, D.C., n.d.]), pp. 13, 19. 

128. Four loans were floated in 1967. (Ibid., pp. 3-4.) 129. [bid., p. 4. 

130.The amount actually contributed was $146,316,000. (IDB, President, Seventh 
Annual Report [1966] [Washington, D.C., 1966], p. 52.) 131. Art. 4 (1). 
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Table 6. Contributions: IDB Fund for Special Operations (U.S. dollars) 








Prior to Proposed Total after 
_ Country increase increase increase 

Argentina $ 48,873,000 $ 66,213,000 $ 11 5,086,000 
Bolivia 3,924,000 5,316,000 9,240,000 
Brazil 48,873,000 66,213,000 115,086,000 
Chile 13,419,000 18,180,000 31,599,000 
Colombia 13,410,000 18,168,000 31,578,000 
Costa Rica 1,962,000 2,658,000 4,620,000 
Dominican Republic 2,616,000 3,543,000 6,159,000 
Ecuador 2,616,000 3,543,000 6,159,000 
El Salvador 1,962,000 2,658,000 4,620,000 
Guatemala 2,616,000 3,543,000 6,159,000 
Haiti 1,962,000 2,658,000 4,620,000 
Honduras 1,962,000 2,658,000 4,620,000 
Mexico 31,419,000 42,570,000 73,989,000 
Nicaragua 1,962,000 2,658,000 4,620,000 
Panama 1,962,000 2,658,000 4,620,000 
Paraguay 1,962,000 2,658,000 4,620,000 
Peru 6,546,000 8,868,000 15,414,000 
Trinidad and Tobago 1,962,000 2,658,000 4,620,000 
United States g00,000,000 900,000,000 1,800,000,000 
Uruguay 5,241,000 7,101,000 12,342,000 
Venezuela 26,187,000 35,478,000 61,665,000 

Tora $1,121,436,000 $1,200,000,000 $25321,436,000 


Source: IDB, President, Eighth Annual Report (1967), p. 61. 


of Bank members in two installments, according to a scale set forth in 
Annex B.**” 

In 1965, the authorized capital of the Fund for Special Operations was in- 
creased by $goo0 million; at the same time the Fund was permitted thence- 
forth to finance social development projects previously supported only from 
the Social Progress Trust Fund.’** ‘The Fund for Special Operations was 
again increased in 1967 by $1.2 billion, payable over the period ending 
December 1969. These increases will bring the Fund to a total of $2,321,- 
436,000 with contributions as indicated in Table 6. 

The Social Progress ‘Trust Fund, administered by the Bank on behalf of 
the United States, was established by an initial U.S. grant of $394 million, 


132. Art. 4, Sec. 3. The United States was to contribute two-thirds of the amount; the 
next largest contributors were to be Argentina and Brazil with $10,314,000 each; Mexico 
was to contribute $6,630,000 and Venezuela $5,526,000; the remaining countries were to 
furnish lesser amounts. The total resources of the Fund included in addition to these 
contributions, funds raised by borrowing, amounts received in repayment of loans, and any 
other resources that might be made available. (Ibid., Sec. 3[4].) 

133: IDB, President, Eighth Annual Report (1967) , p. 61. 
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increased to $525 million February 17, 1964, by an added $131 million U.S. 
contribution. Originally proposed at a meeting of the Committee of 
‘Twenty-One in September 1960 as a means of persuading the Latin Ameri- 
can governments to devote additional energy to agricultural reform, hous- 
ing, water supply and sewerage, and education, the proposal was accepted 
by the prospective recipients and provision for the fund was made in the 
Act of Bogota. An agreement between the United States and the Bank, 
signed June 19, 1961, covered the details of the Fund’s administration. 
The purposes for which soft loans might be made from the Fund are indi- 
cated in the agreement as covering: 


(a) land settlement and improved land use, including access and 
feeder roads, assistance to agricultural credit institutions, assistance to 
supervised credit and agricultural extension, and development of storage 
and marketing facilities, provided that the resources of the Fund shall 
not be used for the purchase of agricultural land; 

(b) housing for low income groups, through assistance to self-help 
housing and to institutions providing long-term housing finance and en- 
gaged in mobilizing domestic resources for this purpose; 

(c) community water supply and sanitation facilities; 

(d) such supplementary financing of facilities for advance education 
and training related to economic and social development as may be 
agreed upon from time to time between the United States and the Ad- 
ministrator.1°* 


The Administrator of the Fund (the Bank) was also authorized to “utilize 
the resources of the Fund to provide technical assistance related to projects 


134. IDB, President, Seventh Annual Report (1966), p. 106. 

135. See “Text of Dillon Address on Inter-American Aid at Bogota Talks,” New York 
Times, Sept. 7, 1960, p. 4. 

136. Resolution I recommended to the OAS Council the establishment of an inter- 
American social development program covering “rural living and land use,” “improvement 
of housing and community facilities,” “improvement of educational and training facili- 
ties,” and “improvement of public health’”—stressing maximum use of domestic capital. 
Resolution II welcomed the creation by the United States of “a special inter-American 
fund for social development,” indicating that: “2. It is understood that the purpose of the 
special fund would be to contribute capital resources and technical assistance on flexible 
terms and conditions, including repayment in local currency and the relending of repaid 
funds, in accordance with appropriate and selective criteria in the light of the resources 
available, to support the efforts of the Latin American countries that are prepared to 
initiate or expand effective institutional improvements and to adopt measures to employ 
efficiently their own resources with a view to achieving greater social progress and more 
balanced economic growth.” (Act of Bogota [Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 
1961], pp. 2-9.) 

137. [Inter-American Development Bank], Social Progress Trust Fund Agreement 
(Washington, D.C., 1964). Under Article 1 the Social Progress Trust Fund is created, 
“constituted by monies transferred to the Fund from time to time by the United States 
and by any other accruals thereto, pursuant to Article III of this Agreement, to be held in 
trust and administered by the Bank in accordance with the terms of this Agreement.” 

138. Ibid., Sec. 1.04. 
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[in the foregoing fields] and technical assistance related to the mobilizing of 
domestic financial resources and the strengthening of financial institu- 
tions.”’**° 

Social Progress Trust Fund resources were virtually all committed by the 
end of 1965, by which date 117 loans totaling $501,233,534 and technical as- 
sistance grants totaling $8.6 million had been made. Future activity of this 
Fund would depend upon the gradual repayment of loans, a process which 
had just begun and not yet reached any considerable volume. Meanwhile, 
however, as noted above, the Bank’s Fund for Special Operations, by mov- 
ing into the field of social development, had thereby maintained the pros- 
pect of loans for this purpose which would otherwise have been seriously 
curtailed. 

The increasing interest in Latin American economic integration led to 
the creation on July 21, 1966, of a Preinvestment Fund for Latin American 
Integration. Fifteen million dollars was allocated from the Fund for Special 
Operations. With the assent of the United States, the Trust Fund Agree- 
ment was amended to permit agreed resources from the Social Progress 
Trust Fund to be credited to the Preinvestment Fund; at the same time, the 
United States assigned $1.5 million from the Trust Fund to the Preinvest- 
ment Fund.**° An additional $2 million was assigned in 1967. 

Other resources of the Bank include funds administered on behalf of sev- 
eral non-member countries and profits. The Bank by mid-1967 was adminis- 
tering $40 million (Canadian) for Canada, making loans to be used for 
buying goods and services in that country. The loans are at no or low inter- 
est rates, and are repayable in periods up to fifty years.** (The Bank grosses 
a commission of .5 per cent on these loans.) Canada in 1965 also made avail- 
able $15 million to be used in parallel financing with the Bank. The Neth- 
erlands, Germany, the United Kingdom, and Sweden have all entered into 
agreements with the Bank under which they pledged to make specific 
amounts available for stipulated purposes. The funds contributed by the 
United Kingdom and Sweden are administered by the Bank, while Germany 
uses the Bank as fiscal agent and the Netherlands funds are handled inde- 
pendently but to finance Bank-approved projects.’ 

The net profits from loans are a final source of additional capital. The 
Bank’s President reported to the Seventh Meeting of the Board of Gover- 
Nors in 1966 that in 1965 net profit from ordinary (hard) loans was over $5 
million, making total income from that source to date nearly $21 million. 
Net profit from the low-interest loans from the Fund for Special Operations 
had brought in nearly $3 million in 1965."* 


139. Ibid., Sec. 1.05. 140. IDB, President, Seventh Annual Report (1966), p. 106. 
141.The funds were made available in four annual installments of $10 million, 
beginning in 1964. (Ibid., p. 137.) 142. Ibid., pp. 138-39. 


143. Inter-American Development Bank, Board of Governors (Seventh Meeting, Mexico, 
DF., April 1966) , Proceedings (Washington, D.C., 1966?) , p. 48. 
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Organization. The Bank operates under a Board of Governors, a Board 
of Executive Directors, a President, an Executive Vice-President, a Vice-Pres- 
ident in charge of the Fund for Special Operations, and other officers and 
staff. 

The Board of Governors comprises a Governor and an alternate desig- 
nated by each member government for five-year terms. (Although the term 
is fixed, governments may appoint and dismiss their representatives at will.) 
The Chairman of the Board is selected by the latter at its regular annual 
meeting, and serves until the next such meeting. In addition to the regular 
annual meeting, the Board may meet in special session. A majority of the 
members of the Board representing at least two-thirds of the voting power 
of the members of the Bank suffices for a quorum. The Board of Governors 
is the basic policy organ of the Bank, but it may delegate all but twelve spec- 
ified powers to the Board of Executive Directors.“ 

The Board of Executive Directors consists of seven persons, one of whom 
is designated by the largest shareholder (the United States) and the other 
six of whom are chosen from outside its membership by the remaining mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors. Selected for three-year terms, the members 
of the Board of Executive Directors are to be “persons of recognized compe- 
tence and wide experience in economic and financial matters.” The Execu- 
tive Directors are eligible for re-election, and each has an alternate to serve 
in his absence. The Board of Executive Directors has general responsibility 
for the organization and operation of the Bank, and has such additional 
functions as may be delegated by the Board of Governors. It is in continu- 
ous session, with an absolute majority of members representing two-thirds of 
the voting power in the Bank constituting a quorum.” 

The Board of Governors and the Board of Executive Directors both use 


144. IDB, Agreement, Art. 8, Secs. 1, 2. The exceptions include the power to: 

(i) admit new members and determine the conditions of their admission; 

(ii) increase or decrease the authorized capital stock of the Bank and contribu- 
tions to the Fund; 

(iii) elect the President of the Bank and determine his remuneration; 

(iv) suspend a member, pursuant to Article IX, Section 2; 

(v) determine the remuneration of the executive directors and their alternates; 

(vi) hear and decide any appeals from interpretations of this Agreement given by 
the Board of Executive Directors; 

(vii) authorize the conclusion of general agreements for cooperation with other 
international organizations; 

(viii) approve, after reviewing the auditors’ report, the general balance sheet and 
the statement of profit and loss of the institution; 

(ix) determine the reserves and the distribution of the net profits of the Bank 
and of the Fund; 

(x) select outside auditors to certify to the general balance sheet and the 
statement of profit and loss of the institution; 

(xi) amend this Agreement; and 

(xii) decide to terminate the operations of the Bank and to distribute its assets. 

Art. 8, Sec. 2 (b). 145. Ibid., Art. 8, Sec. 3. 
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a system of weighted voting under which, except as otherwise specified, deci- 
sions are made by an absolute majority of total voting power. In the Board 
of Governors, each country has 135 votes plus an additional vote for every 
share of stock which it holds in the Bank. In the Board of Executive Direc- 
tors, the one appointed Director casts the votes of the appointing state, 
while each of the other six members casts the votes of all states which con- 
tributed to his election.‘*° Since the United States holds in the neighborhood 
of 40 per cent of the shares in the Bank, while it lacks the voting power to 
take decisions unilaterally, its vote is by far the most powerful in the organi- 
zation. As the Latin American members hold over half of the total shares of 
the Bank and an even larger percentage of the basic country vote, where an 
absolute majority of voting power is required they can outvote the United 
States, but only if they remain virtually undivided on whatever issue is in- 
volved. When two-thirds or more of the total voting power is required, how- 
ever, the Latin Americans can take no decision without the concurrence of 
the United States. (Since loans from ordinary capital may be made by abso- 
lute majority, the United States cannot veto a loan; in certain other matters, 
of course, including operations of the Fund for Special Operations, its vot- 
ing power does give it a veto.) 

The Bank’s President is elected by the Board of Governors. An absolute 
majority of the Governors representing a majority of total voting power is 
required to elect. The President is chosen for five years and may be re- 
elected. He is subject to dismissal at any time by the Board of Governors, 
when the latter so determines by a majority of total voting power of Bank 
members. The President runs the Bank within the policy framework deter- 
mined by the Board of Executive Directors. He is the chief administrative 
officer and legal representative of the Bank and presides over the meetings 
of the Board of Executive Directors, in which he has a casting vote. The Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President designated by the Board of Executive Directors on 
the recommendation of the Bank’s President substitutes for the President in 
the latter’s absence or incapacity. He is a non-voting participant at meetings 
of the Board of Executive Directors except when he is acting for the Presi- 
dent, in which case he has the full prerogatives of the latter. The Executive 
Vice-President is responsible for performing those functions determined by 
the Executive Directors, and operates subject to the Board and the Bank’s 
President. All Bank officers are regarded as international officials, not sub- 
ject to the direction of any government. 

The Bank’s operations are divided into Ordinary Operations and Special 
Operations. Ordinary Operations are those involving the Bank’s ordinary 
capital, while Special Operations are those financed from the Fund for Spe- 
cial Operations. A further distinction is to be found in the fact that loans 
made or guaranteed in connection with Ordinary Operations are repayable 


146. Ibid., Art, 8, Sec. 4. 147. Ibid., Art. 8, Sec. 5. 
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only in the currencies in which they were made. This is essentially the “hard 
loans” operation of the Bank, whereas Special Operations fall within the 
“soft loan” category. The funds are kept completely separate.* 

While the Bank administers the Fund for Special Operations (as well as 
the Social Progress Trust Fund and the Preinvestment Fund), a special 
Vice-President is in charge of the Fund for Special Operations and a sepa- 
rate annual report (as well as a separate audit) is required. All decisions on 
the Fund are made, except as otherwise provided, by a two-thirds majority 
of total Bank voting power. The same allocation of votes holds for the Fund 
as for Bank operations proper.” 

The Bank has juridical personality in all member countries. It has ex- 
tensive immunities pertaining both to personnel and to assets and ar- 
chives.” The Agreement Establishing the Inter-American Bank is subject to 
interpretation by the Board of Governors. It may be amended by a two- 
thirds majority of the total number of governors representing three-quarters 
of the total voting power.*' Members of the Bank may withdraw on six 
months’ notice, and suspension and expulsion are also foreseen.*” 


Activities. In the course of its Ordinary Operations, the Bank may make 
or guarantee loans to a member state or its political subdivisions or to enter- 
prises operating within member states, providing that the respective govern- 
ment does not object. Loans may be made from the Bank’s own capital or 
from funds secured through Bank borrowing in capital markets. Or the 
Bank may simply guarantee a loan from a private source, although as a mat- 
ter of policy the Bank had guaranteed no loans at least prior to February 
1965.78 

Basic policy for the making of loans in connection with Ordinary Opera- 
tions is laid down in the Agreement in some detail. Loans may be made or 
guaranteed in the course of Ordinary Operations according to the following 
provisions of Article 3: 


148. Ibid., Art. 3, Secs. 2, 3. 149. [bid., Art. 4, Secs. 8, 9. 150. [bid., Art. 11. 
151. Art. 12. Unanimous agreement is required for a few types of amendment. 
152. Article g, Section 1 covers withdrawal. Section 2 of the same Article provides: 

If a member fails to fulfill any of its obligations to the Bank, the Bank may sus- 
pend its membership by decision of the Board of Governors by a two-thirds majority 
of the total number of governors representing not less than three fourths of the total 
voting power of the member countries. 

The member so suspended shall automatically cease to be a member of the Bank 
one year from the date of its suspension unless the Board of Governors decides by the 
same majority to terminate the suspension. 

While under suspension, a member shall not be entitled to exercise any rights 
under this Agreement, except the right of withdrawal, but shall remain subject to all 
its obligations. 

153- Inter-American Development Bank, Basic Information (Washington, D.C., Feb. 28, 


1965), p- 3n. 
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(i) the applicant for the loan shall have submitted a detailed pro- 
posal and the staff of the Bank shall have presented a written report rec- 
ommending the proposal after a study of its merits. . . ; 

(ii) in considering a request for a loan or a guarantee, the Bank 
shall take into account the ability of the borrower to obtain the loan 
from private sources of financing on terms which, in the opinion of the 
Bank, are reasonable for the borrower, taking into account all pertinent 
factors; 

(iii) in making or guaranteeing a loan, the Bank shall pay due re- 
gard to prospects that the borrower and its guarantor, if any, will be in a 
position to meet their obligations under the loan contract; 

(iv) in the opinion of the Bank, the rate of interest, other charges 
and the schedule for repayment of principal are appropriate for the 
project in question; 

(v) in guaranteeing a loan made by other investors, the Bank shall 
receive suitable compensation for its risk, and 

(vi) loans made or guaranteed by the Bank shall be principally for 
financing specific projects, including those forming part of a national or 
regional development program. However, the Bank may make or guar- 
antee over-all loans to development institutions or similar agencies of 
the members in order that the latter may facilitate the financing of spe- 
cific development projects whose individual financing requirements are 
not, in the opinion of the Bank, large enough to warrant the direct su- 
pervision of the Bank.** 


If it deems it desirable, the Bank in making or guaranteeing loans to private 
enterprise may require a guarantee of repayment from the appropriate 
member government.*® 

In implementing these policy directives, the authorities of the Bank have 
found it desirable to make loans to national development institutions for re- 
lending in perhaps greater measure than had originally been foreseen. By 
this means, the Bank has been able to channel money to small and medium- 
sized business and thereby to open up prospects which might otherwise have 
been closed.** Two other basic policies should be noted. The first is the 
priority given by the Bank “to undertakings which in its opinion will make 


154. Sec. 7 (a). 155- Art. 3, Sec. 8 (a) . 
156. The Bank’s President, Felipe Herrera, noted in his Sixth Annual Report (1965) : 
“The Bank initiated this lending technique in 1961 . . . , and by December 91, 1965, had 


channeled a total of $203.2 million from its ordinary capital resources for Latin America’s 
development in the fields of industry, agriculture, mining and fisheries through public and 
private development institutions. These loans have made increased resources available to 
small- and medium-sized private enterprises, which previously had little access to interna- 
tional financing facilities. In addition, the technical assistance which has accompanied the 
Bank’s loans has greatly strengthened the financial structure and operating procedures of 
such development institutions.” (Washington, D.C., 1966, pp. 16-17.) 
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the most effective contributions to the economic growth of its member coun- 
tries.”""*" The second is the assumption that the Bank’s loans are designed to 
supplement, not to replace, national capital. In mentioning this point at the 
Seventh Meeting of the Board of Governors, in 1966, President Herrera 
noted: “It is interesting to point out in this connection that the local re- 
sources contributed by the countries to the execution of their respective 
projects are double the value of the loans granted by the IDB.’’?* 

Loans in the course of Ordinary Operations are “hard” not only in the 
sense that they are repayable in the currency lent, but also in the sense that 
they run for relatively short periods of time (eight to ten years) , and at inter- 
est rates comparable to commercial rates. In contrast, loans under Special 
Operations may be repaid in local currency, are at low interest rates, and 
may run for substantially longer periods of time.’ 

The Agreement contains little by way of policy guidance for the making 
of loans from the Fund for Special Operations apart from the general state- 
ment noted above that the Fund “‘is established for the making of loans on 
terms and conditions appropriate for dealing with special circumstances 
arising in specific countries or with respect to specific projects.” The excep- 
tion is the provision for repayment in national currency already mentioned. 

Not infrequently two loans are made in support of a given project, one 
from Ordinary Capital and one from the Fund for Special Operations. The 
Bank announced on January 4, 1967, for example, that it had approved two 
equal loans in the total amount of $12 million “to help finance credits for 
private industries in Brazil’s underdeveloped Northeast.” In this case, both 
loans were repayable in sixteen years, but the loan from Ordinary Capital 
carried 614 per cent interest while that from the Fund for Special Operations 
carried only 314 per cent plus a modest service charge.*° Other loans from 
the Fund for Special Operations have been for substantially longer periods 
and at lower rates of interest. 

Basic policy for the making of loans from the Social Progress Trust Fund 
was laid down in the agreement between the Bank and the United States 
mentioned above. Article 2 of this agreement provides that the Bank, in ad- 
ministering the Fund, should keep always in mind the idea that 


assistance shall be made available to those projects or programs which 
are related to effective self-help measures in countries which demonstrate 
their determination to achieve the purposes there set forth, and a will- 
ingness to employ their own resources efficiently to the end of meeting 
social needs and strengthening economic development. Special considera- 
157. IDB, Basic Information, p. 3. 158. Proceedings, pp. 42-43. 
159.IDB, Agreement, Art. 4, Sec. 4(b): “Loans made with resources of the Fund 
may be partially or wholly repayable in the currency of the member in whose territory the 
project being financed will be carried out. The part of the loan not repayable in the 


currency of the member shall be paid in the currency or currencies in which the loan was 
made.” 160. Inter-American Development Bank, News Release-69/66, Dec. 31, 1966. 
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tion shall be given to proposals which are part of a soundly conceived 
national development program. . . . 


The Bank was also to satisfy itself that the country receiving the aid would 
take the necessary steps to carry through. In general, recipients were to pay a 
share of the costs although under certain circumstances the full cost could 
be covered. Lastly, before making funds available, the Bank was to see 
“whether the financial and/or technical assistance required can be obtained 
from national or international agencies or from private sources on terms 
which, in the opinion of the Administrator [the Bank], are reasonable for 
the recipient, considering all pertinent factors.”*** Loans from this Fund 
were to be wholly or partially repayable in local currency, and interest rates 
were to be modest.*” 

Loans from the Preinvestment Fund are made to stimulate planning on 
both a national and regional scale. 

An overview of Bank activity can perhaps best be obtained from its own 
statistics. As of December 31, 1967, the Bank had made loans from its several 
funds as indicated in Table 7. 


Table 7. IDB Loans by Sources of Funds (in thousands of dollars) 


Number Amount 
Ordinary Capital Resources 155 $ 901,059 
Fund for Special Operations 165 967,527 
Social Progress Trust Fund 117 500,997 
Other Resources ro 20,467 
ToraL 448 $2,390,050 





Source: Courtesy of the Inter-American Development Bank. 


Loans approved (number and amount) in 1967, and cumulative figures 
for 1961-67 (showing number, amount, and purpose, are provided in 
Table 8. 

Lack of space precludes any run-down of Bank activities by recipient 
countries here. Such a review—in eminently readable form—has been made 
available by the Bank in its publication, Inter-American Development 
Bank, 1961-1966." That these activities have been of the greatest impor- 
tance, however, is witnessed by the remarks of the Mexican Chairman of the 
Board of Governors at the inaugural session of the Board’s Seventh Meeting, 
when he noted that the Bank had furnished go per cent of the long-term in- 
ternational loans received during the preceding five years by the Latin 
American countries. Pointing out that the Bank’s loans had come from both 


161. IDB, Social Progress Trust Fund Agreement, Art. 2, Sec. 2.01. 
162. [bid., Art. 4, Secs. 4.02, 4.07. 163. Washington, D.C., 1957 (133 pp.) . 
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ordinary capital and the Fund for Special Operations, he indicated that 
over 50 per cent of the loans were “‘soft.”** 

Two further aspects of the Bank’s activities should be mentioned: its 
technical assistance work and its promotion of Latin American economic in- 
tegration. 

In the area of technical assistance, the Agreement Establishing the 
Inter-American Development Bank authorized the Bank to furnish techni- 
cal assistance to governments or private enterprise seeking Bank loans, par- 
ticularly in respect to: 


(i) the preparation, financing, and execution of development plans 
and projects, including the consideration of priorities, and the formula- 
tion of loan proposals on specific national or regional development 
projects; and 

(ii) the development and advanced training, through seminars and 
other forms of instruction, of personnel specializing in the formulation 
and implementation of development plans and projects." 


In addition, the Bank was authorized to make agreements with other na- 
tional or international, public or private, institutions in respect to technical 
assistance.’ In carrying out this mandate, the Bank has given advice from 
headquarters, sent Bank officials on assignment to requesting countries, and 
hired consultants for particular tasks. The costs may or may not be reim- 
bursable, depending upon the case and the Fund used. The sort of assist- 
ance given ranges from help in formulating applications for loans and the 
making of feasibility studies to the evaluation of plans and advice on possi- 
ble sources of financing. The program also includes the training of person- 
nel from member countries.**” The magnitude of this activity was indicated 
in the Bank President’s report to the Board of Governors on the 1965 oper- 
ations of the institution; the total spent on technical assistance during the 
year was over $19 million.*® In 1965 the Bank cooperated with national and 
international agencies in the holding of fourteen training courses. The total 
amount expended in connection with a total of 48 courses participated in 
up to the end of 1965 was $3.5 million. The courses reached 3,000 participat- 
ing individuals." 

The Bank and its President’ have been ardent supporters of Latin 
American economic integration. As early as 1959-60 the Bank worked with 
the Preparatory Committee of the Latin American Free Trade Association 
(LAFTA) and helped the Central American Bank for Economic Integra- 


164. IDB, Board of Governors, op. cit., p. 20. 165. Art. 6, Sec. 1. 
166. Art. 6, Sec. 2. 167. See IDB, Basic Information, pp. 10-11. 
168. IDB, Board of Governors, op. cit., p. 43. 169. [bid., p. 44. 


170. See Felipe Herrera, Economic and Political Bases for a Latin American Common 
Market (Washington, D.C.: Inter-American Development Bank, 1966) . 
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tion to solve problems of organization and to draft its statutes.’ By 1965 
the Bank was engaged in a number of projects relating to economic integra- 
tion and was offering technical assistance and preinvestment loans in the in- 
terest of furthering that objective. It gave financial help to LAFTA to study 
the relationship between industry and agriculture and to look into trade 
problems of LAFTA’s least developed members. According to President 
Herrera, the Bank has given financial assistance to the Latin American In- 
stitute for Economic and Social Planning (ILPES) for some of its studies, as 
well as to the Latin American Iron and Steel Institute (ILAFA) and to 
other agencies working with integration problems.” The establishment of 
the Preinvestment Fund mentioned above was a logical culmination of these 
activities.”* The Bank’s view of its role was probably accurately expressed 
by the Chilean Governor when he stated, at the Seventh Meeting of the 
Board of Governors (1966) , 


The responsibilities it should assume cannot be confined to those appro- 
priate to an integration financing agency, but must also include those of 
a regional development corporation actively dedicated to the study of 
programs and the preparation of projects with the greatest impact on the 
process of integration.’ 


In any case, the Bank approved its first loan from the Preinvestment Fund 
for Latin American Integration during the first quarter of 1967. The loan 
was to the Administracién Nacional de Electricidad of Paraguay to make a 
study of possible future development of the hydroelectric plant on the 
Acaray River with the object of furnishing electric power to Argentina and 
Brazil.” 


IN SEARCH OF PEACE, LIBERTY, 
SECURITY, AND BREAD 


At one point the Inter-American System was characterized by its tendency 
to develop almost casually through evolution rather than constitutional 
blueprint. Much of the casualness departed with the signature of the OAS 
Charter. Yet international institutions, like domestic ones, must continue to 
grow lest they die. The 1948 Charter did not end the evolutionary process 
within inter-American organization, nor will the amendments of 1967. 

The four agencies studied in this chapter have shared the postwar evolu- 
tion. 


171. See OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1960, pp. 33-34. 

172. IDB, Board of Governors, op. cit., p. 47. 

173. By 1965 the Bank was also lending money and technical assistance to the Central 
American Bank. (Ibid., p. 46.) 

174. Ibid., p. 27. 175. IDB Newsletter, V, No. 2 (April 1967), 1. 
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Overlooked by the Ninth Conference because it had not yet really been 
given life, the Inter-American Peace Committee ended by laying the founda- 
tion for the new approach to pacific settlement which has been incorporated 
into the revised Charter. Whether the new edifice will be as sound as advo- 
cates of progress in pacific settlement might wish is perhaps beside the 
point. A step has been taken which in the course of time may lead to truly 
effective conciliation. 

The Commission on Human Rights, by going ahead with what it knew 
needed to be done despite its narrowly defined jurisdiction, has paved the 
way for a development of community responsibility for civil and political 
rights which was not only long overdue but which may eventually help the 
American republics to find their way to stable, democratic regimes. 

The Defense Board, still not quite accepted within the permanent struc- 
ture of the OAS, has provided the plans for hemisphere defense which the 
governments hope will never have to be used, yet which are essential in an 
uncertain world. What its future will be remains somewhat unclear; in this 
case the evolutionary process has not yet terminated. 

The Bank’s status is perfectly clear-cut; it is simply outside the control of 
OAS organs. Given the nature of its operations, of course, the Bank ought 
not be swept by currents of political majorities. Yet its function is to assist 
with the implementation of a program to which all of the American repub- 
lics are dedicated and which is probably the most important political fact of 
the present era. 

All four agencies are means by which the objectives of the peoples of the 
Americas and their governments may be furthered. All have assisted in the 
search for peace, individual liberty, national security, and a better life. To- 
gether with those organs of the OAS whose constitutional status has been 
better defined, they have participated importantly in the activities to be dis- 
cussed in the following chapters. 
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GHAPTER XI 


PACIFIC SETTLEMENT AND 
HEMISPHERE DEFENSE 


Sumner Welles, former Under Secretary of State, was once quoted as saying 
that the first occasion on which all of the American states had taken a 
common political action was at the Third Meeting of Consultation.* Never- 
theless, while efforts have been made in the past to bar the handling of 
“political” questions by either the Pan American Union or the OAS Council, 
neither the Inter-American Conference nor the Meetings of Consultation 
have had serious inhibitions about approaching problems of that nature. A 
great deal has been said and written—largely by Latin Americans—about 
the “legal” or “moral” rather than the “political” nature of the inter-Ameri- 
can association. The really interesting thing, however, is that “such great 
pains should have been taken to emphasize the non-political character of an 
inherently political agency.’’* The fact is that from the beginning of the Pan 
American movement, the Conferences have concerned themselves not only 
with commitments to pacific settlement but with particular disputes and 
other matters which most students of the matter would view as “political.’’* 

Despite the strong feeling that no permanent body should exercise politi- 
cal functions, no real effort has ever been made by the OAS to define the cat- 
egory. One authority has held that political questions include, in addition 
to those affecting the sovereignty, independence, territorial integrity, and 
rights and duties of states, the conciliation of disputes, security, the codifica- 
tion of international law, and the establishment of either a League of Amer- 
ican Nations or an Inter-American Court of Justice.* From the standpoint of 
activities actually undertaken, a more useful list might include the pacific 
settlement of disputes, the military and political defense of the hemisphere, 
the support of representative democracy, the protection of human rights, 
the recognition of de facto governments, and the future of European de- 

1. Noticias de México, II, No. 30, 7. 

2.Erich Hula, “Panamericanism: Its Utopian and Realistic Elements,” in Problems of 


Post-War Reconstruction, ed. Henry P. Jordan (Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Public Affairs, 1942), p. 2. 

g. To be sure, the Eighth Conference (1938) rejected a Cuban proposal to create an 
inter-American Committee of Plenipotentiaries to try to bring about an armistice in the 
Spanish Civil War. (Alejandro Miré Quesada G., “‘Actuacién del Peru en las conferencias 
internationales americanas,” La revista del foro, XXVII ([January—June 1940], 535.) 

4.Ricardo J. Alfaro, Commentary on Pan American Problems (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1938) , p. 5. 
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pendencies in the Western Hemisphere. With the first two of these matters 
this chapter is concerned. 


PACIFIC SETTLEMENT: FORMAL 
PEACE INSTRUMENTS 


From the convocation of the First Conference in 1889, the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes has been a major preoccupation of the Inter-American 
System. Efforts were made, first, to provide machinery for the settlement of 
different sorts of disputes; second, to strengthen commitments to use the ma- 
chinery provided; and last, to develop either a sequence or an aggregation 
of available methods—and the obligation to resort to them—which would 
leave no dispute unsettled. In the process the governments have run the 
gamut of arbitration, good offices, investigation, conciliation, and judicial 
settlement. 

In addition, on more than one occasion the Conferences themselves 
sought to, and to some extent did, play a role in connection with particular 
disputes. Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay proposed 
to the Second Conference (1901-2) that its President indicate to the two 
governments the Conference’s interest in the pacific settlement of the dis- 
pute between Colombia and Venezuela.° The Washington Conference of 
1929 and the Seventh Conference (1933) sought actively to contribute to 
the settlement of the Chaco dispute.® 


Arbitration. Considering the enthusiasm for arbitration at the turn of 
the century (as witness its role in the Hague Convention on Pacific Settle- 


5. Peru, El Péru en la conferencia internacional de México, 1901-1902 (Lima: Imprenta 
del Estado, 1903), pp. 15, 58 (text). Chile, in particular, opposed the proposition on the 
ground that its acceptance would have created a precedent for Conference discussion of the 
territorial problems resulting from the War of the Pacific. (La conferencia internacional 
de México [Mexico City: Tip. y Encuadernacién de Miller Hnos., 1902], pp. 52-53.) 

6. The Washington Conference set up a Committee of Neutrals which tried to bring 
the parties together, and the Montevideo Conference contributed to a cessation of 
hostilities for the time being. See Resolution LXIX, in International Conferences of 
American States, First Supplement, 1933-1940 (Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 1940), p. 84. At the Montevideo Conference, Secretary of State 
Hull believed that the delegates ought “to bring pressure to bear upon the two countries 
to find a solution to their difficulties. He was of the opinion that the question had no 
proper place on the floor of the Conference, that the League of Nations Commission at 
that time visiting Paraguay and Bolivia was the only body which had an authoritative 
mandate to act in the dispute, and that every action and move taken by the Conference or 
by the responsible representatives of the various governments in their separate capacities 
should be with a view to assisting the League of Nations Commission in arriving at a 
peaceful solution and in urging and pressing the two belligerent governments to accept it.” 
The Conference designated a subcommittee to consider ways of cooperating with the 
League Commission. (United States, Department of State, Report of the Delegates of the 
United States of America to the Seventh International Conference of American States... 
[Conference Series No. 19; Washington, D.C., 1934], p. 12.) 
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ment) ,” it is not surprising that the first efforts of the Western Hemisphere 
nations to develop machinery for peaceful settlement should have focused 
on that method for resolving disputes. 

The First Conference (1889-90) approved a Plan of Arbitration pre- 
sented by its Committee on General Welfare which required the arbitration 
of all disputes except those affecting the independence of the state. The 
treaty projected by the Plan was to remain in effect for twenty years and 
thereafter be subject to denunciation on one year’s notice. Interestingly 
enough, in the light of subsequent experience with ratification, the treaty 
called for exchange of ratifications prior to May 1, 1891.° 

Since no action had been taken to implement the Plan, the Second Con- 
ference (1901-2) drafted a Treaty on Compulsory Arbitration covering all 
controversies not settled by diplomacy (whether past or future) except for 
those involving the honor and independence of a party. The tribunal was to 
be either the Permanent Court of Arbitration at the Hague or a special in- 
stance, as the disputing parties might determine. In addition to arbitration, 
commissions of inquiry were to be used where the facts were at issue, and 
the parties agreed to have recourse to good offices or mediation if a dispute 
was likely to lead to war. The Treaty was signed by Argentina, Bolivia, the 
Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, and 
Uruguay; of these nine signatories, all but Argentina, Bolivia, and Paraguay 
deposited instruments or ratification,” and the Treaty went into effect in 


1903. 


7.A report presented by Argentina to the Second Conference noted that some of the 
Hispanic American Conferences mentioned in Chapter I had discussed arbitration, and 
that a number of American states had concluded arbitration treaties prior to 1889. See 
International American Conference (Second), Minutes and Documents (Mexico City: 
Oficina Impresora de Estampillas, 1902), p. 182, and Algunos datos sobre tratados de 
arbitraje y buenos oficios, celebrados por las naciones de América (Mexico City, 1901?) , 
PP. 3-32, 46. 

8.See International American Conference (First), Reports and Recommendations . 
(Ex. Doc. No. 224; Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1890), pp. 1-2, 
Minutes (Washington, D.C., 1890), pp. 689~716, 796. The resolution approving the Plan was 
adopted 11-1, with Mexico and Chile abstaining. (Ibid., p. 796.) The Chilean delegate was 
instructed not to accept compulsory arbitration (presumably because it would have given 
rise to the arbitration of various disputes resulting from the War of the Pacific) , but to 
prefer mediation. (Chile, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Memoria del Ministro de 
Relaciones Esteriores, Culto i Colonizacién presentada al Congreso nacional en 1890 
[Santiago: Imprenta Nacional, 1890], xxxiii.) Both Argentina and Brazil supported the 
plan. (Argentina, Ministerio del Interior, La politica internacional de la Nacién Argentina 
[Buenos Aires: Imprenta de la Camara de Diputados, 1946], p. 46.) 

g. International American Conference (Second) , Minutes and Documents, pp. 867-70. 

10. Pan American Union, Inter-American Treaties and Conventions; Signatures, Ratifi- 
cations, and Deposits with Explanatory Notes (Treaty Series No. g Rev. 1966; Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1966), Chart A. Peru continued to favor compulsory arbitration and Chile 
continued to oppose it because of the Tacna Arica dispute. The Brazilian delegate was 
instructed to support the arbitration of legal questions only, and that with the exception 
of questions involving the sovereignty, independence, and territorial integrity of any 
nation. On these positions, see: Peru, op. cit., pp. 18-21; Don Emilio Bello C., Memoria 
presentada al Departamento de Relaciones Exteriores por el Enviado Extraordinario y 
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At the time of the Second Conference, the issue of the forcible collection 
of contract debts was very much in the minds of some of the American gov- 
ernments. Meeting some months before the Argentine Foreign Minister, 
Louis M. Drago, enunciated his famous doctrine outlawing such activity," 
the Second Conference nevertheless drafted a Treaty of Arbitration for Pe- 
cuniary Claims calling for the arbitration of all such claims not adjusted by 
diplomacy. Again the tribunal was to be the Hague Court or a special in- 
stance, as the parties might decide. Concluded for five years, the Treaty was 
to be binding on the deposit of ratifications by five signatories with the gov- 
ernment of Mexico.” Signed by all of the American republics except Brazil, 
Cuba, Panama, and Venezuela, the Treaty was ratified by ten including the 
United States and therefore was effective for the period indicated.” 

Argentina, Bolivia, Mexico, Panama, Peru, the United States, and Uru- 
guay all wanted arbitration included in the agenda of the Third Conference 
(1906) .* Since basic national attitudes had not materially changed, and in 
anticipation of the Second Hague Conference convoked for 1907, the Third 
Conference merely extended the earlier Treaty on pecuniary claims, reaf- 
firmed adherence to the principle of arbitration, and resolved that the 
American republics represented at the Second Hague Conference work for 
the conclusion of a treaty of compulsory arbitration at that meeting.” 


Ministro Plenipotenciario de Chile en Mexico (Santiago: Imprenta Cervantes, 1902) , pp. 
34, 35» 58, 62 ff.; Chile, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Memoria ... presentada al 
Congreso Nacional de 1go2, 2 vols. (Santiago: Imprenta Cervantes, 1902) , I, 180-82; Brazil, 
Relatorio apresentado ao Presidente da Republica dos Estados Unidos do Brazil pelo 
Ministro de Estado das Relagoes Exteriores em 28 de Maio de 1902 (Rio de Janeiro: 
Imprensa Nacional, 1902) , pp. 21-22. 

11. The Drago Doctrine was enunciated in a note dated December 29, 1902, to the 
Argentine Minister in Washington, Martin Garcia Merou, and was motivated largely by 
the British and German blockade of Venezuela in their effort to collect sums due from that 
government. (Dr. Luis M. Drago, La Republica Argentina y el caso de Venezuela [Buenos 
Aires: Imprenta y Casa Editora de Coni Hermanos, 1903], pp. 1-7.) The Foreign Minister 
requested that the Argentine view be put before the U.S. Secretary of State. In sum, he 
concluded, “. . . el principio que quisiera ver reconocido, es el de que la deuda publica no 
puede dar lugar a la intervencién armada, ni menos a la ocupacién material del suelo de 
las naciones americanas por una potencia europea.” (Ibid., p. 7.) 

12. International American Conference (Second) , Minutes and Documents, pp. 853-55. 

13.Countries which signed but did not ratify were Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Haiti, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, and Uruguay. Ecuador ratified but failed to deposit its ratification. 
(Pan American Union, loc. cit.) 

14. Peru, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Congresos y conferencias internacionales 
en que ha tomado parte el Peru, por Ricardo Aranda, 5 vols. (Lima: Imprenta de la 
Revista, 1909), IV, 479, 508, 510. See also International American Conference (Third) , 
Comisién de Programa, Secretaria, Extracto de las ideas de los distintos paises de América 
con relacién al programa de la Tercera Conferencia Pan Americana de Rio de Janeiro, 
1906 (no publication data), pp. 1-8, 23, 25. This source indicates the nature of the 
conference action desired. See also United States, Department of State, Report of the 
Delegates of the United States to the Third International Conference of the American 
States... (59th Cong. 2d sess., Doc. 365; Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1907) , pp. 41-42. 

15. The International Conferences of American States, 1889-1928, ed. James Brown 
Scott (New York: Oxford University Press, 1931), p. 124. 
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The Second Hague Conference perfected machinery for arbitration, but 
failed to make it compulsory. Certain American states therefore remained 
hopeful that the American states might go further.*° The Fourth Conference 
(1910) , however, made no progress with respect to arbitration in general, 
although it did conclude a new treaty providing for the arbitration of pecu- 
niary claims on the same basis as the earlier conventions.’ While a number 
of countries concluded bilateral general arbitration treaties (among them 
the Root and Taft-Knox treaties) , efforts to conclude an inter-American 
treaty of compulsory arbitration for the moment remained fruitless. The 
Fifth Conference (1923) got no further than a somewhat indirect reaffirma- 
tion of the desirability of arbitration.’* Finally, however, the Sixth Confer- 
ence (1928) resolved that a conference should be held in Washington 
within a year to consider the pacific settlement of both justiciable and non- 
justiciable disputes.”° 

One of the problems with earlier arbitration treaties had been the tend- 
ency to exempt from arbitration disputes affecting the independence, sover- 
eignty, honor, domestic affairs, or “vital interests’ of the signatories. The 
General Treaty of Arbitration concluded at the Washington Conference of 
1929 limited the exceptions to disputes falling within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of a party or affecting the rights of third states. With these exceptions, 
the signatories undertook to arbitrate the same categories of questions as fell 
within the jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
namely: (1) questions of treaty interpretation; (2) questions of interna- 
tional law; (3) the existence of facts which, if established, would represent a 
breach of international obligation; and (4) the reparation to be made for 
such a breach.” The practical difficulty with the Treaty derived from the 
very paucity of exceptions; this led a number of governments to sign the 
Treaty with reservations designed to insure that what they regarded as the 
vital interests of their respective countries did not fall under the obligation 
to arbitrate. (Of the twenty signatories, fourteen signed with reserva- 
tions) .* So obvious was the difficulty that the Conference concluded an Ad- 
ditional Protocol on Progressive Arbitration, the purport of which was to 


16. Among them, Peru. Peru was anxious to have the topic included in the program of 
the Fourth Conference. 

17.See International American Conference (Fourth) , Anexos, resoluciones y conven- 
ciones (Buenos Aires: Est. Grafico de A. de Martino, 1911) , pp. 575-80. 

18. International American Conference (Fifth), Actas de las sesiones plenarias, 2 vols. 
(Santiago: Imprenta Universitaria, 1923, 1925), II, 343-45. See also Lucio M. Morena 
Quintana, “La Quinta Conferencia Panamericana,” Revista de la Facultad de Derecho y 
Ciencias Sociales, 1924, pp. 693-94. 

19. The question of what is “‘justiciable” and what is not has long been disputed. In 
general, however, the term refers to disputes which presumably can be resolved by 
applying to them the principles of law. 

20. Art. 1. For text of the treaty, see International Conferences of American States, pp. 
458-61. 

21. Those which did not were Brazil, Cuba, Haiti, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru. (Pan 
American Union, op. cit., Chart B.) 
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permit any signatory to abandon its reservations, whenever it was prepared 
to do so, without consulting the other signatories.” 

The Seventh Conference (1933) and the Inter-American Conference for 
the Maintenance of Peace (1936) urged the signatories to ratify the General 
Treaty,” while the Buenos Aires Conference sent to the Committee of Ex- 
perts on the Codification of International Law, for study and report to the 
Eighth Conference, an Argentine proposal for an Additional Protocol de- 
signed to eliminate some of the reservations which tended to vitiate the 
General Treaty.** The Eighth Conference (1938) came back to the question 
of compulsory arbitration, as did the Rio Conference—in requesting the 
Ninth Conference to consider the matter.” By and large, however, begin- 
ning with the Seventh Conference in 1933, arbitration tended to be treated 
as one of a spectrum of devices for pacific settlement rather than as a thing 
apart. 


Inquiry. The American republics discovered the utility of international 
fact-finding in connection with pacific settlement after the 1899 Hague Con- 
vention on Pacific Settlement had included it among available procedures 
and after such fact-finding in the Dogger Bank case of 1904-5 had clearly 
pointed the way to a settlement. The United States had become most enthu- 
siastic about the method, concluding a number of agreements providing not 
only for investigation but for a “cooling-off” period in connection with it.” 

At the inter-American level, the idea of inquiry was the basis of the 
Treaty to Avoid or Prevent Conflicts between the American States.?* The 
1923 Gondra Treaty (to give it its more popular name) was signed at the 
Fifth Conference (1923) by all of the delegations and eventually ratified by 
all except Argentina. Under this Treaty, the parties agreed to submit to 
investigation and report by a Commission of Inquiry all controversies of 
whatever nature arising between signatories and not settled by diplomacy or 


22.Signed by the same countries which had signed the General Treaty, the Protocol 
was ratified by only half of them. (Loc. cit.) 

23. Seventh Conference, Resolution IV, and Buenos Aires Peace Conference, Resolution 
III (International Conferences of American States, First Supplement, pp. 19, 143) . 

24. Argentina, Ministerio del Interior, op. cit., p. 271. 

25. Uruguay presented a draft convention on arbitration and judicial settlement to the 
Eighth Conference, while Argentina proposed a draft convention on forcible collection of 
contract debts. See International American Conference (Eighth), Diario de sesiones 
(Lima: Talleres Graficos ‘“Torres Aguirre,” 1939), pp. 140-42, 293. Resolution X of the 
Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Continental Peace and Security (Rio 
de Janeiro, 1947) recommended: “That at the Ninth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States to be held shortly at Bogota, there be studied with a view to approval, 
institutions which may give effectiveness to a pacific system of security and among them 
compulsory arbitration for any dispute which may endanger peace and which is not of a 
juridical nature.” (Final Act [Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union], p. 4.) 

26. The Wilson-Bryan treaties concluded shortly before the outbreak of World War I. 

27. International Conference of American States (Fifth), Verbatim Record, 2 vols. 
(Santiago de Chile: Imprenta Universitaria, 1923, 1925), II, 307-15. 
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submitted to arbitration. The sole exceptions were “questions affecting con- 
stitutional provisions” and those already settled by other treaties. The parties 
agreed not to mobilize or otherwise prepare for hostilities, or engage in hos- 
tile acts, until the Commission had reported or the cooling-off period had 
expired.** Any party to the dispute could request the setting up of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry by addressing itself to one of two Permanent Commis- 
sions located, respectively, in Montevideo and Washington.” The Perma- 
nent Commission applied to had the duty of notifying the other party or 
parties to the dispute, at which time the disputants were to take the neces- 
sary steps to establish the Commission of Inquiry for the dispute in ques- 
tion. The Commissions of Inquiry were to consist of five persons, two se- 
lected by each side and the fifth by agreement.*° The Commission of Inquiry 
was to report within a year of its appointment, and by majority vote. The 
report of the Commission was not to be binding; each disputant was to re- 
cover full liberty of action with respect to the controversy six months after 
the report had been received.” 


Good Offices and Mediation. Inquiry was an excellent supplement to ar- 
bitration, but the combination left loopholes which, in the estimation of the 
American governments (or most of them) , needed to be plugged. The First 
Hague Conference had established the principle that an offer of good offices 
was not to be regarded as intervention or as an unfriendly act. As noted 
above, the Second Conference Arbitration Treaty had mentioned good 
offices and mediation in respect to disputes likely to lead to war. Nothing 
more was heard of these procedures, however, until the Seventh Conference 
(1933) - In Resolution XXXVI, the latter Conference reiterated the Hague 
principle that neither good offices nor mediation should ever be regarded as 
an unfriendly act. On the other hand, according to the Resolution, they 
should not be used when the parties to a dispute were attempting settlement 
under existing treaties.** 

The Buenos Aires Conference for the Maintenance of Peace carried 
these procedures further by concluding an Inter-American Treaty on Good 
Offices and Mediation which was somewhat unusual. Borrowing from the 
Hague panel of arbitrators, the Treaty provided that the parties might re- 
sort to the good offices or mediation of a prominent citizen of any of the 


28. Art. 1. 

2g. Arts. 2, 3. The Permanent Commissions were to consist of the three senior diplomats 
accredited to Uruguay or the United States, respectively. 

go. The fifth member was to preside over the Commission, and might not be a national 
of either party. If unable to agree on the fifth member, the appointment was to be made 
by one of the American Presidents, whose selection was outlined in considerable detail. 
(Art. 4.) 31. Arts. 5-7. 

32. International Conferences of American States, First Supplement, p. 65. This Resolu- 
tion was proposed by the United States. See United States, Department of State, Report of 
the Delegates . . . to the Seventh International Conference, p. 9. 
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American nations whenever a dispute proved unresponsive to diplomatic 
settlement. A list of such persons was to be compiled by the Pan American 
Union from two names submitted by each of the American governments. 
When the procedure was to be used, the mediator was to be chosen from the 
list by agreement of the parties. If the parties could not agree on a name, 
each was to select one person from the list and the two so chosen were to se- 
lect the mediator.** While the device suggested that the governments might 
have greater confidence in individuals than in other governments, it had 
real potential in a situation in which commitments to pacific settlement 
were scattered and unreliable. 


Conciliation. ‘The Washington Conference on Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion took the first real step to provide the Inter-American System with a pro- 
cedure for conciliating disputes not susceptible of arbitration. In the Gen- 
eral Convention on Inter-American Conciliation, the Conference built on 
the Gondra Treaty by giving both the Permanent Commissions of Washing- 
ton and Montevideo and the ad hoc Commissions of Inquiry the right to 
offer solutions as well as to investigate the facts of any given controversy.™ 
The General Convention was signed by all of the American republics ex- 
cept Argentina (which did not attend the Conference) , and ratified eventu- 
ally by all of the signatories except Bolivia and Costa Rica. For some reason, 
however, the American governments appeared to find the Convention inad- 
equate. There was a growing feeling that what was needed was a body al- 
ready in existence when a dispute arose, and ready to act immediately with 
respect to it. At the same time the unwillingness to give conciliatory powers 
to the Governing Board of the Pan American Union—and thereby to assim- 
ilate it in function to the Council of the League of Nations—meant that 
some other device would have to be found. It was found by the Seventh 
Conference in 1933 in providing in the Additional Protocol to the General 
Convention of Inter-American Conciliation that instead of setting up Com- 
missions of Inquiry and Conciliation after a dispute had arisen, each signa- 
tory should establish such commissions with all other signatories at once, 
and thus bring into existence a network of commissions which could be re- 
sorted to as soon as a dispute might arise.** The trouble was, obviously, that 


33. Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, Tratados yy convenciones 
(Buenos Aires, 1936) , no page number. For an English text, see International Conferences 
of American States, First Supplement, pp. 199-201. The Treaty was to remain in effect 
indefinitely, but could be denounced on one year’s notice to the Pan American Union. 
Signed by all of the twenty-one American republics, it was ratified by only fourteen. 

34. The Permanent Commissions were authorized to attempt conciliation pending the 
formation of the ad hoc Commission of Inquiry and Conciliation. For the text of this 
agreement, see International Conferences of American States, pp. 455-57- 

35. For the text of the Additional Protocol, see International Conferences of American 
States, First Supplement, pp. 120-21. The commissions were to be set up by notifying the 
Pan American Union of the national appointees; the Governing Board was to take steps to 
bring about the designation of the fifth member in each case. (Arts. 4, 5.) 
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the procedure was top-heavy; a great many appointments were to be made 
to a great many commissions, and it went without saying that there would 
be difficulty in keeping so much machinery ready for use in an emergency— 
as indeed proved to be the case. 

In the interval between the Washington Conference and the adoption of 
the Additional Protocol, the conciliation picture had been complicated by 
the signature in October 1933 (three months before the Seventh Confer- 
ence) , of the Anti-War Treaty of Non-Aggression and Conciliation, com- 
monly referred to as the Saavedra Lamas Pact. Argentina had not been 
represented at the Washington Conference, and had therefore not partici- 
pated in the efforts of the Committee of Neutrals set up by that Conference 
to seek an end to the Chaco conflict. Nonetheless, it was much concerned 
with the war between two of its neighbors (Bolivia and Paraguay) . For this 
reason, and in an effort to amplify existing methods of pacific settlement, vi- 
talize the Kellogg-Briand Pact and harmonize it with the Locarno Treaty 
and the League Covenant, Foreign Minister Saavedra Lamas drafted an 
agreement which was open to the adherence of non-American powers and 
which he hoped might become universally binding.*® The Pact contained 
the usual obligation to settle disputes peacefully, condemned aggressive war, 
and provided for the nonrecognition of territorial conquest. Conciliation 
commissions reminiscent of those provided for in existing treaties were set 
up, but the obligation to conciliate was narrowed by excluding certain top- 
ics which were subject to conciliation under the General Convention. The 
confusion created by the Pact arose from two things—its relationship to ex- 
isting agreements and the provisions of Article 3. 

The Saavedra Lamas Treaty provided that it should not replace existing 
treaties. But since Argentina and several other countries had not ratified the 
General Convention, disputes between Convention parties and those states 
would come under the new Pact provided that they had ratified the latter.*” 
Disputes between states ratifying the General Convention, however, would 
be handled under that agreement. The confusions of Article 3 were multi- 


36. “Como consecuencia de las gestiones pacifistas realizadas por Argentina, Brasil, Chile 
y Péru, y la Comisiédn de Neutrales ante los gobiernos de Bolivia y Paraguay con el fin de 
que el conflicto entre ambos suscitado tenga solucién pacifica, la Cancilleria argentina 
elabora el proyecto de Tratado Antibélico Sudamericano (no agresién y conciliacién) . Este 
pacto traduce acabadamente el sentimiento pacifista primordialmente americano, busca la 
unidad de las veintiuna naciones continentales, y de ser posible, imponerlo universalmente; 
no lesiona ni afecta ninguno de los tratados 0 pactos preexistentes y aflade un instrumento 
mas de pacificacién porque aspira a vigorizar el Pacto Briand-Kellogg y armonizarlo con 
los de Locarno y con el de la Sociedad de las Naciones, en el deseo de excluir toda reserva 
por parte de sus signatarios. En realidad, es un pacto continental que por la bondad y 
previsién de sus clausulas puede ser mundialmente aceptado por los Estados amantes de la 
paz.” (Argentina, Ministerio del Interior, op. cit., p. 272.) 

37. Argentina ratified the Saavedra Lamas Pact but not the General Convention. Bolivia 
was in the same position as regards the Convention; if it ratified the Pact, controversies of 
other states with that country would also come under that instrument. 
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ple, combining as it did an obligation to adopt “a common and solidary at- 
titude”’ as neutrals while bringing permissible political, legal, and economic 
pressure to bear without resorting either to diplomatic or armed interven- 
tion.*® 

By the end of 1933 inter-American “peace instruments” included, then, 
treaties providing for arbitration, inquiry, mediation, and conciliation. That 
they had not been sufficiently widely ratified was indicated by the Seventh 
Conference call for ratification of all existing treaties of pacific settlement. 
Equally unhappy was the manifest necessity, if a dispute should arise, of 
looking over the existing treaties in an effort to find one or more to which 
the contesting countries were party.*° The various efforts to consolidate the 
obligations assumed under existing conventions were designed to solve this 
difficulty. 


Consolidation of Peace Instruments. This effort to bring together the 
obligations and to obtain their acceptance by all of the states of the region 


38. Professor Charles G. Fenwick points out that Article 3 of the Pact “expressed the 
concern of the contracting parties for the maintenance of peace; and to that end they were 
to adopt ‘in their character as neutrals a common and solidary attitude’ and to exercise the 
political, juridical or economic means authorized by international law. But while bringing 
the influence of public opinion to bear, they were in no case to resort to intervention, 
either diplomatic or armed; subject, however, to the attitude that might be incumbent on 
them by virtue of other collective treaties to which the contracting parties were signato- 
ries.” (The Organization of American States [Washington, D.C., privately printed, 1963], 
pp- 180-81.) The eminent Peruvian publicist, Dr. Alberto Ulloa, pointed out: 

El articulo III, caracteristico de la mesura con que ha sido redactado el Pacto, 
contiene una contradiccién profunda. Autoriza, de una parte, el empleo de los medios 
politicos, juridicos 0 econédmicos admitidos por el Derecho Internacional, como 
instrumento de presién contra los Estados agresores 0 que quieran hacer adquisi- 
ciones territoriales por la violencia; pero limita, de otra parte, estos instrumentos 
mediante la declaracién de que los Estados contratantes ‘no recurriran en ningun 
caso a la intervencién diplomatica o armada’ aun cuando dejando a salvo los deberes 
que puedan corresponderles en virtud de otros compromisos colectivos. Y como estos 
deberes estan contenidos con mucha mayor amplitud en articulo 16 del Pacto de la 
Liga de las Naciones, resulta necesariamente el Pacto Anti-bélico menos avanzado que 
aquel y, por razon de su posteridad, debilitandolo politicamente. 

Ademas la calidad de neutrales que el articulo II asigna a los Estados contra- 
tantes, es incompatible, dentro del concepto tradicional y mas comunmente difun- 
dido de la neutralidad, con las medidas politicas, jurfdicas y econémicas que 
preconizan y que se concilian con las ideas de prescindencia y de igualdad de 
tratamiento para todos los beligerentes que constituyen la esencia de aquel 
concepto. ... 

Informes del Asesor Técnico-Juridico 1934-1940 (Lima: Ministerio de Relaciones Exte- 
riores, 1940) , No. 144, pp. 71-72. See also Ricardo J. Alfaro, Panorama internacional de 
America (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1938) , pp. 50-52. 

39. Resolution IV called for signature, ratification, and adherence not only to the 
General Treaty of Arbitration but also to the Gondra Treaty, the Kellogg-Briand Pact, the 
Inter-American Conciliation Convention, and the Saavedra Lamas Pact. 

40. Professor Fenwick reports that the United States agreed to adhere to the Saavedra 
Lamas Treaty in return for Argentine efforts to improve the ratification record of the 
other treaties. (Op. cit., p. 181.) 
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goes back to the Seventh Conference, at which the Mexican delegation pre- 
sented a Peace Code which not only consolidated the provisions relating to 
arbitration, conciliation, inquiry, and so on, but also provided for the crea- 
tion of an Inter-American Court of Justice. In Resolution XXXV, the Sev- 
enth Conference asked the Pan American Union to send copies of the Peace 
Code to the governments for study, which, of course, was done.” 

The convocation of the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace (Buenos Aires, 1936) offered the opportunity to carry consolida- 
tion further. That Conference referred a revised text of the Peace Code to 
the Committee of Experts for the Codification of International Law for con- 
sideration in connection with the preparation of a draft on the coordination 
of peace instruments which was to be submitted to the Eighth Conference.** 
It referred various proposals for the creation of an inter-American court to 
the Governing Board of the Pan American Union for study and report to 
the same Conference.** Not least, it asked Colombia and the Dominican Re- 
public, both of which had presented proposals on the creation of a League 
of American Nations, to consult with each other and with other interested 
nations for the purpose of formulating a combined report which might also 
be submitted to the Eighth Conference.** In addition, however, the Confer- 
ence both sought to come to grips immediately with the problem (by con- 
cluding a Convention to Coordinate, Extend and Assure the Fulfillment of 
the Existing Treaties Between the American States) ** and to provide addi- 
tional procedures. 

Of the new agreements, the Convention for the Maintenance, Preserva- 
tion and Re-establishment of Peace provided for consultation in the event of 
threat of war with a view to preventing it and “finding and adopting meth- 
ods of peaceful cooperation.” Consultation in case of actual war was to have 
as its object “a method of peaceful collaboration” and, if the war be extra- 


41.See Mexico, Septima Conferencia Internacional Americana; Memorial general y 
actuacion de la delegacién de México . . . , 3 vols. (Mexico: Imprenta de la Secretaria de 
Relaciones Exteriores, 1934) , [II], Appendix A (Estudios, informes, iniciativas y documen- 

tos diversos presentados en la conferencia por la delegacién de México) , pp. 329-59. See 
-also Pan American Union, Juridical Division, Improvement and Coordination of Inter- 
American Peace Instruments, 5 vols. (Washington, D.C., 1941-43). The Peace Code was 
_ drafted by Alfonso Reyes and Manuel J. Sierra. 
. 42.Pan American Union, Director General, Report on the Activities of the Pan 
| American Union, 1933-1938 (Washington, D.C., 1938) , pp. 73-74. 

43.Resolution XXVIII (International Conferences of American States, First Supple- 
_ ment, p. 161). 

44. Resolution IV (ibid., p. 144). The projects in question included a Costa Rican 

proposal presented to the Fifth Conference; a Colombian draft presented to the Sixth 
_ Conference; the Mexican proposal included in the Peace Code; and proposals by Panama 
and Peru presented to the Buenos Aires Peace Conference. (Ibid., p. 144 n.) 
45- Resolution X (ibid., pp. 147-48) . 
| 46. For the text of this convention, see Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance 
_of Peace, Tratados y convenciones (unpaged) , or International Conferences of American 
. States, First Supplement, pp. 192-97. 
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continental, to “preserve the peace of the American continent.’’*7 A Conven- 
tion on the Prevention of Controversies provided for the establishment of 
permanent bilateral mixed commissions with the task of studying possible 
future controversies in order to eliminate them.** The ‘Treaty on Good 
Offices and Mediation, already mentioned, for the first time added these 
modes of settlement to the ever-growing list. 

In the Convention to Coordinate, Extend, and Assure the Fulfillment of 
the Existing Treaties Between the American States, the parties reaffirmed 
the obligations undertaken in the treaties concluded earlier, and agreed that 
the consultations provided for in the Convention for the Maintenance, Pres- 
ervation and Re-establishment of Peace should have the object “through the 
tender of friendly good offices and of mediation” to assist disputants to fulfill 
their obligations under those treaties. They agreed not to resort to war for a 
maximum of six months while the consultation called for in the event of 
threat of war by the Convention for the Maintenance, Preservation and 
Reestablishment of Peace was going on. They agreed that in the event of a 
dispute between signatories, the parties would seek to settle by means of di- 
rect negotiation, mediation, inquiry, conciliation, arbitration, or judicial 
settlement in line with whatever treaties the parties might be bound by. Ad- 
ditional provisions covered action in case a settlement should not be 
reached.*® While seeking to expand the effective coverage of earlier treaties 


47. For text, see International Conferences of American States, First Supplement, pp. 
189-90. 48. Ibid., pp. 197-99. 
49. To wit: 

(a) They shall, in accordance with the terms of the Treaty of Non-Aggression and 
Conciliation (Saavedra Lamas Treaty), adopt in their character as neutrals a 
common and solidary attitude; and shall consult immediately with one another, and 
take cognizance of the outbreak of hostilities in order to determine either jointly or 
individually, whether such hostilities shall be regarded as constituting a state of war 
so as to call into effect the provisions of the present Convention. 

(b) It is understood that, in regard to the question whether hostilities actually in 
progress constitute a state of war, each of the High Contracting Parties shall reach a 
prompt decision. In any event, should hostilities be actually in progress between two 
or more of the Contracting Parties, or between two or more signatory States not at the 
time parties to this Convention by reason of failure to ratify it, each Contracting 
Party shall take notice of the situation and shall adopt such an attitude as would be 
consistent with other multilateral treaties to which it is a party or in accordance with 
its municipal legislation... . 

Article 6—Without prejudice to the universal principles of neutrality provided 
for in the case of an international war outside of America and without affecting the 
duties contracted by those American States members of the League of Nations, the 
High Contracting Parties reaffirm their loyalty to the principles enunciated in the 
five agreements referred to in Article I, and they agree that in the case of an 
outbreak of hostilities or threat of an outbreak of hostilities between two or more of 
them, they shall, through consultation, immediately endeavor to adopt in their 
character as neutrals a common and solidary attitude, in order to discourage or 
prevent the spread or prolongation of hostilities. 

With this object, and having in mind the diversity of cases and circumstances, 
they may consider the imposition of prohibitions or restrictions on the sale or 
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as well as to provide for a degree of joint action in behalf of peace, the 
Treaty notably did not consolidate existing agreements in the sense of out- 
lining in a single instrument either the procedures to be used in connection 
with different sorts of disputes or the commitment to use them. What it did 
do was to connect the device of consultation to the obligations already en- 
tered into in the hope that the consultative procedure could be used to 
bring pressure to bear on disputing states to use the procedures of settle- 
ment to which they were already committed. It still remained necessary, 
however, should a dispute arise, to check the commitments of the states con- 
cerned to discover what instruments were applicable. (For this purpose the 
Treaty Charts published by the Legal Division of the Pan American Union 
were an authoritative and useful guide.) The real task of coordinating 
peace instruments remained to be carried out. 

The Eighth Conference (Lima, 1938) discussed consolidation at some 
length, having received a number of coordination projects.” Noting that the 
American governments had still not had sufficient opportunity to express 
their views and that after that was achieved, a technical job would still need 
to be done, the Conference in Resolution XV referred the Peace Code and 
other projects with the same end to the Pan American Union for classifica- 
tion and transmission to the governments for their reaction. The govern- 
ments were requested to convey their observations promptly to the Pan 
American Union. The Pan American Union was then to send the projects 
and the observations to the International Conference of American Jurists; 
this group was to draft a definitive Peace Code. The Jurists were to report 
progress to the Ninth Conference.” Resolution XIV referred joint Colom- 
bian and Dominican Republic drafts on an American League of Nations 
also to the Conference of Jurists with the request that a report be made to 
the same Conference.” 

In due course the Juridical Committee prepared a five-volume study cov- 
ering the items referred to the Conference of Jurists for Study.** Meanwhile, 


shipment of arms, munitions and implements of war, loans or other financial help to 
the states in conflict, in accordance with the municipal legislation of the High 
Contracting Parties, and without detriment to their obligations derived from other 
treaties to which they are or may become parties. 

For full text, see ibid., pp. 192-96. 

50. These included the modifications of the revised Peace Code submitted by the 
Committee of Experts as well as a U.S. project on the Consolidation of American Peace 
Agreements. 

51. International American Conference (Eighth) , Final Act (Lima: Torres Aguirre, 
[1938]) , pp. 32-34. 

52. Text, International Conferences of American States, First Supplement, p. 243. 

53. Op. cit. Volume I contained both a report on the drafts of projects presented to the 
Eighth Conference and a comparative study of those documents. Volume II contained the 
texts of all of the drafts. Volume III included the texts of all inter-American peace 
instruments. Volume IV was devoted to texts on the establishment of a League of Ameri- 
can Nations. Volume V contained the texts of documents relating to the definition of an 
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of course, World War II had intervened and it became difficult to convene 
the Conference of Jurists. On May 6, 1943, the Governing Board therefore 
asked the Inter-American Juridical Committee to draft a coordinated peace 
instrument; any new principles the Committee might wish to include were 
to be placed in a separate draft. 

The Committee carried out its mandate, on March 6, 1944, producing 
two drafts—one representing simply a coordination of existing commit- 
ments and the other a freer draft. ‘The first the Committee designated as the 
“Coordination Draft” and the second as the “Alternative Treaty.”** The Co- 
ordination Draft was by definition what might be called a “patch job.” In 
contrast, the Alternative Treaty sought to provide an orderly series of steps 
ranging from good offices and mediation to arbitration to investigation and 
conciliation, to which all controversies would be subject. Justiciable dis- 
putes were to be arbitrated; a panel of arbitrators comparable to the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration was proposed. Improvements were suggested in 
the designation and operation of the Commissions of Investigation and Con- 
ciliation, and consultation was given a fuller role in pacific settlement. Arti- 
cle 26 of the Alternative Treaty provided that if 


good offices and mediation [should] fail, the procedure of consultation 
shall then be directed to determine which of the Parties is responsible 
for the breakdown of the prescribed procedures of pacific settlement, and 
what measures must be taken to maintain law and order and to insure 
an equitable settlement of the controversy.” 


Duly conveyed to the governments, the two drafts were superseded when 
the Chapultepec Conference (1945), on the initiative of Mexico, directed 
the Juridical Committee to prepare a new draft which would embody the 
principle of progression of the Committee’s Alternative Treaty but which 
would also take into consideration the earlier draft prepared by the Com- 
mittee of Experts for the Codification of International Law, the revised 


aggressor and the application of sanctions, presented to the Eighth Conference and 
referred by it to the Conference of Jurists in Resolution XXIV. 

54. Professor Fenwick, for many years a member of the Committee, notes in connection 
with the Coordination Draft, that it “presented no special difficulty except that of 
reconciling certain provisions of both the Anti-War Treaty of 1933 and the Buenos Aires 
Convention of 1936 with other provisions of the same treaties as well as with the 
provisions of other treaties. For example, how could the obligation of the contracting 
parties to ‘adopt in their character as neutrals a common and solidary attitude’ in the 
event that hostilities should break out between two of their number, as set forth in the 
Anti-War Treaty, be reconciled with the reaffirmation of the sanctity of treaty obligations 
and the condemnation of acts of aggression, both of which implied an obligation to make 
some distinction between the aggressor and the victim of aggression? The report of the 
Committee, therefore, gave warning of the doubtful character of the obligations of the two 
treaties in respect to a ‘common and solidary attitude’ as neutrals, if that position was to 
imply the application of the traditional law of neutrality.” (Op. cit., p. 185.) 

55- Quoted in ibid., p. 186. For the texts of the two drafts, see Pan American Union, 
Governing Board, Executive Committee on Postwar Problems, Pan American Postwar 
Organization (Washington, D.C., 1944) , pp. 49-71. 
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Peace Code, the U.S. draft submitted to the Eighth Conference, and perti- 
nent resolutions of the 1945 Conference.** This third draft was submitted to 
the governments in the course of time, but it was a fourth draft which, sent 
to the governments November 18, 1947, was the foundation for the Pact of 
Bogota adopted at the Ninth Conference.” 


The Pact of Bogota. The Ninth Conference (1948) had before it not 
only the draft just mentioned, but also provisions for pacific settlement sub- 
mitted by the Governing Board as a part of the Draft Organic Pact which 
was the basis of discussion of the eventual OAS Charter. Also available, of 
course, were the earlier drafts of the Juridical Committee and the documen- 
tation emanating from earlier Conferences. In Committee I of the Confer- 
ence, two basically different positions were manifested. One group of states 
favored a system “based on the theory that a self-contained system of pacific 
procedures should be evolved which would ensure settlement by such means 
alone,’** and which left consultation out of the picture. This was the posi- 
tion exemplified by the 1947 Juridical Committee draft. The other group fa- 
vored the latitude afforded by the provisions of the Governing Board draft. 
These would have made obligatory the submission of legal disputes to arbi- 
tration or judicial settlement, but have left a variety of methods open for 
the settlement of non-justiciable disputes. In order to ensure that this free- 
dom of action did not result in procrastination and the endangering of 
peace, Meetings of Consultation (provisionally, Governing Board consulta- 
tion) were authorized to suggest methods of settlement when the disputing 
parties could not agree and the dispute threatened to reach the point of 
hostilities.** As noted above, the Juridical Committee draft served as the 
basis of the text finally adopted. 


56. Text: Conferencias internacionales americanas, segundo suplemento, 1945-1954 
(Washington, D.C.: Legal Department of the Pan American Union, 1956), pp. 51-52. See 
also Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace, op. cit., IV, 47-49. 

57. Dr. José Joaquin Caicedo Castilla, El Panamericanismo (Buenos Aires: Roque 
Depalma Editor, 1961) , pp. 245-48, discusses these various drafts in some detail from the 
standpoint of the Colombian member of the Inter-American Juridical Committee. Profes- 
sor Fenwick points out that in the definitive draft, the use of consultation was dropped in 
favor of requiring arbitration or judicial settlement as the final instance for all disputes 
except those relating to domestic questions. (Op. cit., p. 187.) 

58. William Sanders, “Organization of American States,” International Conciliation, No. 
442 (June 1948), p. 401. 

59.Ibid., pp. 400-401. See also Fenwick, op. cit., pp. 187-88; Mexico, Secretaria de 
Relaciones Exteriores, México en la IX Conferencia Internacional Americana (Mexico 
City, 1948) , pp. 98-102; Chile, Ministerio de Relaciones, Memoria . . . correspondiente al 
ano 1954 (Santiago: Vera y Gianini, 1959) , pp. 12-13; Argentina, Ministerio de Relaciones 
Exteriores y Culto, La Republica Argentina en la IX Conferencia Internacional Americana 
(Buenos Aires, 1949), pp. 20-21, 237-38; Brazil, Ministerio das Relagdes Exteriores, 1X 
Conferéncia Internacional Americana; Relatério do chefe da Delegagao do Brasil . . . (Rio 
de Janeiro: Imprensa Nacional, 1948) , pp. 38-46. For the U.S. position, see International 
American Conference (Ninth), Diario (Bogota: Imprenta del Banco de la Republica, 
1948) , pp. 312-14. For an excellent summary of the attitudes of the several countries in 
Tespect to particular provisions of the Pact, see Fenwick, op. cit., pp. 189-91. 
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As approved by the Ninth Conference, Chapter I of the Inter-American 
Treaty on Pacific Settlement (Pact of Bogota) commits the parties to settle 
all disputes without resort to force and to submit inter-American disputes to 
regional settlement before referring them to the United Nations.” The only 
disputes excepted from pacific settlement are those within the domestic ju- 
risdiction of a party and those already settled by treaty, arbitral award, or 
judicial decision.*’ Chapter II defines good offices and mediation, and pro- 
vides that either one or more governments or a private citizen, as agreed by 
the parties, may mediate. If mediation is tried and fails, the parties are to re- 
sort promptly to other procedures outlined in the Treaty.” Investigation 
and conciliation are handled in Chapter III as a combined procedure. Still 
avoiding conciliation by a permanent organ of the OAS, the Pact provides 
that a party wishing to use this procedure may request the OAS Council to 
convoke a Commission of Investigation and Conciliation.“ The commis- 
sion in each instance is to consist of two appointees (only one of whom may 
be its own national) designated by each party, and a fifth chosen by agree- 
ment. These commissions were conceived of as permanent (as in the Gen- 
eral Convention) and hence available for use when disputes arise. In the 
absence of such a commission, the parties are to set up a commission by 
selecting conciliators from a panel maintained by the Pan American Union 
on the basis of government appointment.” If only the facts are in dispute, the 
commission is to limit itself to investigation; otherwise, it is to try to bring 
the parties together on an agreed solution.” Whether or not the commis- 
sion succeeds in settling the dispute, a report is to be made within six 
months unless the parties extend the period.®* If agreement is reached, the 
report is limited to the agreement unless the parties decide to the contrary. 


Go. Arts. 1, 2. The text of the treaty may be found in International American 
Conference (Ninth), Actas y documentos, 7 vols. (Bogota: Ministerio de Relaciones 
Exteriores, 1953) , VI, 83-94. It may also be found in Inter-American Institute of Inter- 
national Legal Studies, The Inter-American System; Its Development and Strengthening 
(Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: Oceana Publications, Inc., 1966), pp. 387-98. 

61. Arts. 5, 6. Under Article 3, “The order of the pacific procedures established in the 
present Treaty does not signify that the parties may not have recourse to the procedure 
which they consider most appropriate in each case, or that they should use all these 
procedures, or that any of them have preference over others except as expressly provided.” 
Under Article 7, the parties agree not to attempt diplomatic protection of citizens ‘or ap- 
peal on their behalf to an international instance until local remedies have been exhausted. 
In the event of armed attack, the fact that disputes are in process of pacific settlement is 
not to “be ground for delaying the exercise of the right of individual or collective self- 
defense, as provided for in the Charter of the United Nations.” (Art. 8.) 62. Art. 13. 

63. “Once the request to convoke the Commission has been received, the controversy 
between the parties shall immediately be suspended, and the parties shall refrain from any 
act that might make conciliation more difficult. To that end, at the request of one of the 
parties, the Council of the Organization of American States may, pending the convocation 
of the Commission, make appropriate recommendations to the parties.” (Art. 16, par. 2.) 

64.See Arts. 17-19. Where more than two countries are involved in a dispute, states 
holding similar positions are to be regarded as one party. (Art. 21.) 

65. Arts, 22, 26. 66. Arts. 27, 25. 
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If not, the report is to summarize the proceedings and is to be published 
after six months unless the parties agree to the contrary.” 

If conciliation fails and the parties have not agreed to arbitrate under 
Chapter IV, either may take the dispute to the International Court of Jus- 
tice, whether or not it is a legal one as defined by Article 36(2) of the 
Court’s statute. For legal disputes, the Court is regarded as having compul- 
sory jurisdiction.” If the parties cannot agree as to the Court’s jurisdiction, 
the Court is to decide. If the Court decides that it lacks jurisdiction because 
the dispute involves a domestic question, is res judicata, or involves nation- 
als who have not exhausted local remedies, the dispute is to be declared ter- 
minated.” If the Court determines that it lacks jurisdiction for any other 
reason, the parties are bound to submit the dispute to arbitration.” Arbitra- 
tion is made available under Chapter V for both legal and non-legal dis- 
putes, and may be resorted to by agreement of the parties at any point in 
the controversy and not simply as a final proceeding to be utilized only after 
the Court has failed to take jurisdiction. The important thing, however, is 
that in the last analysis the parties must arbitrate if other methods have not 
brought about a settlement. Moreover, if a party fails to cooperate in estab- 
lishing the arbitral tribunal, the OAS Council is empowered to set it up.” 
Not least, if one or more parties fail to carry out a judicial decision or arbi- 
tral award, the other or others may call for a Meeting of Consultation “to 
agree upon appropriate measures to ensure the fulfillment of the judicial de- 
cision or the arbitral award.” 

The compulsory feature of the Treaty—which made it a good legal doc- 
ument but perhaps a poor political one—led to a number of reservations 
made at the time of signature. More important, that feature contributed to 
the very weak record of ratification which soon raised the question whether 
the Treaty might require revision despite the fact that, concluded for an in- 
definite period,” it had already gone into effect for ratifying states with the 
deposit of their ratifications in the Pan American Union.” 

67. Art. 27. Confidential minutes are to be sent to the parties and the Pan American 
Union. (Art. 29.) 

68. That is, disputes concerning: “‘(a) The interpretation of a treaty; (b) Any question 
of international law; (c) The existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute 


the breach of an international obligation; (d) The nature or extent of the reparation to 
_ be made for the breach of an international obligation.” (See Arts. 31, 32.) 


| 69. Art. 32. 70. Arts. 33, 34. 
71. Art. 35. The Procedure of Arbitration is outlined in detail in Chapter V. 
72. Art. 45. 73. Art. 50. 


74. Reservations were made by Argentina, Bolivia, Ecuador, the United States, Para- 
guay, Peru, and Nicaragua. Of these, those of the United States, Argentina, and Peru were 
sufficiently fundamental as to negate the basic purpose of the treaty since they denied the 
obligation contained therein to submit all disputes unresolved by other procedures to 
arbitration or judicial settlement or otherwise queried the use of these procedures without 
the assent of all parties concerned. On the whole matter of reservations, see Fenwick, op. 
cit., pp. 189-91. 75. Subject to denunciation on one year’s notice. (Art. 56.) 

76. Art. 52. 
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The Question of Revising the Pact of Bogotd. The question of the pos- 
sible revision of the Treaty was put on the agenda of the Tenth Conference 
(1954), after the Conference began, at the request of Brazil.” Since by 1954 
only eight countries had ratified although all had originally signed the Pact, 
it seemed legitimate to raise the question as to the nature of the barriers to 
ratification. A number of delegations, however, and most particularly Mex- 
ico, rose to the defense of the Treaty, which they had ratified; in their view, 
the proper course was not to modify the Pact but to urge those countries 
which had not ratified to do so.”* There was a serious difference of opinion 
not only on whether to revise, but on how to revise.” A compromise finally 
adopted by a vote of 17—0-1 called on the governments which had not rati- 
fied to do so, and on the OAS Council to inquire of the governments their 
views on revision. If there appeared to be general agreement that revision 
was desirable, the Council was to transmit the full documentation to the In- 
ter-American Juridical Committee with the request that it or the Council of 
Jurists provide a preliminary draft for the consideration of the Eleventh 
Conference. The Conference, in Resolution X, also asked the Council to 
discover whether a majority of the governments favored the creation of an 
Inter-American Court, and in the event of an affirmative, to request the 
Council of Jurists and its permanent Committee, the Juridical Committee, 
to draft statutes for the new institution. 

The OAS Council undertook the requested study of attitudes towards re- 
vision of the Pact of Bogota, and on March 6, 1957, determined that since a 
majority was not in favor, the matter was considered closed.™ 

77. The Mexican delegation challenged the discussion of the subject at all on the 
ground that the Brazilian project had not been submitted within the period stipulated by 
the Conference regulations. (Mexico, Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, México en la X 
Conferencia Interamericana, 2 vols. [Mexico City, 1958], I, 147.) 

78.In the debate on the question, countries favoring revision, apart from Brazil, 
included Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia, the United States; some others felt that a study of 
the reasons for nonratification might well be made. Delegations opposing revision, in 


addition to Mexico, included Paraguay, Venezuela, Guatemala, and Peru. See ibid., I, 
147-60; Inter-American Conference (Tenth), Diario (Caracas, 1954), pp. 915-16, 1083, 
1388-90. 

79. Mexico took the position that the Pact could not be revised without the assent of 
the countries which had already ratified, since the Pact itself contained no provision for 
revision; other delegates felt that the treaty could be revised by concluding a new 
convention more or less generally accepted. (Inter-American Conference [Tenth], op. cit., 

- 1391.) 
: 80. [bid., p. 1392; and Inter-American Conference (Tenth) , Final Act (Conferences and 
Organizations Series No. 33; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1954), Resolution 
XCIX, pp. 99-100. 

81. Organization of American States, Secretary General, The Organization of American 
States, 1954-1959 (OEA/Ser.D/IV.2; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1959) , p. 29. 
By 1957 only twelve governments had responded to the Council’s inquiry; of these, Brazil, 
Ecuador, the United States, and Venezuela favored revision, and Chile, Mexico, and Peru 
opposed it. Argentina tended to favor revision if the governments which had already | 
ratified approved; Haiti did not oppose revision if the ratifying countries agreed. Cuba saw | 
no revision to modify the treaty; El Salvador and Colombia were not opposed, but did not 
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Formal Peace Instruments on the Eve of Charter Amendment. Since the 
1948 Charter, apart from reaffirming the obligation to settle disputes peace- 
fully, left the matter of procedures to the Pact of Bogota, and in view of the 
fact that the latter superseded the earlier instruments only for ratifying 
countries,” the pacific settlement picture as of 1966 still included, in addi- 
tion to the Pact, the following agreements: 


Treaty to Avoid or Prevent Conflicts Between the American States (Gon- 
dra Treaty, 1923) 

General Convention of Inter-American Conciliation (1929) 

General Treaty of Inter-American Arbitration and Protocol of Progres- 
sive Arbitration (1929) 

Additional Protocol to the General Convention of Inter-American Con- 
ciliation (1933) 

Anti-War Treaty of Non-Aggression and Conciliation (1933) 

Convention to Coordinate, Extend and Assure the Fulfillment of the Ex- 
isting Treaties Between the American States (1936) 

Inter-American Treaty on Good Offices and Mediation (1936) 

Treaty on the Prevention of Controversies (1936) . 


The Pact of Bogota held in disputes between ratifying states; any of the in- 
struments which all disputants had ratified held in connection with the 
other peace instruments. In view of the complexity of this situation, the sta- 
tus of ratifications as of 1966 is indicated in Table 9. 


PACIFIC SETTLEMENT IN PRACTICE 


Although the American republics have spent a great deal of time and 
energy on developing formal procedures for settlement (witness the length 
of the previous section) , when it has come down to cases, these procedures 
have been largely ignored in favor of others. Thus as indicated in earlier 
chapters, both the OAS Council and the Inter-American Peace Committee 
have in practice played much larger roles in peaceful settlement than have 
any of the procedures outlined in the so-called “peace instruments.” 

As noted in Chapter VI, in its quality of provisional Organ of Consulta- 
tion, the OAS Council has settled a number of disputes where appeal has 
been made for a Meeting of Consultation under the Rio Treaty. The 
Inter-American Peace Committee, as pointed out in Chapter X, has on occa- 
sion offered its good offices to disputing parties and, in certain cases, effec- 


actively favor. (Chile, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Memoria . . . correspondiente 
al ario 1957 [Santiago: Imprenta “E] Imparcial,” n.d.], pp. 298-300.) For the texts of the 
replies and the Council Resolution of March 6, see Special Inter-American Conference 
(Second) , Actas y documentos (Versién Preliminar) , 4 vols. (OEA/Ser. E/VIII.3; Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1965) , IV, 4-27. 82. Pact of Bogota, Art. 58. 
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tively functioned as an agency of conciliation—and has thereby impinged to 
some extent upon the prejudices against political activity on the part of per- 
manent agencies which has characterized a number of OAS members. Fi- 
nally, the Meetings of Consultation themselves—whether held under the 
Rio Treaty or under Article 39 of the Charter ‘to consider problems of an 
urgent nature and of common interest to the American States,” has played 
something of a role in pacific settlement. 

While it seems undesirable to duplicate here summaries of peace activity 
which are easily accessible elsewhere,* it should perhaps be pointed out that 
in only one instance was a procedure provided in a “peace instrument” uti- 
lized. This was the case of the dispute between Haiti and Santo Domingo of 
1937-38; the controversy was settled under the Gondra Treaty and General 
Convention of Inter-American Conciliation through the efforts of the Per- 
manent Commission at Washington.“ A number of other disputes were set- 
tled as a result of good offices, mediation, inquiry, and arbitration, to be 
sure, but outside the framework of the peace instruments in question. As 
Professor Fenwick points out, the Peruvian-Ecuadorian boundary dispute of 
1930 was arbitrated, but not by the five-man tribunal called for in the ab- 
sence of contrary agreement by the parties in the General Treaty of Inter- 
American Arbitration. The Chaco dispute underwent inquiry and concilia- 
tion but was finally settled through ad hoc arbitration. The League of Na- 
tions, not the Inter-American System, succeeded in terminating the Leti- 
cia controversy in 1934. The Haya de la Torre case involving Colombia and 
Peru was submitted to the International Court of Justice rather than to in- 
ter-American agencies. 


Peace Committee Activities. It will be recalled that well before the proc- 
ess of amending the Charter began, efforts had been made to clip the wings 
of the Peace Committee in order to prevent it from functioning except with 
the assent of all parties to a dispute. Yet the temporary grant of power given 
it by the Fifth Meeting of Consultation, taken together with the demon- 
strated utility of its activities which on occasion led all parties to refer dis- 
putes to it, meant that the Committee was by no means a negligible quan- 
tity after 1959, although it did suffer from disuse during the 1954-59 period. 

The Inter-American Peace Committee assisted in bringing to a successful 


83.See, for example, on the work of the Peace Committee, Fenwick, op. cit., pp. 
199-208 (covers period 1948-61) ; Inter-American Institute of International Legal Studies, 
op. cit., pp. 86-104 (covers period 1948-64) ; on the work of the Council and Meetings of 
Consultation, see ibid., pp. 122-179; and Pan American Union, Department of Legal 
Affairs, Aplicaciones del tratado interamericano de asistencia reciproca, 1948-60 (3rd 
ed.; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1960, and subsequent editions) . 

84. The Ad Hoc Committee was never appointed since the Permanent Commission was 
able almost immediately (after the procedure was invoked) to find a basis for settlement. 
For a detailed account of this dispute, see “Settlement of the Dominican-Haitian Contro- 
versy,” Bulletin of the Pan American Union, LXXII (March 1938) , 152-56. 
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conclusion the dispute between the Dominican Republic and Cuba over the 
use of Cuban territory to mount an invasion of the Dominican Republic in 
1949. It was similarly effective in the same year in the controversy between 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic over alleged comparable activities on 
the part of the latter directed against Haiti. It contributed to the settlement 
of the dispute between the Dominican Republic and Cuba in 1951 over the 
Dominican capture of some five Cuban sailors. After the court decisions 
were handed down in the Haya de la Torre case, the Committee was per- 
haps of some assistance in helping the two governments to find a way to im- 
plement the Court’s findings.® It recommended a procedure of settlement to 
the two governments in the dispute between Cuba and the Dominican Re- 
public in 1956, and helped to determine the facts of the alleged invasion of 
Haiti from Cuba in 1959. 

‘The Peace Committee determined the facts relating to the Venezuelan 
complaint against the Dominican Republic later in 1959 in which an at- 
tempt to drop subversive leaflets over Venezuela was involved. It helped to 
solve the 1961 controversy between Nicaragua and Honduras over the im- 
plementation of a decision of the International Court in respect to their 
boundary controversy. At the request of Peru, it made a study of Cuban ac- 
tivities detrimental to other countries which was fundamental to the action 
taken in respect to Cuba by the Eighth Meeting of Consultation. At the re- 
quest of both Panama and the United States, the Peace Committee investi- 
gated the Canal Zone incidents of 1964, playing a role in the early stages of 
this highly critical controversy.*® Although the Peace Committee has had a 
few failures, and although its services were declined in a few instances, its 
immediate accessibility and the flexibility of its procedures have given it a 
practical importance in the area of conciliation which should not be over- 
looked. After 1954, of course, its conciliatory function could be exercised 
only with the assent of all parties to a dispute. 


Council Action. The Council has entered into the pacific settlement of 
disputes principally when, in response to a request that a Meeting of Con- 
sultation be held under Article 6 of the Rio Treaty, it has called such a 
Meeting without specifying either time or place and, after declaring itself to 
be acting provisionally as Organ of Consultation, has proceeded to seek a 
settlement. Under these circumstances the OAS Council settled the 1948-49 
dispute between Costa Rica and Nicaragua over an “invasion” proceeding 
from the latter to the former; the dispute was terminated by the signature of 
a Pact of Amity on February 21, 1949. In 1950 the Council investigated 


85. See Fenwick, op. cit., p. 202. 

86. Authoritative reports of the Committee’s activities are to be found in its report to 
the Tenth Conference (Doc. 11), its report to the Second Special Inter-American 
Conference (Doc. 10) , its reports to the Seventh and Eighth Meetings of Consultation, and 
in the Annual Reports of the OAS Secretary General. 
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charges by the government of Haiti against the Dominican Republic, and 
took up a Dominican request that tensions in the Caribbean be studied, 
calling on the Dominican Republic, Cuba, and Guatemala to prevent the 
use of their soil for purposes of invading neighboring countries as well as to 
take other appropriate action to reduce Caribbean tensions. 

The OAS Council discussed the Guatemalan case on two occasions in 
1954. It set a date for a Meeting of Consultation but later postponed it in- 
definitely when events moved so swiftly as to outdistance any inter-Ameri- 
can action which might have been undertaken. Since Guatemala preferred 
U.N. action, which was denied it by its inability to muster the necessary Se- 
curity Council majority, this case aroused a good deal of controversy over 
the relationship which exists, or ought to exist, between the regional and 
world organizations. The issues centered on the right of any U.N. member 
to resort to that organization, the commitments of the American republics 
under a variety of treaties to seek settlement through the regional organiza- 
tion before appealing to the United Nations, and the effect to be given the 
U.N. Charter recognition that regional possibilities of settlement should be 
explored before action was taken by the Security Council. 

The Council dealt effectively with a renewal of the Costa Rica—Nicara- 
gua dispute in 1955-56, again reaching agreement. The same was true of the 
Honduras-Nicaragua border dispute of 1957. The Council successfully 
handled the 1959 situation in Nicaragua, in which that country complained 
of being invaded by persons of different nationality entering the country 
through Costa Rica. The Council investigated the facts pertaining to the at- 
tempt on the life of President Betancourt of Venezuela which led to the im- 
position of diplomatic and economic sanctions by the Sixth Meeting of Con- 
sultation against the Dominican Republic. (In this case, of course, the facts 
were investigated but conciliation was not attempted.) In 1963-65 the 
Council contributed to a reduction of new frictions between the Dominican 
Republic and Haiti deriving from the activities of refugees from each in the 
territory of the other. Again in 1964, after the cessation of Peace Committee 
activity, the Council sent a team to Panama which not only went into the 
facts but assisted Panama and the United States to agree to work toward the 
elimination of the underlying causes of conflict.** 

In certain cases, of course, the request for a Meeting of Consultation was 

87. See Articles 33 and 103 of the U.N. Charter, Article 20 of the original OAS Charter, 
Article 2 of the Rio Treaty, and Article 2 of the Pact of Bogota. On the Guatemalan 
incident as a whole, see Philipp B. Taylor, “The Guatemalan Affair: A Critique of United 
States Foreign Policy,” American Political Science Review, L (Sept. 1956) , 787-806. 

88. A final settlement appeared to be in prospect with the June 26, 1967, announcement 
that agreement had been reached on three new treaties to supersede the existing Canal 
agreement. The new arrangement, if signed and ratified, would give Panama a share in the 
management of the existing Canal and provide for joint mangement of any new canal 


built across Panama. Panamanian sovereignty over the Canal Zone was recognized. (New 
York Times, June 27, 1967, p. 1.) 
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followed either by the holding of the Meeting or a decision not to convoke 
one. In the latter event the Council neither could nor did function provi- 
sionally as Organ of Consultation. Instead, it confined itself to asking for 
information, expressed the hope that the parties might resolve their differ- 
ences by negotiation, or simply gave way before other procedures which ei- 
ther were being tried or were readily available.” In the extraordinary emer- 
gency posed by the Dominican Republic situation in 1965, however, the 
Council (as indicated below) appears to have acted without specific Charter 
authority but with the full assent of the American governments. 

A very recent development has been the appointment of Council Repre- 
sentatives as Special Delegates to the Meetings of Consultation. At both the 
Tenth Meeting and the early part of the Twelfth Meeting the practice was 
so widespread as to make the action taken by the Meeting the action of the 
Council in everything but name. That the governments regarded the name 
as making a substantial difference, however, is indicated by their failure, in 
revising the Charter, to give the Permanent Council a truly significant role 
in pacific settlement. The governments appear to continue to wish to deter- 
mine, in the last analysis, when that Council shall take the responsibility for 
pacific settlement and when it shall not. 


Action by Meetings of Consultation. The Meetings of Consultation po- 
tentially enter the pacific settlement picture through two routes. Article 39 
of the 1948 Charter (Article 59 of the revised Charter) , in authorizing the 
Meetings to consider urgent problems of common concern, provides one of 
them. The other is offered by the provisions of the Rio Treaty relating to 
inter-American disputes. Article 7 of that agreement provides that “In the 
case of a conflict between two or more American States,” the Meeting, in ad- 
dition to calling for a suspension of hostilities and restoration of the status 
quo ante bellum, “shall take in addition all other necessary measures to es- 
tablish or maintain inter-American peace and security and for the solution 
of the conflict by peaceful means.” While the terms of the article are some- 
what ambiguous, the intent is clear—namely that the Meeting should do ey- 
erything possible to assist in a settlement before the parties to the dispute re- 
sort to—or continue—hostilities. 

Actually, the Meeting of Consultation has made efforts in the direction 
of pacific settlement in only a very limited number of cases. Of the postwar 
Meetings, the Fifth was at most indirectly concerned with pacific settlement, 
and that only insofar as it attempted to come to grips with some of the 
causes of Caribbean tensions which had led to some of the disputes men- 
tioned above. The Seventh, convened under Article 39, was really concerned 
with the Communist threat posed by Cuba, although it did create an Ad 
Hoc Good Offices Committee of six, which it authorized, at the request of 


8g. See Inter-American Institute of International Legal Studies, op. cit., pp. 150-53. 
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the parties, to “facilitate, by clarifying the facts and extending its good 
offices, the settlement of controversies between American governments.’’%° 
The Fourth, Sixth, Eighth, and Ninth Meetings, in contrast, were concerned 
not with pacific settlement but with the threat of aggression in the form of 
potential military action, or with defense against potential or actual politi- 
cal or paramilitary activity. The Tenth Meeting, although convoked under 
Article 39 of the Charter, was perhaps more concerned with defense (in one 
form or another) than anything else, and was certainly faced with an urgent 
problem of general interest. While it managed to resolve the situation 
peacefully, as it were, no formal charges were brought either by the Domini- 
can Republic against the United States or by the United States against the 
Dominican Republic. Still less was one Dominican faction appealing to the 
OAS to settle its dispute with the other.” The function of the Eleventh 
Meeting was simply to pave the way for the 1967 Meeting of Chiefs of State, 
and had nothing whatever to do with pacific settlement. The Twelfth Meet- 
ing, beginning in June 1967, called to consider further Venezuelan charges 
of Cuban intervention, again had less to do with pacific settlement than 
with security. 

Some disputes, such as the contemporary one between Peru and Ecua- 
dor, which has had much to do with the postponement of the Eleventh Con- 
ference, have not been amenable to pacific settlement within the OAS or 
otherwise. It is probably fair to conclude that when the prospect of pacific 
settlement has been reasonably good and the parties have not insisted that a 
Meeting be held, disputes coming under the pacific settlement provisions of 
the Rio Treaty have been left by the governments to the OAS Council, act- 
ing provisionally as Organ of Consultation. Where the incendiary qualities 
of the controversy have been high, and the parties have insisted, the Meet- 
ing of Consultation has been held but has found itself more in the position 
of judging the merits of the case with a view to denouncing an aggressor and 
applying sanctions than with efforts at pacific settlement. 


PACIFIC SETTLEMENT UNDER 
THE REVISED CHARTER 


The revised Charter leaves the obligation to settle disputes by peaceful 
means, the formal “peace instruments” (including the Pact of Bogota) , the 


go. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Seventh) , Final Act (OEA/Ser.C/II.7; Washington, 
D.C.: Pan American Union, 1960) , p. 5. The Committee was to comprise high authorities 
of Venezuela, Mexico, Brazil, Chile, and Costa Rica. Although the United States, by note of 
October 28, 1960, directed to the OAS Secretary General, expressed the hope that the 
Committee could be convened, and promised U.S. cooperation with it, it is doubtful that 
the Committee ever met. For the U.S. note, see “U.S. Asks Prompt OAS Action to Clarify 
Differences with Cuba,’ Department of State Bulletin, XLII (Nov. 14, 1960) , 747-48. 

g1. See infra, pp. 471-80. 
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Meetings of Consultation, and the right of the Permanent Council, as suc- 
cessor to the OAS Council, to function provisionally as Organ of Consulta- 
tion, all intact. Ft continues the responsibility of the principal policy organ 
of the OAS, the General Assembly, for considering “any matter relating to 
friendly relations among the American States.” It substitutes a new Inter- 
American Committee on Pacific Settlement for the Inter-American Peace 
Committee and subordinates the new body to the Permanent Council in a 
way that its predecessor was not. It defines the formalized functions of the 
Permanent Council somewhat cautiously (as indicated in Chapter VI) and 
so as to preclude either the Permanent Council or the new Committee from 
acting in the absence of the assent of all parties to disputes. At the same 
time, by providing for a report to the General Assembly if the good offices of 
the Committee are refused, it gives to the General Assembly the same power 
to mobilize Continental opinion against a recalcitrant state that “consulta- 
tion” was intended to have under earlier formal peace instruments. Since 
the General Assembly has the right not only to “determine the structure and 
functions of [OAS] organs’’ but also to “decide the general action and policy 
of the Organization,” it is at least conceivable that the Permanent Council 
—subject to the direction of both the General Assembly and the Meeting of 
Consultation—may yet be authorized, and even requested, to go beyond the 
limits to pacific settlement laid down for it in Chapter XIV of the revised 
Charter. The possibilities here remain subject to controversy, and will fi- 
nally be determined by action taken in the course of time. 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume that a General Assembly 
meeting annually will take the same view of its own capacity to deal with in- 
ternational disputes that a Conference meeting at much longer intervals was 
forced to take. It is more than possible that the new General Assembly will 
concern itself with inter-American controversies in a way that its predecessor 
was never in a position to do. 

What is clear at this point is that the revised Charter has by no means re- 
solved the problem of coordinating peace instruments. What it has perhaps 
done—by accident if not design—has been to by-pass the problem as the 
practice referred to in the last section has by-passed it. The fate of the for- 
mal peace instruments, in short, may prove to be, if not the grave, at least 
the deep freeze, while the living organism continues to breathe through 
whatever channels appear to be open to it in time of crisis. 


CONTINENTAL DEFENSE 


Collective arrangements for Continental defense have from the begin- 
ning had to take into account not only armed attack but also the techniques 


g2. Amended Charter, Art. 52. 
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which came into use in Europe on the eve of World War II, namely subver- 
sion and sabotage. More recently, of course, paramilitary activity has be- 
come a factor of importance. Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that the postwar development should have included important elements of 
political as well as military defense, and that efforts should have been made 
by some—and resisted by others—to interpret the hemisphere defense agree- 
ment, concluded under Article 51 of the U.N. Charter, in such a way as to 
cover political and paramilitary “‘aggression” as well as “armed attack.” 


Political Defense during World War II. The term “political defense” 
was coined during World War II when the Fascist states were busily en- 
gaged in activities in the Western Hemisphere ranging from propaganda to 
intelligence and to efforts to see that governments friendly to the Axis were 
either installed or maintained in the Latin American countries. Although 
resentment had begun to build up before the outbreak of war in 1939 
against certain Axis activities,” it remained for the First Meeting of Con- 
sultation (1939) to take the first action designed to cope with subversive ac- 
tivities. In Resolution XI, the Meeting recommended to the governments 
“that they take the necessary measures to eradicate from the Americas the 
spread of doctrines that tend to place in jeopardy the common Inter-Ameri- 
can democratic ideal.” 

The Second Meeting, in 1940, had on its agenda “Exchange of informa- 
tion on activities which may develop within the territory and jurisdiction of 
any American Republic that tend to endanger the common American demo- 
cratic ideal.”® A number of projects having been submitted under this 
heading,® the Meeting in Resolution IT urged the governments “to prevent, 
within the provisions of international law, political activities of foreign dip- 
lomatic or consular agents, within the territory to which they are accredited, 


93- Uruguay presented a project at the Eighth Conference (1938) to the effect “que es 
incompatible con la existencia soberana de cada pais, toda doctrina, mandato legal o acto 
gubernativo de paises extranjeros que tiendan a intervenir en la vida nacional para regir 
la situacién o las actividades de las personas radicadas en el territorio de otro Estado.” 
(Diario, p. 365.) 

94. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (First), Report on the Meeting of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the American Republics . . . Submitted to the Governing Board . . . by 
the Director General (Congress and Conference Series No. 29; Washington, D.C.: Pan 
American Union, 1939), p. 19. 

95. International Conferences of American States, First Supplement, p. 344. 

96. A U.S. draft resolution on activities directed against domestic institutions from 
abroad (Meeting of Foreign Ministers [Second], Diario de sesiones [Havana: Cardenas y 
Compajfiia, 1940], I, No. 6, 3); a Costa Rican draft resolution on protection of neutrality 
and security against illicit activities by nationals or foreigners (ibid., p. 3); a Cuban draft 
resolution on the adoption of precautions in issuing passports (ibid., p. 4); an Uruguayan 
draft resolution on political activities by diplomatic and consular officers (ibid., p. 4); an 
Argentinian draft resolution on the convocation of a conference to consider illegal and 
illicit activities capable of affecting the institutions of the American states (ibid., p. 4) . 
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which may endanger the peace and the democratic tradition of America.” 
In Resolution VI the Second Meeting resolved that all American govern- 
ments should take measures to 


suppress any activities directed, assisted or abetted by foreign govern- 
ments, or foreign groups or individuals, which tend to subvert the do- 
mestic institutions, or to foment disorder in their internal political life, 
or to modify by pressure, propaganda, threats, or in any other manner, 
the free and sovereign right of their peoples to be governed by their ex- 
isting democratic systems.** 


A further Resolution, entitled Diffusion of Doctrines Tending to Place in 
Jeopardy the Common Inter-American Democratic Ideal or to Threaten the 
Security and Neutrality of the American Republics, reiterated the recom- 
mendation of the First Meeting on the subject and recommended a variety 
of measures which could only have the effect—at least temporarily—of help- 
ing to preserve existing governments against rebellion.” 


Emergency Advisory Committee for Political Defense. The Third Meet- 
ing of Consultation had projects before it calling for individual and collec- 
tive action in dealing with subversion,’ some of which make very interest- 
ing reading indeed in the light of postwar efforts to deal with Communist 
activity." Three resolutions were passed. Resolution XVII called upon the 


97. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Second), Report on the Second Meeting of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics . . . Submitted to the Governing 
Board . . . by the Director General (Congress and Conference Series No. 32; Washington, 
D.C.: Pan American Union, 1940), p. 28. 98. [bid., p. 30. 

99. Among the steps recommended was the application of the following with respect to 
“civil strife, internal disturbances, or the spread of subversive ideologies”: 

(a) To use the necessary means to prevent the inhabitants of their territory, 
nationals or aliens, from participating in, collecting supplies, crossing the boundary 
or sailing from their territory for the purpose of starting or promoting civil strife, 
internal disturbances, or spreading subversive ideologies in another American coun- 
try; 

(b) To disarm and intern every rebel force crossing their boundaries. . 

(c) To forbid the traffic in arms and war materiel, except when intended for the 
government, unless the belligerency of the rebels has been recognized . . . , and 

(d) To prevent that within their jurisdiction there be equipped, armed or 
adapted for warlike purposes any vessel intended to operate in favor of the rebellion. 

Resolution VII, ibid., pp. 31-32. 

100. Project No. 2 (Venezuela) on coordination of preventive measures relating to 
foreigners; Project No. 22 (U.S.) calling among other things for the establishment of an 
Emergency Advisory Committee for Political Defense; No. 57 (Uruguay) recommend- 
ing that the governments legislate to prevent a long list of actions considered detrimental 
to Continental institutions; No. 58 (Uruguay) relating to an exchange of information on 
criminal or suspicious foreigners; and others. (Meeting of Foreign Ministers [Third], 
Projetos apresentados [bound, mimeographed volume without publication data].) 

101. Uruguay’s Project No. 57 would have had the American states outlaw the 
following: (a) organization of political parties dependent upon a foreign government or 
association; (b) the introduction of publications or sketches designed to impair the 
integrity, independence, or sovereignty of the American states; (c) oral or written 
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governments to take a variety of legislative and administrative measures de- 
signed to contro] activities directed against American democratic institu- 
tions or hemisphere security; to coordinate activities undertaken under the 
Resolution, the Pan American Union was to set up before March 1, 1942, a 
committee of seven to be known as the Emergency Advisory Committee for 
Political Defense (CPD) .*° Resolution XVIII, referring to resolutions of 
the First and Second Meetings in which cooperation of police and judicial 
authorities had been called for,” provided that a Conference of Police and 
Judicial Authorities should meet in Buenos Aires in May.’ In Resolution 
XIX the governments agreed to coordinate their national intelligence activi- 
ties and exchange information for the purposes of preventing, suppressing, 
or punishing espionage, sabotage, and dangerous and surreptitious activity 
directed against the security of the Americas.’ 

In February 1942 the Governing Board requested Argentina, Brazil, 
Costa Rica, Chile, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela to designate 
members of the Emergency Advisory Committee for Political Defense. Costa 
Rica declined, and Mexico was substituted.’ The CPD, representing all 
twenty-one American republics despite its limited membership, held its 
inaugural session in Montevideo, April 15, 1942. During the war the Com- 
mittee worked with the governments through liaison officers, national com- 
mittees for political defense, periodic visits, and by scheduling general and 
regional meetings of responsible national officials. According to a summary 
prepared for the Chapultepec Conference, 


Between April 15, 1942 and June 11, 1943 the Committee submitted 
21 programs of action to the American governments, aimed at: (a) the 
control of dangerous aliens; (b) the prevention of abuse of citizenship; 
(c) the regulation of entry and exit and the prevention of clandestine 
crossing of frontiers; and (d) the prevention of acts of political aggres- 
sion, including espionage, sabotage, and the dissemination of totalitarian 
propaganda, and the protection of vital information through censorship 
controls. 


The CPD also arranged a series of country visits for the consideration of 
problems peculiar to each of the several republics. Not least, on December 


propaganda for the diffusion of subversive ideas; (d) the promotion or organization of 
associations permitting the development of activity meant to destroy or depreciate 
American democratic systems. 

102. For text, see Conferencias internacionales americanas, primer suplemento (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1943) , pp. 195-97- 

103. More especially to Resolution III of the Second Meeting, which had called upon 
the Pan American Union to convoke a Conference of Police and Judicial Authorities. 

104. Conferencias internacionales americanas, primer suplemento, pp. 199-200. 

105. [bid., pp. 200-201. 

106. Pan American Union, Director General, Summary of the Annual Report .. . for 
the Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1946 (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1946), p. 
14. 
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24, 1943, 1t recommended that at least until the end of the war, the Ameri- 
can governments not recognize any government coming into power by force 
unless and until information had been exchanged." 

At the Chapultepec Conference (February-March 1945), since the war 
had not yet ended, the governments remained concerned about Axis subver- 
sion. In Resolution VII the Conference recommended an intensification of 
anti-subversive activities, care in deporting persons whose residence in hemi- 
sphere countries would be detrimental to security, the prohibition of entry 
of such persons into the national territory, continued coordination of police 
activities, and continued respect for recommendations of the CPD. It also 
recommended that the CPD make specific recommendations for carrying 
out the Resolution. 

Within a few years of the end of the war, the picture changed substan- 
tially, and what was at issue was no longer Axis subversion but Communist 
activity. With that change, with some of the Cold War developments which 
accompanied it, and with changes in the Latin American domestic scene, 
Latin American attitudes also changed. Continuation of the CPD was dis- 
cussed at the Ninth Conference, but decisively rejected. As Ambassador 
Dreier reports: 


‘The government of Uruguay, both as host to the Committee and as a 
traditional champion of democracy and human rights, proposed that the 
Committee be continued with the duty of recommending measures to 
the governments for the promotion of human rights and perfection of 
democratic institutions. The answer of the Latin American governments 
was a resounding “no.” By 1948 the tide of democracy had begun to re- 
cede and military dictators had taken over the governments in several 
countries. They wanted nothing to do with an O.A.S. body that would 
“intervene” in their affairs under an international mandate. The limited 
membership of the Committee made it especially unpalatable, even to 
governments that were in no sense protagonists of dictatorship." 


107. Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace, Handbook for the Use 
of Delegates (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1945), pp. 3-4. For more detailed 
information, see 1943 and 1944 Annual Reports of the Committee. 

108. Final Act (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1945) , pp. 38-40. It is perhaps 
of interest to note, in view of positions taken later by the governments of the two 
countries, that one Mexican draft resolution provided for consultation to prevent anti- 
democratic governments or governments dominated by other countries from coming into 
power, while another continued the application of recommendations and resolutions of the 
CPD. A Guatemalan draft resolution provided for non-recognition of anti-democratic 
regimes (and coups against democratic governments) and would have made popular 
support the test of new democratic governments. (Diario [Mexico City, 1945], No. 6, pp. 
81-83, No. 7, p. 130.) 

109. John C. Dreier, The Organization of American States and the Hemisphere Crisis 
(New York: Harper and Row, for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1963) , p. 49. 
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In the exercise of its Charter right to reorganize existing agencies, the OAS 
Council terminated the CPD by resolution of November 3, 1948.""° The war- 
time cooperation of police and judicial authorities which took place pur- 
suant to the Third Meeting resolution referred to earlier, also ended with 
the war, or shortly thereafter. 


Temporary Arrangements for Military Security. The American repub- 
lics were concerned with something more than subversion and pro-Axis activ- 
ity, however, especially after the United States was attacked at Pearl Harbor. 
Resolution XV of the Second Meeting of Consultation established the 
principle, even before the attack, that “any attempt on the part of a non- 
American State against the integrity or inviolability of the territory, the 
sovereignty or the political independence of an American State shall be 
considered as an act of aggression against the States which sign this declara- 
tion,” carrying with it the obligation to consult as to the measures to be 
taken.1 The Third Meeting of Consultation, held just after Pearl Harbor, 
sought to implement the commitment in various ways. (Thus far, of course, 
it rested simply on resolutions of the Meeting of Consultation.) 

Towards the end of the war it appeared desirable both to elaborate a 
further commitment which should be temporary in nature, and to conclude 
a postwar defense treaty which would endure for the indefinite future. At 
the Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace (Chapul- 
tepec Conference) , therefore, the delegations adopted Resolution VIII, on 
Reciprocal Assistance and American Solidarity (Act of Chapultepec). In 
Part I, the Conference declared among other things that every act 


against the integrity or the inviolability of the territory, or against the 
sovereignty or political independence of an American State, shall, con- 
formably to Part III hereof, be considered as an act of aggression against 
the other States which sign this Act. In any case invasion by armed forces 
of one State into the territory of another trespassing boundaries estab- 
lished by treaty and demarcated in accordance therewith shall constitute 
an act of aggression. 


When aggression occurred or was to be anticipated, the signatories were to 
consult “in order to agree upon the measures it may be advisable to take.” 
In paragraph 5, the Resolution provided 


that during the war, and until the treaty recommended in Part IT here- 
of is concluded, the signatories of this Act recognize that such threats 
and acts of aggression, as indicated . . . above, constitute an interference 


110. Organization of American States, Secretary General, ‘Annual Report . . . for the 
Fiscal Year 1949-50,” Annals of the Organization of American States, III, No. 1 (1951), 
29. 

111. The International Conferences of American States, First Supplement, pp. 360-61. 
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with the war effort of the United Nations, calling for such procedures, 
within the scope of their constitutional powers of a general nature and 
for war, as may be found necessary, including: recall of chiefs of diplo- 
matic missions; breaking of diplomatic relations; breaking of consular 
relations; breaking of postal, telegraphic, telephonic, radio-telephonic re- 
lations; interruption of economic, commercial and financial relations; 
use of armed force to prevent or repel aggression. 


Part I further stipulated that these provisions were to be effective immedi- 
ately. Part IT called for the conclusion of a permanent treaty after the war.” 

With the Act of Chapultepec, a temporary stop-gap had been provided 
pending a true “‘continentalization” of the Monroe Doctrine in the shape 
of a formal defense treaty. Before such a treaty could be concluded, how- 
ever, the hot war had given place to that postwar phenomenon, the Cold 
War. 


Political Defense and the Cold War. The summer of 1945 saw the end of 
hostilities but not the end of the subversion problem. As the Cold War 
began, the Soviet intention of consolidating Communist rule was evidenced 
almost immediately in connection with the Eastern European nations, East- 
ern Austria, and East Germany. In the Western Hemisphere Communist 
movements fed on misery. Before long the embassies and legations of the 
Communist nations became well-known sources of Communist propaganda 
and more tangible types of support. As time went on, of course, and lo- 
cal Communist movements gained strength, the United States became 
more and more convinced that they were largely supported from outside the 
hemisphere, and sought to deal with them by political means. Most of the 
Latin Americans, however, disappointed at the lack of postwar U.S. support 
for economic and social development, were convinced that the basic reason 
for the phenomenon was poverty, and that the only promising approach was 
that of economic development. The ensuing debate represented not so much 
a dialogue as an antiphonal chorus, in which each side returned again and 
again to its favorite theme, and in which the triumphant finale was not an- 
ticipated until the two themes were merged in the Alliance for Progress. 
Meanwhile, however, a treaty basis had been laid for hemisphere defense by 
the Rio Conference of 1947. 


The Rio Treaty. The Conference, which took place near Rio de Janeiro 
in the summer of 1947, drafted the agreement which has come to be known 
as the Rio Treaty under the title Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal As- 
sistance. Signed on the spot by nineteen of the twenty-one American repub- 
lics, and later by Ecuador and EI Salvador,** it went into effect on December 

112. Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace, Final Act, pp. 40-44. 
113. Both countries had had coups d’état which left them with unrecognized govern- 


ments. The revolution in Nicaragua preceded the Conference; that in Ecuador occurred 
while the Conference was in progress. 
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3, 1948, with the deposit of the ratifications of two-thirds of the signatory 
states. By November 7, 1950, it was binding upon all of the American re- 
publics.“ 

Transforming the wartime commitment into a permanent one, the Rio 
Treaty condemns war, reaffirms the obligation to settle disputes peacefully, 
and—referring to Article 51 of the United Nations Charter—reiterates the 
principle that an attack against one is to be regarded as an attack against 
all.° It defines a security zone (see Map 1) in which an armed attack on an 
American state, like an armed attack on its national territory, is to be met at 
the request of the victim both by unilateral action and the immediate con- 
vocation of an Organ of Consultation (Meeting of Consultation) which is 
to determine the collective action to be taken to assist the state attacked." 

Under Articles 3 (3) and 6, in the event of armed attack outside the secu- 
rity zone, or if “the inviolability or the integrity of the territory or the sover- 
eignty or political independence of any American State should be affected 
by an aggression which is not an armed attack or by an extra-continental or 
intra-continental conflict, or by any other fact or situation that might en- 
danger the peace of America,” no individual response is called for. Rather, 
the Organ of Consultation is to meet immediately to agree ‘on the measures 
which must be taken” to assist the victim or those which “should be taken” 
for Continental security. 

In the event of a conflict between American states, on the other hand, 
the Organ of Consultation is to “call upon the contending States to suspend 
hostilities and restore matters to the status quo ante bellum” and to take any 
other appropriate action to maintain or restore peace and settle the dispute 
peacefully. Any rejection of the “pacifying action” is to be kept in mind in 


114. The Treaty is subject to denunciation on two years’ notice (Art. 25). For the text 
of the treaty, see Pan American Union, Director General, Inter-American Conference for 
the Maintenance of Continental Peace and Security; Report on the Results of the 
Conference (Congress and Conference Series No. 53; Washington, D.C., 1947), pp. 61-67, 
or Appendix C. Honduras, Nicaragua, Ecuador, and Guatemala all made reservations 
either at the time of signing or ratification. 

115. Arts. 1-3. 

116. Arts. 3-4. The concept of the zone emanated from the Mexican delegation, and 
had the effect of limiting an obligation which might otherwise have committed the Latin 
Americans to come to the assistance of the United States anywhere in the world. Based on 
the neutrality zone which the Meeting of Consultation established during World War II in 
an effort to keep hostilities out of the Western Hemisphere, it was enlarged somewhat at 
Rio de Janeiro to include certain territories claimed by Argentina as well as some in which 
the United States had a particular interest. See Pan American Union, Director General, 
Conferencia Interamericana para el Mantenimiento de la Paz y de la Seguridad del 
Continente (Congress and Conference Series No. 52; Washington, D.C., 1947), pp. 34-353 
Argentina, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores y Culto, Memoria . . . 1947-48 (Buenos 
Aires, n.d.) , pp. 84-85; ‘Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Continental 
Peace and Security,” Department of State Bulletin, XVII (Sept. 21, 1947), 573; and Ward 
P. Allen, “The Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance,” ibid., XVII (Nov. 23, 


1947) » 985- 
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deciding which was the aggressor and on the measures to be applied as a 
consequence of aggression.’ 

Although an exhaustive definition of aggression was not attempted, the 
following are characterized as such: 


a. Unprovoked armed attack by a State against the territory, the people, 
or the land, sea or air forces of another State; 

b. Invasion, by the armed forces of a State, of the territory of an Ameri- 
can State, through the trespassing of boundaries demarcated in accord- 
ance with a treaty, judicial decision, or arbitral award, or, in the absence 
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of frontiers thus demarcated, invasion affecting a region which is under 
the effective jurisdiction of another State.’** 


The Organ of Consultation is specified both in the Rio Treaty and the 
1948 Charter as the Meeting of Consultation, with the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union and its successor, the OAS Council, authorized to 
act provisionally in that capacity.¥° The sanctions which the Organ of Con- 
sultation is authorized to apply are listed as 


recall or chiefs of diplomatic missions; breaking of diplomatic relations; 
breaking of consular relations; partial or complete interruption of eco- 
nomic relations or of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, telephonic, and ra- 
diotelephonic or radiotelegraphic communications; and use of armed 
forces 


The rights of parties under the United Nations Charter remain unim- 
paired.*** 

Any party to the Treaty is authorized to initiate consultation by apply- 
ing to the OAS Council.” Voting in the Organ of Consultation is restricted 
to parties to the Treaty, and in the case of disputes between American 
states, the votes of disputants are not to be counted. All decisions of the 
Organ of Consultation require a two-thirds vote. In imposing sanctions, this 
vote is binding upon all parties to the Treaty with the single exception that 
a decision to apply military force is binding only upon states voting in 
favor.’* 

Such were the terms of the treaty signed at Rio. During the debate, how- 
ever, an incident occurred which should not be overlooked. The Guatema- 
lan delegation proposed the insertion in what became Article 6, after the 
words “‘or situation that might endanger the peace of America” of the words 
“or the democratic structure of the American governments” on the ground 
that the establishment in any country of a non-democratic government 
would disturb the peace of the Continent. Had the proposal been accepted, 
a great deal of subsequent controversy would have been avoided. As it was, 
the Argentine delegate agreed in principle, but in view of the difficulty al- 
ready met in drafting the article, objected to reopening the matter. He 
feared a long debate on nonintervention. The Dominican delegate agreed. 
The Honduran delegate thought the idea important, but felt that the pres- 
ervation of democracy should be the subject of a separate convention; he ap- 
pealed to Guatemala to withdraw the amendment. The Brazilian represen- 
tative considered that violations of the fundamental rights of man and the 


118. Art. 9. 

119.Rio Treaty, Arts. 11, 12; 1948 Charter, Arts. 39, 52. The Permanent Council, in 
turn, succeeds the OAS Council in this matter. See chap. vi, supra. 

1g0. Art. 8. This list is reminiscent of that in Resolution VIII of the Chapultepec 
Conference. 121. Rio Treaty, Art. 10. 122. Art. 13. 123. Arts. 14, 16, 17, 18. 

124. Art. 20. 
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subversion of democratic governments could be considered covered, as a sit- 
uation which might endanger the peace, in the text already agreed to. Other 
delegates, including those of the United States and Peru, preferred to leave 
the matter for the Ninth Conference. The Guatemalan motion was voted 
down.”° 


The Ninth Conference (1948). The Ninth Conference had the task of 
fitting a defense agreement already concluded into a constitution which was 
still to be adopted. It met the problem largely by Charter reference to the 
Rio Treaty. The Charter did include various provisions relating to the 
Meeting of Consultation, however, as pointed out elsewhere.’ It also pro- 
vided that in the event of armed attack, the Meeting should be convened 
“without delay.’”*’ And ignoring the Inter-American Defense Board, it fur- 
nished the Organ of Consultation with an Advisory Defense Committee to 
assist it in dealing with “problems of military cooperation that may arise in 
connection with the application of existing special treaties on collective se- 
curity. 

The matter of political defense also faced the Ninth Conference, and 
was dealt with in Resolution XXXII (Preservation and Defense of Democ- 
racy in America) .'*° Backing away from any collective approach, the pream- 
ble nevertheless pointed out that world conditions required urgent steps to 
proscribe the tactics of international Communism and any other totalitari- 
anism which might seek to undermine the free expression of the popular 
will in the Americas. The Resolution declared the “‘antidemocratic nature” 
and “interventionist tendency” of international Communism, or any other 
totalitarianism, to be incompatible with the American conception of liberty. 
It reaffirmed the New World’s faith in democracy, under which social justice 
must be achieved, and condemned the interference in the public life of the 
American continent of any foreign government or political organization 
serving the interests of a foreign power. In four operative clauses, the gov- 
ernments represented at the Conference thereupon resolved: (1) to reaffirm 
their intent to pursue policies designed to raise living standards and their 
view that only through regimes based on respect for human rights could the 
goal be achieved; (2) to condemn the tactics of all systems, but especially 
those of Communist and other totalitarian regimes, suppressive of political 
and civil rights; (3) to adopt, respectively, 


the measures necessary to eradicate and prevent activities directed, as- 
sisted or instigated by foreign governments, organizations or individuals 


125. Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Continental Peace and Security, 
Didrio das sess6es (Rio de Janeiro, 1947), pp. 157-58. See also Ilmar Penna Marinho, O 
funcionamento do sistema interamericano dentro do sistema mundial (Rio de Janeiro: 
Livraria Freitas Bastos, S.A., 1959), pp. 83-86. 126. Supra, chap. v. 127. Art. 43. 

128. Ibid., Art. 44. See also supra, chap. x. 

129. This Resolution stemmed from draft resolutions presented by various governments, 
among them, Chile, Brazil, the United States, Peru, and Guatemala. 
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tending to overthrow their institutions by violence, to foment disorder 
in their domestic political life or to disturb, by means of pressure, sub- 
versive propaganda, threats or by any other means, the free and sover- 
eign right of their peoples to govern themselves in accordance with their 
democratic aspirations; 


and (4) to exchange information on such activities within their several na- 
tional territories.’ 


The Communist Threat at the Fourth Meeting of Consultation 
(1951). In 1949 the Chinese Communists defeated the Nationalists and 
consolidated their power in mainland China. In June 1950 the North Kore- 
ans attacked the South Koreans and the war for the control of the Korean 
peninsula began. NATO had been formed in 1949 to stem the Communist 
march in Europe; the United States and the United Nations sought in 
1950-51 to stem armed aggression in Asia. It was against this background 
that the United States, on December 18, 1950, requested the OAS Council to 
convene a Meeting of Consultation under Article 39 of the Charter to con- 
sider the Communist threat and ways of meeting it. The Council concurred, 
and the Fourth Meeting began in Washington March 26, 1951. The pro- 
gram of the Meeting, as approved by the Council December 20, 1950, con- 
tained three items: (1) political and military cooperation for the defense of 
America; (2) the strengthening of internal security; and (3) emergency 
economic cooperation. Some thirty resolutions were approved, ranging from 
the Declaration of Washington to a Tribute to George Washington and in- 
cluding a large number of economic matters.*** 

In the Declaration of Washington, the governments recognized that “the 
aggressive activities of international communism” violate the noninterven- 
tion principle, “disturb the tranquillity of the peoples of this Hemisphere 
and endanger the liberty and democracy on which their institutions are 
founded.”’ The Declaration noted that all of the members of the OAS “have 
stated, in formal acts and agreements, their will to cooperate against any 
threat to or aggression against the peace, security, and territorial integrity or 
independence of any one of them.” It reaffirmed inter-American solidarity, 
and noted that “the common danger” “becomes more serious as a conse- 
quence of certain social and economic factors” which should be improved. 
Reaffirming, as well, certain inter-American principles, the Declaration 


130. International American Conference (Ninth) , Actas y documentos, VI, 303-4. 

131. Among them, Resolution IX (Improvement of the Social, Economic, and Cultural 
Levels of the Peoples of the Americas); X (Economic and Social Betterment of the 
Working Classes) ; XI (Betterment of the American Worker); XII (Economic Develop- 
ment); XIII (Increase of Production and Processing of Basic and Strategic Materials) ; 
XIV (Production, Utilization and Distribution of Scarce Essential Products) ; XVI (Alloca- 
tions and Priorities) ; XVII (Prices); and XIX (Transportation). (“Fourth Meeting of 
Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of American States; Final Act,” Department of 
State Bulletin, XXIV [April 16, 1951], 606-13.) 
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ended by declaring its firm support of U.N. action in Korea. Resolution II 
pertained to the American defense effort in support of the United Nations, 
while Resolution II was concerned with Inter-American Military Coopera- 
tion to the same end. The preamble to the latter Resolution, indeed, 
strongly suggests the position which the United States was soon to attempt 
to make explicit at the Tenth Conference. The paragraphs in question read: 


WHEREAS: 

The military defense of the Continent is essential to the stability of 
its democratic institutions and the well-being of its peoples; 

The American Republics have assumed obligations under the 
Charter of the Organization of American States and the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance to assist any American States subjected 
to an armed attack, and to act together for the common defense and for 
the maintenance of the peace and security of the Continent; 

The expansionist activities of international communism require the 
immediate adoption of measures to safeguard the peace and the security 
of the Continent. .. . 


The Resolution goes on to recommend various measures to increase the de- 
fense capacity of the Continent and the members’ potential contribution to 
its defense. 

Having in Resolution VII dealt with the Strengthening and Effective Ex- 
ercise of Democracy, in Resolution VIII, Strengthening of Internal Security, 
the Meeting referred to the Ninth Conference’s resolution on the subject, 
noted that collective defense and economic development measures should be 
supplemented by internal security legislation and recommended: (a) that 
each government examine its law to “ensure that subversive activities of the 
agents of international Communism, directed against any of them, may be 
adequately forestalled and penalized”; (b) that they enact legislation to reg- 
ulate frontier crossing by “those foreigners who there is reason to expect 
will attempt to perform subversive acts against the defense of the American 
Hemisphere’; and (c) that in the process, they bear in mind individual 
rights and the importance of preserving democratic institutions. In addi- 
tion, Resolution VIII requested the Pan American Union to study “the defi- 
nition, prevention, and punishment, as crimes, of sabotage and espionage 
with respect to acts against the American Republics and directed from 
abroad or against the defense of the Americas” as well as to make technical 
studies relating to individual rights and the democratic system.1** 

Several of the resolutions adopted by the Meeting sounded the note that 
the best defense against the inroads of Communism was the raising of living 
standards. Thus the preamble to Resolution IX argued that substandard 
wages produce “a discontent that may mistakenly lead men to accept doc- 


132. Resolution I, loc. cit. 133. Ibid., pp. 608-9. 
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trines incompatible with their own interests and the rights of others, the se- 
curity of all, the general well-being, and democratic ideals.” Similarly, the 
preamble to Resolution X stated that underdevelopment creates a friendly 
climate for alien ideologies; hence “it is necessary to fight poverty and igno- 
rance as an effective means of protecting Democracy and the Rights of Man. 

. 154 Still other resolutions repeated the same theme.” What the Latin 
Americans were trying to tell the United States was that the political ap- 
proach was inadequate and that substantial assistance in the financing of 
economic development was a far better—and indeed essential—way to de- 
fend the hemisphere against Communism. ‘The administration to which this 
was addressed, however, felt itself fully committed in Europe and Asia. The 
appeal fell on deaf ears. 


Political Defense under the Rio Treaty; The Tenth Conference 
(1954). By the time the Tenth Conference met, three years later, an armi- 
stice had been reached in Korea and things had settled down in Europe. In 
the Americas, however, Communist activities had been stepped up. In Gua- 
temala the Arbenz Government was in power and—in the view of the 
United States and some others—was becoming increasingly leftist in orienta- 
tion as a result of Communist infiltration. Seriously concerned over the pos- 
sibility of having a Communist beachhead established in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, the United States wanted to clear the way for collective action under 
the Rio Treaty to see that this did not occur.*® To this end it not only pro- 
posed the topic “Intervention of International Communism in the Ameri- 
can Republics” for the agenda, but also presented a draft resolution on the 
subject. Secretary of State Dulles made strong personal efforts, as head of the 
U.S. delegation, to achieve the objective.’ While some other governments 
agreed with the United States that Communism represented a threat to the 
peace and security of the hemisphere of a sort to which the Rio Treaty 
should be considered to apply, most were seriously worried lest the door be 
opened for U.S.-dominated collective intervention in the domestic affairs of 


134. [bid., pp. 609-10. 

135. Resolutions XI (Betterment of the American Worker) , XII (Economic Develop- 
ment) , for example. (Ibid., p. 610.) 

136. “One of the principal objectives of the U.S. delegation to the Tenth Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference was to achieve maximum agreement among the American Republics upon 
a clear-cut and unmistakable policy against the intervention of international communism 
in the Western Hemisphere, recognizing the continuing threat which it poses to their 
peace and security and declaring their intention to take effective measures, individually 
and collectively, to combat it.” (United States, Department of State, Tenth Inter-American 
Conference . . . Report of the Delegation of the United States of America with Related 
Documents [Publication 5692, International Organization and Conference Series II, Ameri- 
can Republics 14; Washington, D.C., 1955], p- 7-) 

137. Mr. Dulles irritated the other governments by leaving the Conference after the 
debate on this subject had terminated, without waiting to hear the views of the Latin 
Americans on the topics of greatest interest to them. 
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the American republics’* and lest the right of self-determination be seri- 
ously and permanently impaired. The Guatemalan Foreign Minister denied 
categorically that "his government had been Communist infiltrated, and that 
the Soviet Union had intervened, or threatened to intervene, in Guatemalan 
affairs. He indicated that his government had opposed the inclusion of the 
topic in the agenda, viewing it solely as a device to permit intervention in 
Guatemalan affairs." 

The basis of Conference action was a U.S. draft declaration, Part I of 
which condemned Communist activities in the Western Hemisphere as inter- 
vention, expressed the intention of the American republics to take effective 
action to protect themselves against it, reiterated the American belief that 
democracy was the best way to promote the desired progress, and declared 


That the domination or control of the political institutions of any Amer- 
ican State by the international communist movement, extending to this 
Hemisphere the political system of an extra-continental power, would 
constitute a threat to the sovereignty and political independence of the 
American States, endangering the peace of America, and would call for 
the adoption of appropriate action in accordance with existing treat- 
fesa2 


Part II called upon the governments to counteract Communist activities by 
requiring “disclosure of the identity, activities, and sources of funds” of per- 
sons propagandizing Communism or acting as its agents, and that the gov- 
ernments exchange information in order to make their anti-Communist ef- 
forts more effective. 

In the General Committee debate on the draft resolution, a number of 
the delegations made clear that they believed the Communist movement to 
represent a real danger, but most, if not all, were seriously concerned about 
the draft from the standpoints of both intervention and self-determina- 


138. Ambassador Dreier commented in general terms: “Fear of U.S. political domina- 
tion, rather than any sympathy with communism, has been a main reason for the 
reluctance of the O.A.S. on various occasions, whether in the Council or the Meetings of 
Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, to take a stronger position against Communist 
infiltration and subversion. Defense against communism is recognized as desirable; but this 
does not, in the Latin American view, justify the risk of opening the door to U.S. political 
domination.” (Op. cit., pp. 49-50.) Isidro Fabela, prominent Mexican jurist, charging that 
Mr. Dulles was trying to lay a foundation for action against Guatemala, called his policy 
“Continental McCarthyism.” (‘La conferencia de Caracas y la actitud anti-comunista de 
México,” Cuadernos americanos [Mexico City], LXXV, No. 3 [May-June 1954], 12, 17- 
18.) A similar position was taken by other critics of American policy. 

139. Tenth Conference, Diario, pp. 131-32. See also p. 579. For a summary of the debate 
in the OAS Council on the inclusion of the topic in the Conference agenda, see Argentina, 
Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores y Culto, “Organismos y reuniones internacionales; X 
Conferencia Inter-Americana,” Boletin, III (April-June 1954) , 327-28. 

140. Italics inserted by the author. 

141. For Spanish text, see Tenth Conference, Diario, pp. 176-77; for the English text of 
the proposal with amendments, see “Intervention of International Communism in the 
Americas,” Department of State Bulletin, XXX (March 22, 1954), 420. This text contains 
one minor error but is otherwise correct. 
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tion,” and all indicated their belief that the only real defense of democracy 
lay in respect for the inter-American principles of self-determination and re- 
spect for human rights and in economic development. While Uruguay and 
Colombia argued that OAS action undertaken on the basis of treaty could 
not be regarded as intervention,’ collective or otherwise, theirs was the mi- 
nority view. Because of the clear preoccupation of so many delegations with 
the question of intervention and self-determination, the United States intro- 
duced a third part to its resolution, as follows: 


Ill 


This declaration of foreign policy made by the American republics in 
relation to dangers originating outside this hemisphere is designed to 
protect and not to impair the inalienable right of each American State 
freely to choose its own form of government and economic system and to 
live its own social and cultural life.** 


The United States rejected every effort to amend the declaration in 
order to make it apply to all forms of totalitarianism—or any foreign inter- 
vention—or to mention human rights or the necessity to raise living stand- 
ards, on the ground that the resolution was meant as a warning to the 
USSR. The only amendment adopted was a Colombian proposal to insert 
in the Part I Declaration, after “call for” the words “a meeting of consulta- 
tion to consider the adoption of,” and thereby both to require a Meeting of 


‘ 


Consultation and to allow it to consider, rather than call directly for, “ap- 
propriate action in accordance with existing treaties.” 

The amended text was adopted 17-1 (Guatemala)-—2 (Mexico, Argen- 
tina) “° under the title Declaration of Solidarity for the Preservation of the 
Political Integrity of the American States against International Communist 
Intervention. The points which the Latin American delegations thought of 
paramount importance, but had been unable to include in this resolution, 
were made in Resolution XCV, Declaration of Caracas.'*" 

The United States had got its resolution with what it considered to be 


142. See Diario, pp. 1356-62 (Rapporteur’s report) . In the matter of intervention, the 
Mexican delegate was exceedingly forthright: “El Delegado de México expresé que su 
delegacién no podria dar su voto afirmativo a la proposicién de Estados Unidos porque la 
forma en que ésta estaba redactada podria eventualmente dar lugar a que cualquier pais 
americano quede sujeto a intervenciones incompatibles con la tradicién y con los instru- 
ments que rigen la convivencia interamericana, bajo el pretexto de que su gobierno era 
comunista, como ha sucedido ya en casos de que un gobierno americano procura combatir 
intereses capitalistas extranjeros o cuando, con todo derecho, trata de obtener la indepen- 
dencia econémica de su pais.” (Ibid., p. 1365.) For the Mexican view, see also Mexico, 
Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, México en la X Conferencia Interamericana, I, 8-10. 

143. Tenth Conference, Diario, p. 1360. 144. Ibid., pp. 396, 687. 

145. Ibid., p. 1363. 146. Ibid., p. 1367. 

147. On the proposal of Brazil, a working group was appointed to draft a resolution to 
be called the Declaration of Caracas “y que contendré los principios enunciados por la 
Delegacién de México y otras delegaciones en el curso de la discusién y que no habian sido 
incorporados al proyecto de los Estados Unidos de América.” (Ibid., p. 1368.) See chap. xii, 
infra, for the Declaration of Caracas. 
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the Meeting’s authoritative interpretation that subversion was to be consid- 
ered aggression to be dealt with under the Rio Treaty. This, however, was a 
somewhat optimistic view. As the Ecuadorian delegate put it, 


this debate served to establish clearly the firm determination of the 
American countries to defend vigorously their juridical personality, 
their policies, the autonomy of their institutions, and their right to or- 
ganize and govern themselves in accordance with the will of the majority 
of their respective peoples; and it furthermore established the fact that 
these countries were not willing to allow, under the pretext of defending 
democracy against communism, violations of the principle of noninter- 
vention. . . . America has rejected the totalitarian system, under what- 
soever guise it may seek to conceal itself; in like manner, America rejects 
all possibility of intervention.** 


The victory of the United States was of little value; it had obtained a resolu- 
tion which most of the Latin American governments felt did not meet the 
case, and which in no wise intimidated the USSR. As Ambassador Dreier 
noted: 


The fact that the conference met under the hospitality of a military dic- 
tator, General Pérez Jiménez of Venezuela, who gladly supported the 
Resolution, and that the United States was at that time widely believed 
to find military dictators acceptable so long as they were sufficiently anti- 
Communist, did not help commend the Resolution to the majority of 
Latin American peoples. 

These factors go far to explain why, when the time came to organize 
action through the O.A:S. in regard to the situation in Guatemala, the 
United States and the other countries most concerned did not invoke the 
Caracas Resolution. They resorted directly to the Rio Treaty, avoiding 
the necessity of having to prove “domination or control” of the political 
institutions of Guatemala by “the international communist movement.” 
Likewise, in the case of Cuba, in January 1962, the Rio Treaty rather 
than the Caracas declaration was invoked as the basis of action. 


DEFENSE ACTIVITIES OF THE 
MEETING OF CONSULTATION 


The Tenth Conference had interpreted the Rio Treaty as covering 
threats to the peace stemming from subversive and more direct activities de- 
signed to undermine existing regimes as coming within the purview of the 

148. Quoted from the address of Dr. José Vicente Trujillo at the closing session, in Pan 
American Union, Department of International Law, Division of Conferences and Organiza- 


tions, Tenth Inter-American Conference . . . Report of the Pan American Union on the 
Conference (Washington, D.C.. 1955) , pp. 9-10. 149. Op. cit., p. 53. 
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Rio Treaty. While as indicated above, a number of governments felt the in- 
terpretation unwise—if not legally incorrect—those most directly in the line 
of fire found occasion to take their problems up in that context. (The 
United States, on the other hand, found a certain lack of sympathy towards 
its efforts to handle the Cuban crisis in a similar fashion.) As indicated 
above, however, in a number of instances OAS members appealed to the 
Council to convoke a Meeting of Consultation under Article 6 of the Rio 
Treaty only to find that the OAS Council, acting provisionally as Organ of 
Consultation, was able to resolve, or assist in resolving, the situation which 
had given rise to the original application. A glance at the most serious cases 
in which aggression was claimed may perhaps help to clarify the picture. 


Venezuelan Charges against the Dominican Republic (1960). On July 
4, 1960, Venezuela requested that the OAS convoke a Meeting of Consulta- 
tion under Article 6 of the Rio Treaty to consider alleged Dominican inter- 
vention and aggression which had culminated in the attempt on the life of 
President Betancourt the preceding June 24.”° Having debated the matter 
on July 6 and 8, on the latter day the Council resolved to convoke a Meeting 
at a time and place to be decided later, declared itself to be acting provision- 
ally as Organ of Consultation, and authorized its Chairman to designate a 
commission to investigate the charges.*' The Investigating Committee 
began work immediately; the full committee visited Caracas and a subcom- 
mittee visited Ciudad Trujillo. Before the Committee reported, however, 
the Council decided to hold the requested Meeting at San José, Costa Rica, 
beginning August 16. The Committee therefore reported directly to the 
Meeting." 

The Sixth Meeting was concerned with three sets of incidents in which 
Venezuela charged Dominican Republic complicity: (1) an incident in- 
volving a flight to drop subversive leaflets over Venezuela, which the Coun- 
cil, on Venezuelan request, had previously asked the Inter-American Peace 
Committee to investigate;** (2) Dominican complicity in an attempted up- 
rising against the Venezuelan government in April 1960; and (3) the at- 
tempt on Betancourt’s life. On the basis of the Peace Committee’s finding 
that the flight could not have been carried out without the tacit assent of 
the Dominican authorities, and on the Investigating Committee’s findings 
in respect to the other two incidents,’ the Sixth Meeting found the Do- 


150. Pan American Union, Department of Legal Affairs, Aplicaciones del Tratado 
Interamericano de Asistencia Reciproca, suplemento 1960-61 (Washington, D.C., 1962), p. 


151.[bid., pp. 8-9. The Chairman of the Council appointed a committee which 
comprised the representatives of Argentina, the United States, Mexico, Panama, and 
Uruguay. 152. For the text of the report, see ibid., pp. 21-29. 

153. Organization of American States, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1960 (OEA/ 
Ser.D/III. 12; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1961), p. 21. 

154.On the second count the Committee decided that the Dominican Republic had 
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minican Republic guilty on all counts and characterized its activity as in- 
tervention and aggression of a sort to endanger the peace of the Continent. 
It then proceeded to condemn that country in forthright terms, to decree 
the breaking off of diplomatic relations with it, and to determine that eco- 
nomic sanctions should be imposed, “beginning with the immediate sus- 
pension of trade in arms and implements of war of every kind.’ The OAS 
Council was asked to study the desirability of including other items in the 
economic sanctions and, if considered desirable, the Council was to impose 
them. The Council was authorized to discontinue sanctions by a two-thirds 
majority “at such time as the Government of the Dominican Republic 
should cease to constitute a danger to the peace and security of the hemi- 
sphere.” The U.N. Security Council was to be informed of the action taken 
in thevcase>” 

The Council duly appointed the Special Committee called for by the 
above resolution. In December the Committee recommended that the eco- 
nomic sanctions be widened to include petroleum and petroleum products, 
trucks and parts. The extension was voted by the Council on January 4, 
1961.°° In November 1961—Trujillo having resigned and subsequently 
been assassinated—the Special Committee recommended the lifting of sanc- 
tions on the ground that the Dominican Republic no longer presented a 
threat to the peace. The recommendation was approved by the Council on 
January 4, 1962.1" 

This case raised two questions of importance, neither of which has been 
satisfactorily answered. The first relates to the relationship between regional 
and U.N. enforcement action; the second, to the action which the regional 
organization can and should take with respect to nondemocratic American 
governments. 


given diplomatic passports to participants in the military uprising. On the third count, the 
Committee concluded: 

1. The attempt against the life of the President of Venezuela perpetrated on 
June 24, 1960, was part of a plot intended to overthrow the Government of that 
country. 

2.The persons implicated in the aforementioned attempt and plot received 
moral support and material assistance from high officials of the Government of the 
Dominican Republic. 

3. This assistance consisted principally of providing the persons implicated 
facilities to travel and to enter and reside in Dominican territory in connection with 
their subversive plans; of having facilitated the two flights of the plane of Venezue- 
lan registry to and from the Military Air Base of San Isidro, Dominican Republic; of 
providing arms for use in the coup against the Government of Venezuela and the 
electronic device and the explosive which were used in the attempt; as well as of 
having instructed the person who caused the explosion in the operation of the 
electronic device of that explosive and of having demonstrated to him the destructive 
force of the same. 

Preamble to Resolution I of the Sixth Meeting of Consultation, Final Act (OEA/Ser.C/IL. 
6; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1960), p. 5. 

155. [bid., pp. 5-6. 156. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1960, p. 17. 

157. Pan American Union, Department of Legal Affairs, Aplicaciones, pp. 15-20. 
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The action of the Sixth Meeting was reported to the Security Council of 
the United Nations after the Meeting had considered at least to some extent 
whether or not U.N. authorization for sanctions was required under Article 
53 of the U.N. Charter. According to Ambassador Dreier’s report, ‘““The pre- 
vailing view, implicit in the action taken against the Dominican Republic, 
was that in Article 53 the words ‘enforcement action’ meant only the use of 
armed force, and that the severance of diplomatic and commercial relations 
did not require the authorization of the Security Council.”** This position, 
although severly criticized by authorities on the United Nations, was taken 
by the United States and the Latin Americans during the Security Council 
debate on a Soviet resolution*”® which would have had the Council endorse 
the action of the Sixth Meeting against the Dominican Republic. In his 
statement to the Security Council on September 8, Ambassador Wadsworth 
recalled that the Meeting had reported its action under Article 54 of the 
Charter, but denied the necessity of any Security Council endorsement 
under Article 53: 


The United States does not consider that the resolution adopted by the 
Sixth Meeting requires the endorsement of the Security Council under 
article 53. It is significant that no member of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States sought authorization from the Security Council under article 
53 for the steps taken in connection with that resolution and that, in spe- 
cifically deciding that the resolution should be transmitted to the Secu- 
rity Council only for its full information, the foreign ministers were 
clearly expressing their view that this action required only notification 
to the United Nations under article 54. 

It is noteworthy that article 54 envisions the possibility of activities 
by regional agencies for the maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity in regard to which the responsibility of the regional organization 
to the Security Council is purely that of keeping it informed. 

It is also noteworthy that in the present instance either of the actions 
which are being taken collectively by the members of the Organization 
of American States could be taken individually by any sovereign nation 
on its own initiative. 

The United States believes that it is entirely proper for the Security 
Council in this instance to take note of the resolution adopted by the 
Sixth Meeting of Foreign Ministers, and we have therefore joined with 
the other members of the Organization of American States who sit in the 
Security Council, Argentina and Ecuador, in sponsoring the resolution 
to this effect contained in document S/4484.*° 


158. Dreier, op. cit., p. 28. 159. S/4481/Rev. 1. 
160. “Security Council Rejects Soviet Bid for Endorsement of OAS Action on Domini- 
can Republic,” Department of State Bulletin, XLIII (Oct. 3, 1960), 542-43. 
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The Security Council, rejecting the Soviet draft, approved a resolution 
which simply took note of the action of the Sixth Meeting, and thereby ac- 
cepted the thesis that Security Council authorization is required only for 
sanctions involving the use of armed force.’* In doing so, it also set a highly 
important precedent for the future. 

That this decision should have been widely criticized was a foregone con- 
clusion. Both the wording of the U.N. Charter and the debates at the San 
Francisco Conference which drafted that document make it more than clear 
that the intent was to give to the Security Council the paramount authority 
in enforcement. A contrary interpretation may be warranted by the political 
realities of the 1960’s, but not by the rules which normally guide the inter- 
pretation of legal documents.’ 

As to the matter of the relationship of the case to the action which can 
or should be taken in respect to nondemocratic regimes in the Western 
Hemisphere, it should be noted that some of the Continent’s most ardent 
defenders of nonintervention had no difficulty whatever in applying the re- 
quested sanctions to the Dominican Republic. The reason was clear: they 
were able to view the affair as having nothing to do with the form of govern- 
ment in the Dominican Republic (the Trujillo regime was widely abhorred 
as the worst dictatorship in the hemisphere) but simply one government’s 
intervention in the affairs of another—something expressly prohibited by 
the OAS Charter. Thus the Latin American delegations could easily vote 
for sanctions while rejecting a U.S. proposal that the OAS supervise free elec- 
tions. Yet there was a basic inconsistency in the Latin American position 
insofar as most realized that the sort of activity complained of by Venezuela 
was a by-product of the particular government in power in the Dominican 
Republic. That sanctions might bring down that government was some- 
thing of which most Latin American governments were aware, and which 
they faced with entire equanimity. As Ambassador Dreier points out, sanc- 
tions could have only two possible alternative effects—one was to punish for 
past, terminated, activity; the other was to help bring about the overthrow 
of Trujillo. The Latin Americans were content to do what came naturally, 
legally, without assuming responsibility for what might happen if Trujillo 


161. For text of the resolution adopted, see ibid., p. 543. The resolution was adopted 
2. 
ans See John W. Halderman, The United Nations and the Rule of Law (Dobbs Ferry, 
N.Y.: Oceana Publications, Inc., 1966) , pp. 37-63. 

163. Thus, for example, the Brazilian government, in dissenting from the decision to 
impose further sanctions in this case, stated: “The sanctions imposed by the Sixth Meeting 
of Consultation, which are in themselves sufficiently severe and serious, had as their 
purpose not the condemnation of the domestic government of a country—which would 
violate the principle of nonintervention, . . . but the condemnation of acts of aggression 
and intervention which were perfectly determined and duly verified... .” (Quoted in 
“OAS Recommends Further Economic Action Regarding Dominican Republic,” Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, XLIV [Feb. 20, 1961], 275.) See also the Mexican press during the 
Sixth Meeting, especially Excelsior (Mexico City) . 
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were forced out. Behind the U.S. proposal that elections be supervised was 
the thought that there might well be chaos in the Dominican Republic after 
Trujillo, unless the country were helped to keep its feet." 

Trujillo was indeed forced out, and an attempt by Hector Bienvenido 
Trujillo Molina and General José Arismendi Trujillo Molina to return in 
mid-November 1961, was prevented largely by a show of force on the part 
of the United States. On November 19 the two Trujillo brothers left the 
country again, and the danger was averted. Free of the Trujillos,’®’ the 
Dominican Republic was plagued by further instability deriving from a va- 
riety of conditions, situations, and domestic and foreign reactions. In the in- 
terest of stability and renewed prosperity, the Tenth Meeting, a few years 
later, undertook perforce what the Sixth Meeting had declined to do in 
1960—namely, to support free elections and back them with sufficient tech- 
nical and economic assistance to lay the foundation of a return to stable, 
democratic government. 


Fidelismo for Export. The United States had had some hope, following 
the firm action taken by the Sixth Meeting at the behest of Venezuela, that 
the governments would face up squarely to what it regarded as “the Cuban 
threat” at the Seventh Meeting, despite the fact that the latter was convened 
under Article 39 of the Charter rather than under the Rio Treaty. Several 
incidents had already occurred in which Cuba had been charged with com- 
plicity in attempts to overthrow existing governments. The most important, 
perhaps, was that involving Panama. 


The Invasion Incidents. On April 27, 1959, Panama appealed to the 
Council, charging that it had been invaded by a force “composed almost en- 
tirely of foreign elements,” and requested a Meeting of Consultation under 
Article 6 of the Rio Treaty.’ The following day the Council convoked the 
Meeting without fixing time or place, turned itself provisionally into the 
Organ of Consultation, and authorized its Chairman to appoint a committee 
to make a spot investigation.** The Committee left for Panama the same 
day to make its investigation, in the course of which it and its military advis- 
ers conversed with both Panamanian officials and the leader of the invad- 
ing forces, utilizing their good offices to bring about the surrender of the in- 


164. Dreier, op. cit., pp. 98-100. 165. See New York Times, Nov. 27, 1961. 

166.See the address by Foreign Minister José Antonio Bonilla Atiles at the Eighth 
Meeting of Consultation on January 26, 1962, for the effect of sanctions on the Dominican 
Republic. (Meeting of Foreign Ministers [Eighth], Documentos de la reunién [OEA/Ser. 
F/II. 8; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1962], Doc. 52, pp. 9-13, 23.) 

167. Early on April 25 the ship Majaré disembarked some eighty armed men at Playa 
Colorada, who then proceeded to march toward Colén, (Pan American Union, Depart- 
ment of Legal Affairs, Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance; Applications, 2 
vols. [Washington, D.C., 1964], I, 326, 332-33.) 

168. Organization of American States, Council, Decisiones tomadas en las sesiones, 
XII (OEA/Ser.G/III; Washington, D.C.; Pan American Union, 1961) , 32-33. 
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vading group. Additional action was taken to prevent the arrival of other 
vessels. Since the invaders had surrendered and the anticipated threat did 
not materialize, the Committee, considering its mission fulfilled, returned to 
Washington on May 4 and made a final report to the Council on June 18. 
The Council resolution of June 18 recommended that the governments 
study, and if necessary, reinforce the measures they were already applying to 
prevent situations like that in Panama from arising, recommended that 
those governments which had not yet ratified the 1928 Havana Convention 
on the Duties and Rights of States in Event of Civil Strife (and the 1957 
Protocol to the Convention) do so, and canceled the projected Meeting of 
Consultation. The Security Council was kept informed of all develop- 
ments.” 

The remaining “invasion” incidents in which Cuban complicity was al- 
leged also occurred in 1959-60 and involved activity directed against Santo 
Domingo and Haiti. The series of incidents had a good deal to do with 
the convocation of the Fifth Meeting, at Santiago, Chile, in 1959. 


The Cuban Question at the Seventh Meeting of Consultation. The Sev- 
enth Meeting was called on the formal initiative of Peru at a time when re- 
lations between the United States and Cuba were rapidly deteriorating and 
the United States was anxious to have the American republics consider some 
of the problems arising out of the increasingly close relations between Cuba 
and the Soviet Union. Unwilling to have the matter debated at the same 
meeting which took up Venezuelan charges against the Dominican Re- 
public, the governments agreed that the Seventh Meeting should be held 
hard on the heels of the Sixth, and in the same city, namely San José, Costa 
Rica. The agenda approved by the OAS Council on August 8, 1960, con- 
tained two items with a bearing on defense. The first was “Strengthening of 
continental solidarity and of the inter-American system especially in the 
face of threats of extracontinental intervention that might affect them.’’ The 
second was “Inter-American cooperation . . . for the defense of democratic 


169. “In order to prevent the arrival of other vessels with armed reinforcements, and in 
accordance with the authority conferred upon it by paragraph 7 of the April 28 Council 
resolution, the Committee, with the agreement of the Government of Panama, began on 
April 30 peaceful reconnaissance flights over Panamanian territory and adjacent areas of 
the sea, by means of aircraft put at its disposal by the United States Government. On April 
go, the Council, at the Committee’s request, broadened the scope of the said paragraph 7, 
with the result that on May 1 the Committee began naval patrolling of Panamanian 
territorial seas with ships furnished by the governments of Colombia and the United 
States. In response to the requests made to the governments by the Council, the 
governments of Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, and the United States offered 
naval and air units and personnel for patrol and reconnaissance purposes.” (OAS, 
Secretary General, The Organization of American States, 1954-1959, P. 20.) 

170.See Pan American Union, Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance; Appli- 
cations, I, 325-65, 411-14. 171. Ibid., 1, 411-14. 
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institutions against the subversive activities of any organization, govern- 
ment, or its agents, directed against the said institutions.” 

The debates at this Meeting illustrated much the same differences in posi- 
tion as had been evident at Caracas in 1954. The opening speeches indi- 
cated the same preoccupation with self-determination and intervention as 
had characterized the Caracas addresses, and demonstrated that most of the 
Latin Americans were disposed to feel that an indigenous Communist move- 
ment (and they considered the Cuban movement to be essentially indige- 
nous) represented a legitimate exercise of self-determination against which 
the American republics were precluded from taking action by virtue of the 
Charter provisions prohibiting both unilateral and multilateral interven- 
tion. The Latin Americans were also inclined to view the Cuban matter as 
simply a dispute between the United States and Cuba—one which they 
hoped could be settled peacefully, but of which they wanted no part. 

The United States, in contrast, took the position that Cuba’s relation- 
ship with the Sino-Soviet bloc indicated that Cuba was to be used for pur- 
poses of active Communist intervention in Latin America.’ Secretary of 
State Herter argued in his address of August 24, 1960, to the Foreign Minis- 
ters, that any Communist government set up in Latin America would repre- 
sent foreign intervention as defined under existing agreements and would 
therefore be a matter of very grave concern. He pointed out the lessons of 
Eastern European experience, noting that the establishment of Communist 
regimes in that area had indeed resulted in loss of independence. ‘The same 
thing would happen in Latin America, he felt. Communist Latin American 
regimes, moreover, would become bases from which attempts to subvert the 
governments of other countries would be made. Subversion, he asserted, is as 
much intervention as armed attack.’ After discussing some of the facts 
upon which he had based the foregoing allegations, Secretary Herter in- 
sisted that the orientation of Cuba was not a purely domestic affair, but 
rather “‘part of a determined effort by the Sino-Soviet powers to extend their 
control over an American state. It is a challenge not only to one of the very 
basic principles and objectives of the inter-American system but to the very 
security of our 21 Republics.’ Herter concluded his remarks by urging: 


We should vigorously condemn Soviet and other Communist interven- 
tion in our affairs and clearly indicate our grave concern over Cuba’s tol- 


172. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Seventh) , Final Act, pp. 2-3. 

173.See both the U.S. Memorandum of June 27 and the addition of August 2, 1960. 
Both were addressed to the Inter-American Peace Committee. See Department of State 
Bulletin for July 18, August 29, and September 12, for the U.S. documents filed with the 
Peace Committee. 

174. English text from “American Foreign Ministers Condemn Sino-Soviet Intervention 
in American States,” Department of State Bulletin, XLIII (Sept. 12, 1960) , 395-400. 


175./bid., pp. 399-400. 
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eration and encouragement of such intervention. We should call for 
effective resistance to these efforts of the Sino-Soviet bloc and restate the 
validity of our regional association and its principles as the guide and in- 
strument for our continued cooperation.*” 


The U.S. draft resolution on Intervention of the Sino-Soviet Bloc in Inter- 
American Affairs was intended to do just that.” 

Cuba, denying all charges, sought to turn the tables by charging the 
United States with intervention and aggression, and introduced draft resolu- 
tions which, among other things, warned the United States to abstain from 
its interventionist, provocative, and aggressive policy.” 

In the discussions in working groups and in the General Committee, it 
was clear that most of the Latin Americans were unprepared to accept the 
U.S. evaluation of the situation, and were disinclined to go as far as the U.S. 
draft resolution would have them go, while most also rejected the Cuban 
thesis.” The Cuban delegation walked out on the session and the Meeting 
on the grounds that the OAS does not offer protection against aggression on 
the part of other American states—meaning the United States. Shortly 
thereafter, the Declaration of San José, put together by a working group 
and intended both to keep Cuba within the OAS and see the differences be- 
tween the United States and Cuba peacefully resolved while repudiating ex- 
tra-Continental interference in the Americas, was unanimously passed. 
Smacking more than a little of “a plague on both your houses,” in the Dec- 
laration, the Seventh Meeting 


176. Ibid., p. 400. 

177. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Seventh), Documents (multigraphed; OEA/Ser. 
F/II. 7 [Spanish], Doc. 53; Aug. 25, 1960). The operative clauses of the U.S. draft read as 
follows: 

ConDENA los esfuerzos de las potencias sino-soviéticas por extender su influencia 
politica sobre los soberanos Estados americanos por medio de la subversién politica 
y econédmica y que explotan para sus fines exéticos, los empefios y anhelos de los 
pueblos de América por lograr niveles de vida econédmica y cultural mas altos; 

MANIFIESTA su profunda preocupacién por las declaraciones de altos funcionarios 
del Gobierno de Cuba, que acogen la posibilidad de intervencién por potencias del 
bloque sino-soviético en los asuntos interamericanos; 

DECLARA que el estimulo y la aceptacién de parte de Cuba de la intervencion de 
las potencias sino-soviéticas en los asuntos interamericanos constituyen un que- 
brantamiento directo de los principios basicos del sistema interamericano y una 
amenaza a la paz y la seguridad de los Estados americanos; y 

ExHorRTA a la Republica de Cuba 

(1) a que repudie y rechace todo empefio de la Union Soviética, de la Republica 
Popular de China y de las demas potencias asociadas con ellas, en intervenir en los 
asuntos de Cuba y de otros paises de este Hemisferio; y 

(2) a que persiga sus fines de desarrollo politico, econémico y social de acuerdo 
con los principios democraticos del sistema interamericano; y 

(3) a que se ajuste, en sus relaciones internacionales, a los propdsitos y principios 
enunciados en la Carta de la Organizaciédn de los Estados Americanos y en otros 
tratados y convenios interamericanos. 

178. See Docs. 45, 47, 48 in Documents. For details of Cuban charges, see Doc. 6, Annex 
re 179. See Doc. 79, Aug. 29, 1960. 
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1. Condemns energetically the intervention or the threat of interven- 
tion, even when conditional, by an extracontinental power in the affairs 
of the American republics and declares that the acceptance of a threat of 
extracontinental intervention by any American state endangers Ameri- 
can solidarity and security, and that this obliges the Organization of 
American States to disapprove it and reject it with equal vigor. 

2. Rejects, also, the attempt of the Sino-Soviet powers to make use of 
the political, economic, or social situation of any American state, inas- 
much as that attempt is capable of destroying hemispheric unity and en- 
dangering the peace and security of the hemisphere. 

3. Reaffirms the principle of nonintervention by any American state 
in the internal or external affairs of the other American states, and re- 
iterates that each state has the right to develop its cultural, political, and 
economic life freely and naturally, respecting the rights of the individual 
and the principles of universal morality, and as a consequence, no Amer- 
ican state may intervene for the purpose of imposing upon another 
American state its ideologies or its political, economic, or social princi- 
ples. 

4. Reaffirms that the inter-American system is incompatible with any 
form of totalitarianism and that democracy will achieve the full scope of 
its objectives in the hemisphere only when all the American republics 
conduct themselves in accordance with the principles stated in the Decla- 
ration of Santiago, Chile, approved at the Fifth Meeting. . . . the ob- 
servance of which it recommends as soon as possible. 

5. Proclaims that all member states of the regional organization are 
under obligation to submit to the discipline of the inter-American sys- 
tem, voluntarily and freely agreed upon, and that the soundest guaran- 
tee of their sovereignty and their political independence stems from com- 
pliance with the provisions of the Charter. . 

6. Declares that all controversies between member states should be re- 
solved by the measures for peaceful solution that are contemplated in 
the inter-American system. 

7. Reaffirms its faith in the regional system. . . . 

8. Resolves that this declaration shall be known as “The Declaration 
of San José, Costa Rica.’’*° 


As noted earlier, the Meeting sought to contribute to the peaceful settle- 
ment of the dispute between the United States and Cuba by making availa- 
ble an ad hoc committee of six,"** which, however, was never called upon to 
act. 


X The Eighth Meeting as a Further Attempt to Meet the Cuban 
Threat. In contrast to the Seventh Meeting, the Eighth Meeting of Consul- 


180. Seventh Meeting, Final Act, pp. 4—5 (Resolution I) . 181. 7bid. (Resolution II) . 
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tation—held after the Bay of Pigs fiasco had seriously undermined Latin 
American confidence in the United States—convened under Articles 6 and 
11 of the Rio ‘Treaty. The decision to convoke it was preceded by a good 
deal of manuevering, with both Colombia and Peru anxious that a Meeting 
be held.’ In October 1961 Peru (in notes dated October 12 and 16), re- 
quested a Meeting to consider, among other things, Cuba’s ties with the So- 
viet bloc and its activities designed to bring about the overthrow of other 
governments in the Americas. Having on October 25, referred the matter to 
its General Committee for study, the Council, pursuant to that Committee’s 
recommendation, referred the charges to the Inter-American Peace Commit- 
tee for consideration under Resolution IV of the Fifth Meeting. The Peace 
Committee forthwith began the requested investigation. While it was in 
progress, Colombia, on November 9g, requested a Meeting under Article 6 of 
the Rio Treaty “to consider the threats to the peace and to the political in- 
dependence of the American states that might arise from the intervention of 
extracontinental powers directed toward breaking American solidarity.” 
Although there was little disposition on the part of most of the larger Latin 
American powers to hold a Meeting for this purpose, the Council acceded to 
the Colombian request and scheduled the Meeting for January 10, 1962, at 
Punta del Este, Uruguay. 

The Peace Committee, although prevented by Cuba from pursuing its 
investigations in that country, nevertheless surveyed the Peruvian charges 
and presented a report to the Eighth Meeting. The latter referred to the 
Committee’s report to the Seventh Meeting on extra-Continental interven- 
tion in American affairs, explored Cuba’s ties with the Sino-Soviet bloc, dis- 
cussed somewhat superficially the Cuban government’s subversive activities, 
and outlined a series of violations of human rights by the Cuban govern- 
ment. It concluded that the relations of Cuba with the Sino-Soviet bloc were 
incompatible with the principles regulating the Inter-American System and 
with the collective security system established by the OAS Charter and the 
Rio Treaty and that Cuba’s activities, together with those of the Sino-Soviet 
bloc, clearly represented non-military aggression.*** Condemned by at least 


182.In June 1961 it was reported that Colombia had approached the other govern- 
ments with a proposal that collective action be taken to avoid Cuba’s entering into a 
full-scale alliance with the Communist bloc. (El Mercurio [Santiago, Chile], June 25, 
1961.) The Brazilian Foreign Minister, Afonso Arinos, stated at a press conference on July 
20 that Colombia, Chile, Argentina, and Brazil all agreed that the dispute between the 
United States and Cuba was a Continental problem but that a meeting at that point would 
be “inopportune.” (La Prensa [Buenos Aires], July 21, 1961.) 

183. Quoted from the Council resolution convoking the Meeting, in Inter-American 
Institute of International Legal Studies, op. cit., p. 158. 

184. The report, dated January 14, 1962, was signed by Francisco Roberto Lima of El 
Salvador, Carlos A. Clulow of Uruguay, José Antonio Mayobre of Venezuela, Alberto 
Zuleta Angel of Colombia, and deLesseps S. Morrison of the United States. For text, see 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Eighth) , op. cit., Doc. 5, pp. 22-50. 
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one student of inter-American affairs, the report nevertheless may be pre- 
sumed to have influenced the course of events at least to some degree. 

The members of the OAS had been badly split over calling the Meeting 
at all. They were equally badly split when the delegates gathered in Punta 
del Este. The United States had already made it clear that it regarded Cuba 
as the Communist bridgehead in the Western Hemisphere, totally commit- 
ted to the Communist line, engaged in undermining the democratic way of 
life, and a threat to the peace. This was again made clear by Secretary of 
State Rusk in his address in the General Committee on January 25, 1962, in 
which he also indicated that what the United States wanted was for the 
member states to recognize the incompatibility between Cuba’s affiliation 
with the Communist bloc and hemisphere security, to exclude the existing 
Cuban government from participation in the OAS, to impose economic 
sanctions, and particularly trade in arms, with Cuba, and to take other 
measures to defend the hemisphere against the sort of aggression in which 
Cuba was engaged.*® Speaking on the same day, the Cuban Foreign Minis- 
ter denounced the Meeting as illegal in the absence of any action falling 
within the scope of the Rio Treaty, questioned the value of the Peace Com- 
mittee report, made a series of charges against the United States, denied that 
the Cuban revolution was for export, maintained that Cuba had a right to 
have any sort of government it wished in the exercise of the right of self-de- 
termination, denied the existence of any military ties whatever with any ex- 
tra-Continental country, denied the offensive character of Cuban armament, 
and concluded that it was the United States, rather than Cuba, which ought 
to be condemned by the Meeting.*” 

While these and other addresses were presented in the General Commit- 
tee, the behind-the-scenes efforts mentioned in Chapter VI were being made 
in an effort to find a way out of what appeared to be an impasse. The coun- 
tries insisting on sanctions against Cuba included the United States, the Do- 
minican Republic, Colombia, Venezuela, Paraguay, Peru, and the Central 


185.C. Neale Ronning, in Punta del Este: The Limits of Collective Security in a 
Troubled Hemisphere, prepared as a multigraphed Occasional Paper (No. 3) for the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace for limited distribution in 1962, points out: 
“. . . these are indeed serious charges and they raise some equally serious questions. What 
concerns us here is not simply whether or not the government of Cuba was guilty of 
‘political aggression’ but whether or not the Committee’s findings to this effect were 
supported by convincing evidence. There is more at stake here than the Cuban case. 
Present and future attitudes regarding the nature of the OAS are also involved. When 
nearly all evidence is prefaced by such statements as ‘many governments accuse’ and 
‘various governments have reported’ and when a committee admits that it has been unable 
to carry out an ‘exhaustive investigation’ and adds to this other cases ‘about which the 
Committee has not been able to gather complete information,’ it is not likely that the 
stature of the Organization will be enhanced as a result.” (P. 13.) 

186. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Eighth) , op. cit., Doc. 35, pp. 8-16. 

187. Ibid., Doc. 47, pp. 4-36. 
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American nations." The Uruguayan government appeared to be unable to 
determine where it stood." Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, and 
Mexico formally opposed sanctions.’ Haiti was uncertain.%! Some coun- 
tries sincerely doubted the legitimacy of seeking to deal with the problem of 
Cuban subversion under the Rio Treaty. Others questioned the legality of 
some of the proposed solutions—and especially, the proposal that Cuba be 
suspended in the absence of either Charter provisions for suspension or the 
listing of suspension as one of the sanctions which the Meeting was entitled 
to impose under the Rio Treaty.” Some did not believe Cuba to represent a 
serious threat to hemisphere security. 

‘The task of bringing such divergent viewpoints together in such a way as 
to avoid splitting the OAS wide open was enormous. The fact that it was 
achieved was a testimonial to the diplomatic skill of a number of delega- 
tions, as well as to their determination to preserve the Inter-American Sys- 
tem. Those who wanted stronger sanctions agreed to lesser ones; those who 
wanted no sanctions at all were willing—though not content—to have mild 
sanctions voted and agreed to support some very firm statements about both 
Cuba’s political orientation and its subversive proclivities. 

In short, the following action was taken. After passing Resolution I on 
the Communist Offensive in America (which laid the groundwork for later 
action against Cuba), Resolution II establishing a Special Consultative 
Committee on Security against the Subversive Action of International Com- 


188.See the following statements in ibid.: Dominican Republic, Doc. 52, pp. 20-23; 
Colombia, Doc. 19, pp. 3-13; Venezuela, Doc. 36, pp. 5-13; Paraguay, Doc. 43, pp. 1-3, 6, 
14-17; Peru, Doc. 38, pp. 1-10; Costa Rica, Doc. 54, pp. 2-3; El Salvador, Doc. 46, pp. 
2-3, 8-9; Guatemala, Doc. 21, pp. 1 ff., 12-13, 22-23, and Doc. 48, p. 8; Honduras, Doc. 
53> Pp- 3, 5; Nicaragua, Doc. 50, p. 7. 

189. The Uruguayan Foreign Minister of necessity avoided a position in his address of 
January 26, since the multiple Uruguayan executive had been unable to agree on one 
before the Meeting opened. The January 26th address may be found in Doc. 55, pp. 1-6. 

1go. Argentina opposed both Communism and intervention into Cuban affairs, and was 
anxious not to see the OAS split by adopting sanctions by a narrow majority. (Doc. 42, pp. 
2-11.) Bolivia stood on self-determination and nonintervention and the unity of the 
American family. (Doc. 31, pp. 6-7.) Brazil firmly opposed OAS intervention into the 
internal affairs of member countries for any reason, opposed any sanctions whatever but 
particularly military sanctions, and wanted to preserve hemisphere unity. (Doc. 32, pp. 1, 
3, 5-7, 9-12.) Chile questioned the legal basis of the Meeting, as had other opponents of 
sanctions; while Communism is incompatible with the Inter-American System and Cuba 
has placed itself on the periphery of the latter, this did not justify sanctions. (Doc. 16, pp. 
1-13.) Mexico also considered that the Meeting was improperly held and lacked a legal 
basis, and considered that the use of the Rio Treaty to challenge the political orientation 
of a member government was equally improper. (Doc. 25, pp. 2-3, 7, 10, 11.) 

191. Haiti proposed to remain neutral in the Cuba-U.S. conflict, supported noninter- 
vention and self-determination, and wanted to see a fruitful dialogue established, accord- 
ing to the original address of its Foreign Minister, January 25. (Doc. 39, pp. 2-13.) Its 
position changed radically in the course of the Meeting. 

192. See the statements of position appended to the Final Act at the request of various 
delegations, pp. 23-25. For an excellent summary of the legal arguments for and against 
suspension, see Ronning, op. cit., pp. 21-22. 
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munism, Resolution IV on the Holding of Free Elections, and Resolution V 
on the Alliance for Progress, the Meeting in Resolution VI excluded Cuba 
from participation in the Inter-American System, in Resolution VII re- 
moved Cuba from the Inter-American Defense Board, and in Resolution 
VIII provided for economic sanctions. 

Resolution VI had its origins in a Central American draft,’ as subse- 
quently amended and presented by these countries plus Colombia, Panama, 
Peru, and Haiti, and later still further amended and adhered to by Vene- 
zuela, the United States, and Uruguay.™ As finally adopted by a vote of 
14-1-6, with Cuba voting against and Argentina, Ecuador, Mexico, Brazil, 
Bolivia, and Chile abstaining, the Resolution declared that by its own ac- 
tions, Cuba had “voluntarily placed itself outside the inter-American sys- 
tem.” In view of the existing state of affairs, the member governments were 
called upon both to exercise “unceasing vigilance” and to report any item 
capable of endangering the peace or hemisphere security to the OAS Coun- 
cil. The desirability of strengthening the Inter-American System on the basis 
of respect for human rights and support of representative democracy was af- 
firmed. The Meeting then resolved: 


1. That adherence by any member of the Organization of American 
States to Marxism-Leninism is incompatible with the inter-American sys- 
tem and the alignment of such a government with the communist bloc 
breaks the unity and solidarity of the hemisphere. 

2. That the present Government of Cuba, which has officially identi- 
fied itself as a Marxist-Leninist government, is incompatible with the 
principles and objectives of the inter-American system. 

3. That this incompatibility excludes the present Government of 
Cuba from participation in the inter-American system. 

4. That the Council of the Organization of American States and the 
other organs and organizations of the inter-American system adopt with- 
out delay the measures necessary to carry out this resolution.’ 


Although the Resolution as a whole indicated that seven of the twenty-one 
governments opposed sanctions, the fact that the first two of the operative 
clauses were adopted 20-1-0 indicated that apart from Cuba, there was una- 
nimity about the incompatibility of Communism with the principles of the 
OAS." 

While Resolution VI had called on the appropriate organs of the OAS to 
take steps to discontinue Cuban participation, the Meeting, since the De- 
fense Board had been created by a Meeting of Consultation, was in a posi- 


193. See Doc. 45 Corr. 194. Docs. 59, 66. 

195. There was no roll-call on this Resolution, but the voting is clearly indicated in the 
usual “explanation of votes” which followed the poll. See Doc. 72, pp. 32-52. 

196. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Eighth) , Doc. 68 Rev., Final Act (Jan. 31, 1962), 
pp- 17-19. 197. For the voting on the operative clauses, see Doc. 72, pp. 31-32. 
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tion to take direct action with respect to that agency. In Resolution VII, it 
did so, by vote of g0-1-0, providing at the same time that by a two-thirds 
vote, the Council could readmit Cuba when it determined that ‘‘member- 
ship of the Government of Cuba is not prejudicial to the work of the Board 
or to the security of the hemisphere.’ 

The margin by which economic sanctions were imposed was less slim 
than that by which Resolution VI was passed. Resolution VIII, on Eco- 
nomic Relations, provided in paragraph 1 for the suspension of trade in arm- 
aments, while paragraph 2 requested that the Council study “the feasibil- 
ity and desirability of extending the suspension of trade to other items, with 
special attention to items of strategic importance.” Paragraph 3 provided 
for the lifting of sanctions by the Council “at such time as the Government 
of Cuba demonstrates its compatibility with the purposes and principles of 
the system.”’*”® The paragraph-by-paragraph vote was 17-1-3; 16-1-4; and 
17-1-3. The vote on the resolution as a whole was 16—1—4.?” 

In implementation of the action taken at the Eighth Meeting, Cuba was 
effectively excluded by the organs and agencies of the OAS from participa- 
tion. (It made a fruitless appeal from these decisions to the United Na- 
tions.) The Council duly set up the Special Consultative Committee on Se- 
curity,”°? the arms trade was cut off, and the several governments took such 
additional action as seemed good to them. It was clear, however, that the 
Eighth Meeting had served neither to deter Cuba nor to convince those 
Latin American governments who considered Cuba’s form of government its 
own business that the Castro regime represented a threat to the peace in any 
physical sense or that its relations with the Soviet bloc were actually danger- 
ous. Countries faced with Cuban-backed guerrilla activities, on the other 
hand, were of a very different mind, while the October 1962 missiles base af- 
fair tended to convince the skeptics that the danger was real. 


The Missiles Base Crisis. While the 1962 crisis was essentially met by 
unilateral United States action to force a withdrawal of the unacceptable 
weapons by a show and threat of force, the United States Representative on 
October 22, 1962,’ informed the OAS Council that the United States had 


198. Final Act, p. 20. For the vote in General Committee, see Documentos de la 
reunion, Doc. 72, pp. 61-62. 

199. For the antecedents of this Resolution, see Doc. 29 (Colombian draft resolution) ; 
Doc. 45 Corr. (sponsored by the Central American countries and, like the Colombian 
resolution, calling for the breaking of diplomatic and economic relations with Cuba) , and 
Doc. 63 Corr. (introduced by Panama, Paraguay, Nicaragua, Honduras, El Salvador, Peru, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Venezuela, Guatemala, the Dominican Republic, and the United 
States) . The latter draft, with minor modifications, was the text finally voted. 

200. Doc. 72 Rev., pp. 67-68. 201. Infra, p. 483. 

202. It was reported from Washington on September 5 that Secretary of State Rusk had 
met with the Ambassadors of the nineteen Latin American countries in good standing as 
OAS members to discuss with them the fact that Russia was sending “short-range missiles, 
torpedo boats and military technicians” to Cuba but that the latter had not yet acquired 
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evidence that an extra-Continental country had provided Cuba with an of- 
fensive nuclear capacity. He therefore requested the convocation of a Meet- 
ing of Consultation under Article 6 of the Rio Treaty to consider the action 
to be taken “for the common defense and for the maintenance of peace and 
security of the Continent.”” On October 23 the Council convoked the Meet- 
ing for a time and place to be determined later, and constituted itself pro- 
visionally Organ of Consultation.*”* Later the same day, the Council, citing 
Article 6 and referring to Resolution II of the Eighth Meeting” and to the 
results of the informal meeting of Foreign Ministers held in Washington 
earlier in the month,” noted that “Incontrovertible evidence has appeared 
that the Government of Cuba, despite repeated warnings, has secretly en- 
dangered the peace of the Continent by permitting the Sino-Soviet interme- 


an offensive capacity. Mr. Rusk was reported to have told the Ambassadors that the United 
States would take any necessary action to prevent Cuban aggression against any American 
state. (New York Times, Sept. 6, 1962.) An informal meeting of Foreign Ministers was 
held at the State Department on October 2-3. According to the communiqué issued at the 
end of the meeting, the Ministers were in general accord on hemisphere security matters. 
The communiqué stated that “During the meeting it was manifest that at the present 
juncture the most urgent of these [security] problems is the Sino-Soviet intervention in 
Cuba as an attempt to convert the island into an armed base for communist penetration of 
the Americas and subversion of the democratic institutions of the Hemisphere.” The 
document reported the clear intention of the American republics to oppose aggression by 
applying the Rio Treaty if necessary. The Ministers considered that the appropriate 
organs of the OAS should keep the situation under review, and that the members should 
intensify “surveillance of the delivery of arms and implements of war and all other items 
of strategic importance to the communist regime of Cuba, in order to prevent the secret 
accumulation in the island of arms that can be used for offensive purposes against the 
Hemisphere.” (“American Foreign Ministers Hold Informal Meeting: Text of Final 
Communiqué,” Department of State Bulletin, XLVII [Oct. 22, 1962], 598-600.) 

203. Organization of American States, Council, Convocation of the Organ of Consulta- 
tion (OEA/Ser.G/V; C-d-1023 Rev.; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, Oct. 23, 
1962). (Text.) 

204. The reference in the Resolution is to the agreement “To urge the member states to 
take those steps that they may consider appropriate for their individual and collective 
self-defense, and to cooperate, as may be necessary or desirable, to strengthen their 
capacity to counteract threats or acts of aggression, subversion, or other dangers to peace 
and security resulting from the continued intervention in this hemisphere of Sino-Soviet 
powers, in accordance with the obligations established in treaties and agreements such as 
the Charter of the Organization of American States and the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance.” (OEA/Ser.G/V; C-d-1024 Rev. 2 Corr., p. 1.) 

205. The preamble noted in connection with this meeting, among other things, that the 
meeting had “ ‘affirmed the will to strengthen the security of the Hemisphere against all 
aggression from within or outside the Hemisphere and against all developments or 
situations capable of threatening the peace and security of the Hemisphere through the 
application of the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. . . .’” It pointed out 
that the Ministers had indicated that the organs and agencies in the Inter-American System 
““should intensify the carrying out of their respective duties with special and urgent 
attention to the situation created by the communist regime in Cuba and that they should 
stand in readiness to consider the matter promptly if the situation requires measures 
beyond those already authorized’” and that the intervention of the USSR in Cuba “ ‘has 
special characteristics which . . . call for the adoption of special measures, both individual 
and collective.’” (Ibid., p. 2.) 
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diate and middle-range missiles on its territory capable of carrying nuclear 
warheads.’’*°° Therefore in its capacity of Organ of Consultation the Coun- 
cil resolved: 


1. To call for the immediate dismantling and withdrawal from Cuba 
of all missiles and other weapons with any offensive capacity. 

2.'To recommend that the member states, in accordance with Articles 
6 and 8 of the Inter-American ‘Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, take all 
measures, individually and collectively including the use of armed force, 
which they may deem necessary to ensure that the Government of Cuba 
cannot continue to receive from the Sino-Soviet powers military material 
and related supplies which may threaten the peace and security of the 
Continent and to prevent the missiles in Cuba with offensive capability 
from ever becoming an active threat to the peace and security of the 
Continent. 

3. To inform the Security Council of the United Nations of this reso- 
lution in accordance with Article 54 of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, and to express the hope that the Security Council will, in accord- 
ance with the Resolution introduced by the United States, dispatch 
United Nations observers to Cuba at the earliest moment. 

4. To continue to serve provisionally as Organ of Consultation and to 
request the Member States to keep the Organ of Consultation duly in- 
formed of measures taken by them in accordance with paragraph 2 of 
this resolution.” 


The resolution of October 23 gave Organization backing to U.S. action in- 
stituted the following day to prevent delivery of weapons in transit. It did 
not provide collective action, but it did lay a foundation for other countries 
to participate, if necessary by the use of armed force, in the exercise of get- 
ting the missiles out of Cuba—if any desired to do so, and several did.** As 
it turned out, of course, the missiles in transit were turned back and the So- 
viet Union agreed to dismantle the bases. The U.N. Security Council, ap- 
pealed to by the United States at the beginning of the crisis, was precluded 
by the veto from taking effective action. 


Venezuelan Charges of Cuban Aggression (1963-64). The intensifica- 
tion of Communist terrorism and sabotage in Venezuela following the mis- 
siles base crisis led that country, on November 29, 1963, to request a Meet- 
ing under Article 6 of the Rio Treaty “to consider measures that must be 


206. Loc. cit. 

207. [bid., p. 3. The resolution was based on a U.S. draft resolution which passed by a 
vote (in the absence of Cuba, of course) of 19-0-1. Uruguay abstained in the absence of 
instructions, but later indicated its concurrence. (New York Times, Oct. 24, 1962, p. 1.) 

208. The following indicated a readiness to cooperate: Argentina, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, and Panama. (See Inter-American 
Institute of International Legal Studies, op. cit., pp. 165-66.) 
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taken to deal with the acts of intervention and aggression on the part of the 
Cuban Government affecting the territorial integrity and the sovereignty of 
Venezuela, as well as the operation of its democratic institutions.”*°° On De- 
cember 3 the Council convoked the Meeting without specifying time or 
place, and, acting provisionally as Organ of Consultation, appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of the representatives of Argentina, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
the United States, and Uruguay to look into the matter. The committee 
made a thorough investigation of conditions in Venezuela and reported to 
the Council on February 24, 1964. Some months later, namely on June 26, 
the Council fixed the time and place for the Ninth Meeting as July 21 in 
Washington, D.C. 

On the basis of the report of the Investigating Committee, and consider- 
ing that ‘“ ‘the Republic of Venezuela has been the target of a series of ac- 
tions sponsored and directed by the government of Cuba, openly intended 
to subvert Venezuelan institutions and to overthrow the democratic Govern- 
ment of Venezuela through terrorism, sabotage, assault and guerrilla 
warfare,’”’ the Meeting declared that the actions complained of “constitute 
an aggression and an intervention on the part of the Government of Cuba 
in the internal affairs of Venezuela, which affects all of the member states.” 
The Meeting therefore resolved to apply the following sanctions under Arti- 
cles 6 and 8 of the Rio Treaty: 


a. That the governments of the American states not maintain diplo- 
matic or consular relations with the Government of Cuba; 

b. That the governments of the American states suspend all their 
trade, whether direct or indirect, with Cuba, except in foodstuffs, medi- 
cines, and medical equipment that may be sent to Cuba for humanitar- 
ian reasons; and 

c. That the governments of the American states suspend all sea trans- 
portation between their countries and Cuba, except for such transporta- 
tion as may be necessary for reasons of a humanitarian nature.?” 


These sanctions, binding upon all OAS members, were to be lifted by a 
two-thirds vote of the OAS Council when Cuba should have ceased to en- 
danger the hemisphere. Other democratic states were invited to join in the 
economic sanctions, and the Secretary General was directed to inform the 
U.N. Security Council of the action taken." In the same resolution the 
Cuban government was warned that 


if it should persist in carrying out acts that possess characteristics of ag- 
gression and intervention against one or more of the member states of 
the Organization, the member states shall preserve their essential rights 


209. Quoted from preamble to the Final Act of the Ninth Meeting of Consultation, 
reprinted in Department of State Bulletin, LI (Aug. 10, 1964) , 179-84. 
210. Resolution I, par. 3. 211. Resolution I, pars. 4, 6, 7. 
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as sovereign states by the use of self-defense in either individual or collec- 
tive form, which could go so far as resort to armed force, until such time 
as the Organ of Consultation takes measures to guarantee the peace and 
security of the hemisphere.” 


This resolution, adopted 15 to 4 (Bolivia, Chile, Mexico, and Uruguay), 
with Venezuela ineligible to vote and Cuba suspended from the OAS, ob- 
viously went much further than the Eighth Meeting not only in condemn- 
ing Cuba but also in applying diplomatic and economic sanctions, and 
thereby placed that country under additional pressure and left it largely to 
the Communist bloc to ensure Cuba’s continued economic viability. And 
while previously the Latin American great powers had solidly opposed ac- 
tion of this sort, the Ninth Meeting found only Chile and Mexico firmly de- 
fending the earlier position of dissent. While this is explained at least in 
part by the fact that in 1964 both Argentina and Brazil were dominated by 
military governments, nevertheless those desiring sanctions found the wider 
margin reassuring. 

In an effort to dissociate the Cuban people from the Cuban regime, and 
out of real concern for the former, the Ninth Meeting, in Resolution II, ex- 
pressed both that concern and the hope that the Cubans might soon be able 
to liberate themselves from the Communist tyranny.” The remaining reso- 
lutions dealt with economic cooperation for development and an Argen- 
tine project on diplomatic relations. 

In all of the foregoing cases it will have been noted that what was at 
issue was not direct armed attack, covered by Article 3 of the Rio Treaty, 
but aggression other than armed attack, dealt with in Article 6 of that agree- 
ment. It will also have been noted that in a number of these cases the acts 
complained of represented attempts to undermine existing governments, 
first by propaganda, then by permitting or supporting the efforts of disaf- 
fected expatriates to use the national territory to mount expeditions de- 
signed to overthrow at least supposedly friendly neighboring governments 
in violation on the Convention on the Duties and Rights of States in the 
Event of Civil Strife.*** Most recently, the cases have involved the promotion 


212. Resolution I, par. 5. 

213. The vote on Resolution II was adopted 16-0-3, with Bolivia, Chile, and Mexico 
abstaining. (“Text of Final Act,” Department of State Bulletin, LI [Aug. 10, 1964], 182 n.) 

214. The 1928 Convention on Duties and Rights of States in the Event of Civil Strife 
was signed at the Sixth Conference and was subsequently ratified by all of the American 
republics except Chile, Guatemala, and Venezuela. (Pan American Union, Inter-American 
Treaties and Conventions [1966], Chart A.) It provided, among other things, that the 
parties were to “use all means at their disposal to prevent the inhabitants of their 
territory, nationals or aliens, from participating in, gathering elements, crossing the 
boundary or sailing from their territory for the purpose of starting or promoting civil 
strife.” (Art. I, “First.” The text may be found conveniently in International Conferences 
of American States, pp. 435-36, or Inter-American Institute for International Legal 
Studies, op. cit., pp. 403-4.) A Protocol spelling out the obligations in greater detail was 
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of sabotage and guerrilla activities meant to bring about a similar result. 
There has undeniably been an important difference of view as to whether or 
not these several activities should have been regarded as coming within the 
terms of Article 6 of the Rio Treaty, as the above summaries have demon- 
strated. That paramilitary activities have been resorted to for political ends 
is obvious, as is the fact that countermeasures designed to halt such activities 
are intimately related to what the Western Hemisphere has for decades 
called “‘political defense.” 


The Situation in the Dominican Republic (1965-66) . It was largely be- 
cause of the nature of Cuban activities in neighboring states, that the situa- 
tion in the Dominican Republic in 1965 developed as it did. In dealing with 
it, however, the Meeting of Consultation played a very different role from 
that it had played in the instances just discussed. In this case, what the 
Meeting had to cope with was a U.S. intervention resulting from events 
within the Dominican Republic which the United States was convinced not 
only endangered the lives of foreigners but also hemisphere security. By con- 
voking the Meeting under Article 39, the OAS Council accepted—at least in 
form—the view that what the OAS was faced with was an urgent problem of 
common interest rather than a threat to be dealt with under the Rio Treaty. 
However that may be, both the Council and the Meeting itself, worked to- 
ward and achieved both a withdrawal of foreign forces and a stabilization of 
the Dominican political situation. The facts, in sum, appear to be these: 

The ousting of the Trujillo regime some time after its condemnation by 
the Sixth Meeting was followed by a period of precarious political stability. 
On Saturday, April 24, 1965, revolutionary elements among the military 
began an effort to overthrow the existing government. On April 27 the In- 
ter-American Peace Committee, called together by its Chairman at the 
suggestion of the United States, met to consider the problem. On April 28, 
the Dominican Representative on the OAS Council informed that body of 
developments. During the same afternoon, President Johnson received ur- 
gent messages from the American Ambassador in Santo Domingo to the ef- 
fect that American and other foreign lives were in danger and requesting 
the landing of American troops.** The same day, U.S. forces entered the 


opened for signature at the Pan American Union following the Tenth Conference but 
by 1967 had been ratified only by Argentina, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
El Salvador, Haiti, and Honduras. (Pan American Union, Inter-American Treaties, Chart 
C) 

215. Ambassador Bennett informed the President by cable two hours after the original 
appeal that “Dominican law enforcement and military officials had informed our embassy 
that the situation was completely out of control and that the police and the government 
could no longer give any guarantee concerning the safety of Americans or any foreign 
nationals.” (Text of President Johnson’s statement of May 2, 1965, reprinted in Meeting ne 
Foreign Ministers [Tenth], Annex 3 of Doc. 29 [Rev.]. Acia de la tercera sesion de la 
comisién general [OEA/Ser.F/II.10; May 27, 1965]. p. 30.) 
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Dominican Republic with the avowed objective of protecting American 
lives.*#° A few days later a second reason was given for the military interven- 
tion: “Communist leaders, many of them trained in Cuba, seeing a chance 
to increase disorder, to gain a foothold, joined the revolution. They took in- 
creasing control. And what began as a popular democratic revolution, com- 
mitted to democracy and social justice, very shortly moved and was taken 
over and really seized and placed into the hands of a band of communist 
conspirators,’’*"? 

On the morning of April 29, the OAS Council, through the Secretary 
General, sent a message to the Papal Nuncio (who of course was also Dean 
of the Diplomatic Corps there) —addressed also to all of the American 
chiefs of mission in Santo Domingo, the Dominican government, the politi- 
cal parties, and the people—urging a cease-fire and requesting that the 
Council be kept informed on developments. The evening of the same day, 
the Council met again to consider the request of Chile that a Meeting of 
Consultation be convened on May 1 under Article 39 of the Charter to con- 
sider the “‘serious situation created by the armed struggle in the Dominican 
Republic.’”*'* Although most Latin Americans, and a number of govern- 
ments, considered this a case of unwarranted outright military intervention 
that should have been handled under the Rio Treaty, the Council approved 
the request in the terms stated, convening the Meeting for May 1 in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and calling the attention of the governments to the provision 
of Article 42 of the Charter permitting representation of the Foreign Minis- 
ter by a special delegate in exceptional cases. A committee to prepare for the 
Meeting was also decided on.” At the same meeting of April 29-30, the 
Council renewed its appeal for a cease-fire and proposed the establishment 
in the embassy area in Santo Domingo of a “neutral zone of refuge . . . the 
inviolability of which will be respected by all opposing forces and within 
which nationals of all countries will be given safe haven.”’”° 

In taking the foregoing action, since the Council was neither functioning 
provisionally as Organ of Consultation under the Rio Treaty nor acting at 
the direction of either the Conference or the Meeting of Consultation, it was 
operating without specific Charter authority, although to be sure the 1948 


216. Ibid., p. 31. In the same statement, President Johnson indicated that the United 
States had been working for a cease-fire since April 24. 

217. President Johnson’s statement of May 2. (Ibid., p. 31.) 

218.OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1964-65 (OEA/Ser.D/II1.16; 
Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, n.d.) , p. 1. 

219. For the text of this resolution, see Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Tenth), Doc. 
79 Rev. Add., Resolutions Adopted by the Council of the Organization as of September 8, 
1965 .. . (OEA/Ser.F/I1.10; Sept. ‘8, 1965), pp. 1-2. 

220.[bid., p. 3. The last paragraph provided that the Security Council should be 
informed of this action, as called for by Art. 54 of the U.N. Charter. At its meeting of 
April go, the U.N. Secretary General was invited to attend the Tenth Meeting. (Ibid., p. 
5) 
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Charter, in contrast to the unratified 1928 convention, had not barred the 
Council from the exercise of “political” functions. The Council was simply 
doing what it felt must be done without regard to legal niceties. It con- 
tinued to do so when, having heard a report from the Papal Nuncio, it de- 
cided on April go to send the Secretary General to the Dominican Republic 
to assist the Nuncio in his efforts to bring about a cease-fire, to be an OAS 
“presence” on the scene, and to make on-the-spot reports to the Meeting of 
Consultation on developments in the Dominican Republic.” 

When it convened on May 1, the Meeting of Consultation had before it 
several draft resolutions.*” It adopted forthwith a resolution establishing a 
Special Committee consisting of representatives of Argentina, Brazil, Colom- 
bia, Guatemala, and Panama, and instructed it to go to Santo Domingo im- 
mediately to “do everything possible to obtain the re-establishment of peace 
and normal conditions,” giving priority to obtaining as quickly as possible 
both a cease-fire and the evacuation of refugees. The Committee was to in- 
vestigate the situation in the Dominican Republic, and to keep the Meeting 
informed of its activities. The Security Council was to be advised of this ac- 
fion.27* 

In response to an appeal from the Special Committee, the Meeting on 
May 3, at its second plenary session, passed a resolution calling upon the 
member governments to supply medical personnel, medicines, medical sup- 
plies, and food to the Dominican Republic on an urgent basis.** The re- 
sponse was excellent; a Coordination Center for the Dominican Republic 
Relief Operation was set up in the Pan American Union, and the Secretary 


221. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 19. For the text of the 
resolution, see OEA/Ser.G/III; C-sa-570 (2) . 

222. Among others, a Chilean draft called on the United States to end its unilateral 
action as quickly as might be compatible with humanitarian considerations, meanwhile 
ordering American forces to be neutral in the civil conflict; it also suggested that the forces 
be placed pending withdrawal under the authority of a Meeting commission. (Meeting of 
Foreign Ministers [Tenth], Doc. 24 Rev. [May 27, 1965], pp. 7-8.) A Mexican draft 
resolution recalled the rights and duties of OAS members under Articles 15-17 of the 
Charter, called upon the United States to withdraw its troops, provided for sending a 
committee of five to the Dominican Republic to help negotiate a cease-fire and 
evacuate persons who had taken refuge in the embassies, undertake an investigation 
(as far as the nonintervention principle permitted) , and report by May 10. (Ibid., pp. 
5-6.) A U.S. draft resolution proposed that the President of the Meeting designate a 
committee of five to go to the Dominican Republic, investigate, and report; the committee 
was to offer its services to the Dominican authorities, the leaders of the political parties 
and the diplomatic representatives of the American powers and assist them in bringing 
about a cease-fire, the evacuation of refugees, and the establishment of peace and security. 
(Ibid., pp. 4-5.) A working group consisting of Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, United States, 
Guatemala, Mexico, and Peru based its recommendation to the General Committee on the 
Mexican draft, but omitted the call for withdrawal of U.S. troops, references to noninter- 
vention, and the date by which a report was to be made. The General Committee vote on 
the working group draft was 19-0-1 (Chile). (Ibid., pp. 15-18.) 

223. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Tenth) , Doc. 78 Rev. 6 Corr. (July 21, 1966), p. 1. 

224. Ibid., p. 2. 
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General (still on the spot) organized an OAS Aid Operation Center in 
Santo Domingo.*”° 

From the outset, the recognized goal of the ‘Tenth Meeting had been to 
promote a settlement of the civil conflict in the Dominican Republic and 
get the U.S. forces out of the area. A U.S. draft resolution introduced into 
the General Committee on May 1 had included the proposal that those gov- 
ernments “that are capable of doing so. . . make contingents of their mili- 
tary, naval or air forces available to the Meeting of Consultation in order to 
assist in carrying out the mission of the Committee.”**° In the debate on the 
proposal, U.S. Special Representative Ellsworth Bunker reiterated the state- 
ment first made on April go to the effect that American forces were in the 
Dominican Republic to do the job of protecting foreign nationals which 
would have been done by an inter-American force had one existed. He fur- 
ther assured the Meeting that if and when such an inter-American force 
were established, American forces in the area would be incorporated into 
it.*” In the ensuing debate Ambassador Bunker stated on President John- 
son’s express authorization that 


when the unified command of the Organization of American States de- 
termines that the Inter-American Armed Force is adequate for the pur- 
poses contemplated by the resolution adopted by this body on May Ist 
and that United States forces are not needed as part of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Armed Force, they will be withdrawn from the Dominican Repub- 
lie.*2 


Although the Special Committee cabled on May 4 that it would be “use- 
ful” if an inter-American force were set up under the OAS,” the debate on 
the issue was vigorous. Most, if not all, countries felt that the United States’ 
sending of troops was an act of pure intervention in violation of the OAS 
Charter. Some—for that and other reasons, among them the absence of 
Charter authority—were therefore more inclined to condemn the United 
States than to establish an inter-American force to take over from the 
United States.*° Others clearly felt, however, that the important thing was 
to internationalize the forces, thereby terminating the unilateral U.S. ac- 


225. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 3. A Special Fund was set up 
by the OAS Council on May 12 to finance various costs connected with the program. 
(Ibid., p. 20, and Meeting of Foreign Ministers [Tenth], Doc. 79 Rev. Add. [Sept. 8, 1965], 


pp. 7-8.) 226. Doc. 24 Rev. (May 27, 1965) , p. 10. 
227. Doc. 29 Rev. (May 27, 1965), pp. 13-16. 
228. Doc. 40 Rev. (June 2, 1965) , pp. 4-5. 229. Doc. 47 Rev. (June 2, 1965), p. 13. 


230. Among them Ecuador (Doc. 32 Rev. [May 27, 1965], pp. 5-7, and Doc. 35 Rev. 
[May 27, 1965], pp. 14-15); Chile (Doc. 32 Rev., pp. 7-8, and Doc. 35 Rev., pp. 20-22) ; 
Mexico (Doc. 32 Rev., p. 10, and Doc. 35 Rev., pp. 11-12); Uruguay (Doc. 32 Rev., pp. 
20-21); Peru (Doc. 35 Rev., pp. 7-9); and Venezuela (Doc. 35 Rev., pp. 23-24, and Doc. 
464 [Provisional] [June 24, 1966], pp. 20-21). 
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tion.”*! A few, at least, agreed with the United States that while unilateral 
intervention was normally to be deplored, the situation in the Dominican 
Republic was abnormal in that Communist elements had entered the pic- 
ture and that therefore some multilateral action in the existing situation 
was both necessary and proper.*” The final vote in the General Committee 
on the U.S. draft resolution as modified on motion of Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, and Venezuela,” was 14 in favor, 5 opposed 
(Mexico, Uruguay, Chile, Ecuador, and Peru) and 1 abstaining (Vene- 
zuela) .** The vote in the Third Plenary on May 6, 1965, was the same.”*° 

The preamble to the resolution reviews the antecedents of the decision 
to establish the Inter-American Force and points out that the establishment 
of the Force “will signify 7pso facto the transformation of the forces presently 
in the Dominican territory into another force that would not be that of one 
state or a group of states but that of the Organization of American States 

. which Organization is charged with the responsibility of interpreting 
the democratic will of its members.” Recalling the obligation of reciprocal 
assistance, the preamble maintains that the OAS “is under even greater obli- 
gation to safeguard the principles of the Charter and to do everything possi- 
ble so that in situations such as that prevailing in the Dominican Republic 
appropriate measures may be taken leading to the re-establishment of peace 
and normal democratic conditions.” It goes on to argue that if the OAS is 
competent to do that much, “undoubtedly it is also competent to provide 
the means that reality and circumstances require and that prudence coun- 
sels as adequate for the accomplishment of such purposes.” In view of the 
foregoing, and of the Special Committee’s recommendation that such a force 
be established, the Tenth Meeting of Consultation resolved 


1. To request governments of member states that are willing and ca- 
pable of doing so to make contingents of their land, naval, air or police 
forces available to the Organization of American States, within their ca- 
pabilities and to the extent they can do so, to form an inter-American 
force that will operate under the authority of this Tenth Meeting of 
Consultation. 

2. That this Force will have as its sole purpose, in a spirit of demo- 
cratic impartiality, that of cooperating in the restoration of normal 
conditions in the Dominican Republic, in maintaining the security of its 


231. Among them Argentina (Doc. 29 Rev. [May 27, 1965], pp. 19-20) ; Colombia (Doc. 
32 Rev., p. 4, and Doc. 35 Rev., pp. 29-30) ; Costa Rica (Doc. 32 Rev., pp. 10-13) ; Brazil 
(Doc. 35, pp. 25-27); and El Salvador (ibid., pp. 27-28) . 

232.Costa Rica (Doc. 32 Rev., pp. 10-13); Venezuela (Doc. 35 Rev., pp. 23-24). 

233. For the debate on this draft, see Doc. 40 Rev., pp. 2-54. 234. [bid., p. 54. 

235. Doc. 41 Rev. (June 8, 1965), p. 2. In the explanation of votes which followed the 
count it was made clear that those opposing the resolution considered the U.S. action an 
illegal intervention which could not be legalized by the establishment of the Force. Other 
considerations were mentioned by representatives. See ibid., pp. 2-5. 
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inhabitants and the inviolability of human rights, and in the establish- 
ment of an atmosphere of peace and conciliation that will permit the 
functioning of.democratic institutions. 

3. To request the commanders of the military contingents that make 
up this Force to work out directly among themselves and with a com- 
mittee of this Meeting the technical measures necessary to establish a 
Unified Command of the Organization of American States for the 
coordinated and effective action of the Inter-American Force. In the com- 
position of this Force, an effort will be made to see that the national con- 
tingents shall be progressively equalized. 

4. That at such time as the Unified Command of the Organization of 
American States shall have determined that the Inter-American Force is 
adequate for carrying out the purposes set forth in the resolution 
adopted by this Meeting on May 1, 1965, the full responsibility of fulfill- 
ing these purposes shall be assumed by that Force. 

5. That the withdrawal of the Inter-American Force from the Domin- 
ican Republic shall be determined by this Meeting of Consultation. 

6. To continue in session in order to keep the situation under review, 
to receive the report and recommendations of the Special Committee, 
and in the light thereof to take the necessary steps to facilitate the 
prompt restoration of democratic order in the Dominican Republic. 

7.To inform the Security Council of the United Nations of the text 
of this resolution.”** 


Within the next few weeks several governments sent nominal contin- 
gents," while Brazil made a substantial number of troops available.” 
Under these circumstances, on May 22 the Meeting authorized the creation 
of a unified command to be directed by a Brazilian with a U.S. officer as dep- 
uty commander.” By agreement of the Secretary General, representing the 


236. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Tenth) , Doc. 78 Rev. 6 Corr. (21 July 1966), pp. 
374- 
237. According to Doc. 81 (June 2, 1965) , p. 12, Costa Rica, which has no army, provided 
21 policemen and Honduras and Nicaragua provided 250 and 166 soldiers, respectively. 
Three officers had been promised by El Salvador. 

238. The Secretary General reported that as of July 3, 1965, the Inter-American Peace 
Force (so named by resolution of the Meeting June 2) , comprised the following national 
contingents: Brazil, 840 soldiers, 270 marines, 1 Commandant, 3 general staff officers, and a 
chaplain; Costa Rica, 20 policemen and a commander; El Salvador, the promised three 
staff officers; the United States, 10,900; Honduras, 250 soldiers; Nicaragua, 164 soldiers, 
and Paraguay, 183 men. (OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, pp. 2-3.) 

239. Doc. 78 Rev. 6 Corr., p. 9. A Committee comprising representatives of countries 
providing contingents was created “to study the functioning and maintenance of the 
Inter-American Force” in the same resolution. The resolution was passed by a vote of 
14-4-2, with Ecuador, Peru, Chile, and Mexico voting against because of their opposition 
to the whole concept of the Force and Argentina and Venezuela abstaining. (Doc. 96 Rey. 
[July 2, 1965], pp. 6-9.) The resolution of May 22, incidentally, authorized the Secretary 
General to act under the resolution of May 6 in representing the Meeting in establishing 


the Force. 
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Meeting, and the heads of the national contingents, the Inter-American 
Force was shortly thereafter established in Santo Domingo.” 

The First Report of the Special Committee was submitted to the Meet- 
ing on May 7-8, 1965.** In it the Committee advised the Meeting that the 
parties had been brought together and that agreement had been reached 
confirming the cease-fire which had been assented to on a precarious basis 
through the efforts of the Nuncio on April 30. A security zone had been de- 
marcated and refugees were being evacuated. These gains had been consoli- 
dated in the Act of Santo Domingo, signed May 5 by both the Military 
Junta and the “Constitutional Government,” with the members of the Spe- 
cial Committee also signing as “a guaranty of its compliance and execu- 
tion.” Regarding the first stage of its work as completed, the Report rec- 
ommended that the Meeting take steps to supervise the cease-fire, organize 
humanitarian aid, and plan for the new Force“ 

The Second Report of the Special Committee was submitted to the 
Meeting on May 19.** Noting the further steps taken to fulfill its mandate 
(and complaining bitterly of U.N. intervention in its efforts to promote the 
formation of a provisional government) , the Committee reported progress 
with respect to the evacuation of refugees and the extension of the neutral 


240. For the text of this instrument, entitled “Act Establishing Inter-American Force,” 
see Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Tenth), Doc. 97 ony 24, 1965). pp- 1-2. The Act 
outlined the responsibilities of the Commander and his relationship to the Mecting, 
clarified the status of members of the Force, provided for 2 Staff comsisting of representa- 
tives of each contingent, and so on. For the Regulations of the Force, see Doc. 223 (July 6, 
1965) - 241. Doc. 47 Rev. (Jume 2, 1965) - 

242. The Act provided, specifically: . 

1. The Parties who sign the present Act ratify the cease-fire agreement sisned on 
April 30 last. 

2. The Parties accept the establishment of a safety zome im the city of Santo 
Domingo, demarcated within the boundaries indicated om the map attached to this 
document and signed by the same Parties who sign the present Act. 

3- The Parties bind themselves especially to respect this safety zone. within which 
there is guaranteed, in the manmer that the Organization of American States may 
deem appropriate, adequate protection and safety for all persoms found within that 
zone of refuge- 

4. The Parties undertake to give all necessary facilities to the International Red 
Cross or to the international agency that the Organization of American States may 
designate to carry out in any part of the city of Santo Domingo or of the Dominican 
Republic the distribution of food, medicine. and medical and hospital equip- 
ment. - - - 

5- The Parties undertake to provide all necessary safety measures for the evacua- 
tion of asylees in foreign embassies or diplomatic missions who so request of them. 

6. The Parties undertake to respect the diplomatic missions amd to offer all 
peeieeemeaeeseat es St on ow nel ee ee 
pe apices ox xefngecs thexcin. 

7- The Parties declare that they accept and recognize the full competence of the 
lee esha clon lad ered oe 
in this Agreement. 

Doc. 38 Rev. (May 6, 1965). p- 1- 
243- Doc. 47 Rev., p- 19- 244. Doc. $1 Rev. (Jume 2, 1965) - 
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zone to include the French Embassy.” Noting several violations of the 
cease-fire, the majority of the Committee nonetheless considered that its mis- 
sion had been fulfilled and that its mandate should be regarded as termi- 
nated—a position from which the Panamanian member strongly dissented." 

Renewed appeals for observation of the cease-fire were issued by the 
Meeting on May 19 and 21.*7 Agreeing with the recommendation of the 
Special Committee that the OAS should continue to be represented on 
the scene, on May 21 the Meeting terminated the Special Committee, asking 
the Secretary General, who was still there, to “negotiate a strict cease-fire in 
accordance with the Act of Santo Domingo” and to “offer his good offices to 
the parties in conflict, with a view to the establishment of a climate of peace 
and conciliation that will permit the functioning of democratic institutions 
in the Dominican Republic.’” He was also asked to coordinate OAS action 
with the work of the U.N. Representative in Santo Domingo.** 

On June 2g the Meeting created a new Committee (the dd Hoc Commit- 
tee) of three to continue the work of the Special Committee and the Secre- 
tary General of promoting “a climate of peace and reconciliation that will 
permit the functioning of democratic institutions in the Dominican Re- 
public and its economic and social recovery” and to provide direction for 
the Inter-American Force.**” To make a long story short, this Committee was 
able to bring the two Dominican factions together on the acceptance of Dr. 
Héctor Garcia Godoy as Provisional President, and Sr. Eduardo Read Bar- 
reras as Vice-President of the Republic.”° (Since Sr. Read declined to serve, 
it was later agreed that a Vice-President would be chosen from its member- 
ship after the Provisional Government was installed.) On August g the 
Committee presented to both “governments” the draft of an Act of Domini- 
can Reconciliation, with appended Institutional Act covering the setting up 
of a provisional government and the protection of human rights, and call- 
ing for elections to be held within six months of the installation of the Pro- 
visional Government.” An amended text, presented to the parties on August 
23,°°° was signed by the “Constitutional Government” on August 31. Since 
the President of the other contending group, the “Government of National 
Reconstruction,” had resigned on the previous day (indicating, however, 
that he would not oppose the Act) , five remaining officials of that “govern- 
ment” made a statement the same day indicating that they would support 





245.Ibid., pp. 2-4, 11, 14. The majority of the Committee considered that its function 
in respect to the formation of a new government was to attempt to bring the parties 
together but not itself intervene actively in the negotiations; Panama dissented. (Ibid., pp. 


11, 15-16.) 246. Ibid., pp. 6-7, 13-14. 
247. Doc. 78 Rev. 6 Corr., pp. 6, 8. The parties agreed to a twenty-four-hour truce for 
humanitarian purposes on the nineteenth. 248. Text, Doc. 78 Rev. 6 Corr., p. 7. 


249. [bid., pp. 10-11. The Committee was to consist of representatives of Brazil, El 
Salvador, and the United States. 

250. See the Second General Report of the dd Hoc Committee, in Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers (Tenth) , Doc. 374 Rev. 3 (Sept. 24, 1965) , p. 3. 

251. 1bid., pp. 9, 28-39. 252.See ibid., p. 13. 
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both the Act of Dominican Reconciliation and Garcia Godoy as Provisional 
President.”°* 

The Provisional Government was installed on September 3, 1965, ample 
facilities were given the OAS Commission on Human Rights to see that 
human rights were indeed respected, and elections for a new government 
were held on June 1, 1966. On April 28, 1966, Provisional President Garcia 
Godoy indicated that he would “view with pleasure the visit of outstanding 
persons from various countries of the hemisphere . . . to witness and ob- 
serve the elections of June 1.” The OAS issued invitations on behalf of the 
Dominican Republic’ and the elections were witnessed not only by this 
group but also by the Commission on Human Rights. Technical and eco- 
nomic assistance was provided for recovery. 

Having played an important part in achieving the Meeting’s objectives 
in Santo Domingo,”* on request of the Provisional President, the Meeting 
resolved on June 24, 1966, that the Inter-American Peace Force be with- 
drawn.?** The U.N. Security Council was to be notified of this decision, as it 
had been of the creation of the Force. The withdrawal began June 28, and 
was completed on September 21.7°" 

While at the time the Force was created, Ellsworth Bunker, on behalf of 
the United States, had expressed the hope that this move would lead the 
way to the creation of a permanent force,”* no serious effort was made in 
the course of revising the Charter to provide such a force. To most of the 


253. The text of the documents signed may be found in ibid., pp. 83-89. 

254. Doc. 78 Rev. 6 Corr., p. 14. See also OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, Fiscal 
Year 1965-66 (OEA/Ser.D/III.17; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1967), p. 8. 
The Commission had been invited by the Provisional Government, on September 27, 1965, 
to come to the Dominican Republic and remain until the new government elected on June 
1, 1966, was installed. The Commission accepted, maintaining representation in the 
Dominican Republic throughout this period. (Ibid., pp. 6-7.) For a detailed report on the 
work of the Inter-American Commission on Human Rights in the Dominican Republic, 
see Special Inter-American Conference (Second) , Actas y documentos, IV, 295-373. 

255. Lhe Ad Hoc Committee which succeeded the Special Committee reported Septem- 
ber 20, 1966: ““The Committee is convinced that without the indispensable role which the 
IAPF has played, it would not have been possible for the Provisional Government to have 
accomplished the great task of national reconciliation, nor would it have been possible to 
hold the national elections which took place on June 1, 1966, in an atmosphere of complete 
calm and order.” (OAS Chronicle, II, No. 2 [October 1966], p. 2.) 

256. Doc. 78 Rev. 6 Corr., p. 15. 257. OAS Chronicle, op. cit., p. 2. 

258. Ambassador Bunker stated: “I think this may well be an historic occasion for the 
Organization of American States. As I said many days ago when we first began discussions 
on the formation of an inter-American force, my Government regretted that there was no 
such force in existence, at the time of the crisis in our sister republic, to respond to the 
needs of the people of the Dominican Republic and to save the lives of not only our own 
citizens but those of many other countries. It is interesting, I think, that as of this morning 
thirteen hundred and seventy-three citizens of 43 different countries and some stateless 
persons have been evacuated, in addition to those citizens of the United States who have 
also been evacuated. It seems to me that this may well establish a precedent for 
cooperative action, which could be followed up, and I hope may be followed up, perhaps 
at our meeting in Rio de Janeiro, where the question of establishing some permanent 
organization of this kind might well be discussed.” (Doc. 41 Rev., pp. 5-6.) 
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Latin Americans, the creation of the Peace Force had been the way to make 
the best of a bad business, not something to be desired for its own sake. 

As intimated above, the role of the Meeting of Consultation in this total 
situation was somewhat confusing. The Dominicans were fighting each 
other, which was presumably a domestic matter unless outside elements 
were really behind the civil conflict. The United States intervened militarily 
both to protect foreign nationals, including its own, and to prevent what it 
thought might well be another Cuba. The United States was anxious to see 
itself replaced by an inter-American force, in which it succeeded. The object 
of the Inter-American Force was not to compel an American withdrawal but 
both to end the unilateral activity and to assist in creating a climate in 
which the Dominicans, with the assistance of an OAS committee, might 
agree on a solution of their political problems. The Meeting which sent in 
the Force was acting, not under the Rio Treaty, which permits the collective 
use of force, but under the Charter, which prohibits either individual or 
collective intervention, armed or otherwise. Defense was at issue, however, 
no matter how one looked at the situation. From the standpoint of the 
United States, it was a matter of defense against an outside Communist 
threat, among other things; from the standpoint of most of Latin America, 
it was defense against the United States in the only feasible way—which, 
oddly enough, was by the establishment of a force not to fight the United 
States or a Dominican faction but to take over from the United States the 
self-imposed task of defending the hemisphere against potential outside ag- 
gression. Whichever way one looks at it, the affair served to illustrate the 
fact that in an electronic era, military defense and political defense are per- 
force almost inextricably intertwined. 


Renewed Charges of Cuban Intervention in Venezuela. On June 1, 
1967, the Venezuelan government again appealed to the Council to convoke 
a Meeting to consider the Cuban-supported Communist activities in that 
country which had been stepped up following the Afro-Asian—Latin Ameri- 
can Peoples’ Solidarity Conference held in Havana in January 1966.*° The 
Council acquiesced by resolution of June 5, convoking the Meeting under 
Articles 39 and 4o of the Charter and designating a Preparatory Committee 
to make plans.” On June 15, on the Committee’s recommendation, the 
Council fixed Washington as the place of Meeting and set June 19 as the 
opening date. All of the member governments designated special delegates 
to represent the Foreign Ministers: Trinidad and Tobago was represented 
for the first time.”* 


259. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Twelfth), Doc. 2, Note Dated June 1, 1967 ... 
(OEA/Ser.F/II.12; June 19, 1967) . 

260. Ibid., Doc. 3 (June 19, 1967). 

261. Ibid., Doc. 5 (June 19, 1967) . See also the provisional list of participants, Doc. 17 
Rev. (June 26, 1967) . 
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The agenda approved at the opening session comprised: 


The situation confronting the member states of the Organization of 
American States as a consequence of the attitude of the present Govern- 
ment of Cuba, which is carrying out a policy of persistent intervention 
in their internal affairs with violation of their sovereignty and integrity, 
by fostering and organizing subversive and terrorist activities in the ter- 
ritory of various states, with the deliberate aim of destroying the princi- 
ples of the inter-American system.”” 


At the request of Venezuela, the Meeting unanimously authorized its Presi- 
dent to designate a Committee of Investigation (Committee I) to make a 
spot investigation of the charges made in the Venezuelan note of June 1.°° 
Approximately a month later, on July 10, the Meeting established a second 
committee (Committee II) to look into the activities of the Afro-Asian— 
Latin American Peoples’ Solidarity Conference since October 24, 1966.°* 

The two committees reported on July 26 and August 2, respectively.*® 
The Meeting’s General Committee having determined on August 3 that the 
Foreign Ministers should take over from the special delegates as of Septem- 
ber 22, a second phase of the Meeting began on that date, with working 
groups undertaking the study of draft resolutions stemming from the work 
already accomplished. In a lengthy resolution adopted g0-0-1 on Septem- 
ber 24,°° the governments again condemned Cuba 


for its repeated acts of aggression and intervention against Venezuela 
and for its persistent policy of intervention in the internal affairs of Bo- 
livia and of other American states, through incitement and active and 
admitted support of armed bands and other subversive activities directed 
against the governments of those states.” 


The resolution requested non-member states to join the OAS in the eco- 
nomic sanctions previously called for, denounced the activities of the Afro- 
Asian—Latin American Peoples’ Solidarity Organization, and called upon 
OAS members to carry out a series of measures relating to control of propa- 
ganda and to funds and arms destined for Cuba. It called for increased con- 
trol of the movement of persons to Cuba, for additional frontier controls, 
and for continued vigilance in respect to subversive activities. It recom- 


262. Ibid., Doc. 71 Rev., Final Act (Sept. 24, 1967), p. 2. 

263. Ibid., Doc. 8 (June 19, 1967) . The Committee comprised the Special Delegates of 
Costa Rica, Peru, Colombia, the Dominican Republic, and the United States. 

264. Ibid., Doc. 18 (July 11, 1967). Committee II comprised the Special Delegates of 
Peru, Trinidad and Tobago, Argentina, Colombia, the Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, and the United States. 

265. [bid., Doc. 71 Rev., p. 5. See also Report of Committee I (Doc. 22 Corr. 2; July 26, 
1967) , and Report of Committee II (Doc. 26 Corr.; July 30, 1967) . 

266. I[bid., Doc. 77 (Oct. 9, 1967) , p. 27- 

267. Resolution III of Final Act. (Doc. 71 Rev., p. 10.) 
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mended the coordination of countermeasures and a tightening of OAS eco- 
nomic sanctions. ‘The resolution closed on a note of concern for the progress 
of economic and. social development and of conviction that development 
should occur within a framework of democracy and respect for human rights. 
A second resolution, unanimously approved the same day,*** recommended 
that the governments refer to the United Nations Cuban acts which violate 
Resolution 2131 (XX) of the U.N. General Assembly.*” A third substantive 
resolution reaffirmed the intention of the governments not to allow their 
development efforts to be undermined by subversive activities.?” 

The Twelfth Meeting went little further than previous Meetings had 
gone in respect to sanctions. In recommending that acts of Cuban interven- 
tion be taken to the United Nations, however, the governments for the first 
time recognized U.N. activity in such cases to be appropriate. At the very 
least, this created an important precedent. If followed consistently, it could 


bring about a very significant abdication of regional action in the security 
field. 


POLITICAL DEFENSE AND) THE SSEE- 
CIAL CONSULTATIVE GOMMIT TEE 
ON SEQURIT ¥ 


The interrelationship between political and military defense has been 
implicitly recognized throughout much of the postwar period, as the Ameri- 
can republics have debated at inexhaustible length the various facets of 
hemisphere defense. At the same time, as in the creation of the Special Con- 
sultative Committee on Security (in which the OAS has re-created, in modi- 
fied form, the earlier Emergency Advisory Committee for Political Defense) 
the governments have recognized the virtues of specialization of function. 
Just as the Defense Board is concerned with military defense, the Special 
Consultative Committee has been given the particular task of assisting in 
the political defense of the hemisphere. 


268. Resolution IV. For the vote on this resolution, see Doc. 77, p. 28. 
269. Final Act, pp. 13-14. U.N.G.A. Resolution 2131 (XX) declares: 

1. No State has the right to intervene, directly or indirectly, for any reason 
whatever, in the internal or external affairs of any other State. Consequently, armed 
intervention and all other forms of interference or attempted threats against the 
personality of the State or against its political, economic and cultural elements, are 
condemned. 

2. No State may use or encourage the use of economic, political or any other type 
of measures to coerce another State in order to obtain from it the subordination of 
the exercise of its sovereign rights or to secure from it advantages of any kind. Also, 
no State shall organize, assist, foment, finance, incite or tolerate subversive, terrorist 
or armed activities directed towards the violent overthrow of the régime of another 
State, or interfere in civil strife in another State. 

270. Resolution V (Final Act, p. 15) . 
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The Special Committee was provided for in Resolution II of the Eighth 
Meeting of Consultation, in which the Meeting directed the OAS Council 


to maintain all necessary vigilance, for the purpose of warning against 
any acts of aggression, subversion, or other dangers to peace and security, 
or the preparation of such acts, resulting from the continued interven- 
tion of Sino-Soviet powers in this hemisphere, and to make recommenda- 
tions to the governments of the member states with regard thereto. 


To this end, the Council was instructed to establish a committee of experts 
in security matters, making appointments from lists of candidates submitted 
by the governments. The Committee was to make an initial report and rec- 
ommendations to the Council by May 1, 1962, and was instructed to make 
studies and confidential reports to individual governments on request. The 
Committee was given headquarters at the Pan American Union; its lifetime 
was unspecified. The governments were urged 


to take those steps that they may consider appropriate for their individ- 
ual or collective self-defense, and to cooperate, as may be necessary or de- 
sirable, to strengthen their capacity to counteract threats or acts of ag- 
gression, subversion, or other dangers to peace and security resulting 
from the continued intervention in this hemisphere of Sino-Soviet 
powers, in accordance with the obligations established in treaties and 
agreements such as the Charter of the Organization of American States 
and the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance.*" 


On March 8, 1962, the Council determined that the Committee should 
comprise seven members elected by the Council from lists presented by the 
governments by March 15, and that it should hold its first Meeting by April 
2 in order to meet the deadline for its initial report set by Resolution II.?” 
On April 23, 1963, the Council approved the Statues of the Committee;*% 
these made clear that the function of the Special Consultative Committee 
was to study and make recommendations to the governments in the matter 
of Communist subversion. 

The new Committee went to work immediately, approaching its report 
from the standpoints of “communist intentions,” “communist methods,” and 
“communist danger.”** Its initial report referred back to World War II 


271. Eighth Meeting, Final Act, Resolution II (3). 

272. OAS, Council, Report on Compliance with Resolution II of the Eighth Meeting. . . 
(OEA/Ser.G/IV; C-i-561 Rev.; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, March 8, 1962). 
For the composition of the Committee, see Special Consultative Committee on Security 
Against the Subversive Action of International Communism, Initial General Report 
(OEA/Ser.L/X/II.1 Rev. 2; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1962), p. ii. It is 
noteworthy that the Committee consisted largely of military personnel. 

273. OAS, Council, Decisions Taken at the Special Meeting held on April 23, 1063 
(OEA/Ser.G/III; C-sa-487 Corr.; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1963) , p. 1. 

274. Special Consultative Committee on Security, op. cit., p. 1. 
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and CPD experience, urged all governments to be alert and take the neces- 
sary measures and not to “tolerate subversive activity or fail to combat it ad- 
equately, out of fear that human rights and fundamental liberties would 
not be respected.’ It concluded, in respect to Communist nature and 
method, that the American Communist parties are subject to Moscow’s 
direction and have committed themselves not to defend their countries if at- 
tacked by the Soviet Union. It alleged that in 1952 a policy decision was 
taken to intensify party activity in the Western Hemisphere. It pointed to 
the Communist tendency to hide behind “front” organizations and to feed 
on the popular desire for panaceas. The technique of utilizing existing situ- 
ations and dissatisfactions to promote party ends was noted. The report con- 
cluded with the assertion that 


Communist strategy has found a new route of approach, taking advan- 
tage of the peoples’ yearning for independence and desire for peace, and 
of neutralism and the existence of neutralist blocs, whether or not these 
are developed under the direction of international communism, in order 
to attempt to reduce the potential of the free world.” 


The Initial Report transmitted to the governments for their observa- 
tions, the Committee set to work in earnest, responding to a request by the 
Dominican Republic in 1962, continuing research, entering into cooperative 
relations with national authorities, and so on, studying the First Afro- 
Asian—Latin American Peoples’ Solidarity Conference mentioned above. 
Seven regular meetings had been held by the end of 1966, with the eighth 
scheduled to begin April 3, 1967.777 

Meanwhile it had at long last been realized that as far as the battle of id- 
eologies was concerned, positive as well as negative action was required. The 
American republics had been slow in getting around to the thought of posi- 
tive support for democracy—other than in terms according to which im- 
provement of living standards was a good defense against Communism—but 
get to it they finally did. 

275. Ibid., p. 58. 276. [bid., pp. 20-21. 


277.For summaries of the Committee’s activities, see the Annual Reports of the 
Secretary General of the OAS. 


CHAPTER XII 
OTHER POLMTEIGAL, QUESTIONS 


The political questions with which the Inter-American System has dealt 
have not been confined to pacific settlement and defense, but have included 
several other areas of importance. Of these, the best known are its efforts in 
support of representative democracy and to protect human rights. Its activi- 
ties with respect to recognition, to extension of suffrage and to the future of 
European dependencies in the Western Hemisphere, however, also deserve 
attention. 


REPRESENTATIVE DEMOCRACY 


As noted in Chapter XI, there is a positive as well as a negative side to 
the problem of creating, or preserving, democratic regimes. Throughout a 
good deal of its history the Inter-American System has busied itself with the 
negative side. In recent years, however, it has given a good deal more atten- 
tion to positive aspects of the problem. 

From its inception the Inter-American System has repeatedly declared its 
allegiance to what is often referred to as the “democratic ideal’ even when, 
in practical terms, its members have been most beset by individuals or 
groups bent on achieving or maintaining dictatorial power. Hand in hand 
with this belief in the virtues of democracy has gone the conviction that the 
peoples of every nation should be permitted to determine the form of gov- 
ernment of their respective countries, and that neither the United States nor 
the hemisphere organization should be permitted to intrude on what has 
been regarded as the ‘‘own business” of every member of the community. In 
this strong belief in the virtues of democracy, of self-determination, and of 
nonintervention have lain the seeds of potential conflict. ‘To preach democ- 
racy without otherwise supporting it was to engage in empty oratory. Self- 
determination, in any absolute sense, could justify dictatorship—so long as 
it was popularly based—just as readily as democracy. And nonintervention 
—again in an absolute sense—could prevent the Organization from ever en- 
forcing any decision in the face of member opposition, up to and including 
decisions which the members had previously agreed should be enforced. 
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Democracy in the First Postwar Decade. Among the principles which 
the 1948 OAS Charter listed was “The solidarity of the American States and 
the high aims which are sought through it require the political organization 
of those States on the basis of the effective exercise of representative democ- 
racy.’’* In dealing with self-determination, the Charter noted that “the State 
shall respect the rights of the individual” as well as “the principles of uni- 
versal morality.” 

Ninth Conference Resolution XXX (American Declaration of the 
Rights and Duties of Man) provided a foundation for a new, positive ap- 
proach to representative democracy, while Resolution XXXII (The Preser- 
vation and Defense of Democracy in America) pointed out that social jus- 
tice should be achieved within the framework of democratic government. 

The Fourth Meeting of Consultation (1951) in Resolution VII 
(Strengthening and Effective Exercise of Democracy) referred to the Tenth 
Conference the implementation of the two resolutions mentioned above. In 
the same Resolution, the Meeting asked the Inter-American Council of Ju- 
rists to draw up unspecified conventions and other instruments to assist the 
Tenth Conference in this matter, while requesting the Juridical Committee 
to draft any necessary preliminary studies for submission to the Council of 
Jurists. The Juridical Committee reported on July 13, 1959, that it had 
done nothing about Resolution XXXII because it “refers to matters of in- 
ternal security and general political orientation of the American republics 
without containing any specific problem or matter requiring the prepara- 
tion of a juridical report.”’* The requested preparatory work was thus neatly 
side-stepped. 

At the Tenth Conference, as noted in the previous chapter, the delega- 
tions insisted that the way to strengthen democracy and decrease the attrac- 
tion of totalitarian ideologies was by raising living standards; they consid- 
ered that a declaration of foreign policy designed to warn the Communist 
powers off was not enough. After agreeing to a slightly modified version of 
the U.S. draft resolution entitled Declaration of Solidarity for the Preserva- 
tion of the Political Integrity of the American States Against International 
Communist Intervention, therefore, Committee I designated a working 
group to draft a text more acceptable to the Latin Americans.* Using a Mex- 
ican draft which had been rejected in considering the Declaration, and re- 
ferring also to a Brazilian draft, as well as to proposals from other govern- 

1.1948 Charter, Art. 5 (d) ; revised Charter, Art. 3 (d) . See Appendixes A and B. 
2.1948 Charter, Art. 13; revised Charter, Art. 16. 
3. Inter-American Juridical Committee, Strengthening and Effective Exercise of Democ- 


racy; Report Prepared in Accordance with Resolution VII of the Fourth Meeting of 
Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs (OEA/Ser.I; CIJ-42; Washington, D.C., Jan. 
1959)» p- 8. 

4.Inter-American Conference (Tenth), Diario (Caracas, 1954), p. 1379. The group 
consisted of Brazil, Colombia, Panama, Nicaragua, the United States, Mexico, Venezuela, 
Peru, Argentina, and Uruguay. 
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ments, the working group produced a text which, though criticized at least 
by Uruguay for not going far enough and for not defining democracy, was 
amended and approved by Committee’ and eventually by the Conference, 
and became the Declaration of Caracas.° In that Declaration the Tenth In- 
ter-American Conference reaffirmed the principles of the Charter, the Amer- 
ican Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Man, the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, and OAS resolutions pertaining to these matters. It 
reiterated the right of every member 


to choose freely its own institutions in the effective exercise of represen- 
tative democracy, as a means of preserving its political sovereignty, 
achieving its economic independence, and living its own social and cul- 
tural life, without intervention on the part of any state or group of 
states, either directly or indirectly, in its domestic or external affairs, 
and, particularly, without the intrusion of any form of totalitarianism. 


It restated the conviction that the best way to strengthen democracy was to 
respect individual rights, promote social justice, and raise living standards, 
and concluded by resolving that the American republics should cooperate 
to “apply, develop, and perfect” the principles mentioned “so that they will 
form the basis of firm and solidary action designed to attain, within a short 
time, the effective realization of the representative democratic system, the 
rule of social justice and security, and economic and cultural cooperation es- 
sential to the mutual well-being and prosperity of the peoples of the Conti- 
nent.’’” 


The Fifth Meeting. Thus far the American republics had stressed the 
ideal, had indicated the need to realize it, and had stated categorically that 
the way to do so was through respect for human rights and human better- 
ment. They had also said, however, that in the process of realizing democ- 
racy, neither individual nations nor the Organization had the right to take 
action to require individual members to live up to their commitments in 
this respect. And they had avoided defining what was meant by the term 
“democracy.” 

At the Fifth Meeting of Consultation (1959), an effort was made to fill 
the definition gap. Basing its action on a Brazilian draft,* the Meeting 

5. [bid., pp. 1379-82. For the text as approved by Committee, see ibid., p. 1387. 

6. For a discussion of this development, see Mexico, Secretarfa de Relaciones Exteriores, 
México en la X Conferencia Interamericana, 2 vols. (Mexico City, 1958) , I, 120-29. 

7.Inter-American Conference (Tenth), Final Act (Conferences and Organizations 
Series No. 33; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1954) , Resolution XCV. 

8. See Brazil, Ministerio das Relacdes Exteriores, V Reuniao de Consulta dos Ministros 
das Relagées Exteriores das Refriblicas Americanas; Relatorio do Ministro Horacio Lafer, 
Chefe da Delegagado do Brasil (Rio de Janeiro: Imprensa Nacional, 1960), pp. 26-30, 
89-92, 97-100. See also Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Fifth), Actas y documentos 


(OEA/Ser.F/III.5; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1961) , Doc. 98 (report of the 
Chairman of Working Group II) . 
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adopted the Declaration of Santiago, which, after referring to earlier resolu- 
tions on the subject and proclaiming that inter-American peace depends on 
the realization of the democratic ideal,’ noted the advisability of indicating 


some of the principles and attributes of the democratic system in this 
hemisphere, so as to permit national and international public opinion to 
gauge the degree of identification of political regimes and governments 
with that system, thus contributing to the eradication of forms of dicta- 
torship, despotism, or tyranny, without weakening respect for the rights 
of peoples freely to choose their own form of government. 


Having thus proclaimed the desirability of realizing democracy and avoided 
the problem of intervention by seeking to utilize public opinion as a sanc- 
tion, the Meeting went on to indicate in some eight points what, in the view 
of the delegations, democracy requires. The eight points included separation 
of powers, free elections, the elimination of continuismo,” “respect for fun- 
damental human rights,” protection of these rights through “effective judi- 
cial procedures,” rejection of the “systematic use of political proscription,” 
“freedom of information and expression,” and inter-American cooperation 
“to strengthen and develop their economic structures, and achieve just and 
humane living conditions for their peoples.” 

Not content with this action, the Meeting referred a Nicaraguan project 
on the use of observers in elections of high officials to the OAS Council for 
study.” It also requested the Council to prepare a draft convention on “the 
effective exercise of representative democracy” for submission to the Eley- 
enth Conference. The Council of Jurists was asked to study the “possible 
juridical relationship between respect for human rights and the effective ex- 
ercise of representative democracy, and the right to set in motion the ma- 
chinery of American international law in force.’’* 


9. The argument ran as follows: 

Harmony among the American republics can be effective only insofar as human 
rights and fundamental freedoms and the exercise of representative democracy are a 
reality within each one of them, since experience has demonstrated that the lack of 
respect for such principles is a source of widespread disturbance and gives rise to 
emigrations that cause frequent and grave political tensions between the state that 
they leave and the states that receive them; and 

The existence of anti-democratic regimes constitutes a violation of the principles 
on which the Organization of American States is founded; and a danger to united 
and peaceful relationships in the hemisphere. . . . 

10. Meaning illegal perpetuation in power. 

11. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Fifth), Final Act (OEA/Ser.C/II.5; Washington, 
D.C.: Pan American Union, 1960) , pp. 4-6. 

12. Ibid., Resolution X. 

13. Resolutions IX and III. See also Organization of American States, Secretary General, 
The Organization of American States, 1954-1959 (OEA/Ser.D/IV.2; Washington, D.C.: 
Pan American Union, 1959) , p. viii, and Inter-American Conference (Eleventh) , Doc. 16, 
Study on the Juridical Relationship between Respect for Human Rights and the Exercise 
of Democracy (OEA/Ser.E/XI1.1; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1959), p. 2. 
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The Collective Political Action Issue. Pursuant to Resolution IX of the 
Fifth Meeting, the Council designated a Special Committee of seven™ to 
draft the text of a convention on the Effective Exercise of Representative 
Democracy. On December 14, 1959, the Committee presented the draft to 
the Council with the recommendation that it be submitted to the govern- 
ments for their observations before being debated.*° 

The draft convention restated the requirements of democratic govern- 
ment laid down in the Declaration of Santiago and provided that a govern- 
ment coming into power through the forcible overthrow of a freely elected 
government should neither be recognized by the other governments nor 
seated in the OAS Council.’® Illegal dissolution of the national legislature 
by the executive branch of a government was to be viewed as a coup d’état 
calling for the convocation of a Meeting of Consultation at the request of 
any member state.” The Council was authorized to consider, at the request 
of any American government, any case of alleged violation of the standards 
laid down in the convention, utilizing the report of a special committee of 
seven to assist it in its deliberations. If the Council decided to take up the 
case, it was to send the committee’s report to the government whose conduct 
had been challenged.** If a satisfactory reply were not received within three 
months, the Council was to decide whether or not to publish the report."® If 
the government in question had still not replied satisfactorily within three 
months of the publication of the report, the Council was to debate the mat- 
ter in public. If, on examination of the affair, the peace and solidarity of the 
community were considered endangered, the Council was authorized by ab- 
solute majority vote to convoke a Meeting of Consultation and might itself 
act provisionally as Organ of Consultation.*® By a two-thirds vote of the 
states ratifying the convention (exclusive of directly interested states) , the 
Meeting was authorized: (a) to exhort the government against which the 
charges had been made to mend its ways; (b) to recommend the with- 
drawal of chiefs of mission; or (c) to suspend diplomatic relations with the 
guilty party.** 

In the course of 1960 and 1961 the observations received from fewer than 
half of governments were unencouraging.” Since the Council was not due to 
report on the matter until the Eleventh Conference, the project was shelved. 


14. The Special Committee consisted of the representatives on the Council of Venezuela 
(Chairman) , Nicaragua, Peru, Brazil, Mexico, Uruguay, and Argentina. 

15. The text of the draft may be found conveniently in Special Inter-American 
Conference (Second), Actas y documentos (Versién Preliminar), 4 vols. (OEA/Ser.E/ 
VIII.3; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1965) , IV, 515-21. 

16. Art. 9. 17 AntnOs 18. Arts. 11, 12. 

1g. Arts. 13-14. All Council decisions are to be taken by two-thirds majority. (Art. 15.) 

zo. Arts. 17-19. The Organ of Consultation for purposes of the convention is defined as 
comprising the Foreign Ministers of states ratifying it. (Art. 24.) 21. Arts. 20-23. 

22. For the texts of these observations, see Special Inter-American Conference (Second) , 


op. cit., pp. 523-37- 
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Meanwhile, on September 8, 1959, the Council of Jurists had asked the 
Inter-American Juridical Committee to undertake the requested study on 
the relationship between representative democracy and human rights.”* The 
Juridical Committee’s conclusions, proclaimed later in 1959, indicated that 
a majority agreed that there was a direct relationship between respect for 
human rights and the effective exercise of representative democracy. They 
felt, however, that there was no basis in American international law to war- 
rant action by the Organization to protect human rights in the interest of 
safeguarding or establishing representative democracy. The Committee was 
of the opinion, moreover, that the American republics had indicated clearly 
in 1945 and thereafter that intervention for this purpose was unacceptable. 
Under these circumstances, it considered that the best way to promote de- 
mocracy was to draft a convention providing for the protection of human 
rights and establishing a Court and a Commission to deal with violations, 
after the course taken by the Council of Europe. 

In arguing that the Charter contained no provisions whatever enabling 
the OAS to deal with deviations from the democratic ideal, the Juridical 
Committee noted that the only sanctions authorized by the Charter are 
those imposed in situations arising under the Rio Treaty, where hemisphere 
peace and security are at stake. In the Committee’s view, good faith is the 
only sanction of such Charter principles as that of representative democ- 
racy.” Then, getting to the non-legal heart of the matter, the Committee 
reached new heights of exposition: 


What agency or machinery of the Organization . . . could set itself 
up as the judge of the democratic nature of this or that government? 
Who could say . . . where democracy ends and autocracy begins? And in 
the event that such a judgment could be made, from whence or how 
could the power be derived from the Charter to sanction in any way, not 
to say to exclude from the Organization, the state that does not, in all its 
actions, accord with such a lofty, such a sublime paradigm as democracy 
in all its purity? The ancient tribunals of the faith would be an example 
of continence beside this tribunal of grace, this tribunal that would ful- 
minate excommunications and anathemas against a state that was not in 
a state of democratic grace. And by this path, our Organization would be 
gradually transformed into what could well be called the Holy Alliance 
of the democracies, no less censurable for the intemperance of its zeal, 
despite the higher value of its ideals, than the old Holy Alliance of the 
autocracies.”° 


23. Inter-American Council of Jurists (Fourth Meeting) , Final Act (CIJ-43; Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1959) , p. 76. 
24. Inter-American Conference (Eleventh) , op. cit., pp. 2-4. 25. Ibid., p. 6. 


26. Ibid., pp. 6-7. 
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Referring to the Uruguayan initiative of 1945, which suggested collective ac- 
tion in support of democracy, and its rejection by the community, the Com- 
mittee denied that any subsequent change of view had taken place, adding: 


. the inter-American community is firmly established on principles 
that obviously would not be observed if action of this kind were taken. 
What would become of such principles as respect for the individuality 
and independence of the other members of the community, non-inter- 
vention, and the juridical equality of the states, if such a process of dis- 
qualification were allowed?” 


In short, in the view of the majority of the Committee, the Bogota Charter 
does not permit collective action in support of democracy. 


The only possible exception we might possibly find to the situation 

. would be one of the cases contemplated in Article 6 of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. But domestic corruption of 
democracy, so long as it does not stem from foreign aggression or result in 
an act of this sort, escapes completely from the control of the Organiza- 
tion.”® 


The foregoing opinion was transmitted through the Pan American Union 
to the governments for consideration prior to the Eleventh Conference. 
There was not complete unanimity before, during, or after the Juridical 
Committee report on the legitimacy of collective action in support of de- 
mocracy. The 1826 Treaty of Perpetual Union, League, and Confederation 
had provided for the expulsion—or at least suspension—of undemocratic 
governments.” The Uruguayan Foreign Minister, Dr. Alberto Rodriguez 
Larreta, in 1945 found collective action not only legitimate, but necessary. 
In his famous note of November 21 to the other governments he referred to 
what he called a “parallelism between democracy and peace” and denied 
that the nonintervention principle should be allowed unlimited scope with 
the result that fundamental rights of man and the citizen were notoriously 


27. [bid:, p. 7. 

28. Ibid., = 8. The Committee continued: “This conclusion is, moreover, strengthened, 
if we consider that the only legal basis of the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance lies in the recognition of the legitimate individual and collective defense 
established in Article 51 of the United Nations Charter, which completely ignores the 
internal administration of states and takes into account only the brutal fact of armed 
attack. Therefore, to introduce any discrimination in this respect would contravene not 
only the San Francisco Charter but also the Bogota Charter itself, none of whose 
provisions, Article 102 states, ‘shall be construed as impairing the rights and obligations of 
the member States under the Charter of the United Nations.’” (Ibid., p. 9.) 

29.See José Joaquin Caicedo Castilla, El panamericanismo (Buenos Aires: Roque 
Depalma Editor, 1951), p. 13, and J. M. Yepes, “Le deuxiéme congrés de Panama et le 
nouveau panamericanisme,” Revue générale de droit international public, LX (1956) , 509. 
See also Thomas C. Mann, “The Democratic Ideal in the Latin American Policy of the 
United States,” Department of State Bulletin, XLIII (Nov. 28, 1960) , 811, for other early 
proposals. 
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and repeatedly violated. Considering repeated violations of democratic prin- 
ciples and the rights of man to be “disastrous” and in the long run bound to 
have “‘serious international repercussions,” he presented the thesis that the 
nonintervention principle could be harmonized with the other require- 
ments of inter-American society*” and sought to develop an inter-American 
exchange with this end in view. 

Only seven countries, including the United States,** were receptive to the 
Rodriguez Larreta position. While a few other countries were at least will- 
ing to discuss the proposal, among them Costa Rica, El Salvador, Haiti, and 
Peru, it was overwhelmingly opposed by the remainder of the American re- 
publics on the ground that collective action must be regarded as a violation 
of the nonintervention principle.” Both then and later, legal battles were 
waged over whether or not the prohibition of collective intervention in the 
OAS Charter allowed or forbade Organization action, with a shifting major- 


30. “No es dificil lograr la armonia de tales principios. La ‘no intervencién’ no puede 
transformarse en el derecho de invocar un principio, para violar impunemente todos los 
otros. No debe considerarse, entonces, que una accién colectiva multilateral ejercida, con 
total desinterés, por las demas republicas del Continente, accién que procure con fraterna 
prudencia, el simple restablecimiento de lo que es esencial y de lo que, a la vez, importa el 
cumplimiento de obligaciones juridicas libremente contraidas, hiera al gobierno afectado, 
sino que, por el contario, han de reconocer que se ejerce en beneficio de todos, incluso de 
aquel pais que tan duro regimen soportaria.” (For the full text of the note, see Uruguay, 
Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Paralelismo entre la democracia y la paz; proteccién 
internacional de los derechos del hombre; accidn colectiva en defensa de esos principios 
[Montevideo, 1946], pp. 7-12.) 

g1. The United States took the position that “ ‘Violation of the elementary rights of 
man by a government of force and the non-fulfillment of obligations by such a government 
is a matter of common concern to all the republics. As such, it justifies collective 
multilateral action after full consultation among the republics in accordance with 
established procedures.’”” (Mann, op. cit., p. 812.) The other governments supporting the 
initiative were Venezuela, Panama, Cuba, Costa Rica, Guatemala, and Nicaragua. For the 
replies to the Rodriguez Larreta note, see Pan American Union, Consulta del gobierno del 
Uruguay y contestaciones de los gobiernos (Washington, D.C., 1946) . 

32. In some cases, as in Perén’s Argentina, there was a fear that collective action might 
be turned against an existing government. See José Manuel Astigueta, “El Principio de no 
intervencién frente al comunismo,” La Nacién (Buenos Aires), Jan. 2, 1960, p. 4. The 
appropriate Memoria of the Argentine Foreign Office indicates that Argentina decided not 
to answer the note because the press had intimated that it was directed primarily against 
Argentina. (Argentina, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores y Culto, Memoria, 1945-46 
[Buenos Aires, n.d.], p. 36.) The Chilean reply rested squarely on the nonintervention 
principle. See Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Memoria . . . correspondiente al aro 
1945, 2 vols. (Santiago: Imprensa Chile, 1947), I, 29-30, 537-41. The eminent Peruvian 
publicist, Dr. Ulloa, however, argued apropos of the Rodriguez Larreta note, in 1945, that 
collective action was possible without violating the classic principle of international law by 
undertaking physical coercion. Among the measures he thought might be gradually 
imposed were: (1) suspension of diplomatic relations; (2) failure to invite to interna- 
tional conferences, (3) suspension from participation in international bodies, (4) suspen- 
sion of financial relations, (5) suspension of commercial relations, (6) severing of postal 
and telegraphic communications, (7) calling home of nationals, and (8) prohibition of all 
traffic with the offending state. (Alberto Ulloa, “La propuesta Rodriguez Larreta,” Revista 
peruana de derecho internacional, V [Jan.—Dec. 1945], 304-5.) 
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ity arguing that collective activity was forbidden,” although a few jurists co- 
gently argued that collective action authorized by treaty could not be con- 
sidered intervention.* 


Free Elections. The Seventh Meeting (1960) inevitably came back to 
the question of support for representative democracy in connection with the 
Cuban activities then under discussion. President Betancourt of Venezuela 
had wired the Foreign Ministers present at the Meeting that: 


In the view of Venezuela the opportunity ought to be seized in the 
next Inter-American Conference in Quito to draw up a declaration or 
specific treaty in which there will be defined and specified that govern- 
ments will not be allowed to form part of the juridical regional commu- 
nity unless they have been elected by the vote of the people and be of 
irreproachable political character. At the same time it should be stipu- 
lated that those governments must respect the fundamental rights of the 
individual in his quality as a man and as a citizen, guaranteeing freedom 
of the press and of information and recognizing the right of minorities 
to organize themselves into political parties and to function freely. Like- 


33. See, for example, Mexico, Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, op. cit., I, 44-45. 

34.See the remarks of the Colombian Foreign Minister, Dr. José Joaquin Caicedo 
Castilla, in General Committee at the Eighth Meeting of Consultation, January 24, 1962. 
(Documentos de la reunidn, Doc. 19 [OEA/Ser.F/II.8; Washington, D.C.: Pan American 
Union, 1962], pp. 4-5.) Foreign Minister Falcon Bricenio of Venezuela, likewise stated at 
the Eighth Meeting of Consultation that the fundamental principles of the Charter are 
juridically equal. 

Este concepto nos lleva a decir lo siguiente: la no-intervencién consagrada en el 
Articulo 15 de Bogotd no debe interpretarse aisladamente, sino en relacién con los 
otros tres pilares basicos del sistema: derechos humanos, democracia representativa y 
libre autodeterminacién de los pueblos. Estos cuatro principios son iguales juridica- 
mente. No creemos que uno de ellos sea de mejor linaje que los otros, pero si hubiere 
que establecer jerarquias entre los mismos, nosotros colocariamos en primer término 
el respeto a los derechos humanos. . . . 

Cada uno de estos principios condiciona a los otros, en la medida en que todos 
tienen que desarrollarse arménicamente. No podria entonces hablarse de intervencién 
cuando Ja Organizacién decidiera hacer respetar los principios de la Carta a través 
del sistema de seguridad colectiva consagrado en su Capitulo V y expresado de manera 
terminante en el Tratado Especial sobre la materia, el Interamericano de Asistencia 
Reciproca. 

Ibid., Doc. 36, p. 7. At the same Meeting, the Peruvian Foreign Minister quoted from the 

Cuban Foreign Minister, Dr. Ratil Roa, at the Fifth Meeting, to the following effect: 
“Se extravasa también el sentido y alcance del principio de no intervencién cuando se 
le juzga incompatible con la proteccién internacional de los derechos humanos. Esta 
proteccién, segtin lo reconoce y proclama el Tratado de Asistencia Reciproca y la 
Declaracién Americana de los Deberes y Derechos del Hombre, es y tiene que ser 
obviamente de cardcter internacional. No cabe por tanto confundir ni identificar la 
intervencién propiamente dicha, es decir a la intromisién ilegal de un Estado 0 grupo 
de Estados en los asuntos de otro, con las medidas que pueda adoptar una 
organizacién internacional legalmente autorizada al efecto, con el objeto de proteger 
intereses reconocidos en el derecho que rige esa organizacién.” 

Ibid., Doc. 38, p. 7- 
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wise, they should recognize the effective exercise of democratic unionism, 
because without that, workers’ movements acquire a negative, typically 
totalitarian character.*° 


Apart from the Declaration of San José mentioned in Chapter XI, however, 
the Seventh Meeting considered only two draft resolutions relating to elec- 
tions. The Argentine draft called for the creation of an OAS Council com- 
mittee 


to consider the request of any government that, with a view to fitting its 
political life into the active operation of American democratic princi- 
ples, may for that purpose wish to be advised, or to demonstrate to inter- 
national public opinion that those principles are effective within its ju- 
risdiction, or by that means to guarantee to the opposition forces their 
free participation in the public life of the state. 


The committee was also to have a limited right of initiative, but was to 
be precluded from acting without the assent of the state directly con- 
cerned.** The U.S. draft proposed that governments restudy their electoral 
laws with a view to improving the electoral process, asked the Com- 
mission on Human Rights also to study ways of improving the process and 
the desirability of providing observers, on request, for both national and 
local elections.*’ In view of the fact that the Council still had under study 
the Nicaraguan project on observers at elections of high authorities, the 
Meeting referred the two new projects to the Council for study as well.** Al- 
though no action was taken with respect to them at the Seventh Meeting, 
the three resolutions opened up a new and badly needed path for support 
for democratic institutions, of which advantage was soon to be taken. 

The Eighth Meeting of Consultation, in Resolution III (Reiteration of 
the Principles of Nonintervention and Self-determination) , recalling the ne- 
cessity to maintain the principles of nonintervention and self-determina- 
tion, noted that both in the OAS Charter and the Declaration of Santiago it 
had been agreed that governments “should result from free elections.” Con- 
sidering freely elected governments to be “the surest guarantee for the peace 
of the hemisphere and the security and political independence of each and 
every one of the nations that comprise it,” the preamble went on to state 
categorically: ‘““Freedom to contract obligations is an inseparable part of the 
principle of the self-determination of nations, and consequently a request by 
one or more countries that such obligations be complied with does not sig- 
nify intervention. . . .” By this statement, and the vote of 20 to 1 (Cuba) 

35-Quoted by Secretary of State Herter in his statement to the Seventh Meeting on 
August 26, 1960. (“American Foreign Ministers Condemn Sino-Soviet Intervention in 
American States,” Department of State Bulletin, XLIII [Sept. 12, 1960], 402.) 

36. For text, see Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Seventh) , Final Act (OEA/Ser.C/II.7; 


Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1960) , Appendix I, pp. 16-17. 
37. Text, ibid., Appendix 2, pp. 18-19. 38. Ibid., Resolutions III, IV. 
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by which the Resolution was adopted, the governments answered—at least 
for the moment—the objections to collective action based on intervention. 
In the operative clauses of the Resolution, the Meeting reiterated its “adher- 
ence to the principles of self-determination and nonintervention as guiding 
standards of coexistence among the American nations’ and urged the mem- 
ber governments to “organize themselves on the basis of free elections that 
express, without restriction, the will of the people.’* In a similar vein, in 
Resolution IV, adopted by the same majority, the governments recom- 
mended that non-democratic governments hold free elections ‘‘as the most 
effective means of consulting the sovereign will of their peoples, to guaran- 
tee the restoration of a legal order based on the authority of the law and re- 
spect for the rights of the individual.” Resolution V repeated the theme of 
economic and social development as essential “for the stability of democracy 
and the safeguarding of human rights. . . .” 

The governments began to take up the idea of technical assistance in 
electoral matters and observers at elections almost at once. In January 1962 
Costa Rica asked for and received technical assistance in connection with 
the presidential election of February 4. Trujillo having been ousted, the Do- 
minican Republic, on November 26, 1962, asked the Secretary General to in- 
vite a group of citizens from the several American republics both to partici- 
pate in a symposium on democracy and to observe the elections to be held 
on December 20. The symposium took place December 17-22, its members 
were assigned electoral districts to observe, and all testified in due course to 
the effectiveness of the procedures and the honesty of the election.*® In 
1963, at the request of the respective governments, elections were observed 
in Nicaragua and Honduras. By 1966 the OAS was either extending techni- 
cal assistance in connection with, or sending observers to, Costa Rica (Feb- 
ruary election), the Dominican Republic (June election), and Bolivia 
(July election) .** 


Symposium on Democracy. The distinguished citizens who participated 
in the 1962 symposium in the Dominican Republic, in addition to observing 
the elections, worked out a somewhat lengthy but very good statement of 
the essentials of democracy, thereby helping to meet a very real need. The 
statement covers such concepts as (1) democracy as a way of life in which 
the state exists for individuals and not individuals for the state; (2) the ne- 
cessity of affirming human rights which, in a democracy, set limits to the 
powers of governments; (3) “the consent of the governed as the sole source 


39. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Eighth) , Doc. 68, Final Act (OEA/Ser.F/I1.8; Jan. 
31, 1962) , Resolution III. 

40. Inter-American Commission on Human Rights, First Symposium on Representative 
Democracy, Final Report (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1963) , pp. 17-20. 

41. Organization of American States, Secretary General, Annual Report, Fiscal Year 
1965-1966 (OEA/Ser.D/I1I1.17; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1967) , pp. 10-11. 
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of political power and the only principle that renders the exercise of that 
power legitimate” and the consequent need to guarantee civil and political 
rights, broaden the electoral base, and secure wide access to communica- 
tions; (4) subjection to the rule of law; (5) democracy as limited govern- 
ment; (6) governmental responsibility; (7) active participation by the gov- 
erned; and (8) the importance of “the establishment of high standards of 
social justice and the creation of equal opportunities for all.”** Like other 
groups, this symposium, too, faced the question of the bearing of noninter- 
vention on efforts to preserve democracy. It concluded that on the basis of 
its interpretation of the principle: 


the following actions cannot be described as intervention: examination 
of the conduct of governments, carried out either privately or publicly 
by individuals from other states; acts of international cooperation that 
are accepted by a State and are inspired by a desire to achieve the princi- 
ples and goals of regional organization; actions by the authorities of the 
regional organization in fulfillment of international standards freely 
consented to by the State towards which they are directed. 


Democracy and Economic Development. While the American republics 
were working out means by which technical assistance and observation 
might contribute to the preservation of representative democracy, their gov- 
ernments had by no means forgotten the thesis that the best way to promote 
democracy was by raising living standards. Their insistence finally bore 
fruit, as noted elsewhere, in the change of U.S. position after 1958 which 
brought, first, the designation of the Committee of Twenty-One, then the 
Act of Bogota, and finally the Alliance for Progress. The first paragraph of 
the Act of Bogota of 1960 tied economic development to the strengthening 
of democracy in the following terms: 


The Special Committee to Study the Formulation of New Measures 
for Economic Cooperation, 

Recognizing that the preservation and strengthening of free and 
democratic institutions in the American republics requires the accelera- 
tion of social and economic progress in Latin America adequate to meet 
the legitimate aspirations of the peoples of the Americas for a better 
life and to provide them the fullest opportunity to preserve their 
SACU! sh. s 


Some months later, in Title 1 paragraph 1 of the Charter of Punta del Este, 
the governments declared as the objective of the Alliance for Progress: 


It is the purpose of the Alliance for Progress to enlist the full energies 
of the peoples and governments of the American republics in a great co- 


42. Inter-American Commission on Human Rights, op. cit., pp. 5-10. 


43. [bid., pp. 12-13. 
44. Act of Bogotd (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1961), p. 1. 
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operative effort to accelerate the economic and social development of the 
participating countries of Latin America, so that they may achieve maxi- 
mum levels of well-being, with equal opportunities for all, in democratic 
societies adapted to their own needs and desires.** 


Proposed Meeting of Consultation. The agenda of the Eleventh Confer- 
ence had for some years called for the discussion of “Representative Democ- 
racy: Principles and Attributes; Machinery, Measures, and Procedures for 
its Effective Exercise and for the Isolation of Dictatorial Regimes without 
Violating the Principle of Nonintervention,’** but the Conference had not 
materialized. On November 12, 1963, the OAS Council, at the request of 
Costa Rica and Venezuela, therefore, decided to call a Meeting of Consulta- 
tion to take up the strengthening of representative democracy. It designated 
a Preparatory Committee to consider, among other things, the time, place, 
and detailed agenda of the Meeting.*” While the draft convention on repre- 
sentative democracy prepared in 1959 by the Council’s Special Committee 
would obviously be subject to consideration, the Preparatory Committee 
was of the opinion that the agenda ought to be worked out in greater detail, 
and that the governments should be given an opportunity both to present 
and to review projects before the Meeting was held. The Committee was 
therefore in no hurry to set a date. Then the preparations were interrupted 
by the convocation of the Ninth Meeting of Consultation. Finally, the Pre- 
paratory Committee decided that in view of the continued postponement of 
the Eleventh Conference, a Special Conference ought to be called to deal 
with a number of matters which had long been awaiting decision, and so 
recommended to the Council.** On February 26, 1965, the Council canceled 
the proposed Meeting on representative democracy, transmitting the docu- 
mentation already in hand to the Second Special Conference. 


The Second Special Conference. The latter conference referred the mat- 
ter of the strengthening of representative democracy to its Fourth Commit- 
tee, which was also charged with consideration of the agenda item relating 
to human rights. There all pending projects relating to the strengthening of 
representative democracy per se died except for the draft resolution men- 
tioned below relating to informal consultation prior to the recognition of de 
facto governments.” By this time, the Juridical Committee to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the human-rights approach to democracy had joined the 


45. Inter-American Economic and Social Council, Alliance for Progress; Official Docu- 
ments Emanating from the Special Meeting of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council at the Ministerial Level (OEA/Ser.H/X.1; ES-RE-Doc. 145 Rev. 3 Corr.; Punta del 
Este, Uruguay, 1961), p. 9. 

46. OAS, Secretary General, The Organization of Amcrican States, 1954-1959, Pp. 231. 

47.See the report of the Preparatory Committee in Special Inter-American Conference 
(Second) , op. cit., IV, 540-43. 

48. Idem. 4g. See report of the Rapporteur of Committee IV, in ibid., I, 415-16. 
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economic and social approach in the ascendancy; the political approach was 
overshadowed. 


RECOGNITION OF DE FACTO 
GOVERNMENTS 


‘The matter of recognition has been considered at inter-American confer- 
ences and meetings of consultation in two general contexts. One has repre- 
sented an effort to eliminate recognition (or the threat of non-recognition) 
as a means of influencing newly established governments. The other has been 
directed at the possible use of multilateral consultation or non-recognition 
as a means of hampering non-democratic, and giving support to democratic, 
regimes in the Americas. There has been far from complete agreement on 
either proposition, although—as might be expected—those favoring elimi- 
nation of recognition as an instrument of policy have tended to oppose 
joint action designed to impede or eliminate non-democratic governments. 

The desire to eliminate recognition as an instrument of policy goes back 
to President Wilson’s policy of denying recognition to de facto governments 
of whose methods of acquiring power the United States disapproved. Prior 
to that time, the United States, like most other governments, had been con- 
tent to recognize de facto governments when they had demonstrated their 
effective control of the national territory and an ability to fulfill their inter- 
national obligations. President Wilson had introduced a new doctrine of le- 
gitimacy which the Latin Americans could and did regard as intervention. 
The Sixth Conference (1928) had before it a draft submitted by the Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists which provided that recognition should be 
conferred according to the established principles, but failed to act on it. In 
1930 the Mexican Foreign Minister propounded the Estrada Doctrine as a 
protest against using recognition as a means of gaining privileges from the 
government to be recognized. Since the Doctrine would have abolished the 
practice of recognition entirely, most countries found this too extreme to be 
acceptable. 


Wartime Developments. In an effort to prevent governments friendly to 
the Axis from taking control of American nations, the Emergency Advisory 
Committee for Political Defense recommended on December 24, 1943, that 
until the end of the war new governments established by force not be recog- 
nized until the remaining governments had exchanged information and 
consulted to determine the probable adherence of the new government to 
hemisphere security arrangements.” As Professor Fenwick has pointed out, 
there was hesitation among some of the national authorities lest action of 


50.See Emergency Advisory Committee for Political Defense, Annual Report (Second) 
(Montevideo, 1944) , p. 79. 
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this sort constitute intervention into the domestic affairs of member states.*! 

The Chapultepec Conference (1945) had two proposals before it involv- 
ing recognition. That of Guatemala proposed that governments established 
by force not be recognized until free elections had been held, and was over- 
whelmingly disapproved by the other governments.” In contrast, the project 
introduced by Ecuador would have eliminated the recognition of de facto 
governments in the interest of continuity of diplomatic relations.”* The 
Conference referred both projects to the Inter-American Juridical Commit- 
tee for study and report to the Ninth Conference.” 


The Ninth Conference and After. Although the requested report had 
not been made, several projects relating to recognition were presented to the 
Ninth Conference in 1948. The Ecuadorian draft which had been referred 
to the Juridical Committee, and a new Mexican project, would have abol- 
ished recognition of de facto governments.” A U.S. project expressed a de- 
sire for continuity in diplomatic relations and made clear that the establish- 
ment or maintenance of relations with a given government did not imply a 
judgment on its internal policies. A Peruvian project called for an exchange 
of information before recognizing de facto governments.*® The Brazilian 
project provided that the OAS Council should be heard before governments 
recognized.” In the light of the revolutionary developments which upset the 
normal Conference arrangements, a subcommittee of the Committee of Ini- 
tiatives* considered all projects and submitted to the Committee of Initia- 


51.Charles G. Fenwick, The Organization of American States (Washington, D.C.: 
privately printed, 1963) , p. 297. 

52.John C. Dreier, The Organization of American States and the Hemisphere Crisis 
(New York: Harper and Row, for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1962), p. 95. 

53-For text, see Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace, Diario 
(Mexico City, 1945) , p. 129. 

54. Resolutions XXXIV and XXXVIII. See Inter-American Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace, Final Act (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1945) , pp. 76, 77- 

55. The Mexican draft had three operative clauses: the first proscribed the practice of 
recognition; the second indicated that continuity in diplomatic relations has nothing to do 
with the internal politics of the states concerned; the third provided that recognition 
should not be used to obtain advantages of any kind from the country being recognized. 
(Mexico, Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, México en la IX Conferencia Internacional 
Americana [Mexico City, 1948], pp. 120-21.) ; 

56. The Peruvian project provided that “En cada caso en que se produzca un gobierno 
de facto los otros gobiernos americanos realizaran intercambio de opiniones sobre la 
necesidad de proceder o no al reconocimiento y la oportunidad en que éste debe 
producirse, sin que tal intercambio de informaciones circunstanciales implique necesaria- 
mente una determinada politica respecto del régimen instaurado.” (International Ameri- 
can Conference [Ninth], Diario [Bogoté: Imprenta del Banco de la Republica, 1948], p. 
337) 

57. The Brazilian proposal provided that in the case of the establishment of de facto 
governments, the Governing Board of the Pan American Union should determine for 
purposes of information whether recognition of the new government was warranted or not. 
(Ibid., p. 228.) 

58. The subcommittee consisted of Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, the United States, 
Mexico, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
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tives a two-part formula on recognition which satisfied all of its members ex- 
cept Mexico. ‘The first part noted that the establishment or maintenance of 
diplomatic relations was not to be used as a means of securing unwarranted 
advantages and was not to be considered as implying a judgment of internal 
policy. The second recommended that the governments consult through the 
permanent Council of the Organization when the issue of recognition arose; 
it was understood that this consultation was to be free of any obligation on 
the part of member governments to abide by whatever consensus emerged. 
Mexico continued to object strongly to part two, considering that such con- 
sultation would involve intervention and in any case would contravene the 
Estrada Doctrine.” Finally, the Committee of Initiatives decided to accept 
only the first part of the subcomittee recommendation. Resolution XXXV, 
as adopted, simply provided: 


1. That continuity of diplomatic relations among the American 
States is desirable. 

2. That the right of maintaining, suspending or renewing diplomatic 
relations with another government shall not be exercised as a means of 
individually obtaining unjustified advantages under international law. 

3. That the establishment or maintenance of diplomatic relations 
with a government does not imply any judgment upon the domestic pol- 
icy of that government.” 


A further resolution, Resolution XXXVI, called on the newly created In- 
ter-American Council of Jurists to prepare a draft on recognition for the 
consideration of the Tenth Conference. 

‘The Inter-American Juridical Committee prepared a draft convention as 
a basis for the study by the Council of Jurists called for by Resolution 
XXXVI. Its first article stated that new governments have a right to be rec- 
ognized provided that they are in actual control of the country and are able 
and willing to fulfill their international obligations. The members of the 
Council of Jurists, however, were no more in agreement on the subject than 
their governments had been; they concluded after two meetings that the 
time was not yet ripe to conclude a convention on recognition.** The docu- 
mentation on the subject was sent to the OAS Council so that it would be 
available for consideration at the Tenth Conference. 


59. Brazil, Ministerio das Relagdes Exteriores, 1X Conferéncia Internacional Ameri- 
cana; Relatorio do Chefe da Delegagao do Brasil (Rio de Janeiro: Imprensa Nacional, 
1948) , pp. 70-71. 

60. United States, Department of State, Ninth International Conference of American 
States; Report of the Delegation of the United States of America with Related Documents 
(Publication 3263, International Organization and Conference Series II, American Repub- 
lics, 3; Washington, D.C., 1948) , p. 271. Countries wanting consultation were Brazil, Peru, 
Uruguay, Chile, and Colombia, among others; Mexico, however, succeeded in removing all 
reference to consultation in the resolution finally passed. (Mexico, Secretaria de Relaciones 
Exteriores, México en la IX Conferencia, p. 122.) 

61. See Fenwick, op. cit., pp. 299-300. 
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The agenda of the Tenth Conference, however, omitted this particular 
item. Nevertheless the Uruguayan delegation presented a draft resolution 
on the Prevention of the Intervention of Totalitarian Powers in the Estab- 
lishment of Governments which called upon the American governments to 
abide by norms outlined in three articles. The first provided that de facto 
governments could not demand to be recognized if they had come into 
power through the intervention of foreign powers. The second laid down 
the conditions under which de facto governments should be viewed as hav- 
ing a right to be recognized. The third provided for consultation among the 
American republics for the purpose of determining whether or not a new 
government met the condition specified in the previous point. The consulta- 
tion was to take place by ordinary diplomatic exchange and was in no sense 
to govern the action finally taken by any government in recognizing or not 
recognizing the new government.” On Uruguayan motion,® the Conference 
referred the draft resolution to the Inter-American Juridical Committee for 
study. 

This did not, of course, end the matter. The development of the Cuban 
situation and the overturns in other Latin American countries which fol- 
lowed an era of relative stability raised new questions. Although not re- 
quired to do so, a number of governments entered into diplomatic ex- 
changes with other governments on the subject of the nature of the new 
regimes before deciding to recognize.” 

On July 30, 1962, the OAS Council convened in special session to consider 
the request of the Foreign Ministers of the Dominican Republic and 
Venezuela and the representatives of Honduras and Costa Rica that a Meet- 
ing of Consultation be convoked under Article 39 of the Charter to consider 
what attitude should be taken by the American governments towards re- 
gimes emanating from coups d’état. The four governments suggested that 
the Meeting, which they hoped could be convened in August, might also 
consider the topic of reaffirmation of democratic solidarity in America and 
the attitude which the governments should take in the face of acts which af- 
fect it. The immediate occasion for their concern was the coup in Peru 
which had overthrown the elected government shortly after the Frondizi re- 
gime had been ousted by the Argentine armed forces—though neither inci- 
dent was directly referred to. The representatives of the four countries 
argued strongly for consultation in respect to situations which, by endanger- 
ing the democratic solidarity of the Americas, they felt imperiled the exist- 
ence of the Organization. When freely elected governments are removed by 


62. Inter-American Conference (Tenth) , Diario, pp. 145-47. 

63. Mexico, Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, México en la X Conferencia, I, 285-87. 

64. Resolution CVIII. 

65.See, for example, Argentina, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores y Culto, unpub- 
lished Memoria for 1960-61, Section: Departamento América del Norte y Central, p. 2. 
The United States engaged in a number of such consultations. 
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force, surely it was in order, they maintained, for the American governments 
to meet to determine the course of action which might best be pursued. A 
decision having been postponed to permit further consideration, the Coun- 
cil on August 10 decided 7—8—5 not to convoke the Meeting. 


Action of the Second Special Conference. The matter of consultation 
prior to recognition was again raised in 1965, when the American govern- 
ments finally went on record in favor of informal consultation. Resolution 
XXVI of the Second Special Inter-American Conference, after reiterating 
the premise that non-democratic governments represent a potential danger 
to peace and recalling the task given the Council of Jurists under Resolution 
XXXVI of the Ninth Conference, recommended that until a convention on 
recognition should be concluded, the governments begin to consult immedi- 
ately after the overthrow of any American government. It suggested that the 
proposed exchange of views cover the intent of the new government to hold 
elections in the near future, as well as the prospect that it would respect 
human rights and implement the commitments embodied in the Declara- 
tion of the Peoples of the Americas and the Charter of Punta del Este. The 
Resolution made it clear that every government would retain its right, after 
consulting, to determine its own course of action.* 

This Resolution represented a major step in the direction of some sort of 
effort to give OAS support to freely elected regimes. In taking it, the govern- 
ments fully recognized that there was a direct relationship between the mat- 
ter of recognition and such other efforts as the Organization might contem- 
plate in support of democracy and the protection of human rights. 


PROTECTION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


Western Hemisphere efforts to declare and secure the rights of man on 
some sort of international basis—in contrast to the bills of rights which tra- 
ditionally have formed a part of American constitutions—probably go back 
to the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace in 1936. At 
that Conference the Chilean delegation proposed that the American repub- 
lics agree to recognize “the right of every individual to life, liberty, and the 
free exercise of his religion, the practice of which does not conflict with 
public order’; each country was to grant protection of these rights to every- 


66. For this highly interesting debate, see OAS, Council, Acta de la sesidn extraordinaria 
celebrada el 30 de julio de 1962 (OEA/Ser.G/II; C-a-456; Washington, D.C.: Pan American 
Union, 1962) , pp. 2-36. 

67. Special Inter-American Conference (Second) , Final Act (OEA/Ser.C/1.13; Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1965), pp. 38-39. The Haitian delegation abstained on 
the ground that the consultation called for represented intervention. 
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one within its territory, without distinction of race, sex, nationality, or reli- 
gion.** The proposal was viewed as revolutionary, and rejected. 

Three delegations—those of Cuba, Mexico, and Uruguay—presented 
projects on human rights to the Chapultepec Conference of February— 
March 1945.° In Resolution XL the Conference requested the Inter- 
American Juridical Committee to prepare a draft Declaration of the In- 
ternational Rights and Duties of Man to be submitted to the governments 
and thereafter to the Conference of Jurists.” 


The Bogota Conference of 1948. The Ninth Conference had before it 
the Juridical Committee’s draft Declaration; its members were also aware, 
however, of drafts being worked on by the U.N. Commission on Human 
Rights, the Havana Convention on the Status of Aliens, and certain League 
of Nations documents. The delegations were also familiar with the Rodri- 
guez Larreta note of 1945, mentioned above. 

The Ninth Conference really had three questions before it, namely: (1) 
whether any statement of human rights should be included in the Charter; 
(2) if handled outside the Charter, whether the statement should take the 
form of a declaration or a convention; and (3) whether the rights should be 
simply “recognized” internationally, or whether some effort should be made 
to protect them through the efforts of some sort of international tribunal.” 
The first was answered by the inclusion in the Charter, as Article 5 (j), of 
the “principle”: ““The American States proclaim the fundamental rights of 
the individual without distinction as to race, nationality, creed or sex.” The 
Conference answered the second by deciding on a declaration rather than a 
convention,” and the third by requesting the Inter-American Juridical 
Committee to “prepare a draft statute providing for the creation and func- 


68. Author’s translation. (Chile, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Memoria ... 
correspondiente al ano 1947 [Santiago: Imprenta Chile, 1949], pp. 276-77. 

69. For texts, see Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace, Diario, p. 
go (Uruguayan draft), p. 140 (Cuban draft) , pp. 46-47 (Mexican draft) . 

70. Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace, Final Act, pp. 79-80. 
The Juridical Committee duly drafted the Declaration, which was sent to the governments 
for their observations; a revised draft was to be annexed to the Draft Organic Pact 
prepared for the Ninth Conference. There was apparently some slight consideration of the 
matter at the Rio Conference of 1947, but the issue was discussed in extenso at the Ninth 
Conference. (Chile, op. cit., pp. 231, 240-41.) 

71.See Dardo Regules, La lucha por la justicia y por el derecho; apuntes sobre la IX 
Conferencia Panamericana reunida en Bogota durante el mes de abril de 1948 (Montevideo: 
Barreiro y Ramos, S.A., n.d.) , p. 97- 

72.Some states, including Uruguay, wanted a treaty with some sort of enforcement 
machinery. Colombia wanted a treaty without enforcement machinery. Most of the others 
felt that a declaration was as far as it would be possible to go. See William Sanders, 
“Organization of American States,” International Conciliation, No. 442 (June 1948), pp. 
411-12; Brazil, op. cit., pp. 22-23, 63-64; Mexico, Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, 
Mexico en la IX Conferencia, pp. 138-45; Regules, op. cit., p. 97. 
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tioning of an Inter-American Court to guarantee the rights of man” to be 
submitted first to the governments and then to the Tenth Conference.” 


American Declaration on the Rights and Duties of Man. In Resolution 
XXX the Ninth Conference incorporated what became the first interna- 
tional Declaration on human rights. Following the recent trend in national 
bills of rights, the Declaration included social as well as political rights, 
some of which might be better regarded for years to come as moral rather 
than as legal rights. As in the case of a number of Latin American bills of 
rights, some of the “‘rights’” in the latter category were doubtless viewed as 
aims rather than as rights capable of immediate implementation.” 

However that may be, Chapter One listed the rights to life, liberty, per- 
sonal security; to equality before the law; to freedom of religious worship; 
to freedom of opinion and expression; to protection of reputation, private 
and family life; to found a family; to protection during pregnancy and to 
special protection as children; to freedom of movement; to inviolability of 
dwelling; to inviolability of correspondence; to health and well-being; to ed- 
ucation; to participation in the national culture; to work and a fair salary; 
to leisure; to social security; to civil rights; to a fair trial; to nationality; to 
political rights; of assembly; of association; to property; of petition; to pro- 
tection from arbitrary arrest; to due process; and to asylum. In Chapter 
Two are outlined duties to society; duties toward children and parents; 
duty to accept education; duty to vote; duty to render civil and military 
service; duty to cooperate in social security and welfare programs; duty to 
pay taxes; duty to work; and duty “‘to refrain from taking part in political 
activities that, according to law, are reserved exclusively to the citizens of 
the State in which he is an alien.’ 

As was soon to be the case with its counterpart, the United Nations Dec- 
laration on Human Rights, provisions had been included in a non-binding 
declaration which some of the governments would have been hesitant to in- 
clude in a convention. This fact would inevitably complicate, as it did in 
the United Nations, the drafting of a convention which all were prepared to 
accept and carry out. 


The Question of Implementation. The Inter-American Juridical Com- 
mittee began forthwith to consider the question posed by the Ninth Confer- 
ence with reference to the possible creation of an Inter-American Court of 
Human Rights. It concluded that the time was not yet ripe for either a con- 
vention on the subject or a court to deal with violations. The Committee 


73. Resolution XXXI of the Final Act. 

74. This was clearly the case, for example, with respect to the provision of Article XII 
(4) that “Every person has the right to receive, free, at least a primary education.” 

75. International American Conference (Ninth) , Actas y documentos, 7 vols. (Bogota: 
Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, 1953), VI, 297-302. 
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therefore decided on September 26, 1949, not to prepare the requested draft 
statute since such a step “would imply a radical transformation of existing 
constitutional systems in all of the republics of the hemisphere.”*® The 
Committee so reported to the First Meeting of the Council of Jurists (1950) ; 
the latter concurred. 

In 1951 the Fourth Meeting of Consultation came back to the question 
of implementation in regard to both the Declaration and Resolution 
XXXII (The Preservation and Defense of Democracy in America) , and, as 
noted above, in Resolution VII asked the Council of Jurists, with the assist- 
ance of the Juridical Committee, to draft for the consideration of the Tenth 
Conference instruments designed to give effect to the principles of the two 
documents without contravening Articles 13 and 15 of the Charter. Since 
the Juridical Committee still considered the drafting of court statutes pre- 
mature, and the Council of Jurists concurred, that fact was reported to the 
Council with the suggestion that the question be reviewed at the Tenth 
Conference.” 

The promotion of human rights without prejudice to national sover- 
eignty or the nonintervention principle was included in the agenda of the 
Tenth Conference on motion of Mexico.” Several draft proposals were sub- 
mitted under that heading, including a Mexican draft meant to encourage 
observance of human rights by education and sundry other non-coercive 
means, support of civil rights groups, and exchange of information.” Other 
proposals, including that of Uruguay, called for a “more institutionalized 
approach.” Resolution X XVII, based on the Mexican proposal, reaffirmed 
American support of both the American and the universal declarations of 
human rights, recommended that the governments bring their legislation 
into line with these documents, suggested that they disseminate knowledge 
of human rights “for the purpose of creating a strong civic conscience with 
respect to them and to the dignity of the human being,” and recommended 
that human rights be included in school curricula and that civic rights 
groups be supported. Finally, the Resolution requested the Pan American 
Union to: collect information from the members on their activities in re- 
spect to human rights; see that information on national human rights legis- 
lation was exchanged; undertake a comparative study of this legislation, 
with special emphasis on that pertaining to freedom of expression; and it- 

76. Inter-American Juridical Committee, Strengthening and Effective Exercise of De- 
mocracy, pp. 6-7. 

77-See Resolution XVI of the Second Meeting of the Council of Jurists, and Organiza- 
tion of American States, Secretary General, “Annual Report ... for the Fiscal Year 
1952-1953,” Annals of the Organization of American States, VI (1954), No. 1, 19. 

78. Mexico, Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, México en la X Conferencia, I, 25. 

79. For text, see ibid., pp. 345-47. 

80.See United States, Department of State, Tenth Inter-American Conference .. . 
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(Publication 5692; Washington, D.C., 1955) , p- 30. 
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self contribute to the dissemination of knowledge on human rights." In Res- 
olutions XXVIII, XXIX, and XXX the governments expressed their inten- 
tion of supporting the development of free trade unions, asked the Council 
to continue to study the possibility of creating a Court of Human Rights 
with a view to action by the Eleventh Conference, and paid a tribute to 
those countries which had extended the suffrage to illiterates.*” 

In May, 1954, the OAS Council sent the Court matter to its Juridical- 
Political Committee, pursuant to Resolution XXIX of the Tenth Confer- 
ence. Agreeing with the Juridical Committee that the creation of a court 
should not precede the adoption of a convention on human rights, the Ju- 
ridical-Political Committee advised that no further action be taken. A 
Council resolution of June 29, 1960 referred the Committee report to the 
Eleventh Conference (later, to the Second Special Inter-American Confer- 
ence) , and declared its mission accomplished.™ 

By the time the Fifth Meeting of Consultation convened in 1959, interest 
in implementing the principles of the Declaration through international ac- 
tion had materially increased—more than possibly as a result of the experi- 
ence of the Council of Europe in putting a Convention on Human Rights 
into effect and creating a Commission and a Court to deal with alleged vio- 
lations. A number of projects were therefore presented and a resolution 
was adopted which represented a synthesis of projects introduced by Brazil, 
Colombia, Chile, Ecuador, El Salvador, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

Resolution VIII of the Fifth Meeting is a landmark in the history of 
human rights in the Western Hemisphere. After reviewing previous action 
in the usual preamble, the Meeting declared that at long last “the climate in 
this hemisphere is favorable to the conclusion of a convention.” It therefore 
resolved that the Council of Jurists or alternatively the Inter-American Ju- 
ridical Committee or other entity, prepare for consideration by the Eleventh 
Conference draft conventions on human rights and on the “Creation of an 
Inter-American Court for the Protection of Human Rights and of other or- 
ganizations appropriate for the protection and observance of those rights.” 


81. Tenth Conference, Final Act, pp. 34-36. 

82. Ibid., pp. 36-37. The Council had apparently hoped to exclude the Court question 
from the agenda of the Tenth Conference, but interested delegations were anxious to 
pursue the matter. The vote to ask the Council to continue to study it passed by the 
narrow margin of 11-2~7; for a good summary of Conference action, see Mexico, Secretaria 
de Relaciones Exteriores, México en la X Conferencia, 1, 365-66. 

83. For both the Report and the Council resolution, see Second Special Conference, 
Actas y documentos, IV, 374-81. 

84.See Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Fifth) , Actas y documentos, Doc. 98. For the 
various projects, see, respectively, Brazil, Ministério das Relacdes Exteriores, V Reuniao, 
pp- 97-100, and Docs. 16, 51, 52, 27, 6, 58, 54, and 25. Uruguay had already called at the 
Tenth Conference for the creation of a Commission on Human Rights. (Tenth Confer- 


ence, Diario, pp. 314-15.) 
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Not least, the Resolution created the Inter-American Commission on 
Human Rights discussed in Chapter X.*° 

Pursuant to this Resolution the Council of Jurists, on September g, 1959, 
transmitted to the Council the text of a draft Convention on Human Rights 
prepared during its Fourth Meeting.“ On September 10 the Council estab- 
lished the Commission on Human Rights, providing it shortly thereafter 
with Statutes on the basis of which it was expected to work. 


The 1959 Draft Convention on Human Rights. The 1959 Draft Conven- 
tion is divided into six parts, of which Part I is devoted to substantive and 
procedural rights, Part II to “Organs,” Part III to the Inter-American Com- 
mission for the Protection of Human Rights, and Part IV to the Court of 
Human Rights. Parts V and VI concern General Provisions and Special 
Clauses, respectively. 


85. Textually, the operative paragraphs of Resolution VIII provide: 

The Fifth Meeting of Consultation of Foreign Affairs 
DECLARES: 

That eleven years after the proclamation of the American Declaration of the 
Rights and Duties of Man—progress having been made during the same period in 
both the United Nations and the union known as the Council of Europe, in the 
codification and methodical study of this field until today a satisfactory and 
promising point has been reached—the climate in this hemisphere is favorable to the 
conclusion of a convention; and therefore 
RESOLVES: 

Te 

1. That the Inter-American Council of Jurists proceed to prepare, at its Fourth 
Meeting, a draft Convention on Human Rights, referring this task, if it should not 
itself accomplish it, to the Council of the Organization of American States, which 
shall commission for this purpose the Inter-American Juridical Committee, or the 
entity it considers appropriate; and that it likewise proceed to prepare a draft 
convention or draft conventions on the Creation of an Inter-American Court for the 
Protection of Human Rights and of other organizations appropriate for the protec- 
tion and observance of those rights. 

2. That the aforesaid drafts be submitted to the Eleventh Inter-American Confer- 
ence and be transmitted to the governments 60 days prior to the opening of the 
Conference. 

I. 

To create an Inter-American Commission on Human Rights, composed of seven 
members elected, as individuals, by the Council of the Organization of American 
States from panels of three names presented by the governments. The Commission, 
which shall be organized by the Council of the Organization and have the specific 
functions that the Council assigns to it, shall be charged with furthering respect for 
such rights. 

Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Fifth), Final Act, pp. 10-11. Argentina, the United 
States, and Uruguay all appended statements which in effect reserved certain con- 
stitutional questions. 
(Ibid., pp. 18-19.) 
86. Inter-American Council of Jurists (Fourth Meeting) , Final Act, Resolution XX, pp. 
47-73. The resolution includes the text of the draft convention. 
87. OAS, Council, Decisiones tomadas en las sesiones, X11 (OEA/Ser.G/III; Washington, 
D.C.: Pan American Union, 1961) , 153-55. 88. See supra, chap. x, pp. 374-78. 
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Part I distinguishes between Civil and Political Rights (Chapter I) and 
Economic, Social, and Cultural Rights (Chapter Il) . Chapter I includes the 
civil and political rights regarded as essential in all of the Western democra- 
cies. Articles 10 and 11, on right to freedom of thought and expression and 
right of reply to libelous or defamatory statements, go farther than is per- 
haps customary, while Article 14 on the right to marry and found a family 
makes explicit a right implicit in all Western jurisprudence. In the matter 
of political rights, Article 16 provides: 


All citizens shall enjoy the following rights and opportunities, with 
the exceptions established by their national laws, which may not abridge 
the guarantees provided in Article 17 of this Convention: 

a. To take part in the conduct of public affairs, directly or through 

freely chosen representatives; 

b. To vote and to be elected at genuine periodic elections which shall 
be by universal and equal suffrage and by secret ballot, which 
guarantees the free expression of the will of the voters; 

c. To have access, under general conditions of equality, to the public 
service of his country. 


The provisions of Article 19° relating to the suspension of rights in time of 
emergency are evidently designed to bring governmental action under the 
customary Latin American “state of siege” provisions within reasonable 
limits. 

Chapter II includes the economic and social rights which have been dis- 
cussed at such length in the United Nations in recent years, including the 
right to a job, to healthful working and living conditions, to reasonable 
working hours, vacations with pay, the right to organize, the right to social 
security, the right to state assistance for protection of the family, the right to 
free education and the right to participate in the national cultural life, the 
right to private property, and so on. The chapter ends by meeting a difficult 
problem head-on in stipulating in Article 33 (1) that “No provision of this 


8g. Article 19 notes: 

1. In time of public emergency, the existence of which has been officially 
proclaimed, the States Parties hereto may take measures suspending only to the 
extent required by the exigencies of the situation, their obligations contracted by 
virtue of this Convention, provided that such measures do not involve discrimination 
based solely on the grounds of race, color, sex, language, religion, or social origin. 

2. The preceding provision does not authorize any suspension of the rights 
stipulated in articles 2, 3, 4 (paragraph 1), and 7 [relating to right to life, prohibi- 
tion of cruel and inhuman or degrading punishment, slavery and other forms of 
servitude, and nulla poene sine lege). 

g. Any State Party hereto availing itself of the right of suspension shall immedi- 
ately inform the other States Parties to the Convention, through the Secretary 
General of the Organization of American States, of the provisions whose application 
it has suspended, the reasons that gave rise to the suspension, and the date set for the 
termination of such suspension. 
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Convention shall be interpreted as granting to any State, group, or person 
any right to engage in activities or to perform acts aimed at the destruction 
of the rights and freedoms recognized in this Convention.” 

Part II simply lists an Inter-American Commission for the Protection of 
Human Rights and an Inter-American Court of Human Rights as “organs” 
which are to enforce the rights. 

Part III goes into detail on the terms, methods of selection, and size of 
the Commission, its organization, and its procedure, and distinguishes be- 
tween the procedures to be used in the event of violation of civil and politi- 
cal rights and those to be undertaken in connection with violation of eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural rights.” 

Part IV, on the Inter-American Court of Human Rights, provides for a 
Court equal in number of judges to the parties to the convention, but with 
not more than nine judges sitting in any one case. Overlapping nine-year 
terms are foreseen. Alternative provisions are outlined in respect to the 
Court’s jurisdiction, but it is provided that the Court may act only after the 
Commission has failed to settle any given matter. Either governments (act- 
ing on their own behalf or on behalf of a petitioning national) or the Com- 
mission may refer cases to the Court, under the Draft Convention. The 
Court is entitled to award compensation where violations have occurred, 
provided that national law does not do so. 

The General Provisions of Part V refer to such matters as information to 
be supplied the Commission, the allocation of Commission and Court ex- 
penses, and diplomatic immunities. Under Part VI the Convention is to go 
into effect on deposit of seven ratifications, and thereafter for each ratifying 
state as its ratification is deposited. The Convention is declared subject to de- 
nunciation after five years on one year’s notice. Provision is also made for 
amendment by a special conference on request of one-third of the parties. 

The delegates of Argentina, Mexico, and the United States all made res- 
ervations or statements at the time of the Council of Jurists’ adoption of the 
Draft Convention. The Argentine reservation pertained to Part II (Organs) . 


go. In the event of alleged violation of civil or political rights, a party to the Convention 
is authorized to call it to the attention of the state perpetrating the violation. The latter is 
to explain in writing within three months. In the event that this does not settle the matter, 
within six months of receipt of the original communication, both states have the right to 
take up the question in writing with the Commission. Provision is made for an individual 
right of petition, but with signatories able to contract out of (or alternatively to accept) 
the obligation. In respect to valid petitions, the Commission is authorized to ascertain the 
facts and extend its good offices in an effort to bring about a friendly settlement. Where a 
settlement is reached, the Commission is directed to make a report of the facts and the 
settlement for publication and transmission to the states concerned. If within a year the 
matter is not settled, the Commission is to report the facts and its own conclusions for 
transmission to directly interested states but not publication. If the matter is not sub- 
mitted to the Court within three months of the Commission report, the Commission has 
the ultimate sanction of publicity. A different procedure is proposed in respect to violation 
of economic, social, and cultural rights, with publicity the ultimate sanction. 
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The U.S. statement repeats the indication already given in connection with 
Resolution VIII of the Fifth Meeting of Consultation, namely that the mat- 
ter of individual rights in the United States falls largely within the jurisdic- 
tion of the states and not that of the national government. The Mexican 
statement explains that the Mexican delegation did not vote on the Draft 
Convention because it was prepared without “the thought and consideration 
required for the preparation of an instrument that so widely restricts domes- 
tic jurisdiction and seriously compromises the international responsibility of 
the State.” 


Subsequent Developments Relating to the Draft Convention. Although 
prepared for consideration of the Eleventh Conference, when the Second 
Special Inter-American Conference was decided upon, the OAS Council de- 
termined to refer the Draft Convention—together with other materials per- 
taining to the protection of human rights—to that Conference instead. 
Since the Inter-American Commission on Human Rights had recommended 
that the Draft Convention should be revised before action was taken on it,®” 
and in the light of the fact that several governments had submitted projects 
relating to the matter,” the Second Special Conference decided neither to 
approve nor to disapprove the Council of Jurists’ text but to send it, along 
with the drafts introduced by Chile and Uruguay, to the OAS Council. The 
OAS Council was instructed to obtain within a year the views of the Inter- 
American Commission on Human Rights and of other bodies whose views it 
respected, and to amend the Council of Jurists’ draft to bring it up to date. 
The amended draft was to be sent to the governments with the request that 
their observations and amendments be indicated within three months. 


gi. Inter-American Council of Jurists, op. cit., p. 87. 

gz. The Commission noted that a good deal had happened in the human rights field 
since 1959, commented that the governments had not yet submitted their observations on 
the draft, and therefore suggested: 

a) Que es conveniente revisar el referido proyecto de Convencidén, a la luz del 
progreso alcanzado desde aquel afio en el orden de la proteccién internacional de esos 
derechos, por el érgano que estime conveniente designar la Segunda Conferencia 
Interamericana Extraordinaria; 

b) Que el proyecto revisado se someta a la consideracién de los Gobiernos de los 
Estados americanos para que formulen las observaciones y sugestiones que juzguen 
pertinentes en un plazo de seis meses; 

c) Que el mismo 6érgano encargado de revisar el proyecto prepare un nuevo 
proyecto revisado tomando para ello en consideracién las observaciones y sugestiones 
de los Gobiernos, y 

d) Que una vez elaborado el nuevo proyecto, el Consejo de la Organizacién 
convoque a una Conferencia Especializada para examinarlo y aprobar el texto 
definitivo de Convencién. 

Special Inter-American Conference (Second) , Actas y documentos, IV, 258. 

93-A Brazilian draft resolution called for revision of the draft convention by the 
Commission on Human Rights (Doc. 21) ; Chile presented an alternative draft convention 
on human rights (Doc. 35); Uruguay likewise presented an alternative draft (Doc. 49) . 
For texts, see Actas y documentos, IV, 383-87, 399-479- 
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Within the ensuing thirty days, the Council was instructed to convene a spe- 
cialized conference to ‘consider the aforementioned draft, together with the 
observations of and the amendments proposed by the governments, and de- 
cide on the approval and signing of a Convention on Human Rights.’ 

On January 11, 1966, the Council referred Resolution XXIV to its Jurid- 
ical-Political Committee for study; in April the Commission on Human 
Rights decided to send the texts of the Chilean and Uruguayan draft con- 
ventions to the governments for observation and comment. On May 18, 
1966, the OAS Council referred the three drafts to the Commission on 
Human Rights with the request that the Commission be convened as soon 
as possible to make the report to the Council called for by Resolution 
XXIV. In October the Commission began its study of the matter with every 
intention of pursuing it to the end.” It was evident that from this point for- 
ward the Commission would have greater responsibility for the Draft Con- 
vention than would the Organization’s legal bodies. 


Activities of the Commission on Human Rights. The Commission desig- 
nated by the Council under authorization of the Fifth Meeting of Consulta- 
tion has been one of the most active organs of the OAS. As noted in Chapter 
X, dissatisfied with its jurisdiction under its original Statutes, it managed in 
one way or another to extend its powers to the point where it has become a 
reasonably effective—and much more effective than originally anticipated 
—agency for the protection of human rights. The caliber of its membership 
has had a good deal to do with this development. 

The work of the Commission may be conveniently summarized under 
the following general headings: research (studies and reports) , dissemina- 
tion of information, the drafting of instruments relating to the protection of 
human rights, consideration of complaints, and electoral visits. 

By and large, except when it has been the recipient of requests by the 
Council or other organ of the OAS, the Commission has determined its own 
research areas. In a report prepared for the Second Special Conference and 
approved by the Commission March 25, 1965, the Commission reported that 
it had completed or had under way the following projects: (1) a study of 
political, economic, and social conditions which tend to influence human 
rights; (2) a study of the relationship between human rights and the effec- 
tive exercise of representative democracy; (3) a study of the improvement 
of electoral procedures and measures which should be taken to ensure the 
practical effectiveness of the right of suffrage; (4) a study of the most effec- 
tive means to ensure jurisdictional protection of human rights; (5) an in- 
vestigation of measures designed to perfect and make more effective the 

94. Resolution XXIV (Inter-American Convention on Human Rights), in Special 
Inter-American Conference (Second) , Final Act, pp. 35-37- 


95. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, pp. 9, 20, 25; OAS Chronicle, II, 
No. 1 (Aug. 1966), 16; No. 3 (Dec. 1966) , 3-4. 
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right to freedom of investigation, opinion, and expression; (6) a compara- 
tive study of the American Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Man, the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, and the appropriate constitutional 
texts of the American states; (7) a study of state of siege in relation to 
human rights; (8) ways of extending the teaching of human rights topics; 
and (g) the situation of political refugees in America.” In the same report, 
the Commission indicated that it contemplated undertaking the study of the 
right of petition, the right to education, the right to join unions, interna- 
tional protection of human rights since 1959, and fundamental human 
rights.” 

In addition to the foregoing, all of which represented research on the 
part of Commission members, the Commission’s secretariat in the Pan 
American Union had been directed to make studies on the antecedents of 
human rights and representative democracy, legislation in the member 
states on jurisdictional protection of human rights, suffrage legislation in 
the American republics, and member legislation relating to the freedom of 
investigation, opinion, and expression.** 

The work of the Commission in connection with the dissemination of in- 
formation has taken the form of making its studies and reports available to 
governments and other interested persons, and lectures on the part of Com- 
mission members. As noted above, however, the Commission has also been 
considering ways of improving or extending instruction on human rights in 
member educational systems. The Commission has also been interested in a 
program of fellowships in the field of human rights and in the possibility of 
holding seminars on human rights. As of 1965 the Commission was also con- 
sidering instituting a high-level conference to consider the experience of the 
national commissions in their attempts to make gains in the general area of 
human rights. In 1966 the Commission proposed to begin publishing a 
Human Rights yearbook, beginning in 1968.7° 

It is clear from the history of the Draft Convention that from this point 
forward the Commission will have an important part in the drafting of the 
final text of that document. It has already produced a Draft Convention on 
Freedom of Expression, Information, and Investigation, which was submit- 
ted to the Second Special Inter-American Conference in 1965.*” 

The Draft Convention on Freedom of Expression, etc., contains eighteen 
articles outlining the relevant rights and providing for their guarantee by 
the parties to the agreement. It commits the signatories to adjust national 


96. Special Inter-American Conference (Second) , Actas y documentos, IV, 280-89. 

97. [bid., IV, 290. 98. Ibid., IV, 289. 99. See ibid., IV, 290-91. 

100. OAS Chronicle, 11, No. 3 (Dec. 1966) , 4. 

101. Work on this matter began in 1962 and continued through March 1965. During 
this period various drafts were considered, with the observations of the governments 
secured in respect to each. For the background of the Draft Convention, see Special 
Inter-American Conference (Second) , Actas y documentos, IV, 282-84. 
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legislation to accord with the Convention and to inform the Secretary Gen- 
eral and the other parties that they have done so; it does not otherwise con- 
template sanctions or enforcement of any kind.*” 

The Second Special Conference was unprepared to act on the Draft Con- 
vention on Freedom of Expression, despite the manifest advantage of ap- 
proaching the problem of coming to agreement on a convention on human 
rights piecemeal, as it were. In Resolution XX it asked the Commission to 
extend the period within which the governments were requested to react to 
the draft in the expectation that the document would be revised in the light 
of observations received and would then be considered by a later specialized 
conference.'* While the Commission gracefully acceded, extending the pe- 
riod to September 30, 1966, and then to February 27, 1967, the governments 
appeared to be in no hurry to indicate their views. Meanwhile, on January 
11, 1966, the OAS Council determined that this Draft Convention should be 
submitted to the same special conference which was to be called to consider 
the Draft Convention on Human Rights under Resolution XXIV of the Sec- 
ond Special Conference.™ 

The Commission’s work in connection with alleged violations of human 
rights have led it both to make spot visits and to prepare studies of the situa- 
tions in particular countries. 

In 1965 the Commission reported that it had received to date 2,185 com- 
munications alleging violations of human rights. Since a number of these 
pertained to the same few countries, the Commission studied the picture in 
those countries and made recommendations to the appropriate govern- 
ments.’ In 1965-66 the Commission reported the receipt of 91 complaints, 
in consequence of which it asked the governments of Colombia, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, and Paraguay to provide information pertaining thereto.1° 

The Commission has taken action of one sort or another with respect to 
several countries. A large number of complaints have come in from Cuba. 
Considering that the situation might be evaluated correctly if a spot investi- 
gation were made, the Commission on September 28, 1962, requested per- 
mission to visit the country; the request was ignored. ‘The Commission con- 
tinued to keep the situation under review and to collect all information 
available. Requests for information after the Eighth Meeting suspended 
Cuba from participation in the OAS were first declined on the ground that 
under the circumstances no OAS agency had a right to information, then ig- 
nored.’” In view of new and increased numbers of complaints, the Commis- 


102. For text, see ibid., IV, 390-97. 103. Ibid., I, 533. 

104. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, pp. 8, 20; OAS Chronicle, II, No. 
3 (Dec. 1966) , 4. 

105. Special Inter-American Conference (Second) , Actas y documentos, IV, 250. 

106. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, pp. 7-8. 

107. For an official indication of action taken in all countries from which substantial 
numbers of complaints had been received prior to March 1965, see the Commission’s 
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sion in October 1966 decided to try again for a visit; a documented report 
on the situation in Cuba was requested of the Commission’s secretariat for 
consideration ofthe April 1967 meeting of the Commission.?” 

‘The Commission has made several studies of the situation in the Do- 
minican Republic—under Trujillo, Balaguer, and the 1965 Provisional Goy- 
ernment. Spot investigations were made in 1961 and 1963, while the Com- 
mission had a team in the Dominican Republic during much of the period 
between April 30, 1965, and the holding of elections on June 1, 1966.1 

In October 1964 the Commission asked for and received information 
from Ecuador concerning incidents which had taken place in the City of 
Guayaquil. In this connection the Commission was invited by Ecuador to 
come to the country to see the situation for itself.”° 

During the period 1963-66 the Commission received a number of com- 
plaints from Guatemala, made several requests for information, and re- 
ceived at least a certain amount—at least at first. Since the replies were not 
satisfactory, the Commission has published a report containing the sub- 
stance of the complaints about which information was requested.™ 

The Commission was equally unsuccessful with respect to the numerous 
complaints received from Haiti between 1962 and 1966. The Haitian goy- 
ernment denied several requests for spot investigations, and declined infor- 
mation after the first few requests on the ground that the Commission was 
seeking to intervene in Haitian domestic affairs. As in the case of Guate- 
mala, the Commission has circulated a report on the human rights situation 
in Haiti to the governments.” 

In response to requests for information from Honduras, the latter in- 
vited the Commission to visit the country. The Commission was unable to 
do so at the moment, but hoped to do so at a later time." 

The Nicaraguan tactic was different. In response to a request for a spot 
investigation in connection with complaints made in 1962, the Nicaraguan 
government agreed. No time that was proposed by the Commission proved 
to be convenient for Nicaragua, however—which the Commission correctly 
took as a tacit refusal.*™ 

The Commission has kept the situation in Paraguay under review since 
1960 or thereabouts. It has asked for and received information from the goy- 


report to the Second Special Conference, Actas y documentos, IV, 262-79. See also OAS, 
Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65 (OEA/Ser.D/III.16; Washington, D.C.: Pan 
American Union, n.d.) , p. 13, and Annual Report, 1965-66, pp. 7-8. 

108. OAS Chronicle, 11, No. 3 (Dec. 1966) , 3. 

109. See Special Inter-American Conference (Second) , Actas y documentos, IV, 272-75, 
205-373- 110. Ibid., IV, 275-76. 

111. [bid., IV, 276, and OAS Chronicle, II, No. 3 (Dec. 1966) , 3. 

112. Special Inter-American Conference (Second) , Actas y documentos, IV, 269-72, and 
OAS Chronicle, II, No. 3 (Dec. 1966) , 3. 

113. Special Inter-American Conference (Second) , Actas y documentos, IV, 276-77. 

114. [bid., IV, 277-78. 
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ernment on various occasions. The Commission was also interested in mak- 
ing a spot visit, but by March 1965 had not yet received permission to do 
50.215 

It is noteworthy that while the Commission has been anxious to see the 
situation for itself when complaints against particular countries have multi- 
plied, it has done so only when a visit by the Commission or its representa- 
tives has been acceptable to the government concerned. Some governments 
have found such visits a means of demonstrating that the complaints were 
unwarranted. Others, however, have resented the suggestion that visits be 
made, viewing them as projected interference or intervention in their do- 
mestic affairs. The Commission itself has contended that visits acceptable to 
the member can under no circumstances be regarded as intervention." 

Before the Second Special Inter-American Conference met in 1965, the 
Commission had already begun to develop mild sanctions. These had taken 
the form of reports on the situation in countries whose public authorities 
had been unwilling or unable to respond satisfactorily to the Commission’s 
requests or recommendations, circulated to the governments of all OAS 
members. Resolution XXII of that Conference not only strengthened the 
Commission’s position with respect to requests for information and spot in- 
vestigations, but also as regards the potential sanction of public opinion." 
In paragraph 4 the Conference asked the Commission to report annually ei- 
ther to the Conference (in future, the General Assembly) or the Meeting of 
Consultation. The requested reports are to include a statement of progress 
made on the implementation of the American Declaration on human rights 
by the member countries, and are to indicate the areas in which measures 
should be taken to make human rights more effective. They are also to in- 
clude Commission observations on communications received, as well as any 
other information the Commission may deem appropriate. These annual re- 
ports clearly have a potential for increasing the pressures on recalcitrant 
governments. That the Commission was prepared to make the best possible 
use of them is indicated by its decision of April 1966 to request that every 
government report annually to it “on the effective exercise of human rights 
in their territories, or any suspension of guarantees and the reasons for such 
suspension, and on measures adopted for the purpose of adapting their in- 
ternal legislation to the American Declaration ensuring the observance of 
human rights." 

That the foregoing has a relationship to the effective exercise of repre- 
sentative democracy is obvious. In addition, however, it should be noted 


115. At that time the Commission was drafting a report on the situation in Paraguay. 
(Ibid., pp. 278-79.) 

116.See the Commission’s note of October 16, 1962, to the Haitian government, 
summarized in ibid., IV, 270-71. 

117. For text of the resolution, see ibid., I, 536-37. 

118. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, p. 9. 
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that requests for technical assistance in connection with the holding of elec- 
tions have been met by the Commission’s secretariat," while the Commis- 
sion (or teams representing it) , have observed elections on request in order 
to be able to attest to their honesty and to the right given opposition groups 
to campaign and otherwise challenge the party in power. 


EXTENSION OF THE SUFFRAGE 


As indicated above, several Conferences and Meetings of Consultation 
have stressed broad participation in elections in connection with support for 
representative democracy. In addition, however, the OAS has had at least 
something to do with the enfranchisement of women in the Americas, and 
has thereby helped to double the number of potential voters. 

In 1923 the Fifth Conference took the first step by recommending that 
the Governing Board include in future conferences the study of ways to 
abolish constitutional and legal disabilities based on sex—with a view to the 
ultimate attainment of equality of civil and political rights by women. The 
same resolution recommended that the governments modify national legisla- 
tion to eliminate “unjustified” inequality of rights based on sex.’ The Sev- 
enth Conference, declaring that civil and political rights were a domestic 
matter and that a convention would be unwise,’* recommended in Resolu- 
tion XIX that the governments “endeavor, so far as the peculiar circum- 
stances of each country will conveniently permit, to establish the maximum 
of equality between men and women in all matters pertaining to the posses- 
sion, enjoyment and exercise of civil and political rights.’’” Interestingly 
enough, the lack of wisdom of concluding a convention on civil and politi- 
cal rights did not extend to nationality. The Seventh Conference approved 
a Convention on the Nationality of Women in which the signatories agreed 
not to distinguish between men and women in such matters.” 

The Eighth Conference (1938), in the Lima Declaration in Favor of 


119. As in the case of missions requested in 1966 by Costa Rica, the Dominican 
Republic, and Bolivia. (Ibid., p. 10.) 

120. International American Conference (Fifth) , Actas de las sesiones plenarias (San- 
tiago, Chile, 1925) , II, 322-23. 

121. The somewhat hesitant approach of the Conference is explained by the following 
excerpts from the preamble: 

Wuereas: The granting of political and civil rights within each country involves 
an exact knowledge of ethnic, social, and cultural conditions and of deeply rooted 
customs, all of which cannot be acquired except after long and arduous study; 

Such conditions differ substantially from country to country: 

The concession of such rights belongs exclusively to the sovereign bodies of each 
State and an international conference of the character of the present Conference 
cannot impose binding obligations on these matters without curtailing the sovereign 
rights of the different States. .. . 

The International Conferences of American States, First Supplement, 1933-1940 (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1940) , p. 37. 122. Ibid. 
123. For text, see ibid., pp. 106—7. Signed by all of the twenty-one American republics 
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Women’s Rights (Resolution XX), declared, among other things, that 
“women have the right (a) to political treatment on the basis of equality 
with men,’*** and urged the governments to adopt legislation to implement 
the principle. The Chapultepec Conference of 1945, pointing out that since 
the creation of the Inter-American Commission of Women in 1928, various 
countries had conceded political rights to women,” again mildly recom- 
mended that the governments—within the conditions peculiar to their re- 
spective countries—take action.'”° 

Finally, the Ninth Conference, no longer considering a treaty unwise, 
concluded an Inter-American Convention on Political Rights of Women, 
the sole substantive clause of which provided that the High Contracting 
Parties agree that the right to vote and be elected to public office is not to be 
denied or restricted on grounds of sex.’ The Convention was signed by all 
of the American republics except Bolivia, El Salvador (which adhered sub- 
sequently) , Honduras (which also later adhered) , and Mexico. By 1966 it 
had been ratified by all of the signatories except Chile, the United States, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela.”* The Commission of Women made a progress re- 
port to the Tenth Conference on the extension of civil and political rights 
of women. In Resolution LXI the Conference asked that a report be trans- 
mitted to the governments and to the Eleventh Conference. ‘The report pre- 
pared for the Eleventh Conference in 1959 noted that by that time seven- 
teen of the American republics had granted political rights to women on the 
same basis as men.”® ‘The remaining countries had extended political rights 
to women by 1961. 

The OAS, and most particularly, its Inter-American Commission of 


except Costa Rica (which later adhered) and Venezuela, the Convention had been ratified 
by 1966 by all but Bolivia, the Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Haiti, Paraguay, Peru, 
and Uruguay. (Pan American Union, Inter-American Treaties and Conventions [Treaty 
Series No. 9, Rev. 1966; Washington, D.C., 1966], Chart A.) 

124. The International Conferences of American States, First Supplement, pp. 250-51. 

125. Ecuador in 1929, Brazil and Uruguay in 1932, Cuba in 1934, El Salvador in 1939, 
the Dominican Republic in 1942, and more recently, Panama and Guatemala (municipal 
rights had been granted by Peru in 1933, Chile in 1934, Argentina [in some provinces] and 
Venezuela and some of the Mexican states in 1944). (Preamble to Resolution XXVIII, 
Conferencias internacionales americanas, segundo suplemento, 1945-1954 [Washington, 
D.C.: Pan American Union, 1956], p. 45-) 

126. Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace, Final Act (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1945) , Resolution XXVIII, pp. 71-72. 

127. For text, see International American Conference (Ninth) , Actas y documentos, VI, 
193. (Honduras signed with a constitutional reservation; Mexico did not sign, intending to 
review the constitutional position and adhere later.) (JIbid.) 

128. Pan American Union, Inter-American Treaties and Conventions, Chart A. 

129. Inter-American Conference (Eleventh) , Doc. 18, Resumen del informe presentado 
por la Comisién Interamericana de Mujeres sobre derechos civiles de la mujer en las 
Republicas Americanas (Capitulo III, Tema 26 del programa) (OEA/Ser.E/XI.1, Doc. 18; 
Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1959) , p. 36. 

130. Paraguay was the last to do so, in 1961. (Inter-American Commission of Women, 
Report Presented to the Nineteenth Session of the United Nations Commission on the 
Status of Women [Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1966], p. 7.) 
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Women, had played an important role in this expansion of the suffrage. In 
the process the governments have come a long way from their 1933 convic- 
tion that the matter was a purely domestic one, unsuited to the conclusion 
of a treaty. 


EUROPEAN COLONIES AND 
POSSESSIONS 


Territorial controversies involving the American republics and Euro- 
pean powers are of exceedingly long standing, and it has long been the 
habit of American states enjoying such conflicts to make reservations to in- 
ter-American agreements (and particularly to those concerning pacific set- 
tlement) , both reiterating the claims and excluding them from the commit- 
ment to settle disputes in particular ways. It is only since the outbreak of 
World War II, however, that the American governments have sought, first, 
to preclude the transfer of any dependency from one European country to 
another, second, to promote the dependencies’ evolution to independence, 
and third, to incorporate the newly independent countries into the OAS. 


Wartime Decisions. With the outbreak of war in 1939, the Mexican goy- 
ernment had the foresight to introduce into the First Meeting of Consulta- 
tion a draft resolution on the future of geographic regions in America which 
were under the authority or sovereignty of non-American powers.*** As 
amended and adopted, it became Resolution XVI (Transfer of Sovereignty 
of Geographic Regions of the Americas Held by Non-American States) , in 
which the Meeting resolved: 


1. That in case any geographic region of America subject to the juris- 
diction of any non-American state should be obliged to change its sover- 
eignty and there should result therefrom a danger to the security of the 
American Continent, a consultative meeting such as the one now being 
held will be convoked with the urgency that the case may require. 

2. It is understood that this resolution shall not apply to a change of 
status resulting from the settlement of questions now pending between 
non-American states and states of the Continent.’ 


Neutrality had been far more urgent in October 1939 than the eventual 
future of European dependencies in the Western Hemisphere. When the 
Second Meeting of Consultation convened in 1940, however, nothing could 
have been more important. France had just fallen, and the prospect of a 
transfer of French possessions—and unless Britain could hold out alone, 
also of British possessions—in the Western Hemisphere had become very 


131. Diario (Panama City: Talleres Graficos Panama, 1939) , No. 9, p. 19. 
132. The International Conferences of American States, First Supplement, p. 338. 
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real indeed. The United States proposed the topic in suggesting the Second 
Meeting, and both the United States and Brazil presented projects relating 
to it.** The Second Meeting approved both a Resolution and a Convention 
on the Provisional Administration of European Colonies and Possessions in 
the Americas. (The Resolution was designed to hold until enough govern- 
ments should ratify to put the Convention into effect.) 

Resolution XX (Act of Havana Concerning the Provisional Administra- 
tion of European Colonies and Possessions in the Americas) , pointing out 
the danger of attempted transfer and the American interest in preventing it, 
declared that if European possessions should be threatened with a change of 
sovereignty, the hemisphere countries, “taking into account the imperative 
need of continental security and the desires of the inhabitants,” might estab- 
lish provisional administrations; that when the danger had passed, the areas 
should have the right to determine their own futures insofar as practicable; 
and that the provisional administration should be carried out in the interest 
of both Continental security and the “economic, political, and social prog- 
ress” of the territories in question. The Resolution established an emer- 
gency committee representing the twenty-one American republics to imple- 
ment the declaration. 

The Convention on the Provisional Administration of European Col- 
onies and Possessions in the Americas, in a lengthy preamble, declared the 
determination of the American republics to regard any transfer of colonies 
as a threat to their security and independence and declared their right to 
prevent it. The following articles state that all American dependencies of 
European powers come under the Convention, and that any territory sub- 
jected either directly or indirectly to a change of regime is to come under 
provisional administration by one or more American states. The provisional 
administration is to be exercised in the interest of American security and 
the welfare of the local inhabitants until the area can either be given inde- 
pendence or restored to its previous status. Freedom of religion is guaran- 
teed. Local laws are to continue in effect insofar as possible. National 
treatment is guaranteed all of the American republics (compared with the 
administering state) in matters of trade and commerce. Local inhabitants are 


133. See Argentina, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores y Culto, Memoria presentada al 
honorable Congreso nacional, correspondiente al periodo 10940-1941, 2 vols. (Buenos 
Aires: Talleres Graficos J. Rosselli y Cia., 1941), I, 16; Peru, Ministerio de Relaciones 
Exteriores, Memoria del Ministro de Relaciones Exteriores, Dr. Alfredo Solf y Muro, Julio 
1940-Julio 194z (Lima: Imprenta Torres Aguirre, 1942), pp. Xxix—xxxi; Meeting of 
Foreign Ministers (Second) , Diario de sesiones, I, No. 6, 3-4 (Docs. No. 4, 5, 40) . 

134. International Conferences of American States, First Supplement, pp. 364-65. In 
signing the Final Act embodying the Act of Havana, Argentina and Chile took the 
opportunity of reserving their rights to the Falkland Islands and Antarctica, respectively. 

135. This is a highly interesting section which culminates in both the statement of a 
legal right to act and the declaration that action in such a case does not violate the 
nonintervention principle. (Ibid., pp. 373-74.) 
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to participate in the provisional administration, and existing rights are to 
be protected. Forced labor is not to be tolerated and education is to be pro- 
moted. An organic act is to be provided the area, in consultation with its in- 
habitants. Annual reports are called for in connection with each territory 
administered. A right of petition is provided. ‘The administration in each 
case is foreseen for a three-year period, with the possibility of renewal for 
ensuing ten-year periods. 

The Convention is to be implemented through an Inter-American Terri- 
torial Commission consisting of one representative from each party. It is this 
Commission to which the annual reports on provisional administration are 
to be made and which is to set up and supervise any provisional administra- 
tions that may be required. As in the case of the Act of Havana, none of the 
provisions were to apply to territories subject to claims by the American re- 
publics. 

Concluded for an indefinite period, the Convention was to become effec- 
tive on deposit of ratifications by two-thirds of the American republics. 
That point was reached on January 8, 1942.*° Argentina and Chile signed 
with the same reservations as applied to the Act of Havana, namely the 
Falklands Islands claim of Argentina and the Antarctic claims of Chile.” 

The American republics were prepared to face all comers if any attempt 
were made to transfer administration of a European colony in the Western 
Hemisphere to a non-American power—and their joint handling of the mat- 
ter suggested that one aspect of the Monroe Doctrine, at least, had been 
“Continentalized.” As things turned out, of course, no action had to be taken 
under the Convention. It is perhaps well to bear in mind, however, that the 
Convention remains in effect. 

On a different note, the Third Meeting of Consultation made an effort 
to persuade the European colonial powers engaging in the practice to stop 
using their American territories as penal colonies.’ 


Postwar Developments. By 1945 the United Nations Charter contained 
measures relating to dependent areas. Various American countries, however, 
whether from a desire to settle local territorial claims or from the increas- 
ingly current conviction that colonialism was bad fer se, insisted in includ- 
ing the topic on the agenda of the Ninth Conference (1948) in spite of the 


136. Ibid., pp. 376-77. The fourteen states which had deposited ratifications by that 
time were the United States, the Dominican Republic, Costa Rica, Brazil, Peru, Panama, 
El Salvador, Haiti, Guatemala, Argentina, Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, and Honduras. 
(Department of State Bulletin, VI [Feb. 14, 1942], 158.) Eventually Guatemala, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, and Uruguay also ratified. 
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fact that the wartime danger was well past. The tone of the debate indicates 


that the security argument was also outworn, since the most ardent advo- 
cates of an end to colonialism substituted a combination of territorial claims 
and the right of self-determination. Argentina, Chile, and Guatemala pre- 
sented their territorial claims to the Falkland Islands, Antarctica, and Belize, 
respectively.°° Ecuador and Venezuela emphasized self-determination but 
without prejudice to the territorial claims of other republics,° while Co- 
lombia continued to note the security element in the picture. Brazil 
argued that disputed territories were the affair of the disputants, and that 
the fate of other colonies should be handled through the United Nations,’ 
a position with which Chile appeared to agree.’ ‘The United States did not 
enter into the discussion of the matter at all, nor did it vote on it, taking its 
stand on opposition to extension of European colonial claims and on the de- 
sirability of settling outstanding disputes by peaceful means. The United 
States was clearly not inclined to prejudge the latter by Inter-American Con- 
ference action.“ 

The Ninth Conference Resolution on Colonies and Occupied Territo- 
ries in America and Creation of the American Committee on Dependent 
Territories began with a forthright indication that what the American re- 
publics sought was the end of colonialism (without, of course, prejudice to 
American territorial claims) . The Conference therefore determined to create 
an American Committee on Dependent Territories consisting of representa- 
tion from all of the American republics. The function of the Committee 
was declared to be “to centralize the study of the problem of the existence 
of dependent and occupied territories, in order to find an adequate solution 
to that question.” More specifically, the Committee was to collect infor- 
mation and study the situation in the colonies with a view to assisting 
(pacifically) in the termination of the extra-Continental colonial regimes. It 
was to report on each such dependency.” 

The Committee on Dependent Territories convened March 15, 1949, 
with representatives of only thirteen countries in attendance.’ Meeting 
again in July, the Committee agreed upon a report which combined support 
for the territorial claims of American nations with information about de- 
pendencies and a request that the Meeting of Consultation seek the coopera- 
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tion of the European powers with a view to turning their dependencies in 
the Americas into independent, democratic states." 

The Fourth Meeting of Consultation did not follow up the report of the 
Committee, but did reiterate its adherence to the principles of “non-recogni- 
tion and non-acceptance of transfers or attempts at transferring or acquiring 
interest or right, directly or indirectly, in any territory of this Continent 
held by non-American States, in favor of another State outside the Conti- 
nent, whatever the form used to accomplish this purpose.” 

The anti-colonial groundswell continued to grow in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, as in the United Nations, after 1951. The question of European col- 
onies and possessions was included in the agenda of the Tenth Conference 
at the request of Argentina."? The Conference had had before it the report 
of the Inter-American Committee on Dependent Territories as well as proj- 
ects presented by Argentina, Brazil, and Ecuador. The United States took 
the position that to discuss affairs in which friendly powers were concerned 
in a forum in which they were unrepresented was a mistake, but failed to 
persuade the other delegations." The Tenth Conference approved three 
resolutions dealing with the matter of European Colonies. In Resolution 
XCVI, the Conference resolved: 


1. To declare that it is the will of the peoples of America that coloni- 
alism maintained against the desire of peoples, and the occupation of 
territories, be definitively ended. 

2. To express the sympathy of the American republics with the legiti- 
mate aspiration of now-subject peoples to attain their sovereignty. 

3. To proclaim the solidarity of the American republics with the just 
claims of the peoples of America with respect to the territories occupied 
by extracontinental countries. 

4. To reiterate the faith of the American republics in the methods of 
pacific settlement set forth in treaties in effect, and to repudiate the use 
of force to maintain colonial systems and the occupation of territories in 
America.*** 


In Resolution XCVII the Conference declared that colonial powers should 
speed the transition to independence (at the same time entering the usual 
caveat that the Resolution does not apply to territories claimed by Ameri- 


147. See ibid., pp. 5-6. 

148. Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Fourth), Proceedings (Washington, D.C.: Pan 
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can powers) and to transmit the debates on the subject to the United Na- 
tions.*” In Resolution XCVIII the Conference thanked the Committee on 
Dependent Territories while recommending that the OAS Council convene 
it again when “circumstances makes this advisable.’’°* 

The topic “Status of Dependent American Territories of Extraconti- 
nental Powers in Relation to the Resolutions of Inter-American Meetings 
and Measures to Achieve the Elimination of Colonialism in America” was 
on the agenda of the Eleventh Conference, but was not transferred to that of 
the Second Special Conference. Thus the issue has been quiescent since 
1954—at least on the inter-American front. In the United Nations, of 
course, anticolonialism continued to be a burning issue. But while the 
United Nations debated events in Africa and Asia, and the U.N. committee 
on non-self-governing territories continued to hear reports (or not, as the 
case might be) on European dependencies in the Americas, certain of those 
areas became either self-governing or independent, and by 1967, the doors of 
the OAS had opened to admit those who chose to apply for membership. 
The old order had indeed changed, and was rapidly giving place to the new. 

Not the least important thing about the new order into which the OAS 
was moving was the changed conception of what the Inter-American System 
might, or might not, properly deal with. In 1928 the Inter-American System 
had debated whether or not certain things were political, and decided that 
if they were, permanent agencies might not handle them. Moreover, wari- 
ness in the face of national sovereignty was the order of the day; interven- 
tion into the domestic affairs of member states was taboo. 

American solidarity in the face of impending European war firmly in- 
volved the Inter-American System (though not its permanent organs) in po- 
litical matters—since few things are more “political’’ than peace, war, and 
neutrality. From that point on, although the American republics continued 
to perform the stately steps of a formal minuet, the bars began to fall. More 
and more were inter-American disputes, threats to political institutions, the 
rights of citizens vis-a-vis their governments, the subject of OAS concern. 
Still careful about the jurisdiction of permanent agencies dealing with such 
matters, the OAS was increasingly involved in political questions. It was 
even conceivable that the new General Assembly might establish a Political 
Committee—something which had previously been consistently avoided. At 
that point, indeed, one might assume that the current transition had ended 
and a new era had begun. 


152. [bid., pp. 98-99. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COOPERATION 


The Inter-American System has engaged in economic and social cooperation 
in one form or another since 1889. It is only recently, however, that activi- 
ties falling under that heading have moved into, and held, the foreground 
of inter-American action in connection with the contemporary all-out devel- 
opment effort. Since 1961 economic and social cooperation has come to be 
thought of as almost synonymous with the Alliance for Progress. Most of it, 
indeed, has by now become associated with the Alliance and its supervising 
agencies directly or indirectly. Of necessity, therefore, this chapter will be 
largely devoted to the Alliance. Nevertheless it will also include a few mat- 
ters which at most may be considered peripheral to that program. 


RESOLUTION AND COMMITMENT 


The history of economic and social cooperation has been characterized 
by high ideals, firm and less firm resolutions, achievement, and the search 
for and final attainment of national commitment. In this area as in other 
matters with which the Inter-American System has sought to deal, the pro- 
gression has tended to be one from statement of principle or goal, to resolu- 
tions designed to further cooperation in particular or more general areas of 
endeavor, to the creation of international agencies with rather narrowly de- 
fined powers and functions, and finally to the acceptance of wider commit- 
ments and the creation of organs to further their implementation. 


Prior to Punta del Este. Probably no useful purpose is to be served at 
this point in surveying the early conference resolutions pertaining to this 
general area. The reader may find them easily enough with the assistance of 
that invaluable guide, the Manual of Inter-American Relations (revised) 
published by the Department of International Law of the Pan American 
Union in 1956. Or he may find able summaries of early activity in the eco- 
nomic and social realms in Professor Charles G. Fenwick’s The Organiza- 
tion of American States.’ It should be noted, however, that the early Inter- 
American Conferences—apart from creating the Pan American Sanitary Bu- 
reau and the Pan American Union—were largely concerned with the 
improvement of trade and commerce. Therefore many, if not most, of the 
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resolutions of those Conferences related to such matters as aids to naviga- 
tion, the simplification of customs formalities, patents, and trademarks. 
Transportation and communications entered the picture early, with the 
evolution of projects to develop a Pan American Railway and, somewhat 
later, the Pan American Highway. In the social field, early attention was 
given to promotion of censuses and to immigration and the status of aliens. 
Interest in the protection of women and children then developed, as did con- 
cern for the welfare of other population groups. The importance of statistics 
came to be recognized. 

It was at the Seventh Conference (Montevideo, 1933) that broader mat- 
ters of general economic policy first began to be dealt with. The impact of 
the depression on the Americas made this inevitable. The raising of living 
standards was discussed at the Inter-American Conference for the Mainte- 
nance of Peace (1936) .? Latin Americans began to realize that it was not es- 
sential that their countries remain subject indefinitely to the vicissitudes of 
price fluctuations connected with trade in primary products. Interest in na- 
tional economic development began to burgeon in the middle and late 
1930's, and with it came the realization that the combined efforts of the 
members of the Union of American Republics would be required if econ- 
omies were to be diversified and dependence on exports of primary products 
lessened. The creation of an institute of economics and finance was dis- 
cussed at the Eighth Conference (Lima, 1938); the Pan American Union 
was asked to broaden its economic work and to “designate one or more ex- 
perts to study the possibility and desirability of creating an organization” 
devoted to economic and financial activities.* 

World War II seriously disrupted the normal trade patterns of the Latin 
American nations and brought with it a two-fold necessity. The first was to 
increase intra-American trade. The second, particularly after Pearl Harbor, 
was to mobilize the economic resources of the hemisphere in support of the 
war effort. The first Meeting of Foreign Ministers (Panama, 1939) , created 
the Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory Committee (FEAC) 
and directed it, among other things, to study and recommend to the gov- 
ernments measures for offsetting the World War II impact on commerce 
while maintaining “those liberal principles of international trade approved 
at the Seventh and Eighth International Conferences of American States 
and the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace.”* The 
Second Meeting of Foreign Ministers strengthened FEAC, emphasized the 


2.In Resolution XLIX the Conference recommended that the governments survey 
national standards of living along lines to be set by the Pan American Union. The object 
was study and comparison. (The International Conferences of American States, First 
Supplement, 1933-1940 [Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
1940], p. 178.) 
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importance of diversification of national production, confirmed the estab- 
lishment of the Inter-American Development Commission set up by FEAC 
some six months before, and urged the governments to cooperate in provid- 
ing capital needed for the establishment of new enterprises.’ The Third 
Meeting (Rio de Janeiro, 1942) stressed production for the war effort on 
the one hand, and the importance of continuing development activities on 
the other.® Looking toward the future, it requested the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union to convoke an Inter-American Technical Eco- 
nomic Conference for the purpose of studying both wartime and postwar 
economic problems.” 

The Technical Economic Conference was postponed repeatedly during 
the remainder of the war. Although the Latin American governments were 
anxious that the Conference be held, the United States hung back. Clearly 
no such conference could serve the Latin American purposes unless it had 
the full cooperation of the United States. 

At the Chapultepec Conference, in 1945, a very large number of projects 
relating to postwar economic and social cooperation were presented, and a 
substantial number of resolutions were adopted.* The Economic Charter of 
the Americas called, among other things, for 


A constructive basis for the sound economic development of the 
Americas through the development of natural resources; increased 
industrialization; improvement of transporation; modernization of 
agriculture; development of power facilities and public works; the en- 
couragement of investment of private capital, managerial capacity, and 
technical skills; and the improvement of labor standards and working 
conditions, including collective bargaining, all leading to a rising level of 
living and increased consumption.® 


The American republics were agreed on the need for economic develop- 
ment. The cooperation of the United States appeared by 1945 to be as- 


5. Resolution XXV (Economic and Financial Cooperation) , ibid., pp. 36870. 
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sured.”” The next problem was to translate the principles into action. That, 
however, was easier said than done. 

Economic and social cooperation was not on the agenda of the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance of Continental Peace and Secu- 
rity (Rio de Janeiro, 1947) , but it was very much on the minds of the Latin 
American delegates. Both Secretary of State Marshall and President Tru- 
man made clear, however, that the needs of European reconstruction would 
have to take precedence over United States development aid for Latin 
America." The Conference, after declaring that economic security was “the 
best guarantee of political security and of the success of their joint efforts for 
the maintenance of Continental peace,” called for the holding of a special 
economic conference to be held during the latter half of 1948 at a time to be 
set by the Ninth Conference. The purpose of the conference was to consider 
ways of implementing an economic agreement which it was hoped might 
have been concluded by that time.” 

In drafting the Charter of the OAS, the Ninth Conference (Bogota, 
1948) included very brief chapters on both Economic Standards and Social 
Standards, in which the basic principle of cooperation was again affirmed.” 
When it came to crossing ¢’s and dotting 2’s in drafting the Economic Agree- 
ment of Bogota, however, the interest of the United States in opening up 


10.In addressing the Conference on February 22, 1945, Secretary of State Stettinius 
stated: 

It is the fixed purpose of the United States Government to undertake, in 
cooperation with the other American Republics, to reduce to the minimum the 
inevitable dislocations of this transition period... . 

We must seek also positive measures to promote constantly rising levels of 
international trade among the nations of this hemisphere and among all nations— 
much higher than we ever enjoyed before. 

Economically sound industrial development and the modernization of agriculture 
are essential to sustain these higher levels of trade and to fuller employment and 
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promote international investment in profitable new enterprises which will increase 
the productive capacity of the countries of the Western Hemisphere as well as in 
other parts of the world. . . . 
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postwar trade as widely as possible ran squarely up against the interest of 
the developing Latin American countries in protection of infant industries. 
Similarly the interest of U.S. investors in freedom of operation ran up 
against the Latin American view of the restrictions under which foreign 
investors should be allowed to operate.” The Economic Agreement of 
Bogota has been described as basically a pact between the United States, on 
the one hand, and the Latin American governments, on the other.*® As is the 
case with most compromises, the Agreement was not very satisfactory to any- 
body. That this was so as regarded in Latin America was demonstrated by the 
fact that by 1966 the Agreement had been ratified only by Costa Rica, Hon- 
duras (with reservations) , and Panama.” 

Neither the Fourth Meeting of Consultation (1951) nor the Tenth Con- 
ference (1954) brought any real meeting of minds. By the time the Tenth 
Conference met, in fact, the Eisenhower Administration was so thoroughly 
committed to development through private investment (and to continued 
aid to Southeast Asia to stop the spread of Communism) that the wishes of 
the Latin Americans simply could not be met.** While a number of resolu- 
tions pertaining to economic and social cooperation were passed, the basic 
issues remained unresolved. In Resolution LXVI, however, the Conference 
called for a meeting of Ministers of Finance or National Economy later in 
1954 in the guise of the Fourth (pre-reorganization) Special Meeting of IA- 
ECOSOC.” The latter, in turn, laid the foundations for the 1957 Economic 
Conference. 

The 1957 Conference passed the usual resolutions, but again failed to 
reach the stage of firm commitment to collective action.*” Meanwhile, un- 
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able to find the answers they sought by dealing with the United States 
through OAS channels, the Latin Americans worked increasingly through 
the United Nations Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA) (of 
which the United States was also a member) , devoting a good deal of atten- 
tion to vitally important commodity problems and then, after the creation 
of a European common market was mooted, and established, to the possibil- 
ity of finding solutions to Latin American economic problems through ei- 
ther a common market or a free trade area. Central American interest in 
economic integration, which had been evolving slowly since 1951, culmi- 
nated in the signature of several treaties in 1959 and 1960 designed to bring 
about a common market and eventually complete economic integration.” 
Another group of countries, unprepared as yet to go as far as a common 
market, agreed in the Treaty of Montevideo, in 1960, to form the Latin 
American Free Trade Association (LAFTA) within the next twelve years.” 
The original parties, namely Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Paraguay, 
Peru, and Uruguay, were soon joined by Ecuador and Colombia and even- 
tually by Bolivia and Venezuela. As time went on, both the Central Ameri- 
can Common Market (CACM) countries and the LAFTA countries sought 
to perfect their own arrangements. In the background, however, was the 
thought that eventually the two movements might merge. 

On the OAS front the stage of commitment was entered only after the 
Nixon incident initiated a radical change in United States policy, the Bra- 
zilian initiative, Operation Pan America, got people seriously thinking 
about cooperation for development,” the informal meeting of Foreign Min- 
isters (1958) agreed to implement Operation Pan America, and the OAS 
Council—at the Ministers’ instigation—appointed the Committee on New 


Aires: Editorial Troquel, S. A., 1961), pp. 99, 132-33; Alceu Amoroso Lima et al., Inte- 
gracao econdmica, social e politica da américa latina (Rio de Janeiro: Livaria Agir Editora, 
1958), pp. 42-43; Hermes Lima, “A conferéncia econémica da organizacao dos estados 
americanos,” Revista brasileira de politica internacional, I, No. 1 (March 1958), 111-13. 

21. Inter-American Economic and Social Council, Memorandum informativo sobre el 
proceso de integracidn en el Istmo Centroamericano (OEA/Ser.H/V; ES-Doc.25/60; Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1960) , pp. 3-7. 

22.See Economic Commission for Latin America, The Latin American Movement 
towards Multilateral Economic Cooperation (E/CN.12/567; March 6, 1961) . 

23.Operation Pan America was first mooted in a letter of President Kubitschek to 
President Eisenhower, dated May 28, 1958, expressing regret at the demonstrations against 
Nixon and lamenting that they created an impression of Continental disunity. He 
suggested that something ought to be done to demonstrate that there was still unity. 
While indicating that he had some ideas which he would like to discuss, he disclaimed 
having a fully worked out plan at that time. The concept was elaborated later in a speech 
by President Kubitschek to all of the American diplomats in which he made a plea for 
joint efforts to overcome underdevelopment by cooperative action. Still later, of course, the 
proposal was developed further with the assistance of a group of economists at the Ita- 
maraty. See Brazil, Presidencia de la Republica, Servicio de Documentation, Operacidn 
panamericana; compilacién de documentos, 5 vols. (Rio de Janeiro, 1958-59), I, 11-13, 
31-37; see also Celso A. de Souza e Silva, “Operacao pan-americana; antecedentes e perspec- 
tivas,” Revista brasileira de politica internacional, III, No. 9 (March 1960), 46, 50. 
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Measures for Economic Cooperation which, in turn, created the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank (IDB) ** and agreed, in its meeting at Bogota in 
1960, to move ahead.” The new impetus culminated, at the 1961 Special 
Meeting at Ministerial Level of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council, in the Charter of Punta del Este.”° 

Commitments had begun to replace resolutions and declarations in 1961. 
As of 1968, the commitments were embodied in four documents of major 
importance: the Charter of Punta del Este; the Economic and Social Act of 
Rio de Janeiro (1965), the Protocol of Amendment to the OAS Charter 
(1967) , and the Declaration of American Presidents (also of 1967) . 


The Charter of Punta del Este. The Brazilian and United States initia- 
tives were brought together in the Charter of Punta del Este” at a moment 
in which, as the Kennedy Administration had indicated earlier, the United 
States was prepared to make a very substantial investment in Latin Ameri- 
can development provided that the people of Latin America were willing to 
shoulder the bulk of the burden in an effort to break the back of the devel- 
opment problem in the decade of the 1960’s.”* 

In stating the general objectives of the Alliance, the Charter indicated in 
the opening paragraph of Title I: 


It is the purpose of the Alliance for Progress to enlist the full energies 
of the peoples and governments of the American republics in a great co- 
operative effort to accelerate the economic and social development of the 
participating countries of Latin America, so that they may achieve maxi- 
mum levels of well-being, with equal opportunities for all, in democratic 
societies adapted to their own needs and desires.” 


In twelve succeeding paragraphs the fundamental goals were listed. The 
first objective was: “To achieve in the participating Latin American coun- 
tries a substantial and sustained growth of per capita income at a rate de- 
signed to attain, at the earliest possible date, levels of income capable of 
assuring self-sustaining development, and sufficient to make Latin American 


24. Supra, chap. x. 

25. In signing the Act of Bogota, the predecessor to the Charter of Punta del Este. See 
Act of Bogoté; Measures for Social Improvement and Economic Development within the 
Framework of Operation Pan America (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1961) . 

26. For text, see Inter-American Economic and Social Council, Alliance for Progress; 
Official Documents Emanating from the Special Meeting ... (ES-RE-Doc. 145 Rev. 3 
Corr., Aug. 16, 1961; Punta del Este, Uruguay, 1961) . 

27.The full title of the Charter is: ““The Charter of Punta del Este Establishing an 
Alliance for Progress within the Framework of Operation Pan America.” 

28. See President Kennedy’s speech to the Latin American diplomats of March 13, 1961, 
in which he spelled out his Alliance for Progress proposal, in “Alianza para Progreso,” 
Department of State Bulletin, XLIV (April 3, 1961), 472-73. 

29. Inter-American Economic and Social Council, Alliance for Progress, p. 9. 
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income levels constantly larger in relation to the levels of more industrial- 
ized nations. . . .” The minimum rate of required growth was indicated as 
2.5 per cent per capita per annum, but it was recognized that every member 
country would have to set its own target in consideration of its stage of de- 
velopment, resources, and ability to enlist support for the program. 

The second objective was to achieve a “more equitable distribution of 
national income’ while devoting a larger percentage of that income than in 
the past to investment. The third objective was diversification of national 
production with a view to lessening progressively reliance on the export of 
primary products and imports of capital goods; stability of export income 
was declared to be desirable. ‘The fourth goal was industrialization based on 
national resources and financed from both public and private sectors of the 
national economies. 

The fifth and sixth objectives related to improvement of agricultural 
productivity, storage and distribution, and land reform. 

Succeeding points called for the elimination of illiteracy in adults by 
1970, access to at least six years of elementary school for children, moderni- 
zation and expansion of vocational and technical education, and improve- 
ment of secondary and university educational facilities.*° Health gains were 
to include an increase in life expectancy by five years and improvements in 
public health, water supply, and sewerage, as well as progress in the training 
of medical personnel.** Construction of low-cost housing to meet existing 
need was a further objective.** Additional goals were stabilization of price 
levels, promotion of economic integration, and the development of 
cooperatives.” 

The achievement of the objectives called for the elaboration of national 
development programs with or without the assistance of outside experts. 
The national plans were to include a strengthening of machinery for devel- 
oping short and long-term programs. In the short run, programs were to 
emphasize a spreading of benefits among the people as widely as possible, 
concentration on depressed areas, utilization of underemployed labor, and a 
survey of natural resources. In the short run, too, programs were to lay a 
groundwork for the long haul by training teachers and technicians, workers, 
and farmers, by improving statistical services, by establishing improved 
credit and marketing arrangements, and improving “‘services and admini- 
stration.” 

Plans developed by national authorities assisted as necessary by experts 


go. Ibid., p. 10 (Title I, point 7). 31. Point 8. (Ibid.) 32. Point 9g. 

33- Points 10-12. Point 12 on cooperatives: ““To develop cooperative programs designed 
to prevent the harmful effects of excessive fluctuations in the foreign exchange earnings 
derived from exports of primary products, which are of vital importance to economic and 
social development; and to adopt the measures necessary to facilitate the access of Latin 
American exports to international markets.” (Ibid., p. 11.) 

34. See Title II, chap. ii, ibid., pp. 12-13. See also chap. v. 1. 
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from the OAS, ECLA, or the Inter-American Development Bank might be 
submitted for evaluation to ad hoc committees chosen by the government in 
question; half were to be selected from a Panel of Experts set up by the 
Charter and half from outside experts. (The Panel of Experts was to be a 
group of nine persons of any nationality, nominated in equal proportion by 
the Secretary General of the OAS, the President of the Inter-American 
Development Bank, and the Executive Secretary of ECLA. It was to be at- 
tached to IA-ECOSOC.) The ad hoc committees were to give a wholly im- 
partial estimate of the merits of the plans, and might make appropriate 
suggestions to the governments for improving them. ‘The reports of the com- 
mittees were then to be available for submission to potential lending 
agencies.” Since the experts were to be professionals of international reputa- 
tion, a favorable report might be expected to carry a good deal of weight 
when funds were sought. 

It was recognized that while the bulk of the financing for the national 
development plans would need to come from domestic sources, outside 
help would also be required. The estimated cost of the program was put at 
the time at approximately $100 billion. In the Declaration to the Peoples of 
America which accompanied the Charter, it was noted that while the Latin 
American nations were committing themselves to self-help, including re- 
form of tax legislation and land reform, the United States was prepared to 
furnish “a major part of the minimum of twenty billion dollars, principally 
in public funds, which Latin America will require over the next ten years 
from all external sources in order to supplement its own efforts.’’*’ In the 
twelve months from March 13, 1961, to March 12, 1962, the United States 
agreed to furnish $1 billion of the total commitment. The terms on which 
the United States was prepared to make funds available were generous: 
loans up to fifty years at “‘very low or zero rates of interest.’’** Other sources 
of external assistance, of course, were the IDB, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development (OECD), individual governments, and_ private 
investment. 

Support for Latin American economic integration was included in the 
Charter of Punta del Este. It was regarded as an exceedingly important 


35- See Title II, chap. v, ibid., pp. 16-17. 

36. Title II, chap. 1 (2) noted “that national programs of economic and social develop- 
ment [must] be based on the principle of self-help—as established in the Act of 
Bogota—and on the maximum use of domestic resources, taking into account the special 
conditions of each country.” The mobilization of domestic resources, in turn, would 
require (among other things) “reform of tax structures, including fair and adequate 
taxation of large incomes and real estate, and the strict application of measures to improve 
fiscal administration.” (Ibid., Title II, chap. ii. 2[d].) 

37. Inter-American Economic and Social Council, p. 2. See also Charter of Punta del 
Este, Title II, chap. iv. 

38. Alliance for Progress, p. 3. 
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means of facilitating the economic and social development of the area as a 
whole, as the introduction to Title III clearly stated: 


The American republics consider that the broadening of present na- 
tional markets in Latin America is essential to accelerate the process of 
economic development in the Hemisphere. It is also an appropriate 
means for obtaining greater productivity through specialized and com- 
plementary industrial production which will, in turn, facilitate the at- 
tainment of greater social benefits for the inhabitants of the various 
regions of Latin America. The broadening of markets will also make pos- 
sible the better use of resources under the Alliance for Progress.*® 


Various general lines of policy to facilitate economic integration were conse- 
quently outlined, recognizing that if such integration were to take place, na- 
tional planning must of necessity take account of that fact in order to avoid 
the development of competing industries which would make the integration 
process more difficult.*° 

The Punta del Este Conference, in addition to drafting the Charter of 
Punta del Este, took two other steps designed to facilitate the implementa- 
tion of commitments. One, directed at creating the necessary basis of popular 
support for the program, was the Declaration to the Peoples of Amer- 
ica.** Outlining the general scope of the agreements reached, it was designed 
to help the Latin American public to understand that what was underway 
was a peaceful social and economic revolution the purpose of which was to 
develop a better way of life for America’s populations. Thus its second para- 
graph reads: 


This Alliance is established on the basic principle that free men 
working through the institution of representative democracy can best 
satisfy man’s aspirations, including those for work, home and land, 
health and schools. No system can guarantee true progress unless it af- 
firms the dignity of the individual which is the foundation of our 
civilization. 


And the Declaration concluded: 


Conscious of the overriding importance of this declaration, the signa- 
tory countries declare that the inter-American community is now begin- 


39. Ibid., p. 21. 

40. Thus Title III, point 12: “In working toward economic integration and comple- 
mentary economies, efforts should be made to achieve an appropriate coordination of 
national plans, or to engage in joint planning for various economies through the existing 
regional integration organizations. Efforts should also be made to promote an investment 
policy directed to the progressive elimination of unequal growth rates in the different 
geographic areas, particularly in the case of countries which are relatively less developed.” 

41. Text in Inter-American Economic and Social Council, Alliance for Progress, pp. 1- 
as 
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ning a new era when it will supplement its institutional, legal, cultural 
and social accomplishments with immediate and concrete actions to se- 
cure a better life, under freedom and democracy, for the present and fu- 
ture generations. 


The second “stimulator” was provision for an annual review of progress 
made under the Alliance by the reorganized Economic and Social Council. 
Thus Resolution D of the Conference provided that the new ministerial- 
level IA-ECOSOC Annual Meeting “shall conduct a review of economic 
and social progress in the Latin American countries” covering “the for- 
mulation, implementation, and financing of national development pro- 
grams.” 


Progress under the Charter of Punta del Este. [A-ECOSOC and its exec- 
utive committee, the Inter-American Committee for the Alliance for Prog- 
ress (CIAP) , have undertaken annual reviews, as directed, of national and 
total development under the Alliance. While space does not permit an ex- 
haustive summary of progress attained, and while performance has varied 
from year to year and from nation to nation, it may be noted that 
over-all gross national product has increased more than the increase in pop- 
ulation in most of the years since the Charter of Punta del Este was ap- 
proved. Taking the rate of population increase for Latin America as a 
whole as approximately three per cent, one finds that the gross national 
product has increased as follows in the years indicated (see Table 10) . Since 
the Charter of Punta del Este had indicated as a target a 2.5% increase per 
year per capita, however, it was apparent that for most of the period the 
target had not been met. And while most of the countries had embarked 
upon tax reform and had taken other steps to increase the funds available 
for development, the results had not yet made available sufficient additional 
capital to ensure that the back of the development problem would in fact be 
broken by 1970. Moreover, land reform was lagging in most countries; the 
problem of unemployment had not been solved; gains in agricultural pro- 
duction had occurred but not in sufficient measure to be altogether reassur- 
ing; investment was increasing, but not rapidly enough in Latin America as 

42. Ibid., pp. 52-53. The purpose of the review was declared to be 


to analyze and discuss the social and economic progress achieved and the problems 
encountered in each country, to exchange opinions on possible measures that might 
be adopted to intensify further social and economic progress, to prepare reports on 
the outlook for the future and to make such recommendations as may be considered 
appropriate on policies and measures of a general nature to promote further 
economic and social development, in accordance with the Act of Bogot4 and the 
Charter of Punta del Este. 

The results of this review will be summarized in an Annual Report on Economic 
and Social Progress in Latin America, to be issued by the Meeting at the Ministerial 
Level. This report will cover the principal accomplishments and problems of 
economic and social development in Latin America, the future tasks that need 
emphasis, and the outlook for the area as a whole. 
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Table 10. Percentage Increase in Real Gross National Product, 








1961-1966. 

Year Percentage increase Per capita increase 
1961 5.0 2.0 

1962 4.1 1.2 

1963 2.4 —0.5 

1964 6.3 3-3 

1965 5:3 2.3 

1966 * a7 0.8 

* Estimate. 


Source: From Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 
Annual Meetings at Expert and Ministerial Level (Fifth), Doc. 
CIES/1138, Evolucién reciente de la economia de América latina, documento 
preparado por la Secretaria (OEA/Ser.H/X.11; May 12, 1967), p. 


I-q. 


a whole to be completely satisfactory.** Five years after the Alliance had 
been embarked upon, things were improving, but not fast enough or evenly 
enough, as is illustrated by Table 11, to meet the goals. 

It was this general picture, together with the fact that the Alliance, while 
representing a real commitment, still lacked a treaty basis, that led the gov- 
ernments, in 1965 and thereafter, to move first in the direction of the Eco- 
nomic Act of Rio de Janeiro, then towards incorporation of substantial 
statements of Economic and Social Standards in the amended Charter, and 
finally, to the meeting of American Presidents of 1967. 


The Economic and Social Act of Rio de Janeiro. The Second Special 
Inter-American Conference, meeting at Rio de Janeiro in 1965 to consider 
amendment of the Charter, declared that “it is essential to incorporate into 
the economic and social field of the inter-American system, as juridically 
binding, principles of mutual security, solidarity, cooperation, and assist- 
ance,” although the members of the OAS were encouraged to begin to im- 
plement the principles of the Act immediately. ‘The Conference reafirmed 
the objectives of the Charter of Punta del Este “‘as the fundamental policy 
of the Organization of American States and of the governments of the mem- 
ber states with regard to the economic and social development of the hemi- 
sphere” and charged the Special Committee which was to work on Charter 
amendments, after consulting CIAP and other appropriate agencies, to draft 
more adequate statements of Economic and Social Standards for incorpora- 


43. For a more detailed analysis of the situation as of 1966, see Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, Annual Meetings at Expert and Ministerial Level (Fifth) , Doc. 
CIES/1138, Evolucidn reciente de la economia de América latina (OEA/Ser.H/X.11; May 
12, 1967) , pp. I-1 to I-111. 
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tion in the amended Charter. ‘The expanded statements were to conform to 
guidelines outlined in the five chapters of the Economic and Social Act of 
Rio de Janeiro dealing with Political Security and Economic and Social De- 
velopment (Chapter I), the National Social and Economic Effort (Chap- 
ter IJ), Mutual and External Economic and Social Assistance (Chapter 
III) , Foreign Trade (Chapter IV) , and Economic Integration (Chapter V) . 

To be found in Chapter III was an exceedingly strong statement about 
mutual assistance for economic development which provided: 


The member states accept the obligation, within the framework of 
their constitutional processes and to the extent their resources permit, to 
help one another and to provide assistance, in the order of need to the 
less-developed countries of the system, with a view to achieving, on a na- 
tional and regional level, the social and economic objectives set forth in 
this Act, for the purpose of putting the countries of the hemisphere in a 
situation of development as soon as possible.* 


This statement, unsatisfactory to the United States since it involved an un- 
limited and automatic commitment, was incorporated almost verbatim into 
the draft amendments to the OAS Charter adopted by the Special Commit- 
tee, but was modified later by the Fourth Special IA-ECOSOC Meeting*® at 
the behest of the OAS Council. The modified text was presented to the 
Third Special Inter-American Conference and became a part of the revised 
Charter. 


Economic and Social Standards in the Revised Charter. By means of the 
lengthy statement of Economic Standards incorporated into the revised 
Charter, the Latin American governments attained the treaty commitment 
to cooperate in the economic interest of the Latin members of the OAS 
which had been so long desired. The chapter on Economic Standards begins 
with a pledge to cooperate “to ensure social justice in the Hemisphere and 
dynamic and balanced economic development” for the American peoples 
(Art. 29) . The members pledge themselves individually to channel their re- 
spective resources into appropriate development programs to be adminis- 


44. Special Inter-American Conference (Second) , Final Act (OEA/Ser.C/1.13; Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1965) , p. 13. For the full text of the Act, see ibid., pp. 9-16. 

45. The Special Committee text read: “In order that the countries of the Organization 
may attain a balanced and sustained development as soon as possible, the member states 
accept the obligation, in accordance with their constitutional provisions and to the extent 
their available resources permit, of helping one another and extending assistance, giving 
special attention to the relatively-less-developed countries.” (Special Committee to Prepare 
a Preliminary Draft Proposal on Amendments to the Charter. . . , Actas y documentos, 3 
vols. [OEA/Ser.K/III.1.2; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1966], I, 278 [Art. 5].) 

46. “Text of the Economic Standards and the Social Standards approved by the Fourth 
Special Meeting of the IA-ECOSOC on June 18, 1966,” OAS Chronicle, II, No. 1 (Aug. 


1966) , 25-29. 
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tered through efficient national administrative structures (Art. 30). The 
goals of economic and social development are declared to be increased pro- 
ductivity, a just distribution of national income, tax reforms, agricultural 
reform, industrialization, price stability, improved wages and working con- 
ditions, reduction of illiteracy and improved educational facilities, enlarged 
access to modern medical facilities, adequate nutrition and housing, im- 
provements in city life, better utilization of private investment, and acceler- 
ation and diversification of exports.” 

To attain the objectives, the OAS members “agree to cooperate with one 
another, in the broadest spirit of inter-American solidarity, as far as their re- 
sources may permit and their laws may provide’’**“—a commitment which 
gives to individual nations a good deal more latitude as to the amount of 
aid which they may wish to extend than did the earlier versions mentioned 
above. “Flexible conditions” are to govern funds provided, and special at- 
tention is to be given the needs of Latin America’s least developed coun- 
tries. Members are to avoid policies detrimental to the development efforts 
of other countries, and to assist each other in meeting serious problems be- 
yond the control of the individual nation.” Exchange of scientific and tech- 
nical knowledge is foreseen, tariff barriers are to be lowered except when 
used to assist diversification, for purposes of defense, or to preserve “eco- 
nomic balance.” Cooperative efforts are to be made to improve trade in pri- 
mary products and otherwise in the interest of expanding markets, as well as 
of export diversification.” The principle is reaffirmed that special conces- 
sions granted to assist underdeveloped nations are not to require reciprocal 
benefits which would defeat the original purpose.** Members agree to coop- 
erate to improve transportation and communications in the interest of fur- 
thering both economic development and economic integration, and affirm 
that “integration of the developing countries . . . is one of the objectives of 
the inter-American system” which every effort is to be made to accelerate.” 
To the latter end members agree to give priority to “multinational projects 
and to their financing.”’** Finally, the Economic Standards conclude: 


The Member States agree that technical and financial cooperation 
that seeks to promote regional economic integration should be based on 
the principle of harmonious, balanced, and efficient development, with 
particular attention to the relatively less-developed countries, so that it 
may be a decisive factor that will enable them to promote, with their 
own efforts, the improved development of their infrastructure programs, 
new lines of production, and export diversification.™ 


47. Art. 31 of the revised Charter. See infra, Appendix B or Special Inter-American Con- 
ference (Third), Docwmentos, 4 vols. (OEA/Ser.E/XIV.1; Washington, D.C., 1967), I, 
377-78. 48. Revised Charter, Art. 32. 49. Ibid., Arts. 33-35. 

50. Ibid., Arts. 36-37. 51. Ibid., Art. 38. 52. Tbid., Arts. 39-40. 

53. [bid., Art. 41. 54. [bid., Art. 42. 
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As finally drafted for incorporation in the revised Charter,*> Chapter 
VIII (Social Standards) comprises two articles. In Article 43 the member 
states, in the interest of achieving a “just social order,’”’ peace, and economic 
development, agree to implement the principle that all persons, without dis- 
crimination, “have a right to material well-being and to their spiritual de- 
velopment, under circumstances of liberty, dignity, equality of opportunity, 
and economic security.” The governments declare the dignity of labor and 
its right to be performed under optimum conditions and at a fair wage; 
the right of employers and employees to associate freely in their economic 
interest, and to bargain collectively; the right to strike; the importance of 
providing “fair and efficient systems and procedures for consultation and 
collaboration among the sectors of production” while recognizing the general 
social interest; the need for private business and public agencies to function 
in harmony with community needs; the necessity of integrating marginal 
population groups into the national community; the importance of group 
contributions to national development; the need for adequate social security 
systems; and the importance of providing legal aid for those unable to 
finance their own legal representation. In Article 44 the members agree to 
work towards the harmonization of social laws in the interest of economic 
integration. 

In the foregoing provisions, especially of Article 43, one finds a reflection 
of the Latin American desire to incorporate statements of goals—even if mo- 
mentarily unachievable—in constitutional documents. For the present, im- 
plementation remains solely up to the individual governments except insofar 
as IA-ECOSOC or other duly constituted international bodies may be able to 
press—or create conditions—for action. 


1967 Meeting of American Presidents. In their carefully prepared ef- 
forts*® to revitalize the Alliance for Progress and ensure at least ultimate 
attainment of its objectives, the April 1967 Meeting of American Presidents 
issued a Declaration and agreed upon an Action Program.” The Declaration 


55. These Standards, like the Economic Standards, were originally drafted by the 
Special Committee to Prepare a Preliminary Draft Proposal on Amendments to the 
Charter and revised by the Fourth Special Meeting of the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council. For the earlier drafts, see Special Committee, Actas y documentos, I, 282, 
and OAS Chronicle, 11 (Aug. 1966), 28. The revision process involved considerable 
elaboration of the Special Committee draft. 

56. These preparations were made, finally, by the Foreign Ministers in the three periods 
of sessions of the Eleventh Meeting of Consultation after the initiative for holding the 
Meeting of Presidents had been taken at the Fourth ministerial-level Meeting of 
IA-ECOSOC in 1966. For the ECOSOC resolution, see Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council, Annual Meetings (Fourth) , Final Report (OEA/Ser.H/XI1.11; Secon, D.C.: 
Pan American Union, 1966) , p. 7 (I-M/66) . 

57- The full texts of both documents are included in Pan American Union, Meeting of 
American Chiefs of State, Punta del Este, Uruguay, April 12-14, 1967 (OEA/Ser.C.1X.1; 
Washington, D.C., 1967), pp. 57-79. A Spanish edition is also available. For convenience, 
these texts are reproduced in Appendix D. 
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is essentially a broad statement of intentions spelled out in detail in the Ac- 
tion Program and was meant to give to the people of the hemisphere a bet- 
ter sense of what is being attempted than had previously been conveyed. 
‘Thus it indicates that the American governments intend to create a Latin 
American common market within the fifteen years following 1970; that they 
plan to establish multinational projects to facilitate the integration process; 
that they expect to increase earnings from foreign trade, improve rural liy- 
ing conditions, increase agricultural productivity and especially food pro- 
duction, “‘promote education for development,” “harness science and tech- 
nology for the service of [the] peoples,” expand health programs, and—to 
improve the financial prospects for this total development—“eliminate un- 
necessary military expenditures.” 

Chapter I of the Action Program reaflirmed the goal of economic inte- 
gration as “a collective instrument for accelerating Latin American 
[understood as including Trinidad and Tobago] development” and recog- 
nized that “adequate financing” would be necessary. Considering that it 
should be possible to establish the Latin American common market within 
fifteen years from 1970, the governments indicated that the mode of proce- 
dure should be a melding of the Latin American Free Trade Association 
(LAFTA) and the Central American Common Market (CACM) with 
countries not members of either associating themselves with one or the 
other. 

The Presidents of the LAFTA countries agreed to instruct their Foreign 
Ministers to speed up the process of turning LAFTA into a common mar- 
ket. Between 1970 and 1985, they agreed to institute a gradual elimination 
of tariff and other restrictions affecting trade and develop a common tariff 
towards non-member countries. They agreed to begin harmonizing eco- 
nomic policies and national legislation as required for integration; to pro- 
mote “sectoral agreements for industrial complementation, endeavoring to 
obtain the participation of the countries of relatively less economic develop- 
ment.’°* They agreed to enter into supporting action via subregional 
agreements.*® Not least, they agreed to afford special treatment to less- 
developed countries throughout the integration process.” 

The Presidents of countries members of CACM agreed to improve their 
customs union and create a monetary union, complete the needed infra- 
structure, promote the working out of common policy in the area of foreign 
trade, improve the common market in agriculture and pursue “a joint, coor- 
dinated industrial policy,” speed up the free movement of persons and capi- 
tal, harmonize legislation relating to integration, take certain steps in 
connection with preferential tariffs," and seek closer ties with neighboring 
countries. 

58. [bid., p. 63, point 2 (c) . 59. [bid., point 2 (d) . 6o. Ibid., p. 64, point 2 (d) . 


61. [bid., p. 65, point 3 (b). The text of the agreement of Central American Presidents 
may be found on pp. 64-65. 62. Ibid., p. 65, point 3 (c) . 
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All of the Latin American Presidents undertook to avoid new trade re- 
strictions affecting Latin American countries® and to establish preferences 
for Latin American nations while ensuring that “internal readjustments de- 
signed to rationalize the instruments of trade policy made necessary in order 
to carry out national development plans and to achieve the goals of integra- 
tion” are not hindered. They agreed to continue studies already begun of 
the possibility of extending LAFTA preferences to non-member trade and 
to look into the possibility of making “‘agreements of industrial complemen- 
tation in which all Latin American countries may participate” as well as 
temporary agreements between LAFTA and the Common Market.” A coor- 
dinating committee is envisaged to “‘ensure that Latin American integration 
will proceed as rapidly as possible, and, in due course, initiate negotiation 
of a general treaty or the protocols required to create the Latin American 
Common Market.”’® Finally, the Presidents agreed that all of the Latin 
American countries should see to the strengthening of the industrial sector 
within their respective countries.” 

All of the Presidents of OAS members agreed to work together to pro- 
vide the “financial and technical resources” to help solve balance of pay- 
ments problems, problems of adjustment, retraining problems arising in the 
interval before the common market should be achieved, and to increase the 
amount of available export credits. They agreed to cooperate to improve 
the available financing for the development of industry in connection with 
both national planning and economic integration. They agreed to work on 
preliminary studies relating to multinational industrial projects and to as- 
sist in their implementation. They committed themselves to work toward 
early completion of studies already under way concerning the “strengthen- 
ing of capital markets and the possible establishment of a Latin American 
stock market.’’ They undertook to assist the Central American and LAFTA 
countries in speeding up the process of economic integration. 

In Chapter II the American Presidents insisted that the necessary infra- 
structure for integration in the area of transportation and communications 
be got on with, foreseeing multinational projects and the establishment of 
clear priorities to get the job done. Special consideration is to be given the 
position of less-developed and landlocked countries. 

In the matter of international trade, the Presidents agreed in Chapter 
III on a multilateral approach to some nine matters, ranging from general 
international negotiations on tariff matters in the interest of opening up 
Latin American access to world markets (particularly in respect to primary 
products) to putting a projected inter-American export agency into opera- 
tion. Action plans in support of this chapter were to be submitted to the 

63. [bid., p. 65, point 4 (a) . 64. Ibid., point 4 (d) . 65. [bid., point 4 (f) . 

66. Ibid., point 4 (g) . It is further provided that countries not members of either group 
should have the right to be represented at these gatherings and be invited to attend 


meetings of the executive groups of LAFTA and the Common Market. 
67. Ibid., point 4 (h) . 68. Ibid., point 5, pp. 66-67. 
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next meeting of [A-ECOSOC, and the latter was charged with making an- 
nual progress reports on the implementation of the foregoing areas of 
agreement. 

In Chapter IV of the Action Program the Latin American Presidents un- 
dertook to improve “the formulation and execution of agricultural policies 
and to ensure the carrying out of plans, programs, and projects for pre- 
investment, agricultural development, agrarian reform, and _ land 
settlement. . . . They agreed to improve agricultural credit, introduce in- 
centive systems, otherwise promote productivity, find additional uses for 
agricultural products, promote agricultural exports, foster community 
development programs, and strengthen agricultural cooperatives.” 

‘The Presidents, in Chapter V, went into considerable detail on the im- 
provement of school systems, teacher-training programs, use of modern 
teaching techniques, improvement of rural schools and vocational educa- 
tion, school construction, and financing. They made recommendations for 
cooperative action in matters to be discussed later. Similarly, the Presidents 
explored measures to take fuller advantage of the potential contributions of 
science and technology to development. They also called for an expansion 
of work in several areas within the general jurisdiction of the Pan American 
Health Organization. 

Finally, in Chapter VI of the Action Program, the Latin American Presi- 
dents declared their intention to limit expenditure to actual security needs 
and international commitments in order to husband resources for economic 
development.” 

In view of the exceptional weight of the presidency in Latin America, 
the action of the Presidents was expected to instill national officials with new 
vigor and to give the peoples of the Americas new hope. The directives to 
various inter-American bodies provided guidelines for their future activity. 
It was anticipated that all this, together with President Johnson’s earlier as- 
surance that the United States was prepared to continue development aid 
past the earlier, 1970, end terminus, would lead to a quickening of the pace. 
A new equation had been worked out on the blackboard—namely that eco- 
nomic and social cooperation equals economic and social development 
equals economic integration. It might just catch the imagination sufficiently 
to bring about the results so badly needed. Indeed it was up to CIAP and 
IA-ECOSOC (which had sparked the Meeting of American Chiefs of State 
in the first place) to see that it did. 

The Fifth Annual Meetings of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council were held in June 1967 and proceeded to take the necessary steps to 
implement the presidential decisions, including those pertaining to eco- 
nomic integration. In this latter context, CIAP was directed to call a meet- 
ing at Rio de Janeiro in September in which the financial implications of 


69. I[bid., p. 71, point 1. 70. Ibid., pp. 71-72, points 2-9. 71. Ibid., p. 78. 
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integration would be discussed. Recommendations were made to the IDB 
and others concerning policy in connection with impending integration.” 


ACTIVITIES 


Nothing short of a monograph could do full justice to the manifold ac- 
tivities of the OAS in the economic and social areas. The discussion which 
follows, then, is of necessity selective. For topics not covered here, the reader 
will find information in the Annual Reports of the OAS Secretary General 
and the reports of the specialized organizations and other agencies of the 
hemisphere association. 


Infrastructure 


In an era of development and economic integration, cooperation in the 
fields of transport and communications is viewed—as the 1967 Meeting of 
American Presidents regarded it—as infrastructure. In a different sense, sta- 
tistics may also be regarded as infrastructure, since adequate and compara- 
ble statistics are essential to progress in virtually any direction. 


Transportation. The improvement of transportation has been of con- 
cern to the American nations since 1889, with resolutions passed at almost 
every conference dealing with one facet or another of the problem. Interest 
centered in the beginning on the improvement of maritime transport, ports 
and habors, and the navigability of rivers, although the First Conference 
also advocated the building of an intercontinental railway.”* As time went 
on, the Pan American Railway project became of less moment while interest 
in the construction of an Inter-American Highway developed; the two met, 
indeed, at the Fifth Conference in 1923, at which the Conference reorgan- 
ized the Pan American Railway Committee, called for action for the devel- 
opment of road traffic, and created an Inter-American Commercial Aviation 
Commission.” In the course of time, railroads were built and the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway was virtually completed.” Civil aviation was promoted to the 
point where, in the 1930’s, it was seriously suggested that Latin America 
might avoid much of the railroad age altogether. 

Prior to World War II, transportation facilities in Latin America were 

72.See the section on Integration included in the Action Plan of Vifia del Mar, 
reprinted as Appendix E. 


73. For the recommendations of the First Conference, see The International Confer- 
ences of American States, 1889-1928, ed. James Brown Scott (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1931) , pp. 11-13, 15-20, 45. 

74. See Resolution, Cooperation in the Improvement of Communications, of the Fifth 
Conference, ibid., pp. 274-77. 

75-In 1966, the Darien Gap, in Panama and Colombia, remained to be filled in with 
assistance of funds administered by the Pan American Union. (OAS, Secretary General, 
Annual Report, 1965-66 [OEA/Ser.D/I11.17; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 


n.d.J, p. 45.) 
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geared largely to the needs of relatively sparse populations and monocul- 

tural economies. A railroad map of Latin America as late as the 1950 
would indicate: that most of the lines ran to the ports from which exports | 
were shipped; in few instances were anything like nation-wide railroad net- 
works in existence. With postwar changes in production patterns as well as 
population growth, the gaps were filled in part by automobile roads and in 
part by air service. Even so, however, problems remained when it came to ef- 

forts to develop nation-wide markets (at least) for national production. 

Under these conditions it was to be expected that the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council should have been actively concerned with 
transportation problems throughout its existence, but even more particu- 
larly after the Alliance for Progress was agreed to. This concern has been 
manifested through working groups and resolutions of various Annual 
Meetings,"® support of the work of the Pan American Highway Congresses,” 
and in other ways.” 

Two matters have been of particular interest in the last few years, 
namely the use of international lakes and rivers and the improvement of 
ports. In the case of international lakes and rivers, the Second Special 
Inter-American Conference resolved in 1965 to ask the Secretary General to — 
give members technical assistance in connection with the improvement of 
navigation.” It also asked the OAS Council to convene a specialized confer- 
ence to consider the agricultural and industrial uses of international lakes 
and rivers as well as their commercial use, and to conclude a convention on 
the subject. 

The improvement of port operations is the principal business of the Per- 
manent Technical Committee on Ports, created by Resolution XV of the 
first Inter-American Port and Harbor Conference in 1956" and attached to 
the Economic and Social Council by decision of the OAS Council on April 
3, 1957. Seven experts comprise the Committee, which operates through a se- 
ries of subcommittees concerned with such matters as port requirements, 
port development and the handling of cargo, and the prevention of cargo 
losses. The Permanent Technical Committee on Ports is the body chiefly re- 


76. As, for example, Resolution B-4 of the First Annual ministerial-level Meeting in 
1962. See Final Report (OEA/Ser.H/X.3; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1962), 
p- 45. See also Resolutions B-5 (Seminar for Experts in Transportation Planning and 
Programming) and B-6 (Study of Air Transport Problems of Latin America) . 

77. See ibid., Resolutions B-7 and B-8, pp. 49-53. 

78. See also Organization of American States, Secretary General, Annual Report ... 
Fiscal Year 1964-1965 (OEA/Ser.D/III.16; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, n.d.), 
PP-/5051- ' 

79- Special Inter-American Conference (Second) , Final Act, p. 26 (Resolution XI) . 

80. Resolution X, ibid., p. 25. . 

81. The Port and Harbor Conference was convoked by Resolution 24/54 of the Fourth | 
Extraordinary Session of IA-ECOSOC. See Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 
Permanent Technical Committee on Ports (Third Meeting) , Proceedings (ES-CTPP-Doc. | 
10; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1961) , pp. 172-77. 
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sponsible for implementing the decisions of the Port and Harbor Confer- 
ences.” Among its varied activities in recent years has been the co-sponsorship 
of a practical training program for port personnel called “Puertos 
Amigos.’’* 


Communications. In the communications area, postal and cable commu- 
nications received the attention of the First Conference. Wireless communi- 
cations entered the picture in the 1920’s.“* The First Annual ministerial- 
level Meeting of ECOSOC established an Inter-American Telecommuni- 
cations Commission (CITEL) comprising technical representatives of all of 
the American republics for the general purpose of serving “as a center of 
consultation and cooperation for the member states, for the purpose of pro- 
moting and facilitating the orderly development of telecommunications in 
the American hemisphere.” In the course of its work, CITEL may convene 
conferences, promote exchange of information, coordinate projects, engage 
in research and special studies, undertake technical training, render advice 
to the governments, and assist the governments as required in connection 
with the conclusion of agreements in the communications field.*° Author- 


82. For the Rules of Procedure governing the Committee, see ibid., pp. 180-81. 

83. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, p. 46. 

84. See the Fifth Conference Resolution, Cooperation in the Improvement of Communi- 
cation, in The International Conferences of American States, 1889-1928, p. 278, and the 
Sixth Conference’s Resolution on Ratification of Electrical Communications Conven- 
tions, ibid., pp. 382-83. 

85. Statutes of the Commission, Art. 1. The text of the Statutes is to be found in the 
Appendix to Resolution B-g of the First Annual Meeting of IA-ECOSOC at Ministerial 
Level, Final Report, pp. 55-62. 

86. According to Art. 5 of its Statutes, CITEL has the following functions: 

a. To promote the development of telecommunications by the holding of confer- 
ences and other meetings whose objective is to further the coordination of the efforts 
being made in this matter... . 

b. To exchange information with international telecommunications agencies and, 
in agreement with the member states, to strive for coordination of studies, projects, 
and activities in the field of international telecommunications in the region of the 
Americas carried out by any member state or international agency. 

c. To request, when the Commission considers it advisable, and in agreement with 
the governments concerned, the cooperation of public and private institutions 
interested in contributing to the development of technical and specialized instruc- 
tion, and also of telecommunications systems in the member states or in the 
inter-American area. 

d. To advise any member state that so requests in the formulation of administra- 
tive provisions and other measures that will facilitate inter-American cooperation in 
the development of modern systems of telecommunications. 

e. To establish on its own behalf and on that of the Organization of American 
States such liaison as it considers appropriate with the organizations that are directly 
or indirectly concerned with international telecommunications, particularly with the 
International Telecommunications Union. 

f.To prepare the necessary technical studies that will enable the members, 
through the Organization of American States, to negotiate such multilateral agree- 
ments as they deem advisable. 

g.To study and comment on the program and budget for Inter-American 
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ized to establish such working groups or committees as it may wish, the 
Commission is entitled to make technical recommendations to the govern- 
ments and to inter-American agencies. It is also empowered to undertake 
any activities entrusted to it by the Inter-American Conference or IA- 
ECOSOC.” 

Although the various agencies dealing with transport and communica- 
tions had been active within their respective orbits, the 1967 Meeting of 
American Presidents, after issuing a clarion call for “vigorous and sustained 
effort to complete and modernize the physical infrastructure of the region,” 
added: 


It is necessary to build a land transport network and improve all types of 
transport systems to facilitate the movement of persons and goods 
throughout the hemisphere; to establish an adequate and efficient tele- 
communications system and interconnected power systems; and jointly 
to develop international watersheds, frontier regions and economic areas 
that include the territory of two or more countries. In Latin America 
there are in existence projects in all these fields, at different stages of 
preparation and implementation, but in many cases the completion of 
prior studies, financial resources, or merely the coordination of efforts 
and the decision to bring them to fruition are lacking. 


The Presidents asked for completion of the studies and agreements neces- 
sary “to accelerate the construction of an inter-American telecommuni- 
cations network,” for completion of the Pan American Highway and other 
major international routes in South America, for studies for the development 
of international watersheds, and for the identification of transportation 
and communications projects likely to contribute to economic integra- 
tion. At its Fifth Annual Meeting at Ministerial Level, IA-ECOSOC 
picked up the matter of the communications network and recommended to 
the Telecommunications Commission and the Inter-American Development 
Bank that the necessary studies be speeded up. 


Statistics. Inter-American efforts to improve the statistical basis of Amer- 
ican economic and social activity go back to the Fifth and Sixth Conferences 
in 1923 and 1928, respectively.* The Eighth American Scientific Congress in 
May 1940 organized a Section on Statistics and took preliminary steps to 


Telecommunications Commission that the General Secretariat of the Organization of. 
American States shall prepare... . 

87. Ibid., Arts. 7-9. 88. Meeting of American Chiefs of State, pp. 67-68. 

89. Inter-American Economic and Social Council, Annual Meetings (Fifth), Final 
Report (Provisional Version) (CIES/1306 [English] Add. 3, June 24, 1967; OEA/Ser. 
H/X.11; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1967), p. 9 (Resolution 5-M/67) . 

go.See the programs of the two Conferences, in The International Conferences of 
American States, pp. 211, 298. 
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bring the Inter-American Statistical Institute (IASI) into being early in 
1941." 

IASI has a special relationship to the OAS under which it undertakes 
much of the statistical work done in connection with OAS committees and 
statistical conferences. It also cooperates with public and private statistical 
agencies, promotes statistical standards, and supplies information. One of its 
principal activities is to assist governments to improve their statistical 
services. 

IASI has sent direct technical assistance missions to a number of coun- 
tries at their request, to help them in dealing with such problems as 
censuses and the organization of national statistical services. It has also 
cooperated extensively in training programs designed to help raise the level 
of statistical sophistication in the Latin American countries. Among the most 
important of these has been the Inter-American Training Center for Eco- 
nomic and Financial Statistics (CIENES), inaugurated in Santiago, Chile, 
in 1953 in cooperation with the OAS, the Chilean government, and the 
University of Chile as part of the OAS Technical Cooperation Program. As 
of 1965-66 approximately a hundred persons were trained at CIENES an- 
nually in courses in statistical techniques, economic and social statistics, and 
mathematical statistics.” Other courses in statistics have been offered else- 
where from time to time with the cooperation of IASI. In addition, IASI has 
worked with the Committee on the Improvement of National Statistics 
(COINS) on an Inter-American Program of Basic Statistics (PIEB)* as 
well as on the censuses of 1950 and 1960. 

Together with the Department of Statistics of the General Secretariat 
and the appropriate divisions of the Pan American Health Organization,” 
IASI has made consistent efforts to improve the statistical base for national 
and international activity in the economic and social realms. That the task 
remains incomplete, however, is testified to by resolutions of both the Third 


g1. Pan American Union, Director General, Summary of the Annual Report . . . for the 
Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1946 (Washington, D.C., 1946), p. 54. For IASI’s organization 
and relationship to the General Secretariat, see chap. ix, supra. 

92. For activities in 1965-66, see OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, p. 56. 

93. [bid., p. 55. 

94. ‘Statistical services buttress the whole medicosocial organization of a country and 
have a place in all its activities; accordingly, and in conformity with the decision of the 
Member Governments, the Organization has given statistical services due importance in 
the last four years. Consultants stationed in all the Zones and in certain countries have 
assisted in organizing statistical departments and in analyzing data that enable programs 
to be improved and extended. Statistics are a means, an essential tool in preventive and 
curative activities. Programs for the preparation or training of personnel in various 
branches of this discipline have been expanded... .” (Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 
Quadrennial Report of the Director, 1958-1961 [Official Document No. 43; Washington, 
D.C., 1962], p. 14.) See also Sanitary Bureau, Director, Report, 1964 (Official Document 
No. 63; Washington, D.C., 1965), pp. 52, 78-80, and OAS, Secretary General, Annual Re- 
port, 1965-66, p. 125. 
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and Fourth Annual Meetings of IA-ECOSOC.” Indeed the Fourth Meeting 
(1966) , in Resolution 8-M/66, convinced of the necessity for improvement, 
called the attention of the governments to the urgent need for reliable data, 
pointed out that 


it is important for the governments of the member states, CIAP, financ- 
ing agencies, and others engaged in statistical work to join forces in si- 
multaneously carrying out a program for immediate action to produce 
and improve the statistics most urgently required, and a long-range pro- 
gram to eliminate the factors hindering statistical work and to improve 
the national statistical systems, 


and instructed CIAP to get such a cooperative program under way. A Com- 
mittee on Statistics representing the various statistical agencies was envis- 
aged, as was utilization of the CIENES and PIEB programs mentioned 
above. The OAS was asked, in cooperation with IASI and other organiza- 
tions, to step up direct technical assistance in statistical matters, and inten- 
sify and expand the PIEB and CIENES activities.” 


Manpower Tra m ing 


Cooperation to assist the governments to develop the trained manpower 
to do the jobs that needed doing antedate the Alliance for Progress by a 
good deal. With the definition and raising of goals in connection with the 
Alliance, however, the felt needs increased. A variety of approaches have 
been used to help provide the required personnel. One approach has been 
to urge the governments to improve national facilities for technical and vo- 
cational education—discussed in a later section. Other important ap- 
proaches, however, have included the establishment of a number of training 
centers designed to upgrade skills (OAS Technical Cooperation Program, 
Special Training Program, and other programs) and the institution of fel- 
lowship programs to permit students to study in more technically advanced 
countries. The OAS Fellowship Program was complemented in due course 
by a Professorship Program intended to assist the several countries to im- 
prove the offerings of their institutions of higher learning. 


The OAS Technical Cooperation Program. This Program was instituted 
in 1950 by IA-ECOSOC. Involving the cooperation of most, if not all, of the 
specialized organizations, the Program was intended to provide technical 
training at a high level for qualified persons from all of the American re- 
publics at centers affiliated with universities or other institutions through- 
out the hemisphere. Persons trained at these centers were expected to return 
home and to pass on what they had learned to others in similar or compara- 


g5-See Inter-American Economic and Social Council, Annual Meeting ... at the 
Ministerial Level (Third) , Final Report (OEA/Ser.H/XII1.9; Washington, D.C.: Pan Amer- 
ican Union, 1964) , p. 41, and (Fourth) , Final Report, pp. 19-21. 96. Ibid. 
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ble positions. The centers were expected to deal and have dealt, with a wide 
range of training, from agriculture to steel manufacturing and beyond. 
Some have operated on a short-run basis while some, like CIENES, have 
been going for a good many years. All are now expected to contribute in 
some way to the achievement of the goals of the Alliance for Progress.*’ Over 
the years the list of projects has expanded, as have the voluntary contribu- 
tions from which this activity has always been financed.** 

As of 1965-66, thirteen projects, in which 1,240 persons were trained, 
were in operation. ‘Table 12 gives an over-all view of the projects in opera- 
tion, 1965-67, as well as of the amount budgeted to carry them out. 

The Program is administered by an Executive Director who is also the 
Director of the Department of Technical Cooperation of the Pan American 
Union, in cooperation with the participating agencies and subject to the 
overriding responsibility of the Secretary General of the OAS and IA- 
ECOSOC.” The budget for the program is covered by the Special Develop- 
ment Assistance Fund administered by IA-ECOSOC. Priorities and 
allocations for the Program are also determined by the ministerial-level 
ECOSOC Meeting which, in 1967, envisaged new efforts “to coordinate and 
integrate the training activities of the projects of the Program with those of 
technical assistance and advice to the governments.’ 


Special Training Program. In 1962 the OAS began to make efforts to tap 
the resources of non-American countries for the purpose of training high- 
level professionals. Now called the Special ‘Training Program, a part of the 
expense is met by the Special Development Assistance Fund while the bulk 
of the costs is defrayed by the cooperating governments. ‘The program in- 
cludes training operations carried out in both European countries and in 
the Western Hemisphere. Cooperating governments as of 1965-66 included 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, the Netherlands, Israel, 
Italy, Norway, Spain, Sweden, and the United Kingdom." 


Other Training Projects. The Pan American Health Organization 
(PAHO), the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences (IAIAS) , 


97- For a recent official statement of purpose, see OAS, Secretary General, Annual Re- 
port, 1965-1966, p. 59. 

g8.See Annual Reports of the OAS Secretary General, Pan American Union, 
Department of Public Information, Toward Better Living Through Technical Coopera- 
tion (Washington, D.C., 1960), and Inter-American Conference (Eleventh), Doc. 13, 
Technical Cooperation in Latin American (OEA/Ser.E/XI1.1; Washington, D.C.: Pan Amer- 
ican Union, 1959) . 

g9.See IA-ECOSOC, Annual Meeting at Ministerial Level (First), Resolution D-5, 
Bases for the Program of Technical Cooperation of the Organization of American States, 
in Final Report, pp. 117-24. 

100. [A-ECOSOC, Annual Meetings (Fifth) , Final Report, pp. 26-27 (Resolution 13- 
M/67, Policy of the Program of Technical Cooperation of the OAS. 

101. For a brief summary of this program, see OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 
1965-66, p. 67. 
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and IASI have all engaged in training activities outside the scope of the 
Technical Cooperation Program as well as in cooperation with it, and as in- 
dicated in Chapter X, IDB also has an extensive training program. 

PAHO has provided short training courses in a number of different 
fields, as in use of isotopes, nursing, and midwifery. It has aided in the estab- 
lishment of an International Center for Training in Epidemiology and 
Research on Dentistry and established a training center for teachers and re- 
search people within the Microbiology Institute of the University of Brazil. 
‘Two other centers have been set up in Medellin, Colombia, and Monterrey, 
Mexico.*? 

The chief function of IAIAS has been to provide advanced training in 
the agricultural sciences, and the program of its Graduate School at Tur- 
rialba has been geared to that end. 


OAS Fellowship Program. In 1957 the Inter-American Committee of 
Presidential Representatives recommended the institution of an OAS fel- 
lowship program. The suggestion was followed up in Resolution IV of the 
Economic Conference of 1957 and the OAS Council established the Program 
in November of the same year, effective July 1958. By June 30, 1967, 4,021 
students had benefited from the program over varying periods of time;*” 
they came from all of the member countries and were studying in a wide va- 
riety of disciplines. Approximately 600 fellowships were awarded each year, 
at an approximate annual cost of $1.5 million. The program is administered 
by the Department of Technical Cooperation of the General Secretariat, 
and is financed through the Pan American Union budget. 


PAHO Fellowship Program. PAHO maintains a fellowship program 
that rivals that of the rest of the OAS. In 1965, for example, 830 fellowships 
were awarded for an average of five months per grant; a number of these, 
obviously, were to support attendance at various short courses, a substantial 
number of which were sponsored by PAHO.* 


Other Fellowships. Fellowships are also provided in connection with the 
Technical Cooperation Program and the Special Training Program and 
financed at least in part from the Special Development Assistance Fund. 


The OAS Professorship Program. This program, like the OAS Fellow- 
ship Program, stems from a 1957 recommendation of the Committee of Pres- 
idential Representatives, backed by Resolution IV of the 1957 Economic 
Conference. Renamed the University Development Program in 1966, it, too, 
is administered under the Department of Technical Cooperation of the Pan 
American Union and financed within the regular Pan American Union 


102. Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Director, Report, 1964, p. xix, and OAS, Secretary 
General, Annual Report, 1965-66, pp. 126-27. 103. [bid., 1966-67, p. 61. 

104. See Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Director, Annual Report, 1965 (Washington, 
D.C., 1966) , p. 95. For detailed information about the program, see ibid., pp. 95-101. 
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budget. The main objective has been officially stated to be “to strengthen in- 
stitutions of higher education in the member states in order to train the spe- 
cialized personnel required for economic and social development of the 
hemisphere.”*”” The number of professorships (new and renewed) each 
year appears to average about ten. The modest size of the program suggests 
that this is an ancillary, rather than a major, device for contributing to the 
upgrading of instruction in the member countries. 


Direct Technical Assistance 


Although the Pan American Union had been engaged in direct technical 
assistance on a modest scale prior to 1957, the program was markedly 
stepped up and formalized as a result of recommendations of the Inter- 
American Committee of Presidential Representatives and the Economic Con- 
ference of that year. The OAS Council approved a budget of $80,000 for 
technical assistance in 1958-59 and on April 22, 1959, issued General Stand- 
ards for the Provision of Direct Technical Assistance Services by the General 
Secretariat. 

In 1958-59 direct technical assistance was made available to eleven Latin 
American countries in the areas of physics, housing, regional planning, 
rural electrification, animal pathology, library science, folklore, social work, 
agricultural cooperatives, chemical engineering, housing, hospital adminis- 
tration, and reconstruction of devastated areas.” By June 30, 1965, 266 re- 
quests for assistance had been submitted, and the Pan American Union had 
dispatched 163 missions; by the end of the following year the totals were 348 
applications received and 242 missions expedited. 

Personnel for the technical assistance missions is recruited both from the 
Pan American Union and under contract. The missions generally last no 
longer than three months. Applications are submitted by the governments 
through their representatives on the OAS Council and are met to the extent 
possible. 

A closely related program, stemming from a 1961 agreement between the 
United States and the OAS, is the Program of Technical Assistance for De- 
velopment, now financed by the Special Development Assistance Fund. This 
program emphasizes assistance for planning, but other requests have also 
been met." 


PAHO Direct Technical Assistance. The provision of advisory services 
to national and local authorities “on problems relating to the organization 


105. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 77. 

106. The Standards had been drafted originally by the Secretariat and modified by 
IA-ECOSOC before the Council approved them. (Organization of American States, 
Secretary General, The Organization of American States, 1954-1959 [OEA/Ser.D/IV.2; 
Washington, D.C., 1959], pp. 25-26, 120.) 107. Ibid., p. 121. 

108. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, pp. 77-78; Annual Report, 
1965-66, pp. 64-65. 109. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, p. 64. 
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and administration of health services, the formulation of general and spe- 
cific programs, in-service training of personnel, and the revision of health 
legislation” is an important part of PAHO’s work.” PAHO sends consult- 
ants to visit medical schools, organizes seminars on a wide variety of topics, 
renders advisory services to schools of public health, provides textbooks and 
visual aids and sometimes equipment for medical schools, has lent assistance 
in respect to the teaching of the “proper use of radioisotopes for diagnostic, 
therapeutic, and research purposes,’ has sent nursing instructors and con- 
sultants to help improve national nursing programs, and has embarked 
upon a number of other programs which come within the area of technical 
assistance.’” 


Technical Assistance—Other Agencies. Both IDB and the OAS Panel of 
Experts have offered technical assistance, direct or indirect, in connection 
with the elaboration of national plans for economic and social development 
or specific loan applications. Technical assistance is also rendered to some ex- 
tent by specialized organizations other than PAHO. IAIAS, for example, has 
undertaken consultant and extension activity.1* 


Integrated Projects 


Given a willingness of OECD countries to support projects combining 
“technical advisory services, technical assistance, and personnel training,” 
the General Secretariat in 1965-66 listed some twenty projects which these 
countries might be willing and able to support. Seventeen of the twenty ap- 
peared worthy of serious consideration and bilateral negotiations between 
donor and recipient countries were undertaken.™ It appeared certain that 
further projects of a similar nature would be presented for extra-Continental 
financing. 


Planning and Public Administration 


Planning and Programming. While individual countries had under- 
taken programming arrangements in connection with the Inter-American 
Development Commission and the national development commissions and 
ministries of economy which were active during and immediately after 
World War II, no consistent patterns had been established and a number of 
countries were lagging in this respect. The Tenth Conference (1954) there- 


110. PASB, Quadrennial Report of the Director, 1958-1961, p. 6. 

111. PASB, Director, Report, 1964, p. xix. 

112. Its work is so extensive as to defy rapid summary, although summaries do appear 
in the Annual Reports of the OAS Secretary General. For more detailed information, see 
the Annual Reports of the Director of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 

113. See Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, Informe técnico, 1966 (San 
José, Costa Rica, 1966) , pp. 32-34. 

114. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, p. 59. See also ““The OAS in 
Action,” Américas, XIX, No. 1 (Jan. 1967) , 45. 
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fore in Resolution LXXII suggested that the member countries establish 
programming agencies for development purposes.*” Planning remained in- 
adequate, however, when the Alliance came into being.*”° 

The Charter of Punta del Este, of course, called for national develop- 
ment programming on an intensive scale. It also called upon the OAS Sec- 
retary General 


to establish task forces to undertake investigations and studies and, draw- 
ing on the experience of the member states, to prepare reports and adopt 
conclusions of a general nature for Latin America in the fields of educa- 
tion, land reform and agricultural development, and public health that 
may serve as a basis for the member states in preparing their national de- 
velopment programs."** 


While national programming improved after 1961, further improvement 
was still required. The Third ministerial-level Meeting of IA-ECOSOC 
(1964) recommended that the Chairman of CIAP call national planning 
chiefs together to discuss methods and information required.** Pursuant to 
this recommendation, the designated planning officials met in Washington 
April 5-8, 1965, and agreed on a number of important points.” The utility 
of this kind of meeting having been demonstrated, the Fourth Annual Meet- 
ing of IA-ECOSOC (1966) recommended that CIAP convene periodic 
meetings of national planning office representatives to exchange views and 
coordinate the submission of information for the annual ECOSOC review. 
The Ministers also asked CIAP, together with the secretariat and the Panel 
of Experts, to develop planning guidelines.*t The OAS/IDB/ECLA Com- 
mittee on Coordination, CIAP, the Panel of Experts, ECLA, IDB, the Latin 
American Planning Institute (ILPES) and other planning agencies were 
asked to develop a coordinated program of technical assistance for develop- 
ment planning.” 


115. Inter-American Conference (Tenth), Final Act (Conferences and Organizations 
Series No. 33; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1954) , p. 74- 

116. In connection with his 1961 trip around Latin America just before the Conference 
of Punta del Este, Adlai Stevenson had noted that Colombia, Chile, Brazil, and possibly 
Venezuela were considerably ahead of the other countries in this respect. (“Problems 
Facing the Alliance for Progress in the Americas,” Department of State Bulletin, XLV 
[July 24, 1961], 142.) ECLA, too, was more than aware of the inadequacies in this respect. 
“There were few countries in which real development plans had been formulated and put 
into operation. . . .” (Annual Report to the Economic and Social Council covering the 
period 30 March 1960 to 15 May 1961 [E/CN.12/573 provisional], p. 88.) 

117. IA-ECOSOG, Alliance for Progress, Charter of Punta del Este, Title II, chap. i, 
pars. 1 and 2, and chap. ii, par. 1 and Appendix. 

118. Jbid., Resolution A-4 (Task Forces for Programming) , p. 34. 

119. IA-ECOSOG, Annual Meeting . . . at Ministerial Level (Third) , op. cit., pp. 10-11 
(Resolution 2-M/64) . 

120. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 37. 

121. [A-ECOSOC, Annual Meetings (Fourth) , op. cit., p. 18 (Resolution 7-M/66) . 

122. [bid., p. 17 (Resolution 6-M/66) . 
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With the foregoing steps, a new attack on the problems of planning had 
been launched with a view to eliminating some of the bottlenecks which in 
the first few years of the Alliance had impeded the attainment of its goals. 


Planning in the Health Area. The expansion of health programs in re- 
cent years has brought with it—as it has in other areas—an increased need 
for planning. Various governments had requested help from PAHO on this 
well before the Alliance, with its new health goals, came into being.” 
PAHO responded in a number of different ways in connection with such 
matters as integrated health services, health statistics, environmental sanita- 
tion, maternal and child health, and dentistry. With the recognition of the 
importance of health in connection with development, first in the Act of Bo- 
gota and then in the Charter of Punta del Este, PAHO planning activities 
were stepped up materially. As the Director of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau pointed out in his Quadrennial Report for the period ending in 
1961, each country needed to prepare a ten-year health plan forthwith and, 
as indicated in the Charter of Punta del Este, to establish planning units in 
Health Ministries. Since, however, there were not enough health experts to 
staff the planning units, PAHO began a course in 1962 which was expected 
to train a hundred such experts in each of the following five years. PAHO 
also set up a Planning Office at headquarters.”* 

In 1963 a Task Force on Health convened at ministerial level in Wash- 
ington to consider the problems to be encountered in reaching the Charter 
of Punta del Este health goals, the priorities which each country should as- 
sign, and measures to be taken to reach the goals. The recommendations of 
that Force have subsequently served as a guide to PAHO regional activi- 
ties.“° Advance planning was a key element, and in 1964 PAHO moved 
from the preplanning stages to problems of implementation.’”° 

By the end of 1964 one or more senior health officials from every PAHO 
member except Haiti and Trinidad and Tobago had participated in an in- 
ternational planning course.” By the end of the year a majority of the 
Health Ministries had established training units, and in February 1965, the 
planning experts met to analyze progress to date and plan for the 
futiire. = 

During 1965-66 PAHO and the Pan American Union jointly recom- 
mended “integral planning of the health sector with broad participation by 
the public and private agencies responsible for health and social security.” 


123. See OAS, Secretary General, The Organization of American States, 1954-1959, pp. 

204-7. 
eee Pp. 5-6, 21. See also the summary of the Director’s report to the Directing Council 

on the Punta del Este Conference in “Informacion general; Organizacién Panamericana de 
la Salud,” Boletin de la Oficina Sanitaria Panamericana, LI (1961) , 572-73. 

125. Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Director, Report, 1964, pp. 1x-x. 

126. [bid., pp. 93-96. 127. Ibid., p. 93. 

128. Ibid., p. 45, and OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 140. 
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PAHO and IDB formed a consultative committee to advise on planning of 
hospitals and other facilities required for medical care.” 


Public Administration. Title II of the Charter of Punta del Este had 
recognized the importance of improving administrative practices if the goals 
of the Alliance were to be reached, indicating in Chapter IJ.1 and in the Ap- 
pendix to that Title that the machinery of public administration was to be 
strengthened. Early in 1962 the General Secretariat set up a Special Com- 
mittee on Public Administration which met in May to analyze the problem 
on the basis of working documents prepared for the Secretariat by the Grad- 
uate School of Public and International Affairs of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. The study of the several countries was begun.” By 1964, however, 
inadequacies were still glaringly apparent. According to the rapporteur of 
the General Committee of the Third Annual Meeting of IA-ECOSOC at 
Ministerial Level: 


Efforts to carry out Latin American planning have revealed the inade- 
quacy of present public administration systems. . . . It has been noted 
that among the many problems analyzed, those which occur most fre- 
quently in the planning process are caused by defects in administrative 
structure, scarcity of trained personnel and defective administration of 
the financial resources placed at the disposal of government agencies.*** 


Following this meeting, direct technical assistance in connection with public 
administration was stepped up, and, as noted above, an Inter-American 
Center for Public Administration was instituted in 1965 in Buenos Aires 
under the Technical Cooperation Program.’ Seminars and studies of ad- 
ministrative problems complete the general program in public administra- 
tion. 


Health Administration. As the Director of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau pointed out in 1964, “Health planning has also brought out the 
need for better organization and administration of the services for the pre- 
vention and cure of diseases, where they exist, and for the establishment of 
essential minimum services, where they are lacking.” In an effort to imple- 
ment a policy that sees prevention and cure as things to be integrated, the 
Sanitary Bureau has not hesitated to make recommendations in this sense to 
the governments.*** PAHO in 1964 sent advisers to four of its subregional 
zones to work with Health Ministries to improve both administrative struc- 
tures and procedures,’ and thus continued earlier programs of advice to 


129. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, pp. 125-26. 

130. Organization of American States, Secretary General, Annual Report ... 1962 
(OEA/Ser.D/III.14; Washington, D.C., 1963?) , pp. 46-47. 

131. IA-ECOSOC, Annual Meeting (Third) , op. cit., p. 49. 

132. See OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 52. 

133. Report, 1964, p. xi. 134. Ibid., p. xii. 135. [bid., p. 56. 
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Health Ministries on the organization of their activities and the establish- 
ment of new services.® PAHO has assisted in the organization of local, as 
well as national health services.**’ It has assisted in the organization of nurs- 
ing services, veterinary public health services, personnel administration, and 
a number of other matters; among other things, it has held seminars on the 
organization and administration of public health services.1* 


Suggested Improvements in Planning and Public Administration. The 
Action Plan of Vina del Mar, adopted by the Fifth Annual Meeting of IA- 
ECOSOC at Ministerial Level in June 1967, recommends that both medium 
and long-range plans be kept abreast of goals and developments. In addi- 
tion, the Ministers agreed to encourage integration of improved operations 
planning with the budget-making process, to give more attention to follow- 
up, to improve faulty communications between public and private sectors of 
the economies, and to establish civil service standards in countries lacking 
them and create “organization and methods” sections within existing civil 
services.** 


Promotion of Industrialization 


In 1961 the U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America considered 
that Latin American industrialization had three weaknesses: (1) it had 
been directed entirely toward the domestic market; (2) it lacked over-all 
planning; and (3) it had failed to correct the vulnerability of Latin Ameri- 
can countries to changing terms of international trade.“° The Alliance for 
Progress was designed to correct all three, while the CACM and LAFTA 
movements were directed particularly at an expansion of domestic market. 

Industrialization is a major objective of the Alliance for Progress. As 
stated in Title I.4 of the Charter of Punta del Este, the goal is: 


To accelerate the process of rational industrialization so as to in- 
crease the productivity of the economy as a whole, taking full advantage 
of the talents and energies of both the private and public sectors, utiliz- 
ing the natural resources of the country and providing productive and 
remunerative employment for unemployed or part-time workers. Within 
this process of industrialization, special attention should be given to the 
establishment and development of capital-goods industries.“ 


136. Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Director, Quadrennial Report, pp. 11, 24, 25. 

137. Ibid., p. 11. See also p. 24. 

138. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, pp. 138-39, and Annual Report, 
1965-66, p. 125. 

139. [A-ECOSOC, Annual Meetings (Fifth) , Final Report (CIES/1306 [English] Add. 
2),p.9. 
) as ECLA, Economic Development, Planning, and International Co-operation (E/ 
CN.12/582 Rev. 1; April 1, 1961), p. 14. 

141. IA-ECOSOG, Alliance for Progress, p. 10. 
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Industrialization has consequently been an objective of planning and ad- 
ministration. It has been an important factor in attempts to increase gross 
national product to meet Alliance goals. It has been the object of policy on 
infrastructure, financial policy, labor policy, and a number of other policies. 
It has been the subject of a great deal of research. In short, industrialization 
has been considered to have a vital role to play in economic and social de- 
velopment and has therefore received the attention of the General Secretar- 
iat, IA-ECOSOC, IDB, and other lending agencies, both national and 
international. National and international efforts have been made to increase 
the flow of public and private capital into industry. 

The results, as reported to IA-ECOSOC in 1967, have been somewhat 
disappointing. Growth in manufacturing was increasing slowly, and not to 
an extent compatible with rapid economic development. Except for Mexico, 
the rate of growth since 1960 had been relatively low. This had been true of 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay, for example, while the rate of in- 
dustrial growth in Colombia and Peru had been slightly higher. In some 
cases, as in Brazil and Chile, production in the industrial area had been sig- 
nificantly lower than the rate of increase in all sectors. Only in Mexico and 
a number of countries in the beginning stages of industrialization was the 
rate of industrial development found to be satisfactory.“* The contributing 
factors were seen to be (1) the fact that the more highly industrialized 
countries had exhausted the easy possibilities for substituting domestic 
products for imports; (2) the high costs of most industries; (3) the small 
size of national and international markets; (4) the impact of inflation; (5) 
difficulty of obtaining capital goods and raw materials for industrial expan- 
sion; and (6) lack of trained personnel for the establishment of new in- 
dustries.** Not least of the problems posed by this situation has been the 
inability of the slowly growing industries to absorb the increase in the eco- 
nomically active population; the result, unemployment.* 

A Secretariat report to the twelfth meeting of CIAP noted the same 
trends, and emphasized the low rate of industrial growth in the more highly 
industrialized countries in contrast with the higher rate of growth in rela- 
tively unindustrialized countries. Pointing out that Argentina, Brazil, and 
Mexico produce approximately 74 per cent of Latin America’s industrial 
output, it called attention to the fact that both Argentina and Brazil were in 
serious difficulties while Mexico had been able to maintain a satisfactory 
growth rate. It found the expanding markets being created by LAFTA and 
CACM to be encouraging factors in the general picture.** Pointing to the 


142. IA-ECOSOC, Annual Meetings (Fifth) , Doc. CIES 1138, Evolucién reciente de la 
economia de América latina; documento preparado por la secretaria (OEA/Ser.H/X.11; 
May 12, 1967), p. 4. 

143. Ibid., pp. 4-5. 144. Ibid., p. 5. 

145. Inter-American Committee on the Alliance for Progress (Twelfth Meeting) , Doc. 
CIAP/130 Add., Addendum al proyecto de informe de Comité Interamericano de la 
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need for long-term industrial loans and the mobilization of popular savings, 
it also noted that industry had received (1961-65 inclusive) between 9.8 
and 14.7 per cent per year of all loans made by the major official lending 
agencies for development purposes.**° 

The OAS General Secretariat has undertaken some very useful studies in 
connection with industrialization; not least important are studies of funda- 
mental problems’ and of tax incentives for industrial development™* pre- 
pared for the Fifth Annual Meetings of IA-ECOSOC. That ministerial-level 
Meeting, in the light of the information before it, determined in the Action 
Plan of Vina del Mar to improve the planning and strategy of industrial 
development in order to speed up the process and prepare it for the projected 
economic integration, as well as to improve its competitive position in for- 
eign trade; to improve industrial credit with the help of foreign loans; to 
strengthen the statistical base of industrial development; and to strengthen 
national arrangements for stimulating new industry and making old indus- 
tries more efficient. The importance of maximizing industrial production 
was overlooked by no one. 


Agriculture 


Inter-American activities pertaining to agriculture may be divided into 
two phases. The first was directed to the improvement and diversification of 
agricultural production and an increase in trade in agricultural goods. The 
second also had diversification as an aim, but in relating agriculture to gen- 
eral economic and social development, was a good deal broader in scope. 


Pre-World War II Conferences. Although the Fifth Conference (1923) 
had on its agenda, “Cooperation in the study of agricultural statistics; Co- 
operation in the elimination of diseases of cattle; Organized effort for in- 
terchange of useful plants and seeds,” the Sixth Conference is generally 
regarded as the beginning of inter-American cooperation in the field of agri- 
culture.” That Conference called for the holding of an Inter-American 
Conference on Plant and Animal Sanitary Control to consider plant and an- 
imal diseases and what should be done about them, as well as to discuss the 
creation of an Inter-American Board of Agricultural Defense.” The First 


Alianza para el Progreso (CIAP) al Consejo Interamericano Econémico y Social (CIES) 
(OEA/Ser.H/XIV, May 19, 1967), p. 9. 146. Ibid., p. 10. 

147. [A-ECOSOC, Annual Meetings (Fifth) , Doc. CIES/1138 Add. 2, Industrializacién 
en América latina: algunos problemas fundamentales (OEA/Ser.H/X.11, May 31, 1967) . 

148. Ibid., Doc. CIES/1138 Add. 3, Tax Incentives for Industrial Development in Latin 
America (OEA/Ser.H/X.11, May 23, 1967) . 

149. IA-ECOSOG, Annual Meetings (Fifth) , Final Report, Doc. 1306 Add. 2, p. 12. 

150.See International Conferences of American States, 1889-1928, p. 211, and Pan 
American Union, The Organization of American States, What It is and How it Works 
(Washington, D.C., 1959) , p. 39. 
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Inter-American Conference on Agriculture followed in 1930. In 1936 the 
Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace called for the draft- 
ing of a convention creating a Pan American Institute of Vegetable and An- 
imal Sanitation.*” Other conferences passed resolutions relating to conserva- 
tion and calling for the establishment of an Inter-American Institute of 
Tropical Agriculture. 


The Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences. In 1944 the gov- 
ernments established the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 
instead of the more specialized institute which had been envisaged earlier. 
From the beginning the Institute was concerned with improving varieties 
of plants, agricultural methods, strains of cattle, and, in general, the basis of 
rural life.** The program of the Institute has expanded over the years, of 
course, until by 1966 the research and training activities of the Graduate 
School were supplemented by a number of other activities. As of 1965-66 
the Graduate School offered a Program of Resources for Development, an 
Agricultural Extension Program, a Basic Studies Program, a Food Crops 
Program, a Perennial Crops Program, a Forest Development Program, and a 
Livestock Production Program as well as a Library and Documentation 
Service.*** It awarded g2 master of science degrees in 1965 in connection 
with this program. 

In 1965 IAIAS instituted a New Dimension Policy in connection with 
which it adopted an Expanded Program covering: 

(1) resources for development; (2) pilot development areas; (3) ag- 

ricultural policies, including agrarian reform; (4) analysis of institu- 

tions and programs; (5) agricultural credit and marketing; (6) 

higher agricultural education; (7) agricultural extension; (8) re- 

search and experimentation; (g) basic studies; (10) food crops, 

mainly beans; (11) perennial crops, mainly coffee and cacao; (12) 

forest development; (13) animal production: (14) agriculture of 

the arid regions; (15) application of agricultural engineering to rural 
development; (16) Andean food crops; (17) cooperative graduate 
education program; (18) research in animal industry; (19) research 

in plant science; (20) scientific communications and documentation; 

(21) communications in institutions of higher agricultural educa- 

tion; (22) written audiovisual communications for extension.” 

152. Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, Final Act (no publica- 
tion data) , pp. 20-21 (Resolution XL). 

153. See, for example, Organization of American States, Secretary General, “Annual 
Report . . . for the Fiscal Year 1952-1953,” Annals of the Organization of American States, 
VI, No. 1 (1954), 85. See also Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, Annual 
Report, Fiscal Year 1945-46 (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, [1947?]), pp. 1-4. 

154. See OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, p. 121, and Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences, Informe técnico, 1966, pp. 21-127. 


155. Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, Annual Report, 1965; A New 
Dimension (San José, Costa Rica, 1966) , p. 44. 
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The need of something more than the existing IAIAS program was im- 
plied by the Fifth Annual Meetings of IA-ECOSOC in recommending to 
CIAP in 1967 that 


with the assistance of the General Secretariat . . . and of the specialized 
organizations . . . , and requesting the cooperation of the FAO, it pre- 
pare an integrated project designed to strengthen the agricultural re- 
search and educational institutions of the American states that show def- 
inite interest in participating in the program. . . .°% 


PAHO and Veterinary Medicine. The Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
began work in the area of veterinary medicine in 1949, and by 1964 its actiy- 
ities included the operation of two important centers as well as assistance to 
governments in establishing veterinary services, the study and control of dis- 
eases common to man and animals, and instruction in veterinary medicine.” 


Pan American Zoonoses Center. This Center, established in 1956 at Azul, 
Buenos Aires, through the cooperation of PAHO and Argentina, is dedi- 
cated to research, field and laboratory training, and technical services to 
governments in the area of diseases common to man and animals. In the be- 
ginning, the staff was small. By 1964, however, not only the medical people 
were concerned about the impact on people of rabies, brucellosis, tuberculo- 
sis, and hydatidosis, the economists had recognized their impact on national 
production. The activity of the Center increased, and it began to have an in- 
creasing influence on the work of governments concerned with animal, as 
well as with human, health. 


Pan American Foot-and-Mouth-Disease Center. The importance of the 
foot-and-mouth disease to the economies of the Latin American countries 
was more easily recognized than had been the case with zoonoses. Everyone 
was aware of the fact that Argentine cattle were barred from the United 
States, for example, because of the disease’s alleged danger to the US. cattle 


156. The program was to be geared to: 

a.Concentration of research on programs of recognized urgency within the 
national agricultural policy, and particularly in fields having priority for develop- 
ment; provision of the necessary machinery for coordinating research within each 
country and within other countries having similar ecological conditions or agricul- 
tural problems; 

b. Education based on a periodic analysis of actual demand in the agricultural 
sector for different types of professional personnel, engineers, experts, and specialized 
and semispecialized personnel; establishment of standards to achieve efficient coordi- 
nation at the national and regional levels in order to avoid duplication, and 

c. Organization of the project to include machinery for coordinating, at the 
national levels, all work being performed in the hemisphere by international 
organizations and foundations. 

IA-ECOSOC, Annual Meetings (Fifth), Doc. CIES/1306 Add. 3, pp. 7-8 (Resolution 
4-M/67) . 

157. Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Director, Report, 1964, p. 48. 

158. See PASB, Director, Quadrennial Report, pp. 59-60, and Report, 1964, pp. 23-26. 
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industry. The establishment of the Center under the direction of PAHO 
was one of the earliest Technical Cooperation projects embarked on by the 
OAS. Its activity has increased in the light of the importance of elimination 
of the disease to agricultural development under the Alliance for Progress 
program. IA-ECOSOC has stressed the urgency of the matter, and on its rec- 
ommendation, PAHO has embarked wholeheartedly on an eradication pro- 
gram designed to open up markets for Latin American cattle in areas where 
the disease is feared.’°? Pursuant to a recommendation of the Fourth Annual 
ECOSOC Meetings, the OAS General Secretariat and PAHO have produced 
a joint report on the aftosa situation in the Americas which should pro- 
vide the point of departure which was called for by the Fifth Annual Meet- 
ings of IA-ECOSOC.** 


Land Reform. The need for land reform for the double purpose of im- 
proving land use and giving those who work it a larger stake in the commu- 
nity has been recognized for some time. In 1933 the Seventh Conference 
passed a Resolution on Agrarian Reform.” On recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-one, IA-ECOSOC in 1959 set up a Special Committee of 
Experts to Consider the Financial Requirements Arising from the Execu- 
tion of Agrarian Reform Plans.’ In September 1960 the Act of Bogota 
noted land reform among the steps to be taken for social development, men- 
tioning the need for equitable land distribution, agricultural credit, equita- 
ble taxes, reclamation and settlement of lands, increased agricultural pro- 
ductivity, roads to enable farmers to market their crops, and such additional 
items as training and extension services.** At about the same time, namely 


159.See IA-ECOSOC, Annual Meeting ... Expert Level (Third), Final Report 
(OEA/Ser.H/XII.8; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1965) , pp. 9-10; PASB, Direc- 
tor, Report, 1964, p. xxiii. 

160. Informe sobre la fiebre aftosa, problema presente y futuro del continente americano 
y la importancia del Centro Panamericano de Fiebre Aftosa (Washington, D.C.: Pan 
American Union and PAHO, 1967) . 

161.See Resolution 14-M/67 of Final Report. The Resolution notes that both the 
International Bank and IDB have agreed to help finance this work, and guarantees 
assistance from the Special Development Assistance Fund until other funding is secured. 

162. International Conferences of American States, First Supplement, p. 94 (Resolution 
LXXVIIJ) . 

163. OAS, Secretary General, The Organization of American States, 1954-1959, Pp. 44. 

164. This section of the Act of Bogota called for: 

1. The examination of existing legal and institutional systems with respect to: 

a.land tenure legislation and facilities with a view to ensuring a wider and 
more equitable distribution of the ownership of land, in a manner consistent 
with the objectives of employment, productivity and economic growth; 

b. agricultural credit institutions with a view to providing adequate financing to 
individual farmers or groups of farmers; 

c. tax systems and procedures and fiscal policies with a view to assuring equity 
of taxation and encouraging improved use of land, especially of privately- 
owned land which is idle. 

2.The initiation or acceleration of appropriate programs to modernize and 

improve the existing legal and institutional framework to ensure better conditions of 
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in 1960-61, the Economic Commission for Latin America was also giving 
considerable attention to the land problem in connection with both general 
economic development and the formation of common markets and free 
trade areas.’ 

‘The above mentioned activity culminated, in the summer of 1961, in the 
inclusion of the following among the objectives of the Alliance for 
Progress: 


To encourage, in accordance with the characteristics of each country, 
programs of comprehensive agrarian reform leading to the effective 
transformation, where required, of unjust structures and systems of land 
tenure and use, with a view to replacing latifundia and dwarf holdings 
by an equitable system of land tenure so that, with the help of timely 
and adequate credit, technical assistance and facilities for the marketing 
and distribution of products, the land will become for the man who 
works it the basis of his economic stability, the foundation of his increas- 
ing welfare, and the guarantee of his freedom and dignity. 


Since 1961 IA-ECOSOC has kept the land reform problem as well as 
problems of agricultural production under review. In 1964 the Rapporteur 
of its General Committee noted that since 1961 eleven countries had joined 
the four which had previously passed land reform legislation. But he also 
noted that very little land had actually been distributed.” The Ministers 
therefore adopted Resolution 6-M/64, Declaration on Agrarian Reform, 
which indicated among other things that “expansion of agricultural produc- 
tion and colonization are not acceptable substitutes for agrarian reform” 
and that “the governments should quickly overcome legal, financial, admin- 
istrative, and political obstacles that are delaying proper fulfillment of the 


land tenure, extend more adequate credit facilities and provide increased incentives 
in the land tax structure. 

3. The acceleration of the preparation of projects and programs for: 

a.land reclamation and land settlement, with a view to promoting more wide- 

spread ownership and efficient use of land, particularly of unutilized or under- 
utilized land; 

b. the increase of the productivity of land already in use; and 

c. the construction of farm-to-market and access roads. 

4. The adoption or acceleration of other government service programs designed 
particularly to assist the small farmer, such as new or improved marketing organiza- 
tions; extension services; research and basic surveys; and demonstration, education, 
and training facilities. 

Act of Bogoté (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1961), pp. 3-4. 

165 ECLA, Annual Report, 1960-61, pp. 114-15 (Resolution 182 [IX] on Agrarian 
Policy). See also E/CN.12/592 and E/CN.12/551, entitled respectively “Una politica 
agricola para acelerar el desarrollo econédmico de América latina” and “El papel de la 
agricultura en los acuerdos latinoamericanos para la formacién de mercados comunes o de 
zonas de libre comercio.” 

166. [A-ECOSOC, Alliance for Progress, p. 10 (Title I, point 6) . 

167. [A-ECOSOC, Annual Meeting (Third), p. 51. 
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commitments made in Title 1.6 of the Charter of Punta del Este, particu- 
larly those that refer to the change in the pattern of land tenure and to the 
legal means for obtaining land.”*** The General Secretariat was prepared to 
cooperate with research and studies pertaining to the problem as well as 
with technical assistance.*® 

IA-ECOSOC came back to the problem again at its Fourth Annual Meet- 
ing (1966), reiterated the principles of Punta del Este, the Lima Declara- 
tion on Agrarian Reform, the Economic and Social Act of Rio de Janeiro, 
and made a number of specific recommendations designed to further 
reform.*® 


Agricultural Credit and Insurance. Paralleling the efforts to speed up 
land reform have been efforts to develop systems of farm credit and farm in- 
surance. Resolution 14-M/63 of the Second Annual Meeting of ECOSOC, 
for example, asked the General Secretariat to set up a working group to 
study the possibilities of forming a farm credit cooperative and an Inter- 
American Farm Insurance Company,’ while the Fourth Annual Meeting 
called upon the Secretariat “with the aid of the technical cooperation 
agencies it deems advisable, [to] expand . . . the study to determine the 
bases for the establishment of an Inter-American System of Farm Insurance, 
whose coverage will guarantee to the farmer the repayment of the loans he 
has obtained for purposes of production, in the event of crop loss.”?” 

Meanwhile, farm credit opportunities were opening up. In 1966, for ex- 
ample, IDB reported that in the period of the Bank’s entire operations, 
more funds had been channeled into agriculture than into any other sector 
of the Latin American economies.** 


Rural Life and Community Development. Perhaps the first indication 
of concern for the conditions of rural life was manifested at the Seventh Pan 
American Conference in 1933, when the Conference referred the question of 
holding an inter-American congress on rural life to the Governing Board. 
The Tenth Conference came back to the question, calling on IA-ECOSOC 
to “give special attention” to 


168. Ibid., pp. 13-14. 

169. See OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, pp. 51-52. 

170. [A-ECOSOC, Annual Meetings (Fourth) , pp. 38-41 (Resolution 19-M/66) . 

171. IA-ECOSOC, Annual Meeting ... at the Ministerial Level (Second), Final 
Report, p. 28. 

172. [A-ECOSOC, Annual Meetings (Fourth) , p. 42 (Resolution 20-M/66) . 

173. “Some $427.6 million of the Bank’s lending has been channeled directly into 
agriculture through projects for farm credit, colonization and settlement, irrigation, 
livestock development, crop diversification and related activities. In addition, a great many 
other Bank-financed projects in such fields as transportation, power, water supply, housing, 
education and preinvestment also directly benefit the agricultural sector.” (Inter-American 
Development Bank, Seventh Annual Report, 1966 [Washington, D.C., 1967], p. 4.) 

174. International Conferences of American States, First Supplement, p. 94 (Resolution 
LXXVIII, on Agrarian Reform) . 
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(1) Ways of assisting the governments in developing basic social services 
in rural areas. ..and (2) The possibility of stimulating the develop- 
ment of special facilities for training social workers, social assistants and 
visitors for rural areas, utilizing cooperation available through national, 
bilateral, or multilateral technical-assistance programs.?” 


‘The improvement of rural life was a factor in the U.S. offer to finance 
the Social Progress Trust Fund and the acceptance of that offer by the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-one in 1960. 

By 1962 the General Secretariat was active in studying rural develop- 
ment in a variety of contexts, giving technical assistance on request, and 
making plans for postgraduate sociology training.’° At its first ministerial- 
level Meeting (1962), IA-ECOSOC approached the problem by recom- 
mending to the governments that 


they promote . . . programs for integral community development, cover- 
ing urban and rural areas and those of predominantly Indian popula- 
tion, seeking to obtain the active and conscious participation of the gen- 
eral population in carrying out the programs included in the planning 
of economic and social development in each of the countries, especially 
in the fields of agrarian reform, housing, public health, cooperatives, 
schools, roads, libraries, public services, and community education. 


The General Secretariat was asked to encourage and assist, giving technical 
assistance and organizing training courses as necessary.’”’ Coordination with 
U.N. programs was also requested. 

The experience of extra-Continental countries with community develop- 
ment had been in mind in 1962 when IA-ECOSOC approved the above reso- 
lution. In 1963 IA-ECOSOC recommended that the General Secretariat or- 
ganize working groups consisting of directors of community development 
programs in the member nations and led by international experts to study 
“the principles and techniques of the process as regards the planning, pro- 
gramming, administration, financing, training of personnel, and methods of 
implementing national community development programs.” The General 
Secretariat was also to publish and distribute the results and facilitate ex- 
changes of experience." The following year IA-ECOSOC continued to en- 
courage programs of community development and recommended an in- 
crease in the technical assistance available.” These recommendations were 
followed up by the Pan American Union, with meetings of Regional Work- 
ing Groups on Community Development held in 1965-66.%° The General 

175. Inter-American Conference (Tenth) , Final Act, pp. 45-46 (Resolution XXXII}. 

176. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1962, p. 54. 

177. I[A-ECOSOC, Annual Meeting (First) , pp. 16-17 (Resolution A-2) . 

178. IA-ECOSOC, Annual Meeting (Second) , pp. 31-32 (Resolution 18-M/63) . 


179. IA-ECOSOC, Annual Meeting (Third), p. 15 (Resolution 7-M/64) . 
180. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, p. 51. 
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Secretariat also made technical assistance available to a number of coun- 
tries, at their request.’** Among other things, the Pan American Union has 
joined the Inter-American Indian Institute in sponsoring Technical Cooper- 
ation Project No. 208, the Inter-American Training Program for Personnel 
in Indian Community Development.** Late in 1966 an agreement was 
signed with Israel and the IDB under which Israel agreed to cooperate in 
plans for integral community development.** 


Agriculture and Revitalization of the Alliance for Progress. Although 
the objectives of the Alliance had been restated in both the Economic and 
Social Act of Rio de Janeiro and the amended Charter, the American Presi- 
dents, in 1967, stressed the importance of the agricultural sector in total de- 
velopment. The Presidents, in Chapter IV of their Action Program, began 
by noting that agriculture would have to be modernized if the living stand- 
ards of farm populations were to be raised. To this end, the Presidents 
agreed to step up agricultural policies and their implementation, improve 
their agricultural credit systems and marketing facilities, provide added ed- 
ucational opportunities for both technicians and rural workers, promote 
community development, strengthen cooperatives, and take other measures 
designed to better both agriculture’s contribution to national economies 
and the lot of agriculturalists.*™ 

In implementation of this top-level agreement, [A-ECOSOC, in the Ac- 
tion Plan of Vina del Mar, agreed in June 1967 to take the necessary steps to 
get the accelerated program under way. The OAS Council was requested to 
call the Sixth Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, and to present a 
draft Conference agenda to the governments early in 1968. ECOSOC con- 
cluded by reaffirming the acute necessity of proceeding to modernize the ag- 
ricultural sector of the national economies and to narrow the gap between 
rural and city incomes.** 


181. Ibid. 182. Ibid. 183. OAS Chronicle, II, No. 3 (Dec. 1966) , 14. 
184. Pan American Union, Meeting of American Chiefs of State, pp. 71-72. 
185. In addition, IA-ECOSOC recommended that the governments: 

a. Reinforce the mechanisms for planning, coordination and implementation of 
agricultural policy. 

b. Provide for the maintenance of an appropriate cost-profit-consumer price ratio 
that will encourage the production and consumption of farm produce. To obtain 
satisfactory real prices for both producers and consumers, through improved market- 
ing systems, real elimination of monolithic practices, development of cooperatives, 
and marketing credits, among other measures. 

c. Establish priority areas for development. 

d.Strengthen agricultural education and research within the orientation of 
development plans. 

e. Undertake programs for mass training and community development. 

IA-ECOSOG, Annual Meetings (Fifth) , Doc. 1306 (English) Add. Corr., pp. 3-4. 

186. Loc. cit. See also the report of Committee I (CIES/1306 Add. 2) on this topic, and 
Resolution 11-M/67, Social Development of Rural Communities (CIES/1306 Add. 3, p. 
16), Resolution 4-M/67, Strengthening Agricultural Research and Education (ibid., pp. 
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Tax Reform 


Here again the need for tax reform was recognized well before the Alli- 
ance program was adopted. Earlier development efforts had made more 
than clear that such reform would be essential if domestic capital was to be 
made available in sufficient quantity to support the work to be done. By 
1960-61 the OAS, ECLA, IDB, and the Harvard Law School were cooperat- 
ing on preliminary studies designed to assist the governments in the mat- 
ter.” Both the Act of Bogota and the Alliance for Progress stipulated tax 
reform.*** 

In 1964 it was reported by the Rapporteur of the IA-ECOSOC General 
Committee that tax reform was continuing rapidly and that all of the mem- 
ber states were doing something in this area. He also noted that income taxes 
had been introduced into most of the American republics and that efforts 
were being made to improve other taxes. He pointed out, however, that the 
reforms introduced up to that time had not provided the additional revenues 
needed for development. 

Efforts at improving tax structures and administration have continued, 
with the OAS General Secretariat undertaking supporting studies and mak- 
ing technical assistance available as needed and desired.*® The Fifth An- 
nual Meeting of IA-ECOSOC at Ministerial Level included in the Action 
Plan of Vina del Mar the following paragraph indicating the intent: 


6. To pursue efforts to improve the structural and administrative as- 
pects of tax systems, giving special attention to the conciliation of tax 
systems in the member countries of the common markets; to improve 
taxes on income and on real estate, in such a way that they will contrib- 
ute to a rise in productivity, to an increase in production, and to a better 
distribution of land and of income; and to eliminate multiple sales taxes 
on successive transactions.1”° 


In Resolution 16-M/67 the Meeting, referring to the OAS/IDB Joint Tax 
Program instituted in 1960 and the work done under that important pro- 


4-8) , and Resolution 6-M/67, Role of the Agricultural Sciences in the Regional Scientific 
and Technological Development Program (ibid., p. 10) . 

187. ECLA, Annual Report, pp. 39-40, pars. 111-114. 

188. Preamble and chap. i.A.1 (c) , of the Act of Bogota, and Title I, chap. ii.2.d of the 
Charter of Punta del Este. In the latter, the governments agreed that national develop- 
ment programs should include measures ‘‘directed toward . . . more effective, rational and 
equitable mobilization and use of financial resources through the reform of tax structures, 
including fair and adequate taxation of large incomes and real estate, and the strict 
application of measures to improve fiscal administration. Development programs should 
include the adaptation of budget expenditures to development needs, measures for the 
maintenance of price stability, the creation of essential credit facilities at reasonable rates 
of interest, and the encouragement of private savings.” 

189. See OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 52. 

190. CIES/1306 (English) Add. Corr., p. 2. 
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gram, resolved that further support should be given it, that an Inter-Ameri- 
can Center for Tax Administrators (CIAT) should be created to further 
the exchange of experience between tax administrators, that an Inter-Ameri- 
can Center for Tax Studies (CIET) should be established to train tax 
officials, and that the work of the activities of the new agencies should be 
coordinated.*** 


Commerce 


Trade promotion has been a central objective of the Inter-American Sys- 
tem since the first Conference met in 1889-90. Resolutions are far too nu- 
merous to enumerate in the limited space available here, but some of the 
main trends may be summarized. 

Since early inter-American commerce was largely that between the 
United States and the Latin American countries, and since trade among 
Latin American nations was slight, the early resolutions were designed pri- 
marily to facilitate trade between the United States and its southern neigh- 
bors. With the advent of World War II, the problem was to assist Latin 
America to weather the disruption of trade with both the United States and 
Europe. Prior to Pearl Harbor it was one of the U.S. substitution to some 
extent for disappearing European markets. After Pearl Harbor the question 
was one of furthering Latin American contributions to the war effort at the 
same time that the United States sought to supply as far as it was able the 
consumer needs of populations no longer in a position to import goods from 
outside the hemisphere. 

With the end of the war came efforts on the part of Latin America to 
gain U.S. support for commodity agreements which would help to stabilize 
income from Latin American exports. Originally largely unsuccessful be- 
cause of the U.S. effort to get world-wide adoption of liberal trading prac- 
tices, the United States eventually and somewhat reluctantly agreed to enter 
into a few such agreements. The beginning of the European Common Mar- 
ket in 1958 seriously threatened normal Latin American exports—especially 
in tropical products—since the members of the European Economic Com- 
munity had agreed to give preferential treatment to colonial and former co- 
lonial areas in Africa. The Latin American requirement was twofold. On 
the one hand, it needed support for its trade in primary products; on the 
other, it recognized an abruptly acute need for diversification of national 
economies in connection with national and international programs of eco- 
nomic development. Still later, Latin Americans, as developing nations, 
found it desirable to form a common front in the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Trade and Development (UNCTAD). 

Throughout the postwar period income from exports had to be relied on 
as a major source of development capital. In the absence of stable export in- 


191. CIES/1306 (English) Add. 3, pp. 34-37. 
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come, however, external capital provided for development tended to be coun- 
terbalanced by trade losses, with the result that the development process was 
seriously slowed down. Inflationary policies designed to help meet the prob- 
lem served very largely simply to augment it. 

On March 30, 1960, the OAS Council approved a resolution calling for 
study by IA-ECOSOC on the impact of extra-Continental economic blocs on 
American exports of basic products.’ In his speech of March 13, 1961, out- 
lining his concept of an Alliance for Progress, President Kennedy indicated 
that “the United States [was] ready to cooperate in serious, case-by-case ex- 
aminations of commodity market problems.’ In the Charter of Punta del 
Este, economic integration was supported ‘“‘with a view to the ultimate ful- 
fillment of aspirations for a Latin American common market that will ex- 
pand and diversify trade among the Latin American countries and thus con- 
tribute to the economic growth of the region.” In addition, a twelfth object 
was declared to be 


To develop cooperative programs designed to prevent the harmful ef- 
fects of excessive fluctuations in the foreign exchange earnings derived 
from exports of primary products, which are of vital importance to eco- 
nomic and social development; and to adopt the measures necessary to 
facilitate the access of Latin American exports to international 
markets.™ 


Title IV of the Charter of Punta del Este called for both national and 
international measures to improve the position of “Basic Export Commodi- 
ties.” Among the national measures called for were reduction of restrictions 
on the import of “primary products’; trade concessions by industrialized na- 
tions designed to facilitate economic development through an expansion of 
the foreign markets of underdeveloped nations; better production and ex- 
port planning on the part of producing countries, bearing in mind the im- 
pact of their exports on international markets and stabilization programs; 
exploration of new uses for basic commodities; and gradual elimination of 
export subsidies and similar devices. A somewhat longer list covered inter- 
national measures to be taken to open up the trade in products exported in 
substantial quantity by the Latin American nations.*” 

192. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report ... to the Council of the Organization, 
1960 (OEA/Ser.D/III.12;Washington, D.C., 1961) , pp. 25-26. 

193. Kennedy, op. cit., p. 473. 

194. 1[A-ECOSOG, Alliance for Progress, p. 11 (Title I, points 11 and 12 of the Charter 
of Punta del Este) . 

195. The list consisted of the following points: 

1.Member countries should make coordinated, and if possible, joint efforts 
designed: 
a. To eliminate as soon as possible undue protection of the production of basic 
products; 
b. To eliminate taxes and reduce excessive domestic prices which discourage the 
consumption of imported basic products; 
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Much of the OAS activity in the commercial area since 1961 has repre- 
sented efforts to implement the foregoing. In addition, however, [A-ECO- 
SOC has been interested in the development of intra-American trade in 
connection with the burgeoning economic integration movement. Other 
areas which have occupied IA-ECOSOC’s time have been the creation of 
marketing cooperatives’ and the establishment of an Inter-American Ex- 
port Agency. The United States proposed the establishment of such an 
agency at the Second Special Inter-American Conference, in 1965. That 
Conference, in Resolution IX, called upon CIAP to study the possibility of 
creating both national and international agencies of that sort.’ The Action 
Plan of Vina del Mar of 1967 consequently directed the General Secretariat 
to draft statutes for an Inter-American Export Promotion Center on the 
basis of an outline appended to the Plan.’ 

The Action Program of American Presidents (April 1967) went into 


c. To seek to end preferential agreements and other measures which limit world 
consumption of Latin American basic products and their access to international 
markets, especially the markets of Western European countries in process of 
economic integration. . . ; and 

d.To adopt the necessary consultation mechanisms so that their marketing poli- 
cies will not have damaging effects on the stability of markets for basic com- 
modities. 

2.Industrialized countries should give maximum cooperation to less developed 
countries so that their raw material exports will have undergone the greatest degree 
of processing that is economic. 

g. Through their representation in international financial organizations, member 
countries should suggest that these organizations, when considering loans for the 
promotion of production for export, take into account the effect of such loans on 
products which are in surplus in world markets. 

4.Member countries should support the efforts being made by international 
commodity study groups and by the Commission on International Commodity Trade 
of the United Nations. . . . 

5. The Secretary General of the Organization of American States shall convene a 
group of experts . . . to meet before November go, 1961 and to report, not later than 
March 31, 1962 on measures to provide an adequate and effective means of offsetting 
the effects of fluctuations in the volume and prices of exports of basic products. . . . 

6.Member countries should support the efforts under way to improve and 
strengthen international commodity agreements and should be prepared to cooperate 
in the solution of specific commodity problems. . . . 

7.Member countries should request other producer and consumer countries to 
cooperate in stabilization programs, bearing in mind that the raw materials of the 
Western Hemisphere are also produced and consumed in other parts of the World. 

8.Member countries recognize that the disposal of accumulated reserves and 
surpluses can be a means of achieving the goals outlined in the first chapter of this 
Title, provided that, along with the generation of local resources, the consumption of 
essential products in the receiving countries is immediately increased. . . . 

Ibid., pp. 20-22. 

196. [A-ECOSOCG, Annual Meeting (Third), pp. 11-12 (Resolution 4-M/64, on Market- 
ing Cooperatives) . 

197. See Special Inter-American Conference (Second), Actas y documentos, 4 vols. 
(OEA/Ser.E/VIII.3; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1965) , II, 193, and Final Act, 
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problems of international trade at some length in Chapter III, as indicated 
above.’*”? With a view to implementing the foreign commerce provisions of 
the presidential Declaration, the Fifth Annual Meetings of IA-ECOSOC, in 
the Action Plan of Vina del Mar, instructed CIAP to suggest measures to 
eliminate restrictions to trade in Latin American products and to pay partic- 
ular attention to U.S. activities in that direction. The American nations 
agreed to work together in the appropriate international meetings to imple- 
ment the principle that underdeveloped countries should be given preferen- 
tial treatment in the markets of developed countries on a nonreciprocal basis 
and to eliminate preferential arrangements that discriminate against Latin 
American products. CIAP was directed to look into the matter of concluding 
new commodity agreements. In this and other ways efforts were to be made 
to improve the position of Latin American exports.” 


Health 


Inter-American cooperation—almost exclusively through PAHO—has 
contributed to the near eradication of smallpox, malaria, yellow fever, and 
yaws, and to campaigns to control other communicable diseases. While a 
number of cases of smallpox always apparently remain unreported, the 
number of reported cases has steadily decreased and by 1965 had declined to 
1,535-° In 1965 a frontal attack was made on malaria, on which too little 
money had been spent in the previous few years—with impressive results.”” 
In 1965 the number of reported cases of yellow fever was down to 79, and 
the program for eradicating the disease vector, Aedes aegypti, was moving 
ahead.?" In contrast to the situation in respect to yellow fever, the incidence 
of plague was up 10 per cent in 1965 as compared with 1964, and the situa- 
tion occasioned concern.*™ Serious efforts have continued to be made to con- 
trol tuberculosis, leprosy, venereal and other diseases, with varying degrees 
of success. A mass attack has been made on poliomyelitis, with satisfactory 
results.*” 


199. Supra, pp. 541-42. 

200. [A-ECOSOC, Annual Meetings (Fifth) , Doc. CIES/1306 (English) Add. Corr., pp. 
10-13. 

Ons. Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, pp. 123-24. The Director of the 
Sanitary Bureau, in his Annual Report, 1965 (Official Doc. No. 70; Washington, D.C.: Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, 1966), p. xi, gave the figure 1,547. The number of reported 
cases increased to 3,086 in 1966. (OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1966-67, p. 
113. 

me PASB, Director, Annual Report, 1965, pp. xii-xiil. 

203. [bid., pp. x-xi. There was an 84 per cent increase in the number of reported 
yellow fever cases in 1966. (OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1966-67, p. 113.) 

204. PASB, Director, Annual Report, 1965, pp. xi-xil. 
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Annual Report for 1965, pp. 1-36. 
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The Pan American Health Organization began to get into the field of 
mental health relatively recently, and its activity in that area remains lim- 
ited. In the field of dental health, the PAHO activities “are intended, by 
means of seminars and direct assistance, to extend the scope of training by 
introducing the principles and techniques of prevention and comprehensive 
treatment, and to improve the services, both quantitatively and qualitatively, 
as well as their structure and organization.’’*°° 

In the general area of what the Pan American Sanitary Bureau calls 
“health promotion” as compared with “health protection,’ PAHO has 
given valued assistance to the governments in connection with their general 
health services, veterinary medicine programs, public health laboratories, 
programs of food and drug control, health education, and health statistics. 
It has undertaken programs on medical care, rehabilitation, maternal and 
child health. It supports the Institute of Nutrition of Central America and 
Panama and other nutrition programs. It is engaged in a program to assist 
the governments in handling problems posed by radiation and isotopes.*” 
There is probably no country in the Americas which PAHO has not assisted 
in one way or another, and frequently in very important ways, as is illus- 
trated by the run-down of PAHO projects included in recent reports of the 
Director of the Sanitary Bureau.” 

Despite the very substantial work which has been done in the health 
area, more needs to be accomplished before the goals of the Alliance for 
Progress will have been reached. Point 8 of Title I of the Charter of Punta 
del Este had outlined the health objectives of the Alliance for progress as “to 
increase life expectancy at birth by a minimum of five years, and to increase 
the ability to learn and produce, by improving individual and public 
health.” If this were to be done, the following were regarded as essential: 
potable water and sewerage would have to be provided for at least 70 per 
cent of the city and 50 per cent of the rural inhabitants; communicable 
disease would need to be controlled; the diet of national populations would 
need to be improved; health personnel would have to be trained in in- 
creasing numbers; health services would need to be expanded; and research 
would have to be supported.”” 

Progress has been made in all of these matters, but not enough. The 
1967 Meeting of American Chiefs of State called for further efforts on these 
and other fronts. The need for improved national health plans was empha- 
sized, as was the necessity of finding the money to carry out the plans, once 
adopted. The assistance of PAHO was bespoken.*”? PAHO’s response was 
both immediate and vigorous, as it set about adapting its program to the felt 
needs of the hemisphere’s health development. 


206. PASB, Director, Annual Report, 1965, p. xix. 207.See ibid., pp. 49-75. 
208. See ibid., pp. 131-268, for a list of projects in existence in 1965. 
209. [A-ECOSOC, Alliance for Progress, p. 10. 210. See Appendix D, infra. 
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Environmental Health 


The somewhat amorphous term “environmental health” is generally 
held to include water supply, sewerage, and housing. More recently it has 
come to include air pollution as well. 

Considering the connection between health and unsanitary living condi- 
tions, one would expect PAHO to have developed an interest in this area, 
as, in fact, it has. The governments have also been much concerned about 
the problems involved, however, and have applied to the Inter-American 
Development Bank for funds to improve the conditions which most of them 
face in both rural and urban areas. 

For some years PAHO has provided assistance to help design and finance 
waterworks and administer water services, as well as to train personnel. It 
employed 13 engineers specializing in water supply full-time by the end of 
1964, assigning them to various countries as needed; some 27 other engineers 
devoted half-time to water supply problems, while consultants were made 
available to governments for limited periods of time.?* A number of short 
courses relating to water supply were offered.*” 

In 1962 PAHO made a survey which indicated that approximately 32 
per cent of the urban populations had sewerage service, and that only 157 
towns had some sort of sewerage “treatment.”** Beginning in the 1950's 
PAHO cooperated with the governments to increase the available number 
of trained sanitary engineers. Consultant services were provided.** Accord- 
ing to PAHO’s Director, 1964 was a turning point in that public officials 
began to recognize the vital importance of sanitary engineering, and started 
to make real inroads on the problems involved.*”” In 1965 according to the 
OAS Secretary General, 


an environmental sanitation policy was consolidated through the estab- 
lishment of institutions responsible for water supply and sewage dis- 
posal, the application of community organization principles, the forma- 
tion of revolving funds for construction, etc. The Organization furnished 
19 advisors on water supply programs, 22 sanitary engineers assigned to 
general environmental sanitation projects, and the services of 73 short- 
term consultants.’® 


Apart from these services rendered by the OAS, the IDB has allocated a 
very substantial amount to support water and sewerage projects undertaken 
by the several governments. Between 1961 and 1967 IDB had made very 
nearly $350 million available to governments for projects in that category.*” 


211. PASB, Director, Report, 1964, p. 37- 212. Tbid., p. 74. 213. Ibid., p. xviii. 
214. OAS, Secretary General, The Organization of American States, 1954-1959, Pp. 205. 
215. PASB, Director, Report, 1964, p. xvii. 

216. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, p. 125. 
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It was only in 1964 that control of air pollution entered the picture, with 
PASB taking the lead at the XVI meeting of its Directing Council and rec- 
ommending that the governments look into the problem.*** PAHO, together 
with WHO, the U.N. Special Fund, and the Government of Chile, estab- 
lished an Institute of Occupational Health and Air Pollution Research in 
Santiago.” 

Interest in low-cost housing goes back to the Seventh Conference, in 
1933, in a general sort of way. In 1951 the OAS, in cooperation with the Co- 
lombian government, established the Inter-American Housing and Planning 
Center in Bogota (CINVA), offering regular training courses “in the social, 
economic, physical, and administrative aspects of housing.”**? Approxi- 
mately thirty fellows are trained each year in the regular courses, while a va- 
riety of short courses attracts additional groups of students. Having been 
financed from 1954-58 as a Technical Cooperation Program project, CINVA 
has since 1958 been supported from other funds. 

A not unimportant aspect of the housing problem has been to find the 
means for constructing rural housing that local populations could afford to 
build. A number of different possibilities have been explored, some with the 
assistance of extra-Continental experts from countries which have faced simi- 
lar problems. 

Inter-American agencies which have developed programs relating to 
housing include, in addition to the General Secretariat, PAHO and IDB. 
The latter has made substantial amounts available to governments and 
housing authorities to help deal with a problem whose urgency increases 
with every moment, as population increases throughout the continent con- 
sistently outrun housing construction. 


Urban Renewal 


Very closely related to problems of environmental health, including 
housing, is the problem of Latin America’s slum areas, many of which defy 
description. In 1961 the OAS, in connection with its Technical Cooperation 
Program, established the Inter-American Program on Urban and Regional 
Planning (PIAPUR), located in Lima. The Institute grants the degree of 
Master of Urban and Regional Planning at the end of a two-year course. 
Originally set up for six years, the Institute was continued by IA-ECOSOC 
in 1966 until 1972.7" 

Despite the foregoing, the OAS is still in the early stages of its approach 
to the problems of urban development. A very useful study was made by the 
Secretariat for the Fifth Annual Meetings of IA-ECOSOC, however, under 


218. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, p. 125. 
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the title, Social Aspects of Urban Development.” While no action appeared 
to have been taken by the end of 1967 on its recommendations, the study 
may well prove to have laid the foundation for more intensive future actiy- 


ity. 
Social Security 


Early resolutions of Inter-American Conferences were concerned with 
various kinds of social welfare programs. With the recommendations of the 
Inter-American Committee of Presidential Representatives, thinking moved 
in the direction of social security programs and their adequacy. The topic 
was included in the agenda of the Eleventh Conference, and as a prelude 
thereto, a background document was prepared entitled Social Security and 
Economic Development.’ This 1960 study pointed out the limited scope of 
social security programs in Latin America, even in countries which had had 
programs in operation for years, and presented a comparative study of just 
what was available, and to whom, in the several member countries. 

Since 1960 the General Secretariat has worked with national social secu- 
rity institutions in an effort to improve benefits. It has given technical assist- 
ance to such institutions on request. Under the Special Development Assist- 
ance Fund, the Secretariat is cooperating with the Mexican government to 
provide training for social security officials from such member countries as 
may wish to take advantage of the opportunity offered.”* 


Special Groups 

Space does not permit a lengthy description of activities engaged in for 
the benefit of particular groups within the American nations. A few brief 
paragraphs will suffice, however, to give some indication of activities under- 
taken along those lines. 

Both the Children’s Institute and PAHO are engaged in furthering the 
health and welfare of children. Their activities overlap to a limited extent 
—or would if the two did not cooperate as in fact they do—in such areas as 
nutrition and care of crippled children. The major health aspects of child 
welfare are taken care of by PAHO, however, while the Children’s Institute 
has no competition in its effort to better the protection of children under 
national legislation. 

The welfare of Indian populations receives attention both from the Inter- 
American Indian Institute and in connection with the general concern, 
largely expressed through IA-ECOSOC, for the welfare of rural populations. 
Training courses for people working with Indian community development 
are available through Technical Cooperation Project No. 208, in connection 

222. Doc. CIES/1138 Add. (OEA/Ser.H/X.11, May 17, 1967) . 

223. Inter-American Conference (Eleventh), Doc. 29 (OEA/Ser.E/XI.1; Washington, 
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with which centers are maintained both in Las Casas, Mexico, and La Paz, 
Bolivia, with field work available in neighboring regions.*”° 

The particular problems and interests of women have been left largely 
to the Inter-American Commission of Women. As indicated in an earlier 
chapter, the Commission has done much to further both the political and 
the legal rights of women in the member countries. Most recently the Com- 
mission has sought to expand women’s economic opportunities and the role 
which they might play both in general civic matters and in connection with 
economic and social development. During the past few years the Commission 
has cooperated in leadership training courses for women as a Technical Co- 
operation Project sponsored by the Pan American Union. 

Labor as a special group has received a good deal of attention, although 
in the early stages the interest was in worker education, industrial safety, un- 
employment, and the like. At the Tenth Conference, however, the American 
republics went on record as desiring to encourage the development of free 
(democratic) labor unions.*** 

The Charter of Punta del Este called, among other things, for the estab- 
lishment of “effective systems of labor relations.’’**’ By 1964, however, it was 
made clear that a good deal remained to be achieved on the labor front. Ac- 
cording to the Rapporteur of the General Committee of [A-ECOSOC, 


1. The deficiencies mentioned in connection with social policy and 
planning are especially acute as regards labor policy. It is imperative 
that the countries of Latin America adopt, without further delay, defi- 
nite positions as regards labor policy, in view of the special impact that 
it has on social and economic development. . 

2.In most cases, policies adopted in the labor area have failed not 
only to make a clear definition of objectives but also to establish suitable 
coordination with other aspects of economic and social policy and with 
general development programs.””* 


While regular Conferences of Ministers of Labor had been initiated in 1963, 
much remained to be done. In May 1966 the Second Conference of Minis- 
ters of Labor considered such questions as the use of human resources, wage 
policy, employment policy, rural development and the role of labor in 
development planning. Adopting what it called the Declaration of Cara- 
balleda as a sequel to the 1963 Plan of Cundinamarca, it also established a 
Permanent Technical Committee on Labor Matters (COTPAL) to assist in 
achieving the labor objectives of the Alliance for Progress.”° COTPAL held 


225.Ibid., p. 128. 
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its first meeting September 26-28, 1966. Resolution 17-M/67 of the Fifth An- 
nual Meetings of IA-ECOSOC attached it to that Council in the spring of 
1967.?8° f 

Meanwhile a Special Development Assistance Fund (SDAF) project on 
Trade Union Participation in the Alliance for Progress, approved in August 
1965, offered technical and financial assistance to free labor unions inter- 
ested in advanced training. In 1966 another SDAF project provided fellow- 
ships for officials of labor ministries wishing to study at the Inter-American 
Labor Administration Center which opened in Lima in 1966. (The Center, 
incidentally, is a UN-ILO—Peruvian government enterprise.) ** These vari- 
ous activities and others designed to “bring about the participation of work- 
ers’ organizations and ministries of labor in national and international 
programs of development” have been furthered in various ways by the De- 
partment of Social Affairs of the Pan American Union.?” 


Education, Science, and Technology 


While education has supposedly been the affair of the Cultural Council, 
its permanent committee and secretariat, and is to be primarily the affair of 
the Council for Education, Science, and Culture when the amended Charter 
goes into effect, it is vital to economic and social development and hence be- 
came a part of the Alliance for Progress and the business of IA-ECOSOC 
and CIAP as the organs principally responsible for the Alliance’s implemen- 
tation. Annual reports of national ministries of education are made to the 
Cultural Council, which in turn makes them available to the Economic and 
Social Council. The cooperation of the two is essential—a fact recognized by 
the Fifth Annual Meetings of IA-ECOSOC in Resolution 2-M/67 in which 
it recommended to CIAP that achievements in education, science, and tech- 
nology be evaluated along with other aspects of each country’s development 
progress and that procedures for such evaluations and for cooperating with 
the Inter-American Cultural Council in matters of mutual concern should 
be worked out. Marked specifically for cooperation was the Regional Pro- 
gram for Scientific and Technological Development. CIAP was also asked to 
take action to help increase the financial resources for education, science, 
and technology, as well as to facilitate the assistance of international 
agencies when technical assistance might be requested in connection with 
the improvement of the nation’s facilities for education and allied sub- 
jects.2° In addition, the Fifth Annual ministerial-level Meeting recom- 
mended that the OAS Secretary General attempt to schedule future meetings 
of IA-ECOSOC and the Cultural Council consecutively, in order better to 
coordinate their activities.” 

230. [A-ECOSOC, Annual Meetings (Fifth) , Doc. CIES/1306 Add. 3, pp. 38-39. 
231. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1965-66, p. 50. 
232. OAS, Secretary General, Annual Report, 1964-65, p. 58. 
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The promotion of education, and cultural relations generally, go well 
back into the history of the Inter-American System, as Professor Fenwick has 
ably pointed out.**° Education for peace, textbook revision, exchanges of 
persons, and so on, were all touched upon prior to World War I, while the 
1948 Charter, in its Chapter VIII on Cultural Standards, called upon OAS 
members to provide free, compulsory education and to make higher educa- 
tion “available to all” on a nondiscriminatory basis.**° The American Decla- 
ration of the Rights and Duties of Man approved at the Ninth Conference 
elaborated the right to education, as well. For many, however, the right con- 
tinued to be a “paper” one for the next two decades or more, despite na- 
tional governmental attempts to devote increasing amounts to educational 
budgets, efforts of the General Secretariat to furnish technical assistance, 
and efforts of international conferences to stimulate the governments to 
greater and more productive activity. 

This is not to say, of course, that these initiatives were fruitless. Many 
constructive things were done, up to and including the fellowship and pro- 
fessorship programs established prior to 1961. Among the most useful, per- 
haps, has been cooperation with UNESCO in maintaining the Latin Ameri- 
can Regional Fundamental Education Center (CREFAL) in Patzcuaro, 
Mexico (set up in 1951) and the establishment, in 1954 (under the Techni- 
cal Cooperation Program) of the Inter-American Rural Education Center 
in Rubio, Venezuela (later taken over by the Venezuelan government) . As- 
sistance in planning national education programs and in providing teacher 
training programs has been far from wasted effort. Still, by 1960, about half 
of the population of Latin America had failed to complete elementary 
school, while higher percentages lacked instruction at any higher educa- 
tional level. 

As previously mentioned, the Charter of Punta del Este called for the 
eradication of adult illiteracy by 1970 and, by the same date, provision of at 
least six years of elementary school for children as well as improved access to 
vocational and technical education and improvement of facilities for educa- 
tion above the elementary level. These and additional objectives were 
spelled out at Punta del Este in Resolution A.1, Ten-Year Education Pro- 
gram of the Alliance for Progress.”*7 

A Task Force on Education immediately went to work on the enormous 
problems to be solved if the goals were to be attained. Studies were made. 
Ministers of Education met and conferred. Budgets for education were in- 
creased, as was the available technical assistance. The IDB supported pro- 
grams through the Social Progress Trust Fund and later through its Fund 
for Special Operations. 

By the end of 1966 the educational picture had improved. As reported 
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by Secretary General Mora to the Third Special Inter-American Conference 

in February 1967: 
The latest statistics show that in the last nine years school enrollment 
has risen from 24 to 40 million. This represents an increase of approxi- 
mately 70 percent—a rate of growth twice that of the population at 
large. While 70 percent of the population between the ages of 7 and 14 is 
in elementary school, only g2 percent of the population between the ages 
of 14 and 19 is in secondary school, and but 4 percent of the population 
between the ages of 20 and 24 is enrolled in institutions of higher learn- 
ing. These percentages bespeak insufficient schooling for the require- 
ments of the future.”** 


The task was far from complete. 

The American Presidents, meeting in April 1967, devoted considerable 
attention to the problem of education, with particular reference to science 
and technology. Recognizing the importance of the gains already made, the 
Presidents noted that increased efforts were necessary and that the educa- 
tional programs should be “‘more adequately adjusted to the demands of 
economic, social, and cultural development.” They agreed to improve edu- 
cational planning, improve the quality of education and expand it “at all 
levels.” They agreed, moreover, to give priority, in the light of their impor- 
tance to development, to reorganization of school systems, teacher training, 
building programs, a more extensive use of modern educational methods, 
the upgrading of rural schools, improvement of vocational education, pri- 
vate financial contributions to education, community activity in support of 
education, increased scholarship and loan funds, improvement of extension 
programs, and the promotion through education of both international un- 
derstanding and the value of economic integration. While the creativity of 
the individual was to be stimulated, the object of this impressive list of 
priorities was patently to assist the individual to become a contributor to 
the economic and social development of his society. 

However that may be, the Presidents went on to indicate a number of 
multinational efforts to be made in the interest of education. These in- 
cluded financial and other assistance, the provision by OAS agencies of tech- 
nical assistance, OAS organization of meetings to discuss curricula, the or- 
ganization of “regional volunteer teacher programs,” international action to 
preserve historical and other monuments, and expansion of OAS programs 
relating to fellowships, loans, and exchanges of personnel. CIAP and the 
Inter-American Council for Education, Science, and Culture were directed to 
cooperate to achieve the desired results.”° 


238. Special Inter-American Conference (Third) , Docwmentos, I, 225. English text from 
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In the areas of science and technology, after underlining the importance 
of the virtually untapped resources which could benefit Latin America, the 
Presidents again called for both national and international efforts. National 
efforts were to be directed to the development of national science and tech- 
nology policies and to providing funds for an increase in professionally 
trained scientists and technicians and their utilization in development plan- 
ning. International efforts were anticipated in connection with the creation 
of a Regional Scientific and Technological Development Program and an 
Inter-American Fund for Scientific and Technological Training.” 

The Fifth Annual Meetings of IA-ECOSOG, in efforts to implement the 
Declaration of American Presidents in respect to education, science, and 
technology, were able to reduce the somewhat extensive Presidential prior- 
ity list to something more manageable, while getting things moving on the 
scientific and technological fronts. The Action Plan of Vifia del Mar called 
for special attention to be given to teacher training, modernization of educa- 
tional methods and resources, and school construction. In the latter connec- 
tion governments were urged to expend their funds in such a way as to serve 
a maximum percentage of the potential school population. CIAP and the 
Inter-American Cultural Council were asked to work on the Regional Scien- 
tific and Technological Development Program and other multinational 
graduate training and research institutions. ‘The need to find additional for- 
eign funds for education, science, and technology was emphasized. Last, but 
not least, CIAP was asked to coordinate international technical assistance in 
this general area.” 

That a new effort was to be made to promote education in connection 
with economic and social development was clear. What was perhaps some- 
what less clear was what effect the new emphases on education for develop- 
ment would have on traditional humanistic concepts of education. 


THE FINANCING OF ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


The economic and social activities outlined above, and others, are 
financed in a number of different ways. The bulk of the funds for economic 
and social development, of course, come from the public and private re- 
sources of the individual Latin American countries, although some comes 
from foreign private investment and from the United States, OECD coun- 
tries, the Inter-American Development Bank, and other sources contribut- 
ing varying amounts in the form of either loans or grants. Technical assist- 
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ance activities are paid for in part through the general budget of the OAS 
Secretariat. The major funds, however, from 1951 to 1964, came from volun- 
tary contributions of OAS members pledged in connection with the OAS 
Technical Cooperation Program. Since 1964 that Program has been sup- 
ported from the larger resources of the newly created Special Development 
Assistance Fund (SDAF). 

SDAF was created by IA-ECOSOC for the purpose of making additional 
funds available for technical assistance and other programs supportive of 
economic and social development. Its program-budget is approved annually 
by IA-ECOSOC, (The budget approved by the Fifth Annual Meetings for 
1967 was $7,343,122.) °* While individual members are free to pledge the 
amounts they choose in support of the budget, ECOSOC at least in 1967 in- 
dicated the minimum amounts that should be pledged if the budget were to 
be covered. As in past experience with the Pan American Union budget, 
countries have tended to be in arrears in meeting their obligations.” 


A REVOLUTION BY PEACEFUL MEANS? 


The Alliance for Progress added to existing, more casual, programs of 
economic and social cooperation both a sense of purpose and a drive de- 
signed to change the Latin American way of life fundamentally within a 
decade. Admittedly, the time estimate of 1961 was overly optimistic, as were 
the estimates of costs which would be involved. The original impetus lagged 
by the mid-1960’s to the point where a revival of enthusiasm and determina- 
tion was required if the Alliance were not to founder. It was the task of the 
Meeting of Presidents to provide the needed shot in the arm. If it succeeds, 
the goals of the Alliance may well be achieved, although not by 1970. If, as, 
and when they are attained, the dream of a democratic economic and social 
revolution will have been realized. The brave new world, however, is likely 
to be a very different one from the old in more than levels of living standards. 


242. Annual Meetings (Fifth) , Doc. CIES/1306 (English) Add. 3, pp. 17-25 (Resolution 
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CHAPTER XIV 
PELE OAS IN TRANSLITION 


The Inter-American System (IAS) has been in transition throughout its his- 
tory in the sense that any developing organism may be said to be in that con- 
dition. In a narrower sense, the OAS entered a transition in 1965 which 
would last at least for several years. Beginning with the approval by the Sec- 
ond Special Inter-American Conference of the Act of Rio de Janeiro, the 
transition will continue not only until the necessary number of OAS mem- 
bers have ratified the Protocol of Buenos Aires but until the arrangements 
embodied in that document have been implemented. In the world of inter- 
national organization—and particularly that of inter-American organization 
—the actual functioning of organisms is decided in no more than a formal 
sense by constitutional documents. Organizational realities are determined 
only when the components have come to grips with their new positions 
within the system, and with their relationships to the other elements which 
comprise it. 

Looking back over the years, one finds that inter-American organization 
has always reflected fairly accurately the political situation of the times, not 
only in terms of power but also in terms of the foreign policies and orienta- 
tions of the member countries. Of paramount importance has been the fact 
that the hemisphere organization has represented the combination of one 
exceedingly powerful state with worldwide interests and responsibilities 
with a number of underdeveloped middle and small powers whose interests 
and responsibilities have been very much more limited—and whose well- 
being has depended to far too great an extent upon the disposition of the 
United States. Under these circumstances, it was only to be expected that 
the Latin American nations would resist potential U.S. political domination 
and emphasize their national sovereignty at every opportunity. The IAS has 
not been a society of equals. Since that has been the case, it has not been 
easy for the member countries either to agree on the problems requiring a 
regional approach or to develop within the regional organization satisfac- 
tory mechanisms for resolving them. 

Organizationally, the sweep of history has led from formlessness to insti- 
tutional consolidation and reorganization. It has led from the Hispanic- 
American confederation movement of the last century, embarked on in the 
interest of Latin American security, through a period of U.S.-dominated ac- 
tivity largely in the political and economic interest of the one non-Latin 
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member of the community, to a period in which serious efforts have been 
made to promote the interests of all. It is leading, finally, into an era in which 
it is hoped that, the common interest will be enhanced by the integration of 
Latin America within the framework of an organization in which—as new 
members are added—the old dichotomy between the United States on the 
one hand and the Latin American countries on the other may begin to fade 
away. 

For many years the IAS has rightfully claimed to be the oldest regional 
organization in existence. It has survived two world wars and accelerated its 
activities after each. To have survived is indeed important. But to what may 
the OAS lay claim other than longevity, and what is its promise for the fu- 
ture? 


THE PATTERN OF THINGS PAS® 


Early inter-American organization was amorphous and utterly decentral- 
ized, as the American republics created agencies which were easily born but 
rarely died. Operating within a security system imposed by the United 
States under the Monroe Doctrine, it had a modest degree of success in facil- 
itating commerce and communications and in beginning to deal with some 
of the more acute problems of public health. While all of the American na- 
tions were anxious to develop procedures for pacific settlement, and some 
progress was made in that direction, Latin American distrust of the United 
States prevented the creation of any permanent agency empowered to con- 
ciliate disputes as they might arise. Still less was there serious thought of 
turning the Union of American Republics into a hemisphere security organ- 
ization, until the question was raised on the eve of World War II. 

The United States and the Latin American nations agreed during World 
War II to share responsibility for hemisphere defense, and to cooperate 
after the war for the solution of pressing Latin American economic and so- 
cial problems. While the primacy of the United Nations was recognized in 
the U.N. Charter, the members of the OAS—by their support of the inser- 
tion of Article 51 into that Charter as well as by undertaking repeated com- 
mitments in hemisphere conventions to attempt to settle disputes within the 
OAS before referring them to the United Nations—indicated a clear prefer- 
ence for handling Western Hemisphere business within the Continental, 
rather than the universal, organization. 

The reorganization brought about with and under the 1948 OAS 
Charter made it possible for truly useful and active elements in the IAS 
structure to continue while the moribund were largely eliminated. In opera- 
tion, however, the reorganized IAS was faced with problems with which it 
was exceedingly difficult to cope. 
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Political Problems. While a hemisphere security organization was cre- 
ated on paper in the early postwar years, continued distrust of the United 
States still prevented the member states from authorizing any major con- 
tinuing agency to investigate or attempt conciliation of disputes, or to re- 
quire disputing states to take measures designed to keep any given situation 
from deteriorating. These functions were given instead to a non-continuing 
body, the Meeting of Consultation, which was also authorized to impose 
sanctions. 

The capacity of the Meeting of Consultation to handle matters of pacific 
settlement has been limited throughout the period by the terms of the Rio 
Treaty and the attitudes of the member governments. While the Meeting 
lacks authority to impose a settlement of any given dispute, it has occasion- 
ally attempted conciliation and has devoted a considerable amount of en- 
ergy to an effort to remove some of the underlying causes of international 
controversy. 

The OAS Council, authorized to act provisionally as Organ of Consulta- 
tion pending the convocation of a Meeting, succeeded in helping to resolve 
a number of inter-American disputes before its powers were reduced. The 
Council was assisted in some cases by the Inter-American Peace Committee, 
while in other instances the Peace Committee operated independently and 
with considerable success despite existing differences of view as to the pro- 
priety of its functioning at all without the assent of all parties to a dispute. 

Taken together, the action of the Meetings, the OAS Council, and the 
Inter-American Peace Committee has represented a significant step forward 
in the use of procedures of pacific settlement. Whereas before World 
War II the practice had been to settle disputes outside the framework of the 
IAS, if at all, since that time reference to inter-American bodies has become 
commonplace. This achievement has perhaps been undervalued by the gov- 
ernments. In any case, it did not suffice to bring about either a major en- 
largement of the Council’s jurisdiction or a continuation of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Peace Committee in its existing form when it came to amending the 
Charter. 

In the matter of sanctions, only the Organ of Consultation has the power 
to act (the Council has had a potential jurisdiction in connection 
with its right to serve provisionally as Organ of Consultation) . In practice, 
sanctions have been imposed only by the Meeting of Consultation, and then 
only in cases where OAS members have considered that the action com- 
plained of has represented intervention in the affairs of, and aggression 
against, an American state. In at least one instance, the Council was author- 
ized to recommend an extension of the sanctions; in all cases the Council 
has been empowered to terminate them under specified circumstances. 

Political matters other than those falling within the scope of the Rio 
Treaty have been within the jurisdiction of the Conference and the Meeting 
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of Consultation. The OAS Council has lacked any broad explicit political 
jurisdiction under the Charter, but in practice has been able to deal with a 
number of political items with the tacit assent of the member governments. 

‘The Inter-American Conference has met but once since the Charter was 
drafted, and on that occasion did indeed take up an important political 
question in considering the applicability of the Rio Treaty to aggression via 
subversion. The Meetings have also considered political questions at will; 
the difficulty has been one of arriving at a consensus on the action, if any, to 
be taken. Thus when it has come to the nature of member governments, the 
Meeting has had but limited success in implementing the principle of repre- 
sentative democracy. While certain governments have regarded the subvert- 
ing of elected governments as aggression to be dealt with under the Rio 
Treaty, most of the major Latin American powers—among them Mexico, 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile—frequently have not. Willing to cooperate 
where threat of armed attack by an extra-Continental power has been in 
question, as in the missiles base crisis of 1962, in instances in which the facts 
have been less susceptible of proof or the subversion has emanated from an 
American country, a substantial number of Latin American governments 
have been much less inclined to act. Many of the Latin American govern- 
ments have clearly not fully trusted the United States in this matter, and 
have opposed its broad interpretation of the Rio Treaty. Others, however, 
as prime targets of such activities, have been disposed to join the United 
States in lamenting the “blindness” of some of the neighboring govern- 
ments. The United States, under the circumstances, has considered that it 
retained the right to act unilaterally when it has regarded hemisphere, as 
well as its own, security as at stake. The Dominican case of 1965 sufficed to 
prove, if proof were necessary, that the Monroe Doctrine has not yet been 
fully ‘“‘continentalized.” 

In its attempts to promote democracy, the OAS for the most part has 
been forced to abandon the political approach espoused by the United 
States in favor of an approach through economic and social development 
and protection of human rights. A major exception, of course, was the Do- 
minican situation of 1965 in which the approach, under the circumstances, 
was inevitably in part political. Both the development and human rights ap- 
proaches have been urged by the Latin Americans and have hence been 
wholly acceptable to them—although most have continued to be convinced 
of the importance of maintaining nonintervention as a cardinal principle of 
the IAS. The achievements of the Commission on Human Rights have been 
very substantial indeed, although its successes originally derived from pre- 
emption rather than delegation of authority. 


Economic and Social Problems. While in principle the United States and 
Latin America were prepared to cooperate in the early postwar period for 
the solution of economic and social problems, differences over ways and 
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means prevented effective cooperation within the framework of the OAS 
until 1961. During the 1948-61 period these important policy matters were 
debated in occasional OAS conferences, but the Latin American govern- 
ments relied principally on the non-OAS Economic Commission for Latin 
America as the organ through which progress might be made in solving the 
problems which vexed them most. Since 1961 the OAS has again become the 
organization within which problems of this sort are discussed. 

Under the Alliance for Progress Program, economic and social programs 
have multiplied. While progress has not been sufficient to lead the govern- 
ments to believe that the goals will be achieved within the decade of the 
1960's, both the United States and the Latin American governments have re- 
newed their commitment to reach them—if not in the 1970's, then in the 
1980's. National plans have been vetted; large sums have been invested and 
remain to be invested. The governments are prodding each other and are 
being prodded by the experts to maintain a pace capable of attaining the 
ends sought. The task is enormous; the will, impressive. 


Cultural and Legal Problems. It has not been possible in the preceding 
chapters to survey the cultural and legal activities of the OAS; nevertheless 
one or two generalizations may perhaps be ventured. Neither the Cultural 
Council nor the Council of Jurists has met frequently enough to play more 
than a role of general guidance, since 1948, in the work of their respective 
fields. The Committee for Cultural Action and the related divisions of the 
Pan American Union have been active in a variety of ways—including the 
exchange of persons, efforts to extend knowledge of the cultures represented 
in the hemisphere to those portions of it to which they are foreign, support- 
ing creative activity in numerous ways, and suggesting general principles 
which might guide the governments in their several approaches to educa- 
tion and general cultural matters. Perhaps because those most directly con- 
cerned have been neither politicians nor economists, the impact of the activ- 
ity has been less in terms of the opening up of opportunity to the peoples of 
the Americas than the postwar world has required. 

In matters of law, the Inter-American Juridical Committee and the legal 
divisions of the Pan American Union have done the bulk of the work since 
1948. Both have undertaken extensive research and assisted with the draft- 
ing of conventions on a wide variety of topics, frequently in support of 
other activities of the Organization. 


Administrative Problems. During the 1948-65 period the OAS had two 
types of administrative problems to cope with. One was the problem of co- 


1. For good discussions of the work of the OAS in the development and codification of 
international law, see Charles G. Fenwick, The Organization of American States (Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1963) , chap. viii, and Inter-American Institute of International Legal Studies, 
The Inter-American System (Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: Oceana Publications, Inc., 1966), chap. 
iii. 
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ordinating the work of specialized organizations and other inter-American 
agencies; the other was that of turning a fast-growing international staff into 
an efficient instrumentality of inter-American cooperation. 

Progress was made, particularly towards the end of the period in ques- 
ton, in integrating the specialized organizations and other agencies into the 
general program of the OAS. The record of the Inter-American Committee 
on the Alliance for Progress has been particularly promising on this point. 
While a good deal remains to be done, the nature of the problem has long 
since been recognized and efforts are being made to solve it. 

In the matter of the efficiency of an overgrown bureaucracy, the problem 
has been complicated by the need to take nationality into account in mak- 
ing appointments, as well as by the fact that bureaucratic mores vary from 
member country to member country, as does adequacy of training for civil 
service positions. A factor arguing for greater efficiency at less cost has been 
the steady increase in Pan American Union budgets. Whether this factor 
will win out over the requirements of national representation in OAS posts 
is still an open question. 

Despite the problems mentioned, the OAS has succeeded in manning 
ever-increasing numbers of action programs which are contributing to the 
development of the member countries. 


Relations With the United Nations. The drafters of the U.N. Charter 
had concerned themselves in 1945 with little—as regards regional organiza- 
tions—other than pacific settlement and security. Nevertheless it was as- 
sumed that the world organization would cooperate with regional organiza- 
tions in the economic, social, and cultural fields, and this has occurred. 
Various agencies of the OAS have maintained close working relationships 
with their U.N. counterparts, keeping up not only a constant flow of infor- 
mation but working together in the sponsorship or operation of programs 
likely to further their principal objectives. 

In the areas of pacific settlernent and enforcement, the picture has been 
quite different. While individual American governments have sought U.N. 
action when they considered the national interest more likely to be fur- 
thered by that course than through inter-American action, the remainder 
have kept effective inter-American control in the several instances in which 
the question has been raised. The Western powers on the Security Council 
have sympathized with the American desire to implement the provisions of 
the U.N. Charter which recognize regional pacific settlement as both legiti- 
mate and desirable before resort is had to the procedures of the universal or- 
ganization. This has left the way free, in the pacific settlement stages of dis- 
putes, for inter-American conciliation. In enforcement, on the other hand, 
the American republics have managed to secure an interpretation of the 
U.N. Charter according to which only military enforcement requires Secu- 
rity Council authorization. The OAS has been meticulous in keeping the 
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United Nations informed of its activities relating to the maintenance of 
peace and security. It has been less meticulous in recognizing the primary 
responsibility of the Security Council in enforcement, when the latter has in- 
volved measures short of the use of armed force. In September 1967, however, 
the Twelfth Meeting of Consultation recommended that OAS members call 
the attention of the United Nations to future instances of Cuban interven- 
tion in their internal affairs. In so doing, the Meeting opened the door to a 
new relationship between the two organizations, should OAS members wish 
to take advantage of it. 

Both individually and collectively, the Latin American nations have had 
a high regard for the United Nations, and have worked enthusiastically with 
it. While they formed a bloc shortly after the United Nations came into be- 
ing to see that the General Assembly “spoils” were evenly distributed—or at 
least to see that the Latin American nations were not overlooked— and have 
consistently consulted on issues coming before the Assembly, they have 
neither sought to coerce bloc members into pursuing common policies nor 
formed a willing tool of U.S. policy. There has been no OAS bloc in the 
United Nations; still less has there been a solid OAS bloc in the world or- 
ganization. 


REALITIES OF THE TRANSITION 
PERIOD 


The period of transition from the original to the revised Charter is inev- 
itably somewhat uncomfortable. While the Third Special Inter-American 
Conference, in adopting the Protocol of Buenos Aires, sought to minimize 
the awkwardness for the period before the revised instrument should be- 
come effective, several important organs became “lame ducks” as soon as the 
Act of Rio de Janeiro was approved. This has mattered least to the Council 
of Jurists, which will probably never meet again. It has mattered little to 
the Cultural Council, which is to continue under a new name and with en- 
hanced status after the Protocol of Buenos Aires goes into effect. It has mat- 
tered a great deal to the OAS Council, as it carries on knowing full well that 
a major part of its functions are about to be transferred to other bodies 
while it remains highly uncertain as to how its remaining functions are to 
develop. It has mattered greatly to the Inter-American Peace Committee, 
since its powers have again been reduced and its days are numbered. 

The transition presents no problems, organizationally, for the Meeting 
of Consultation, since it continues unchanged under the revised Charter. It 
presents no problems, either, for the Inter-American Juridical Committee or 
the Commission on Human Rights, since their status has been very much 
improved under the amended Charter, while their functions have in no wise 
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been diminished. The transition, if anything, has given new impetus to the 
work of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, since its position 
is protected under the Protocol of Amendment not only temporarily but 
permanently. 

Under these conditions, and given the top priority which the governments 
have given economic and social development, the Inter-American Commit- 
tee on the Alliance for Progress (CIAP) and IA-ECOSOC constitute the 
true center of OAS activity in the transition period. The two have been 
more than willing to accept their responsibilities, aware that they are both 
organized and empowered to move ahead as rapidly as possible in the area 
which their members, as well as the governments, regard as of supreme im- 
portance. A major reason for creating CIAP was to get the ear of those in 
power within the governments in the interest of making the development 
program move. This has been done. And thanks to that fact, the program is 
moving and will doubtless pick up added momentum as time goes on. 

Pending the ratification of the Protocol of Amendment, the OAS Coun- 
cil continues to exercise its earlier functions, except for the fact that its fi- 
nancial responsibilities are being shared under the terms of Resolution I of 
the Third Special Inter-American Conference’s Final Act with IA-ECOSOC 
and the Inter-American Cultural Council. Still responsible for supervising 
the Pan American Union, it must continue to attempt to deal with a large 
number of administrative problems as well as with the problem of financing 
the projects to which the governments are devoted. It has had to face the 
problem of electing a Secretary General and Assistant Secretary General to 
replace those whose ten-year terms expired in May 1968. It has had to deal 
with criticism of the Pan American Union’s auditing system and determine 
what, if anything, should be substituted. 

The OAS Council is doubtless giving thought to procedures to be fol- 
lowed when it becomes the Permanent Council, and to the role which it will 
be permitted to play in inter-American affairs in that guise. It must give 
thought to the Statutes of the Inter-American Committee on Pacific Settle- 
ment, which is to replace the Peace Committee. It is devoting some atten- 
tion, presumably, to agencies whose activities it may be expected to coordi- 
nate after it loses all responsibility for the coordination of the economic and 
social functions of the OAS. Meanwhile, the Council has been entitled to 
continue to function, provisionally, as Organ of Consultation under the Rio 
Treaty. Members of the Council have served during the Tenth and the be- 
ginning stages of the Twelfth Meeting of Consultation as the Meeting itself, 
and may do so again before the OAS Council is replaced by the Permanent 
Council. 

During the transition, decisions have continued to be required on a 
great many matters, and funds have had to be provided for the stepped-up 
program envisaged not only for the post-transition era but for the interven- 
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ing period. The record of payment of contributions for the support of OAS 
activities requires constant attention, while anticipated increases in total 
program costs suggest that steps should be taken to see that for every dollar 
spent, full value is received. 

During the transition, the course outlined at the 1967 Meeting of Ameri- 
can Chiefs of States will require following up. Although the early negotia- 
tions were not as encouraging as the Presidents had hoped, they did repre- 
sent a beginning of an amalgamation of the Central American Common 
Market and the Latin American Free Trade Area into a Latin American 
common market. While the urgency of the matter was reaffirmed again and 
again, few people dealing with the problem had any expectation that the 
task would be an easy one. 


PHEVSHAPEVOF THINGS TO;COME 


The future, like the past, will be governed to an important extent by cer- 
tain political facts. One is that the United States will continue to work with 
the other members of the OAS to achieve the goals expressed in the Alliance 
for Progress. Another, however, is that there will continue to be disagree- 
ment on ways to meet some of the political problems with which the Conti- 
nent is faced. There has not yet developed any major degree of consensus on 
either the extent to which Communist or other totalitarian activities repre- 
sent a danger to the American way of life or on ways—other than economic 
and social development and the protection of human rights—to meet what- 
ever danger exists. The U.S. attempt to force the pace in connection with 
the Dominican affair of 1965 backfired badly insofar as it was meant to lead 
to a forthright assumption of collective responsibility for political defense. 
To most Latin Americans “intervention” is and remains anathema, whether 
it be an individual nation or the Organization itself which seeks to influence 
the course of events within member nations. The history of international or- 
ganization is one in which “sovereign” nations have authorized interna- 
tional agencies by treaty to enter, one by one, fields previously regarded as 
within their domestic jurisdiction. That fact is meaningless to most Latin 
Americans. It is especially so in a context in which the size, wealth, and mili- 
tary power of one member remains disproportionately larger than that of 
other members. This is a political reality which cannot be safely overlooked. 

For some years, the United States faced a somewhat similar situation of 
power disequilibrium in its relations with the European NATO countries, 
although as the latter recovered from the war, the disparities became less 
acute. They were at no time as great, indeed, as those between the United 
States and most of Latin America, for the European nations had _ back- 
grounds of education and economic development which most of the Latin 
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American countries have not yet attained. It may be recalled in that connec- 
tion that a solution seriously propounded for NATO’s ills in the 1950’s was 
union of the European NATO countries in order to offset the power of the 
United States. The project fell through as far as union of all of the Euro- 
pean NATO countries was concerned; no one will ever know whether 
NATO might have had a happier future had it been brought to fruition. 

While integration was originally thought of by Latin Americans as a so- 
lution to economic problems, there is no doubt that something on the order 
of what went on in the minds of European NATO governments has entered 
those of Latin American officials. Economic integration is desired for what it 
can do for Latin American economies, but it is also seen as a means by 
which these countries, individually much weaker than the United States, 
may gain a more important voice not only in OAS affairs but also vis-a-vis 
Europe and in the counsels of the United Nations. If the integration drive 
succeeds—anzd it is far too early to know whether it will or not, given differ- 
ences between Latin American countries which become visible when the 
issue is not one of Latin America vs. the United States—the political reali- 
ties of the Western Hemisphere will change substantially. The Latin Ameri- 
cans have never been subservient to the United States; they have far too 
much dignity and self-respect for that. But if and when the Latin Americans 
feel that they are as equal to the United States in power and wealth as they 
feel themselves to be superior in culture, the whole atmosphere of the OAS 
should change. When U.S. intervention, or dominance, ceases to be feared, 
the way may be open to collective action of a sort now out of the question 
unless what is at issue is an extra-Continental armed attack upon an Ameri- 
can state. 

While only time can tell how well the structure provided under the 
amended Charter will meet the needs of the OAS of the future, it would ap- 
pear as of the present writing that the new General Assembly will be the key 
to the situation. Or one might better suggest that what the governments 
may choose to do with the General Assembly will largely determine how the 
rest of the Organization evolves. As noted earlier, there would seem to be 
two major alternatives. The governments may conceivably regard the new 
General Assembly as a streamlined Inter-American Conference, one which 
meets annually instead of at longer intervals. Or they may take the United 
Nations as a model, and view it as potentially a truly effective, working, 
policy-determining organ of the Organization. The General Assembly has 
been given the power on paper to become the latter type of organ. But the 
Inter-American Conference had the formal authority to play something of a 
similar role. What counts is what the governments would have it be. 

A General Assembly modeled on the Inter-American Conference would 
be a place for a relatively brief, full-protocol meeting of large delegations, 
many members of which would be selected without regard to technical com- 
petence in handling agenda topics, most hoping to achieve the degree of 
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prestige which accompanies the successful presentation of projects. Elegance 
would characterize a great many speeches, and a certain number of resolu- 
tions would be passed by courtesy and without expectation that they would 
lead to action. Important decisions would also be taken, but would be sur- 
rounded by a good deal of miscellany of minor, or no, importance. 

A General Assembly modeled on the United Nations would also contain 
variations in delegation competence and include a large number of excel- 
lent addresses. It would presumably last longer than the other type, and set 
up a committee structure conducive to serious work on continuing prob- 
lems. Delegates might expect to develop a high degree of competence in spe- 
cialized areas, and it might be hoped that the same people would be ap- 
pointed to delegations with sufficient frequency as to promote thoroughly 
knowledgeable committee consideration of matters coming before them. 
Such a General Assembly would take itself seriously as the chief policy 
organ of the system. It might well also wish to keep an eye on expenditures, 
and on administrative efficiency, making the fullest uses of the powers which 
it has been granted. 

It is to be assumed that it is the second sort of General Assembly that the 
governments have meant to establish—with such modifications as the 
dominant hemisphere culture may dictate. Whatever the General Assembly 
becomes will in any case affect the functioning of the Meeting of Consulta- 
tion, the Permanent Council, [A-ECOSOC, and the Council for Education, 
Science, and Culture, although in varying degree. 

An active, seriously oriented General Assembly whose national delega- 
tions were customarily headed by Foreign Ministers might be expected to re- 
view annually the work of all three Councils and make recommendations 
with respect to their programs. Whereas hitherto the OAS Council—and in 
practice IA-ECOSOC as well—have been directly responsible to the govern- 
ments, the three Councils of the future would become responsible to the 
governments through the General Assembly (although of course each gov- 
ernment would continue to instruct its representative on these Councils in 
the usual way) . Such an Assembly, as suggested in earlier chapters, might be 
expected drastically to reduce the number of Meetings of Consultation held 
to consider urgent problems of common interest, since most such problems 
would be under constant review in the General Assembly. (In short, what 
would have occurred if this sort of General Assembly should evolve is a 
merger of the general concept of the Conference with the frequently pro- 
posed annual Meetings of Foreign Ministers.) However much such a Gen- 
eral Assembly might interest itself in political questions, however, it is the 
Meeting of Consultation which has the power to act in security matters aris- 
ing under the Rio Treaty. And it is the Permanent Council which has the 
power, under the revised as under the original Charter, to act provisionally 
as Organ of Consultation. 

The nature of the General Assembly will affect the functioning of the 
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Permanent Council materially. ‘The General Assembly may delegate, or not 
delegate, powers to it. The General Assembly may act or decline to act on 
Permanent Council recommendations on the operation of the entire system. 
A General Assembly which interests itself in disputes between members to 
the extent that the U.N. General Assembly does might leave a very different 
role for the Permanent Council to play, in practice, than one which did not. 

Similarly, the recommendations of a vigorous General Assembly could 
be of great significance to the Inter-American Council for Education, Sci- 
ence, and Culture. Probably such an Assembly would have least effect on the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council and on CIAP, already very 
much going concerns. 

In the last analysis, it is the governments that will decide the functioning 
of the General Assembly, the matters it will discuss, and the frequency with 
which it will discuss them. It is the governments, moreover, which will de- 
termine the extent to which IA-ECOSOC and the other Councils are subor- 
dinated to the General Assembly in their operations. And it is the govern- 
ments which will determine the extent to which the Permanent Council will 
be used in practice in matters which the latter has the formal power—or 
may be delegated power—to act. 

The attitudes of governments with respect to inter-American organiza- 
tion have been known to change from time to time, as the interests of na- 
tions and their individual rulers have dictated. Whatever else may happen 
after the Protocol of Buenos Aires goes into effect, one thing is certain. The 
OAS will operate under effective Latin American control to a degree rarely 
if ever before attained, and it will largely operate in the interest of Latin 
America as its statesmen see it. It will continue to promote development, 
and for the foreseeable future will be reluctant to take collective action in 
situations in which its members regard proposed OAS action as interven- 
tionist. The United States will continue to support the OAS and its pro- 
grams because it is to its political and economic interest to have communi- 
ties in its immediate neighborhood which have attained acceptable stand- 
ards of living and which, fundamentally, share the U.S. conviction that 
man’s potential is more likely to be developed in democratic, than in totali- 
tarian, societies. 

Does all this add up to a prospect that the OAS, under the Protocol of 
Amendment, will be an effective regional organization in the security, polit- 
ical, economic, and social areas? The previous paragraphs have answered 
this basic question more than a little equivocally. A few points might, per- 
haps, be added. There is little doubt that the governments will seek to move 
ahead rapidly in matters of economic integration. If they succeed, they will 
find themselves moving more and more in the direction of concerting broad 
areas of economic and social policy, as the European Common Market mem- 
bers have found it desirable to do. It seems likely that, given the competitive 
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nature of the production of important Latin American countries, economic 
integration will not be achieved without a great deal of soul-searching and 
compromise, in the course of which national interests of various sorts will 
become exceedingly vocal. That the popular concept of national sovereignty 
will be dimmed in the process is not to be anticipated, however much in 
practice freedom of national action in economic and social matters may be 
reduced. If this should prove to be the case, the prospect of Latin American 
political integration will be poor for a good many years to come. And with- 
out such integration, it seems more than probable that the sort of action re- 
quired to deal with inter-American political problems through a permanent 
agency will be slow of realization. 

If the foregoing assessment is correct, the period which the OAS is enter- 
ing under the Protocol of Amendment will be a further, and not by any 
means final, stage of development of regional organization in the Western 
Hemisphere. A willingness to enter it, and to enter it with a degree of en- 
thusiasm, however, says much for the feeling of common interest which has 
been the basis of inter-American organization since 1889, if not since 1826 
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CHARTER OF TEE 
ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
STATES (1948) 


In the Name of Their Peoples, the States Represented at the Ninth Inter- 
national Conference of American States, 

Convinced that the historic mission of America is to offer to man a land of 
liberty, and a favorable environment for the development of his personality and 
the realization of his just aspirations; 

Conscious that that mission has already inspired numerous agreements, 
whose essential value lies in the desire of the American peoples to live together 
in peace, and, through their mutual understanding and respect for the sover- 
eignty of each one, to provide for the betterment of all, in independence, in 
equality and under law; 

Confident that the true significance of American solidarity and good neighbor- 
liness can only mean the consolidation on this continent, within the framework 
of democratic institutions, of a system of individual liberty and social justice 
based on respect for the essential rights of man; 

Persuaded that their welfare and their contribution to the progress and the 
civilization of the world will increasingly require intensive continental coopera- 
tion; 

Resolved to persevere in the noble undertaking that humanity has conferred 
upon the United Nations, whose principles and purposes they solemnly reaffirm; 

Convinced that juridical organization is a necessary condition for security 
and peace founded on moral order and on justice; and 

In accordance with Resolution IX of the Inter-American Conference on Prob- 
lems of War and Peace, held at Mexico City, 


HAvE AGREED 
upon the following 


CHARTER OF THE ORGANIZATION 
OF AMERICAN STATES 


Part One 


Chapter I 
Nature and Purposes 


Article r 


The American States establish by this Charter the international organization 
that they have developed to achieve an order of peace and justice, to promote 
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their solidarity, to strengthen their collaboration, and to defend their sovereignty, 
their territorial integrity and their independence. Within the United Nations, the 
Organization of American States is a regional agency. 

Article 2 


All American States that ratify the present Charter are Members of the Organi- 
zation. 
Article 3 


Any new political entity that arises from the union of several Member States 
and that, as such, ratifies the present Charter, shall become a Member of the Or- 
ganization. The entry of the new political entity into the Organization shall re- 
sult in the loss of membership of each one of the States which constitute it. 


Article 4 


The Organization of American States, in order to put into practice the princi- 
ples on which it is founded and to fulfill its regional obligations under the Charter 
of the United Nations, proclaims the following essential purposes: 

a) To strengthen the peace and security of the continent; 

b) To prevent possible causes of difficulties and to ensure the pacific settle- 

ment of disputes that may arise among the Member States; 

c) To provide for common action on the part of those States in the event of 

aggression; 

d) To seek the solution of political, juridical and economic problems that may 

arise among them; and 

e) To promote, by cooperative action, their economic, social and cultural de- 

velopment. 


Chapter II 
Principles 


Article 5 

The American States reaffirm the following principles: 

a) International law ‘is the standard of conduct of States in their reciprocal 
relations; 

b) International order consists essentially of respect for the personality, sover- 
eignty and independence of States, and the faithful fulfillment of obliga- 
tions derived from treaties and other sources of international law; 

c) Good faith shall govern the relations between States; 

d) The solidarity of the American States and the high aims which are sought 
through it require the political organization of those States on the basis of 
the effective exercise of representative democracy; 

e) The American States condemn war of aggression: victory does not give rights; 

f) An act of aggression against one American State is an act of agression against 
all the other American States; 

g) Controversies of an international character arising between two or more 
American States shall be settled by peaceful procedures; 

h) Social justice and social security are bases of lasting peace; 

i) Economic cooperation is essential to the common welfare and prosperity of 
the peoples of the continent; 
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j) The American States proclaim the fundamental rights of the individual 
without distinction as to race, nationality, creed or sex; 

k) The spiritual unity of the continent is based on respect for the cultural 
values of the American Countries and requires their close cooperation for 
the high purposes of civilization; 

1) The education of peoples should be directed toward justice, freedom and 
peace. 


Chapter III 
Fundamental Rights and Duties of States 


Article 6 


States are juridically equal, enjoy equal rights and equal capacity to exercise 
these rights, and have equal duties. The rights of each State depend not upon its 
power to ensure the exercise thereof, but upon the mere fact of its existence as a 
person under international law. 


Article 7 


Every American State has the duty to respect the rights enjoyed by every other 
State in accordance with international law. 


Article 8 


The fundamental rights of States may not be impaired in any manner whatso- 
ever. 
Article 9 
The political existence of the State is independent of recognition by other 
States. Even before being recognized, the State has the right to defend its integrity 
and independence, to provide for its preservation and prosperity, and consequently 
to organize itself as it sees fit, to legislate concerning its interests, to administer its 
services, and to determine the jurisdiction and competence of its courts. The ex- 
ercise of these rights is limited only by the exercise of the rights of other States in 
accordance with international law. 
Article ro 


Recognition implies that the State granting it accepts the personality of the 
new State, with all the rights and duties that international law prescribes for the 
two States. 

Article rr 


The right of each State to protect itself and to live its own life does not au- 
thorize it to commit unjust acts against another State. 


Aricle 12 
The jurisdiction of States within the limits of their national territory is exer- 
cised equally over all the inhabitants, whether nationals or aliens. 
Article 13 


Each State has the right to develop its cultural, political and economic life 
freely and naturally. In this free development, the State shall respect the rights of 
the individual and the principles of universal morality. 
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Article 14 
Respect for and the faithful observance of treaties constitute standards for the 
development of peaceful relations among States. International treaties and agree- 
ments should be public. 
Article 15 
No State or group of States has the right to intervene, directly or indirectly, for 
any reason whatever, in the internal or external affairs of any other State. The 
foregoing principle prohibits not only armed force but also any other form of 
interference or attempted threat against the personality of the State or against its 
political, economic and cultural elements. 
Article 16 
No State may use or encourage the use of coercive measures of an economic or 
political character in order to force the sovereign will of another State and obtain 
from it advantages of any kind. 
Article 17 
The territory of the State is inviolable; it may not be the object, even tempo- 
rarily, of military occupation or of other measures of force taken by another State, 
directly or indirectly, on any grounds whatever. No territorial acquisitions or spe- 
cial advantages obtained either by force or by other means of coercion shall be 
recognized. 
Article 18 
The American States bind themselves in their international relations not to have 
recourse to the use of force, except in the case of self-defense in accordance with 
existing treaties or in fulfillment thereof. 
Article 19 
Measures adopted for the maintenance of peace and security in accordance 
with existing treaties do not constitute a violation of the principles set forth in 
Articles 15 and 17. 


Chapter IV 
Pacific Settlement of Disputes 


Article 20 
All international disputes that may arise between American States shall be sub- 
mitted to the peaceful procedures set forth in this Charter, before being referred 
to the Security Council of the United Nations. 
Article 21 
The following are peaceful procedures: direct negotiations, good offices, media- 
tion, investigation and conciliation, judicial settlement, arbitration, and those 
which the parties to the dispute may especially agree upon at any time. 
Article 22 
In the event that a dispute arises between two or more American States which, 
in the opinion of one of them, cannot be settled through the usual diplomatic 
channels, the Parties shall agree on some other peaceful procedure that will enable 
them to reach a solution. 
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Article 23 


A special treaty will establish adequate procedures for the pacific settlement of 
disputes and will determine the appropriate means for their application, so that 
no dispute between American States shall fail of definitive settlement within a 
reasonable period. 


Chapter V 


Collective Security 


Article 24 


Every act of aggression by a State against the territorial integrity or the inviola- 
bility of the territory or against the sovereignty or political independence of an 
American State shall be considered an act of aggression against the other Ameri- 
can States. 


Article 25 


If the inviolability or the integrity of the territory or the sovereignty or politi- 
cal independence of any American State should be affected by an armed attack or 
by an act of aggression that is not an armed attack, or by an extra-continental con- 
flict, or by a conflict between two or more American States, or by any other fact 
or situation that might endanger the peace of America, the American States, in 
furtherance of the principles of continental solidarity or collective self-defense, 
shall apply the measures and procedures established in the special treaties on the 
subject. 


Chapter VI 
Economic Standards 


Article 26 


The Member States agree to cooperate with one another, as far as their re- 
sources may permit and their laws may provide, in the broadest spirit of good 
neighborliness, in order to strengthen their economic structure, develop their 
agriculture and mining, promote their industry and increase their trade. 


Article 27 


If the economy of an American State is affected by serious conditions that can- 
not be satisfactorily remedied by its own unaided effort, such State may place its 
economic problems before the Inter-American Economic and Social Council to 
seek through consultation the most appropriate solution for such problems. 


Chapter VII 
Social Standards 


Article 28 


The Member States agree to cooperate with one another to achieve just and 
decent living conditions for their entire populations. 
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Article 29 

The Member States agree upon the desirability of developing their social legis- 

lation on the following bases: 

a) All human beings, without distinction as to race, nationality, sex, creed or 
social condition, have the right to attain material well-being and spiritual 
growth under circumstances of liberty, dignity, equality of opportunity and 
economic security; 

b) Work is a right and a social duty; it shall not be considered as an article 
of commerce; it demands respect for freedom of association and for the 
dignity of the worker; and it is to be performed under conditions that 
ensure life, health and a decent standard of living, both during the working 
years and during old age, or when any circumstance deprives the individual 
of the possibility of working. 


Chapter VIII 


Cultural Standards 


Article 30 
The Member States agree to promote, in accordance with their constitutional 
provisions and their material resources, the exercise of the right to education, on 
the following bases: 
a) Elementary education shall be compulsory and, when provided by the State, 
shall be without cost; 
b) Higher education shall be available to all, without distinction as to race, 
nationality, sex, language, creed or social condition. 


Article 31 
With due consideration for the national character of each State, the Member 
States undertake to facilitate free cultural interchange by every medium of expres- 
sion. 


Part Two 


Chapter IX 
The Organs 


Article 32 


The Organization of American States accomplishes its purposes by means of: 
a) The Inter-American Conference; 

b) The Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs; 

c) The Council; 

d) The Pan American Union; 

e) The Specialized Conferences; and 

f) The Specialized Organizations. 
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Chapter X 


The Inter-American Conference 


Article 33 


The Inter-American Conference is the supreme organ of the Organization of 
American States. It decides the general action and policy of the Organization and 
determines the structure and functions of its Organs, and has the authority to con- 
sider any matter relating to friendly relations among the American States. These 
functions shall be carried out in accordance with the provisions of this Charter and 
of other inter-American treaties. 


Article 34 
All Member States have the right to be represented at the Inter-American Con- 
ference. Each State has the right to one vote. 
Article 35 


‘The Conference shall convene every five years at the time fixed by the Council 
of the Organization, after consultation with the government of the country where 
the Conference is to be held. 


Article 36 


In special circumstances and with the approval of two-thirds of the American 
Governments, a special Inter-American Conference may be held, or the date of 
the next regular Conference may be changed. 


Article 37 


Each Inter-American Conference shall designate the place of meeting of the 
next Conference. If for any unforeseen reason the Conference cannot be held at 
the place designated, the Council of the Organization shall designate a new place. 


Article 38 


The program and regulations of the Inter-American Conference shall be pre- 
pared by the Council of the Organization and submitted to the Member States for 
consideration. 


Chapter XI 


The Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs 


Article 39 
The Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs shall be held in 


order to consider problems of an urgent nature and of common interest to the 
American States, and to serve as the Organ of Consultation. 


Article 4o 
Any Member State may request that a Meeting of Consultation be called. The 


request shall be addressed to the Council of the Organization, which shall decide 
by an absolute majority whether a meeting should be held. 
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Article 41 


The program and regulations of the Meeting of Consultation shall be prepared 
by the Council of the Organization and submitted to the Member States for con- 
sideration. 


Article 42 


If, for exceptional reasons, a Minister of Foreign Affairs is unable to attend the 
meeting, he shall be represented by a special delegate. 


Article 43 


In case of an armed attack within the territory of an American State or within 
the region of security delimited by treaties in force, a Meeting of Consultation 
shall be held without delay. Such Meeting shall be called immediately by the Chair- 
man of the Council of the Organization, who shall at the same time call a meeting 
of the Council itself. 


Article 44 


An Advisory Defense Committee shall be established to advise the Organ of 
Consultation on problems of military cooperation that may arise in connection 
with the application of existing special treaties on collective security. 


Article 45 


The Advisory Defense Committee shall be composed of the highest military 
authorities of the American States participating in the Meeting of Consultation. 
Under exceptional circumstances the Governments may appoint substitutes. Each 
State shall be entitled to one vote. 


Article 46 


The Advisory Defense Committee shall be convoked under the same conditions 
as the Organ of Consultation, when the latter deals with matters relating to defense 
against aggression. 


Article 47 


The Committee shall also meet when the Conference or the Meeting of Con- 
sultation or the Governments, by a two-thirds majority of the Member States, assign 
to it technical studies or reports on specific subjects. 


Chapter XII 
The Council 


Article 48 


The Council of the Organization of American States is composed of one Repre- 
sentative of each Member State of the Organization, especially appointed by the 
respective Government, with the rank of Ambassador. The appointment may be 
given to the diplomatic representative accredited to the Government of the country 
in which the Council has its seat. During the absence of the titular Representative, 
the Government may appoint an interim Representative. 
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Article 49 
The Council shall elect a Chairman and a Vice Chairman, who shall serve for 
one year and shall not be eligible for reelection to either of those positions for the 
term immediately following. 
Article 50 
The Council takes cognizance, within the limits of the present Charter and of 
inter-American treaties and agreements, of any matter referred to it by the Inter- 
American Conference or the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs. 
Article 51 
The Council shall be responsible for the proper discharge by the Pan American 
Union of the duties assigned to it. 
Article 52 
The Council shall serve provisionally as the Organ of Consultation when the 
circumstances contemplated in Article 43 of this Charter arise. 


Article 53 


It is also the duty of the Council: 

a) To draft and submit to the Governments and to the Inter-American Con- 
ference proposals for the creation of new Specialized Organizations or for 
the combination, adaptation or elimination of existing ones, including 
matters relating to the financing and support thereof; 

b) To draft recommendations to the Governments, the Inter-American Con- 
ference, the Specialized Conferences or the Specialized Organizations, for 
the coordination of the activities and programs of such organizations, after 
consultation with them; 

c) To conclude agreements with the Inter-American Specialized Organizations 
to determine the relations that shall exist between the respective agency and 
the Organization; 

d) To conclude agreements or special arrangements for cooperation with other 
American organizations of recognized international standing; 

e) To promote and facilitate collaboration between the Organization of Ameri- 
can States and the United Nations, as well as between Inter-American Spe- 
cialized Organizations and similar international agencies; 

f) To adopt resolutions that will enable the Secretary General to perform the 
duties envisaged in Article 84; 

g) To perform the other duties assigned to it by the present Charter. 

Article 54 


The Council shall establish the bases for fixing the quota that each government 
is to contribute to the maintenance of the Pan American Union, taking into ac- 
count the ability to pay of the respective countries and their determination to con- 
tribute in an equitable manner. The budget, after approval by the Council, shall 
be transmitted to the Governments at least six months before the first day of the 
fiscal year, with a statement of the annual quota of each country. Decisions on 
budgetary matters require the approval of two-thirds of the members of the Coun- 
cil. 
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Article 55 

The Council shall formulate its own regulations. 
Article 56 

The Council shall function at the seat of the Pan American Union. 
Article 57 


The following are organs of the Council of the Organization of American 
States: 

a) The Inter-American Economic and Social Council; 

b) The Inter-American Council of Jurists; and 

c) The Inter-American Cultural Council. 


Article 58 


The organs referred to in the preceding article shall have technical autonomy 
within the limits of this Charter; but their decision shall not encroach upon the 
sphere of action of the Council of the Organization. 

Article 59 


The organs of the Council of the Organization are composed of representatives 
of all the Member States of the Organization. 


Article 60 


The organs of the Council of the Organization shall, as far as possible, render 
to the Governments such technical services as the latter may request; and they shall 
advise the Council of the Organization on matters within their jurisdiction. 

Article 61 

The organs of the Council of the Organization shall, in agreement with the 
Council, establish cooperative relations with the corresponding organs of the United 
Nations and with the national or international agencies that function within their 
respective spheres of action. 

Article 62 


The Council of the Organization, with the advice of the appropriate bodies 
and after consultation with the Governments, shall formulate the statutes of its 
organs in accordance with and in the execution of the provisions of this Charter. 
The organs shall formulate their own regulations. 


A. THE INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Article 63 
The Inter-American Economic and Social Council has for its principal purpose 
the promotion of the economic and social welfare of the American nations through 
effective cooperation for the better utilization of their natural resources, the de- 
velopment of their agriculture and industry and the raising of the standards of 
living of their peoples. 
Article 64 
To accomplish this purpose the Council shall: 
a) Propose the means by which the American nations may give each other 
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technical assistance in making studies and formulating and executing plans 
to carry out the purposes referred to in Article 26 and to develop and im- 
prove their social services; 

b) Act as coordinating agency for all official inter-American activities of an 
economic and social nature; 

c) Undertake studies on its own initiative or at the request of any Member 
State; 

d) Assemble and prepare reports on economic and social matters for the use of 
the Member States; 

e) Suggest to the Council of the Organization the advisability of holding Spe- 
cialized Conferences on economic and social matters; 

f) Carry on such other activities as may be assigned to it by the Inter-American 
Conference, the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, or 
the Council of the Organization. 

Article 65 


The Inter-American Economic and Social Council, composed of technical dele- 
gates appointed by each Member State, shall meet on its own initiative or on that 
of the Council of the Organization. 


Article 66 


The Inter-American Economic and Social Council shall function at the seat of 
the Pan American Union, but it may hold meetings in any American city by a 
majority decision of the Member States. 


B. THE INTER-AMERICAN COUNCIL OF JURISTS 


Article 67 


The purpose of the Inter-American Council of Jurists is to serve as an advisory 
body on juridical matters; to promote the development and codification of public 
and private international law; and to study the possibility of attaining uniformity 
in the legislation of the various American countries, insofar as it may appear de- 
sirable. 

Article 68 

The Inter-American Juridical Committee of Rio de Janeiro shall be the perma- 

nent committee of the Inter-American Council of Jurists. 


Article 69 


The Juridical Committee shall be composed of jurists of the nine countries 
selected by the Inter-American Conference. The selection of the jurists shall be 
made by the Inter-American Council of Jurists from a panel submitted by each 
country chosen by the Conference. The members of the Juridical Committee repre- 
sent all Member States of the Organization. The Council of the Organization is 
empowered to fill any vacancies that occur during the intervals between Inter- 
American Conferences and between meetings of the Inter-American Council of 
Jurists. 

Article 70 

The Juridical Committee shall undertake such studies and preparatory work 

as are assigned to it by the Inter-American Council of Jurists, the Inter-American 
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Conference, the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, or the 
Council of the Organization. It may also undertake those studies and projects 
which, on its own initiative, it considers advisable. 
Article 71 
The Inter-American Council of Jurists and the Juridical Committee should seek 
the cooperation of national committees for the codification of international law, 
of institutes of international and comparative law, and of other specialized agencies. 


Article 72 


The Inter-American Council of Jurists shall meet when convened by the Coun- 
cil of the Organization, at the place determined by the Council of Jurists at its 
previous meeting. 


Cc. THE INTER-AMERICAN CULTURAL COUNCIL 


Article 73 
The purpose of the Inter-American Cultural Council is to promote friendly 
relations and mutual understanding among the American peoples, in order to 
strengthen the peaceful sentiments that have characterized the evolution of Amer- 
ica, through the promotion of educational, scientific and cultural exchange. 
Article 74 

To this end the principal functions of the Council shall be: 

a) To sponsor inter-American cultural activities; 

b) To collect and supply information on cultural activities carried on in and 
among the American States by private and official agencies both national 
and international in character; 

c) To promote the adoption of basic educational programs adapted to the needs 
of all population groups in the American countries; 

d) To promote, in addition, the adoption of special programs of training, edu- 
cation and culture for the indigenous groups of the American countries; 

e) To cooperate in the protection, preservation and increase of the cultural 
heritage of the continent; 

f) To promote cooperation among the American nations in the fields of educa- 
tion, science and culture, by means of the exchange of materials for research 
and study, as well as the exchange of teachers, students, specialists and, in 
general, such other persons and materials as are useful for the realization of 
these ends; 

g) To encourage the education of the peoples for harmonious international 
relations; 

h) To carry on such other activities as may be assigned to it by the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference, the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
or the Council of the Organization. 

Article 75 
The Inter-American Cultural Council shall determine the place of its next meet- 
ing and shall be convened by the Council of the Organization on the date chosen 
by the latter in agreement with the Government of the country selected as the seat 
of the meeting. 
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Article 76 

There shall be a Committee for Cultural Action of which five States, chosen at 
each Inter-American Conference, shall be members. The individuals composing the 
Committee for Cultural Action shall be selected by the Inter-American Cultural 
Council from a panel submitted by each country chosen by the Conference, and 
they shall be specialists in education or cultural matters. When the Inter-American 
Cultural Council and the Inter-American Conference are not in session, the Coun- 
cil of the Organization may fill vacancies that arise and replace those countries 
that find it necessary to discontinue their cooperation. 


Article 77 


‘The Committee for Cultural Action shall function as the permanent committee 
of the Inter-American Cultural Council, for the purpose of preparing any studies 
that the latter may assign to it. With respect to these studies the Council shall have 
the final decision. 


Chapter XII 


The Pan American Union 


Article 78 


The Pan American Union is the central and permanent organ of the Organiza- 
tion of American States and the General Secretariat of the Organization. It shall 
perform the duties assigned to it in this Charter and such other duties as may be 
assigned to it in other inter-American treaties and agreements. 


Article 79 


There shall be a Secretary General of the Organization, who shall be elected 
by the Council for a ten-year term and who may not be reelected or be succeeded 
by a person of the same nationality. In the event of a vacancy in the office of the 
Secretary General, the Council shall, within the next ninety days, elect a successor 
to fill the office for the remainder of the term, who may be reelected if the vacancy 
occurs during the second half of the term. 

Article 80 

The Secretary General shall direct the Pan American Union and be the legal 
representative thereof. 

Article 8r 

The Secretary General shall participate with voice, but without vote, in the 
deliberations of the Inter-American Conference, the Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, the Specialized Conferences, and the Council and its 
organs. 

Article 82 

The Pan American Union, through its technical and information offices, shall, 
under the direction of the Council, promote economic, social, juridical and cultural 
relations among all the Member States of the Organization. 

Article 83 


The Pan American Union shall also perform the following functions: 
a) Transmit ex officio to Member States the convocation to the Inter-American 
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Conference, the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
and the Specialized Conferences; 

b) Advise the Council and its organs in the preparation of programs and regu- 
lations of the Inter-American Conference, the Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, and the Specialized Conferences; 

c) Place, to the extent of its ability, at the disposal of the Government of the 
country where a conference is to be held, the technical aid and personnel 
which such Government may request; 

d) Serve as custodian of the documents and archives of the Inter-American Con- 
ference, of the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, and, 
insofar as possible, of the Specialized Conferences; 

e) Serve as depository of the instruments of ratification of inter-American agree- 
ments; 

f) Perform the functions entrusted to it by the Inter-American Conference, 
and the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs; 

g) Submit to the Council an annual report on the activities of the Organization; 

h) Submit to the Inter-American Conference a report on the work accomplished 
by the Organs of the Organization since the previous Conference. 


Article 84 


It is the duty of the Secretary General: 

a) To establish, with the approval of the Council, such technical and adminis- 
trative offices of the Pan American Union as are necessary to accomplish its 
purposes; 

b) To determine the number of department heads, officers and employees of 
the Pan American Union; to appoint them, regulate their powers and duties, 
and fix their compensation, in accordance with general standards established 
by the Council. 


Article 85 
There shall be an Assistant Secretary General, elected by the Council for a term 
of ten years and eligible for reelection. In the event of a vacancy in the office of 
Assistant Secretary General, the Council shall, within the next ninety days, elect 
a successor to fill such office for the remainder of the term. 


Article 86 


The Assistant Secretary General shall be the Secretary of the Council. He shall 
perform the duties of the Secretary General during the temporary absence or dis- 
ability of the latter, or during the ninety-day vacancy referred to in Article 79. He 
shall also serve as advisory officer to the Secretary General, with the power to act 
as his delegate in all matters that the Secretary General may entrust to him. 


Article 87 


The Council, by a two-thirds vote of its members, may remove the Secretary 
General or the Assistant Secretary General whenever the proper functioning of 
the Organization so demands. 

Article 88 


The heads of the respective departments of the Pan American Union, appointed 
by the Secretary General, shall be the Executive Secretaries of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council, the Council of Jurists and the Cultural Council. 
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Article 89 
In the performance of their duties the personnel shall not seek or receive in- 
structions from any government or from any other authority outside the Pan 
American Union. They shall refrain from any action that might reflect upon their 
position as international officials responsible only to the Union. 
Article 90 
Every Member of the Organization of American States pledges itself to respect 
the exclusively international character of the responsibilities of the Secretary Gen- 
eral and the personnel, and not to seek to influence them in the discharge of their 
duties. 
Article 91 
In selecting its personnel the Pan American Union shall give first considera- 
tion to efficiency, competence and integrity; but at the same time importance shall 
be given to the necessity of recruiting personnel on as broad a geographical basis 
as possible. 
Article 92 


The seat of the Pan American Union is the city of Washington. 


Chapter XIV 
The Specialized Conferences 


Article 93 


The Specialized Conferences shall meet to deal with special technical matters 
or to develop specific aspects of inter-American cooperation, when it is so decided 
by the Inter-American Conference or the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs; when inter-American agreements so provide; or when the Council 
of the Organization considers it necessary, either on its own initiative or at the 
request of one of its organs or of one of the Specialized Organizations. 


Article 94 


The program and regulations of the Specialized Conferences shall be prepared 
by the organs of the Council of the Organization or by the Specialized Organiza- 
tions concerned; they shall be submitted to the Member Governments for consid- 
eration and transmitted to the Council for its information. 


Chapter XV 
The Specialized Organizations 


Article 95 
For the purposes of the present Charter, Inter-American Specialized Organiza- 
tions are the inter-governmental organizations established by multilateral agree- 
ments and having specific functions with respect to technical matters of common 
interest to the American States. 
Article 96 


The Council shall, for the purposes stated in Article 53, maintain a register of 
the Organizations that fulfill the conditions set forth in the foregoing Article. 
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Article 97 


The Specialized Organizations shall enjoy the fullest technical autonomy and 
shall take into account the recommendations of the Council, in conformity with 
the provisions of the present Charter. 

Article 98 


The Specialized Organizations shall submit to the Council periodic reports on 
the progress of their work and on their annual budgets and expenses. 
Article 99 
Agreements between the Council and the Specialized Organizations contem- 
plated in paragraph c) of Article 53 may provide that such Organizations transmit 
their budgets to the Council for approval. Arrangements may also be made for the 
Pan American Union to receive the quotas of the contributing countries and dis- 
tribute them in accordance with the said agreements. 
Article 100 
The Specialized Organizations shall establish cooperative relations with world 
agencies of the same character in order to coordinate their activities. In concluding 
agreements with international agencies of a world-wide character, the Inter-Ameri- 
can Specialized Organizations shall preserve their identity and their status as inte- 
gral parts of the Organization of American States, even when they perform regional 
functions of international agencies. 
Article ror 


In determining the geographic location of the Specialized Organizations the 
interests of all the American States shall be taken into account. 


Part III 


Chapter XVI 
The United Nations 


Article ro2 


None of the provisions of this Charter shall be construed as impairing the rights 
and obligations of the Member States under the Charter of the United Nations. 


Chapter XVII 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


Article 103 


The Organization of American States shall enjoy in the territory of each Mem- 
ber such legal capacity, privileges and immunities as are necessary for the exercise 
of its functions and the accomplishment of its purposes. 


Article ro4 


The Representatives of the Governments on the Council of the Organization, 
the representatives on the organs of the Council, the personnel of their delegations, 
as well as the Secretary General and the Assistant Secretary General of the Organi- 
zation, shall enjoy the privileges and immunities necessary for the independent 
performance of their duties. 
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Article 105 
The juridical status of the Inter-American Specialized Organizations and the 
privileges and immunities that should be granted to them and to their personnel, 
as well as to the officials of the Pan American Union, shall be determined in each 
case through agreements between the respective organizations and the Governments 
concerned. 
Article 106 
Correspondence of the Organization of American States, including printed 
matter and parcels, bearing the frank thereof, shall be carried free of charge in the 
mails of the Member States. 
Article 107 
The Organization of American States does not recognize any restriction on the 
eligibility of men and women to participate in the activities of the various Organs 
and to hold positions therein. 


Chapter XVIII 
Ratification and Entry into Force 


Article 108 


The present Charter shall remain open for signature by the American States 
and shall be ratified in accordance with their respective consitutional procedures. 
The original instrument, the Spanish, English, Portuguese and French texts of 
which are equally authentic, shall be deposited with the Pan American Union, 
which shall transmit certified copies thereof to the Governments for purposes of 
ratification. The instruments of ratification shall be deposited with the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, which shall notify the signatory States of such deposit. 


Article 109 


The present Charter shall enter into force among the ratifying States when 
two-thirds of the signatory States have deposited their ratifications. It shall enter 
into force with respect to the remaining States in the order in which they deposit 
their ratifications. 


Article rro 


The present Charter shall be registered with the Secretariat of the United Na- 
tions through the Pan American Union. 


Article rrr 


Amendments to the present Charter may be adopted only at an Inter-American 
Conference convened for that purpose. Amendments shall enter into force in ac- 
cordance with the terms and the procedure set forth in Article 109. 


Article rzr2 


The present Charter shall remain in force indefinitely, but may be denounced 
by any Member State upon written notification to the Pan American Union, which 
shall communicate to all the others each notice of denunciation received. After 
two years from the date on which the Pan American Union receives a notice of 
denunciation, the present Charter shall cease to be in force with respect to the 
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denouncing State, which shall cease to belong to the Organization after it has ful- 
filled the obligations arising from the present Charter. 

In witness whereof the undersigned Plenipotentiaries, whose full powers have 
been presented and found to be in good and due form, sign the present Charter at 
the city of Bogota, Colombia, on the dates that appear opposite their respective 
signatures. 


APPENDIX B 


REVISED CHARTER OF THE 
ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
STATES 


Part One 


Chapter I 
Nature and Purposes 


Article r 


The American States establish by this Charter the international organization 
that they have developed to achieve an order of peace and justice, to promote their 
solidarity, to strengthen their collaboration, and to defend their sovereignty, their 
territorial integrity and their independence. Within the United Nations, the Or- 
ganization of American States is a regional agency. 


Article 2 


The Organization of American States, in order to put into practice the princi- 
ples on which it is founded and to fulfill its regional obligations under the Charter 
of the United Nations, proclaims the following essential purposes: 

a) To strengthen the peace and security of the continent; 

b) To prevent possible causes of difficulties and to ensure the pacific settlement 

of disputes that may arise among the Member States; 

c) To provide for common action on the part of those States in the event of 

aggression; 

d) To seek the solution of political, juridical, and economic problems that may 

arise among them; and 

e) To promote, by cooperative action, their economic, social, and cultural de- 

velopment. 


Chapter II 
Principles 
Article 3 


The American States reaffirm the following principles: 

a) International law is the standard of conduct of States in their reciprocal 
relations; 

b) International order consists essentially of respect for the personality, sover- 
eignty, and independence of States, and the faithful fulfillment of obliga- 
tions derived from treaties and other sources of international law; 

1. Treaty Series No. 1-B (OEA/Ser.A/2 Add. 2; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 

1967) . 
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c) Good faith shall govern the relations between States; 

d) The solidarity of the American States and the high aims which are sought 
through it require the political organization of those States on the basis of 
the effective exercise of representative democracy; 

e) The American States condemn war of aggression: victory does not give 
rights; 

f) An act of aggression against one American State is an act of aggression 
against all the other American States; 

g) Controversies of an international character arising between two or more 
American States shall be settled by peaceful procedures; 

h) Social justice and social security are bases of lasting peace; 

i) Economic cooperation is essential to the common welfare and prosperity of 
the peoples of the [Hemisphere]; 

j) The American States proclaim the fundamental rights of the individual 
without distinction as to race, nationality, creed, or sex; 

k) The spiritual unity of the [Hemisphere] is based on respect for the cultural 
values of the American countries and requires their close cooperation for the 
high purposes of civilization; 

1) The education of peoples should be directed toward justice, freedom, and 
peace. 


Chapter II 
Members 


Article 4 


All American States that ratify the present Charter are Members of the Organi- 
zation. 


Article 5 


Any new political entity that arises from the union of several Member States 
and that, as such, ratifies the present Charter, shall become a Member of the 
Organization. The entry of the new political entity into the Organization shall 
result in the loss of membership of each one of the States which constitute it. 

Article 6 

Any other independent American State that desires to become a Member of 
the Organization should so indicate by means of a note addressed to the Secretary 
General, in which it declares that it is willing to sign and ratify the Charter of the 
Organization and to accept all the obligations inherent in membership, especially 
those relating to collective security expressly set forth in Articles 27 and 28 of the 
Charter. a 

Article 7 


The General Assembly, upon the recommendation of the Permanent Council 
of the Organization, shall determine whether it is appropriate that the Secretary 
General be authorized to permit the applicant State to sign the Charter and to 
accept the deposit of the corresponding instrument of ratification. Both the recom- 
mendation of the Permanent Council and the decision of the General Assembly 
shall require the affirmative vote of two-thirds of the Member States. 
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Article 8 

The Permanent Council shall not make any recommendation nor shall the 
General Assembly take any decision with respect to a request for admission on the 
part of a political entity whose territory became subject, in whole or in part, prior 
to December 18, 1964, the date set by the First Special Inter-American Conference, 
to litigation or claim between an extra-[hemispheric] country and one or more 
Member States of the Organization, until the dispute has been ended by some 
peaceful procedure. 


Chapter IV 
Fundamental Rights and Duties of States 


Article 9 
States are juridically equal, enjoy equal rights and equal capacity to exercise 
these rights, and have equal duties. The rights of each State depend not upon its 
power to ensure the exercise thereof, but upon the mere fact of its existence as a 
person under international law. 
Article ro 
Every American State has the duty to respect the rights enjoyed by every other 
State in accordance with international law. 
Article rr 
The fundamental rights of States may not be impaired in any manner whatso- 
ever. 
Article 12 
The political existence of the State is independent of recognition by other 
States. Even before being recognized, the State has the right to defend its integrity 
and independence, to provide for its preservation and prosperity, and consequently 
to organize itself as it sees fit, to legislate concerning its interests, to administer its 
services, and to determine the jurisdiction and competence of its courts. The exer- 
cise of these rights is limited only by the exercise of the rights of other States in 
accordance with international law. 
Article 13 
Recognition implies that the State granting it accepts the personality of the 
new State, with all the rights and duties that international law prescribes for the 
two States. 
Article 14 
The right to each State to protect itself and to live its own life does not authorize 
it to commit unjust acts against another State. 
Article 15 
The jurisdiction of States within the limits of their national territory is exer 
cised equally over all the inhabitants, whether nationals or aliens. 
Article 16 
Each State has the right to develop its cultural, political, and economic life 
freely and naturally. In this free development, the State shall respect the rights of 
the individual and the principles of universal morality. 
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Article 17 
Respect for and the faithful observance of treaties constitute standards for the 
development of peaceful relations among States. International treaties and agree- 
ments should be public. 
Article 18 
No State or group of States has the right to intervene, directly or indirectly, 
for any reason whatever, in the internal or external affairs of any other State. The 
foregoing principle prohibits not only armed force but also any other form of 
interference or attempted threat against the personality of the State or against 
its political, economic, and cultural elements. 
Article 19 
No State may use or encourage the use of coercive measures of an economic or 
political character in order to force the sovereign will of another State and obtain 
from it advantages of any kind. 
Article 20 
The territory of a State is inviolable; it may not be the object, even temporarily, 
of military occupation or of other measures of force taken by another State, di- 
rectly or indirectly, on any grounds whatever. No territorial acquisitions or special 
advantages obtained either by force or by other means of coercion shall be rec- 
ognized. 
Article 21 
The American States bind themselves in their international relations not to 
have recourse to the use of force, except in the case of self-defense in accordance 
with existing treaties or in fulfillment thereof. 
Article 22 
Measures adopted for the maintenance of peace and security in accordance with 
existing treaties do not constitute a violation of the principles set forth in Articles 
18 and 20. 


Chapter V 
Pacific Settlement of Disputes 


Article 23 
All international disputes that may arise between American States shall be 
submitted to the peaceful procedures set forth in this Charter, before being referred 
to the Security Council of the United Nations. 
Article 24 
The following are peaceful procedures: direct negotiation, good offices, media- 
tion, investigation and conciliation, judicial settlement, arbitration, and those 
which the parties to the dispute may especially agree upon at any time. 
Article 25 
In the event that a dispute arises between two or more American States which, 
in the opinion of one of them, cannot be settled through the usual diplomatic 
channels, the Parties shall agree on some other peaceful procedure that will enable 
them to reach a solution. 
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Article 26 


A special treaty will establish adequate procedures for the pacific settlement of 
disputes and will determine the appropriate means for their application, so that no 
dispute between American States shall fail of definitive settlement within a reason- 
able period. 


Chapter VI 


Collective Security 


Article 27 
Every act of aggression by a State against the territorial integrity or the invio- 
lability of the territory or against the sovereignty or political independence of an 
American State shall be considered an act of aggression against the other American 
States. 
Article 28 


If the inviolability or the integrity of the territory or the sovereignty or political 
independence of any American State should be affected by an armed attack or by 
an act of aggression that is not an armed attack, or by an extra-hemispheric conflict, 
or by a conflict between two or more American States, or by any other fact or 
situation that might endanger the peace of America, the American States, in fur- 
therance of the principles of [hemispheric] solidarity or collective self-defense, 
shall apply the measures and procedures established in the special treaties on the 
subject. 


Chapter VII 


Economic Standards 


Article 29 


The Member States, inspired by the principles of inter-American solidarity 
and cooperation, pledge themselves to a united effort to ensure social justice in the 
Hemisphere and dynamic and balanced economic development for their peoples, 
as conditions essential to peace and security. 


Article 30 


The Member States pledge themselves to mobilize their own national human 
and material resources through suitable programs, and recognize the importance of 
operating within an efficient domestic structure, as fundamental conditions for their 
economic and social progress and for assuring effective inter-American cooperation. 


Article 31 


To accelerate their economic and social development, in accordance with their 
own methods and procedures and within the framework of the democratic prin- 
ciples and the institutions of the inter-American system, the Member States agree 
to dedicate every effort to achieve the following basic goals: 

a) Substantial and self-sustained increase in the per capita national product; 

b) Equitable distribution of national income; 

c) Adequate and equitable systems of taxation; 

d) Modernization of rural life and reforms leading to equitable and efficient 
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land-tenure systems, increased agricultural productivity, expanded use of 
undeveloped land, diversification of production; and improved processing 
and marketing systems for agricultural products; and the strengthening and 
expansion of facilities to attain these ends; 

e) Accelerated and diversified industrialization, especially of capital and inter- 
mediate goods; 

f) Stability in the domestic price levels, compatible with sustained economic 
development and the attainment of social justice; 

g) Fair wages, employment opportunities, and acceptable working conditions 
for all; 

h) Rapid eradication of illiteracy and expansion of educational opportunities 
for all; 

i) Protection of man’s potential through the extension and application of 
modern medical science; 

j) Proper nutrition, especially through the acceleration of national efforts to 
increase the production and availability of food; 

k) Adequate housing for all sectors of the population; 

1) Urban conditions that offer the opportunity for a healthful, productive, 
and full life; 

m) Promotion of private initiative and investment in harmony with action in 
the public sector; and 

n) Expansion and diversification of exports. 


Article 32 


In order to attain the objectives set forth in this Chapter, the Member States 
agree to cooperate with one another, in the broadest spirit of inter-American 
solidarity, as far as their resources may permit and their laws may provide. 

Article 33 

To attain balanced and sustained development as soon as feasible, the Member 
States agree that the resources made available from time to time by each, in accord- 
ance with the preceding Article, should be provided under flexible conditions and 
in support of the national and multinational programs and efforts undertaken to 
meet the needs of the assisted country, giving special attention to the relatively 
less-developed countries. 

They will seek, under similar conditions and for similar purposes, financial 
and technical cooperation from sources outside the Hemisphere and from inter- 
national institutions. 

Article 34 


The Member States should make every effort to avoid policies, actions, or meas- 
ures that have serious adverse effects on the economic or social development of 
another Member State. 

Article 35 


The Member States agree to join together in seeking a solution to urgent or 
critical problems that may arise whenever the economic development or stability 
of any Member State is seriously affected by conditions that cannot be remedied 
through the efforts of that State. 
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Article 36 
‘The Member States shall extend among themselves the benefits of science and 
technology by encouraging the exchange and utilization of scientific and technical 
knowledge in accordance with existing treaties and national laws. 
Article 37 
The Member States, recognizing the close interdependence between foreign 
trade and economic and social development, should make individual and united 
efforts to bring about the following: 

a) Reduction or elimination, by importing countries, of tariff and nontariff 
barriers that affect the exports of the Members of the Organization, except 
when such barriers are applied in order to diversify the economic structure, 
to speed up the development of the less-developed Member States or to 
intensify their process of economic integration, or when they are related to 
national security or to the needs for economic balance; 

b) Maintenance of continuity in their economic and social development by 
means of: 

i. Improved conditions for trade in basic commodities through interna- 
tional agreements, where appropriate; orderly marketing procedures that 
avoid the disruption of markets; and other measures designed to promote 
the expansion of markets, and to obtain dependable incomes for pro- 
ducers, adequate and dependable supplies for consumers, and stable 
prices that are both remunerative to producers and fair to consumers; 

ii. Improved international financial cooperation and the adoption of other 
means for lessening the adverse impact of sharp fluctuations in export 
earnings experienced by the countries exporting basic commodities; and 

iii. Diversification of exports and expansion of export opportunities for 
manufactured and semimanufactured products from the developing 
countries by promoting and strengthening national and multinational 
institutions and arrangements established for these purposes. 

Article 38 
The Member States reaffirm the principle that when the more-developed coun- 
tries grant concessions in international trade agreements that lower or eliminate 
tariffs or other barriers to foreign trade so that they benefit the less-developed 
countries, they should not expect reciprocal concessions from those countries that 
are incompatible with their economic development, financial, and trade needs. 
Article 39 
The Member States, in order to accelerate their economic development, regional 
integration, and the expansion and improvement of the conditions of their com- 
merce, shall promote improvement and coordination of transportation and com- 
munication in the developing countries and among the Member States. 
Article 4o 
The Member States recognize that integration of the developing countries of 
the Hemisphere is one of the objectives of the inter-American system and, there- 
fore, shall orient their efforts and take the necessary measures to accelerate the 
integration process, with a view to establishing a Latin American common market 
in the shortest possible time. 
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Article 41 


In order to strengthen and accelerate integration in all its aspects, the Member 
States agree to give adequate priority to the preparation and carrying out of 
multinational projects and to their financing, as well as to encourage economic and 
financial institutions of the inter-American system to continue giving their broadest 
support to regional integration institutions and programs. 


Article 42 


The Member States agree that technical and financial cooperation that seeks to 
promote regional economic integration should be based on the principle of har- 
monious, balanced, and efficient development, with particular attention to the 
relatively less-developed countries, so that it may be a decisive factor that will 
enable them to promote, with their own efforts, the improved development of their 
infrastructure programs, new lines of production, and export diversification. 


Chapter VIII 
Social Standards 


Article 43 


The Member States, convinced that man can only achieve the full realization of 
his aspirations within a just social order, along with economic development and 
true peace, agree to dedicate every effort to the application of the following prin- 
ciples and mechanisms: 

a) All human beings, without distinction as to race, sex, nationality, creed, or 
social condition, have a right to material well-being and to their spiritual 
development, under circumstances of liberty, dignity, equality of opportunity, 
and economic security; 

b) Work is a right and a social duty, it gives dignity to the one who performs it, 
and it should be performed under conditions, including a system of fair 
wages, that ensure life, health, and a decent standard of living for the worker 
and his family, both during his working years and in his old age, or when any 
circumstance deprives him of the possibility of working; 

c) Employers and workers, both rural and urban, have the right to associate 
themselves freely for the defense and promotion of their interests, including 
the right to collective bargaining and the workers’ right to strike, and rec- 
ognition of the juridical personality of associations and the protection of 
their freedom and independence, all in accordance with applicable laws; 

d) Fair and efficient systems and procedures for consultation and collaboration 
among the sectors of production, with due regard for safeguarding the in- 
terests of the entire society; 

e) The operation of systems of public administration, banking and credit, 
enterprise, and distribution and sales, in such a way, in harmony with the 
private sector, as to meet the requirements and interests of the community; 

f) The incorporation and increasing participation of the marginal sectors of 
the population, in both rural and urban areas, in the economic, social, civic, 
cultural, and political life of the nation, in order to achieve the full integra- 
tion of the national community, acceleration of the process of social mobility, 
and the consolidation of the democratic system. The encouragement of all 
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efforts of popular promotion and cooperation that have as their purpose the 
development and progress of the community; 

g) Recognition of the importance of the contribution of organizations such as 
labor unions, cooperatives, and cultural, professional, business, neighbor- 
hood, and community associations to the life of the society and to the devel- 
opment process; 

h) Development of an efficient social security policy; and 

i) Adequate provision for all persons to have due legal aid in order to secure 
their rights. 


Article 44 


The Member States recognize that, in order to facilitate the process of Latin 
American regional integration, it is necessary to harmonize the social legislation of 
the developing countries, especially in the labor and social security fields, so that 
the rights of the workers shall be equally protected, and they agree to make the 
greatest efforts possible to achieve this goal. 


Chapter IX 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Standards 


Article 45 


The Member States will give primary importance within their development 
plans to the encouragement of education, science, and culture, oriented toward the 
over-all improvement of the individual, and as a foundation for democracy, social 
justice, and progress. 


Article 46 


The Member States will cooperate with one another to meet their educational 
needs, to promote scientific research, and to encourage technological progress. They 
consider themselves individually and jointly bound to preserve and enrich the 
cultural heritage of the American peoples. 


Article 47 


The Member States will exert the greatest efforts, in accordance with their 
constitutional processes, to ensure the effective exercise of the right to education, 
on the following bases: 

a) Elementary education, compulsory for children of school age, shall also be 
offered to all others who can benefit from it. When provided by the State it 
shall be without charge; 

b) Middle-level education shall be extended progressively to as much of the 
population as possible, with a view to social improvement. It shall be diver- 
sified in such a way that it meets the development needs of each country 
without prejudice to providing a general education; and 

c) Higher education shall be available to all, provided that, in order to main- 
tain its high level, the corresponding regulatory or academic standards are 
met. 


Article 48 


The Member States will give special attention to the eradication of illiteracy, 
will strengthen adult and vocational education systems, and will ensure that the 
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benefits of culture will be available to the entire population. They will promote the 
use of all information media to fulfill these aims. 


Article 49 


The Member States will develop science and technology through educational 
and research institutions and through expanded information programs. They will 
organize their cooperation in these fields efficiently and will substantially increase 
exchange of knowledge, in accordance with national objectives and laws and with 
treaties in force. 

Article 50 

The Member States, with due respect for the individuality of each of them, agree 
to promote cultural exchange as an effective means of consolidating inter-American 
understanding; and they recognize that regional integration programs should be 
strengthened by close ties in the fields of education, science, and culture. 


Part Two 


Chapter X 
‘The Organs 


Article 51 


The Organization of American States accomplishes its purposes by means of: 

a) The General Assembly; 

b) The Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs; 

c) The Councils; 

d) The Inter-American Juridical Committee; 

e) ithe Inter-American Commission on Human Rights; 

f) The General Secretariat; 

g) The Specialized Conferences; and 

h) The Specialized Organizations. 

There may be established, in addition to those provided for in the Charter and 
in accordance with the provisions thereof, such subsidiary organs, agencies, and 
other entities as are considered necessary. 


Chapter XI 
The General Assembly 


Article 52 


The General Assembly is the supreme organ of the Organization of American 
States. It has as its principal powers, in addition to such others as are assigned to it 
by the Charter, the following: 

a) To decide the general action and policy of the Organization, determine the 
structure and functions of its organs, and consider any matter relating to 
friendly relations among the American States; 

b) To establish measures for coordinating the activities of the organs, agencies, 
and entities of the Organization among themselves and such activities with 
those of the other institutions of the inter-American system; 

c) To strengthen and coordinate cooperation with the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies; 
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d) To promote collaboration, especially in the economic, social, and cultural 
fields, with other international organizations whose purposes are similar to 
those of the Organization of American States; 

e) To approve the program-budget of the Organization and determine the 
quotas of the Member States; 

f) To consider the annual and special reports that shall be presented to it by 
the organs, agencies, and entities of the inter-American system; 

g) To adopt general standards to govern the operations of the General Secre- 
tariat; and 

h) To adopt its own rules of procedure and, by a two-thirds vote, its agenda. 

The General Assembly shall exercise its powers in accordance with the provisions 

of the Charter and of other inter-American treaties. 


Article 53 


The General Assembly shall establish the bases for fixing the quota that each 
Government is to contribute to the maintenance of the Organization, taking into 
account the ability to pay of the respective countries and their determination to 
contribute in an equitable manner. Decisions on budgetary matters require the 
approval of two-thirds of the Member States. 


Article 54 


All member States have the right to be represented in the General Assembly. 
Each State has the right to one vote. 


Article 55 


The General Assembly shall convene annually during the period determined by 
the rules of procedure and at a place selected in accordance with the principle of 
rotation. At each regular session the date and place of the next regular session shall 
be determined, in accordance with the rules of procedure. 

If for any reason the General Assembly cannot be held at the place chosen, it 
shall meet at the General Secretariat, unless one of the Member States should make 
a timely offer of a site in its territory, in which case the Permanent Council of the 
Organization may agree that the General Assembly will meet in that place. 


Article 56 


In special circumstances and with the approval of two-thirds of the Member 
States, the Permanent Council shall convoke a special session of the General 
Assembly. 

Article 57 


Decisions of the General Assembly shall be adopted by the affirmative vote of 
an absolute majority of the Member States, except in those cases that require a 
two-thirds vote as provided in the Charter or as may be provided by the General 
Assembly in its rules of procedure. 


Article 58 
There shall be a Preparatory Committee of the General Assembly, composed of 
representatives of all the Member States, which shall: 
a) Prepare the draft agenda of each session of the General Assembly; 
b) Review the proposed program-budget and the draft resolution on quotas, 
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and present to the General Assembly a report thereon containing the recom- 
mendations it considers appropriate; and 
c) Carry out such other functions as the General Assembly may assign to it. 
The draft agenda and the report shall, in due course, be transmitted to the 
Governments of the Member States. 


Chapter XII 


Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs 


Article 59 


The Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs shall be held in 
order to consider problems of an urgent nature and of common interest to the 
American States, and to serve as the Organ of Consultation. 


Article 60 


Any Member State may request that a Meeting of Consultation be called. The 
request shall be addressed to the Permanent Council of the Organization, which 
shall decide by an absolute majority whether a meeting should be held. 


Article 61 


The agenda and regulations of the Meeting of Consultation shall be prepared 
by the Permanent Council of the Organization and submitted to the Member 
States for consideration. 


Article 62 


If, for exceptional reasons, a Minister of Foreign Affairs is unable to attend the 
meeting, he shall be represented by a special delegate. 


Article 63 


In case of an armed attack within the territory of an American State or within 
the region of security delimited by treaties in force, a Meeting of Consultation 
shall be held without delay. Such Meeting shall be called immediately by the 
Chairman of the Permanent Council of the Organization, who shall at the same 
time call a meeting of the Council itself. 


Article 64 
An Advisory Defense Committee shall be established to advise the Organ of 
Consultation on problems of military cooperation that may arise in connection 
with the application of existing special treaties on collective security. 
Article 65 
The Advisory Defense Committee shall be composed of the highest military 
authorities of the American States participating in the Meeting of Consultation. 
Under exceptional circumstances the Governments may appoint substitutes. Each 
State shall be entitled to one vote. 
Article 66 
The Advisory Defense Committee shall be convoked under the same condi- 


tions as the Organ of Consultation, when the latter deals with matters relating to 
defense against aggression. 
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Article 67 


The Committee shall also meet when the General Assembly or the Meeting of 
Consultation or the Governments, by a two-thirds majority of the Member States, 
assign to it technical studies or reports on specific subjects. 


Chapter XIII 


The Councils of the Organization 
Common Provisions 


Article 68 


The Permanent Council of the Organization, the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council, and the Inter-American Council for Education, Science, and 
Culture are directly responsible to the General Assembly and each has the au- 
thority granted to it in the Charter and other inter-American instruments, as well 
as the functions assigned to it by the General Assembly and the Meeting of Consul- 
tation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 

Article 69 


All Member States have the right to be represented on each of the Councils. 
Each State has the right to one vote. 


Article 70 


The Councils may, within the limits of the Charter and other inter-American 
instruments, make recommendations on matters within their authority. 


Article 71 


The Councils, on matters within their respective competence, may present to 
the General Assembly studies and proposals, drafts of international instruments, 
and proposals on the holding of Specialized Conferences, on the creation, modifica- 
tion, or elimination of Specialized Organizations and other inter-American agencies, 
as well as on the coordination of their activities. The Councils may also present 
studies, proposals, and drafts of international instruments to the Specialized Con- 
ferences. 


Article 72 


Each Council may, in urgent cases, convoke Specialized Conferences on matters 
within its competence, after consulting with the Member States and without hay- 
ing to resort to the procedure provided for in Article 128. 


Article 73 


The Councils, to the extent of their ability, and with the cooperation of the 
General Secretariat, shall render to the Governments such specialized services as 
the latter may request. 


Article 74 


Each Council has the authority to require the other Councils, as well as the 
subsidiary organs and agencies responsible to them, to provide it with informa- 
tion and advisory services on matters within their respective spheres of competence. 
The Councils may also request the same services from the other agencies of the 
inter-American system. 
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Article 75 


With the prior approval of the General Assembly, the Councils may establish 
the subsidiary organs and the agencies that they consider advisable for the better 
performance of their duties. When the General Assembly is not in session, the 
aforesaid organs or agencies may be established provisionally by the corresponding 
Council. In constituting the membership of these bodies, the Councils, insofar as 
possible, shall follow the criteria of rotation and equitable geographic representa- 
tion. 


Article 76 


The Councils may hold meetings in any Member State, when they find it ad- 
visable and with the prior consent of the Government concerned. 


Article 77 
Each Council shall prepare its own statutes and submit them to the General 


Assembly for approval. It shall approve its own rules of procedure and those of its 
subsidiary organs, agencies, and committees. 


Chapter XIV 


The Permanent Council of the Organization 


Article 78 


The Permanent Council of the Organization is composed of one representative 
of each Member State, especially appointed by the respective Government, with 
the rank of ambassador. Each Government may accredit an acting representative, 
as well as such alternates and advisers as it considers necessary. 


Article 79 


The Office of Chairman of the Permanent Council shall be held by each of the 
representatives, in turn, following the alphabetic order in Spanish of the names 
of their respective countries. The office of Vice Chairman shall be filled in the 
same way, following reverse alphabetic order. 

The Chairman and the Vice Chairman shall hold office for a term of not 
more than six months, which shall be determined by the statutes. 


Article 80 
Within the limits of the Charter and of inter-American treaties and agreements, 
the Permanent Council takes cognizance of any matter referred to it by the Gen- 
eral Assembly or the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 
Article 81 


The Permanent Council shall serve provisionally as the Organ of Consultation 
when the circumstances contemplated in Article 63 of this Charter arise. 


Article 82 


The Permanent Council shall keep vigilance over the maintenance of friendly 
relations among the Member States, and for that purpose shall effectively assist 
them in the peaceful settlement of their disputes, in accordance with the following 
provisions. 
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Article 83 


To assist the Permanent Council in the exercise of these powers, an Inter- 
American Committee on Peaceful Settlement shall be established, which shall func- 
tion as a subsidiary organ of the Council. The statutes of the Committee shall be 
prepared by the Council and approved by the General Assembly. 


Article 84 


The parties to a dispute may resort to the Permanent Council to obtain its 
good offices. In such a case the Council shall have authority to assist the parties and 
to recommend the procedures it considers suitable for the peaceful settlement of 
the dispute. 

If the parties so wish, the Chairman of the Council shall refer the dispute 
directly to the Inter-American Committee on Peaceful Settlement. 

Article 85 


In the exercise of these powers, the Permanent Council, through the Inter- 
American Committee on Peaceful Settlement or by any other means, may ascer- 
tain the facts in the dispute, and may do so in the territory of any of the parties 
with the consent of the Government concerned. 


Article 86 


Any party to a dispute in which none of the peaceful procedures set forth in 
Article 24 of the Charter is being followed may appeal to the Permanent Council 
to take cognizance of the dispute. 

The Council shall immediately refer the request to the Inter-American Com- 
mittee on Peaceful Settlement, which shall consider whether or not the matter is 
within its competence and, if it deems it appropriate, shall offer its good offices to 
the other party or parties. Once these are accepted, the Inter-American Commit- 
tee on Peaceful Settlement may assist the parties and recommend the procedures 
that it considers suitable for the peaceful settlement of the dispute. 

In the exercise of these powers, the Committee may carry out an investigation 
of the facts in the dispute, and may do so in the territory of any of the parties 
with the consent of the Government concerned. 

Article 87 


If one of the parties should refuse the offer, the Inter-American Committee on 
Peaceful Settlement shall limit itself to informing the Permanent Council, without 
prejudice to its taking steps to restore relations between the parties, if they were 
interrupted, or to reestablish harmony between them. 


Article 88 


Once such a report is received, the Permanent Council may make suggestions 
for bringing the parties together for the purpose of Article 87 and, if it considers 
it necessary, it may urge the parties to avoid any action that might aggravate the 
dispute. 

If one of the parties should continue to refuse the good offices of the Inter- 
American Committee on Peaceful Settlement or of the Council, the Council shall 
limit itself to submitting a report to the General Assembly. 


Article 89 
The Permanent Council, in the exercise of these functions, shall take its deci- 
sions by an affirmative vote of two-thirds of its members, excluding the parties to 
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the dispute, except for such decisions as the rules of procedure provide shall be 
adopted by a simple majority. 


Article 90 


In performing their functions with respect to the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes, the Permanent Council and the Inter-American Committee on Peaceful 
Settlement shall observe the provisions of the Charter and the principles and stand- 
ards of international law, as well as take into account the existence of treaties in 
force between the parties. 


Article 91 


The Permanent Council shall also: 


a) 


b) 


¢) 


d) 


g) 


Carry out those decisions of the General Assembly or of the Meeting of 
Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs the implementation of which 
has not been assigned to any other body; 

Watch over the observance of the standards governing the operation of the 
General Secretariat and, when the General Assembly is not in session, adopt 
provisions of a regulatory nature that enable the General Secretariat to 
carry out its administrative functions; 

Act as the Preparatory Committee of the General Assembly, in accordance 
with the terms of Article 58 of the Charter, unless the General Assembly 
should decide otherwise; 

Prepare, at the request of the Member States and with the cooperation of 
the appropriate organs of the Organization, draft agreements to promote 
and facilitate cooperation between the Organization of American States and 
the United Nations or between the Organization and other American agen- 
cies of recognized international standing. These draft agreements shall be 
submitted to the General Assembly for approval; 

Submit recommendations to the General Assembly with regard to the func- 
tioning of the Organization and the coordination of its subsidiary organs, 
agencies, and committees; 

Present to the General Assembly any observations it may have regarding the 
reports of the Inter-American Juridical Committee and the Inter-American 
Commission on Human Rights; and 

Perform the other functions assigned to it in the Charter. 


Article 92 


The Permanent Council and the General Secretariat shall have the same seat. 


Chapter XV 
The Inter-American Economic and Social Council 


Article 93 


The Inter-American Economic and Social Council is composed of one principal 
representative of the highest rank, of each Member State, especially appointed by 
the respective Government. 


Article 94 


The purpose of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council is to promote 
cooperation among the American countries in order to attain accelerated economic 
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and social development, in accordance with the standards set forth in Chapters 
VII and VIII. 


Article 95 


‘To achieve its purpose the Inter-American Economic and Social Council shall; 

a) Recommend programs and courses of action and periodically study and 
evaluate the efforts undertaken by the Member States; 

b) Promote and coordinate all economic and social activities of the Organiza- 
tion; 

c) Coordinate its activities with those of the other Councils of the Organiza- 
tion; 

d) Establish cooperative relations with the corresponding organs of the United 
Nations and with other national and international agencies, especially with 
regard to coordination of inter-American technical assistance programs; and 

e) Promote the solution of the cases contemplated in Article 35 of the Charter, 
establishing the appropriate procedure. 


Article 96 


The Inter-American Economic and Social Council shall hold at least one meet- 
ing each year at the ministerial level. It shall also meet when convoked by the 
General Assembly, the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, at 
its own initiative, or for the cases contemplated in Article 35 of the Charter. 


Article 97 


The Inter-American Economic and Social Council shall have a Permanent Ex- 
ecutive Committee, composed of a Chairman and no less than seven other mem- 
bers, elected by the Council for terms to be established in the statutes of the 
Council. Each member shall have the right to one vote. The principles of equita- 
ble geographic representation and of rotation shall be taken into account, insofar 
as possible, in the election of members. The Permanent Executive Committee rep- 
resents all of the Member States of the Organization. 


Article 98 
The Permanent Executive Committee shall perform the tasks assigned to it by 


the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, in accordance with the general 
standards established by the Council. 


Chapter XVI 


The Inter-American Council for 
Education, Science, and Culture 


Article 99 

The Inter-American Council for Education, Science, and Culture is composed 

of one principal representative, of the highest rank, of each Member State, espe- 
cially appointed by the respective Government. 
Article roo 


The purpose of the Inter-American Council for Education, Science, and Cul- 
ture is to promote friendly relations and mutual understanding between the peo- 
ples of the Americas through educational, scientific, and cultural cooperation and 
exchange between Member States, in order to raise the cultural level of the peo- 
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ples, reaffirm their dignity as individuals, prepare them fully for the tasks of 
progress, and strengthen the devotion to peace, democracy, and social justice that 
has characterized their evolution. 


Article ror 


To accomplish its purpose the Inter-American Council for Education, Science, 
and Culture shall: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


€) 


8) 


h) 


k) 


}) 


Promote and coordinate the educational, scientific, and cultural activities of 
the Organization; 

Adopt or recommend pertinent measures to give effect to the standards con- 
tained in Chapter IX of the Charter; 

Support individual or collective efforts of the Member States to improve 
and extend education at all levels, giving special attention to efforts directed 
toward community development; 

Recommend and encourage the adoption of special education programs di- 
rected toward integrating all sectors of the population into their respective 
national cultures; 

Stimulate and support scientific and technological education and research, 
especially when these relate to national development plans; 

Foster the exchange of professors, research workers, technicians, and stu- 
dents, as well as of study materials; and encourage the conclusion of bilateral 
or multilateral agreements on the progressive coordination of curricula at all 
educational levels and on the validity and equivalence of certificates and de- 
grees; 

Promote the education of the American peoples with a view to harmonious 
international relations and a better understanding of the historical and cul- 
tural origins of the Americas, in order to stress and preserve their common 
values and destiny; 

Systematically encourage intellectual and artistic creativity, the exchange of 
cultural works and folklore, as well as the interrelationships of the different 
cultural regions of the Americas; 

Foster cooperation and technical assistance for protecting, preserving, and 
increasing the cultural heritage of the Hemisphere; 

Coordinate its activities with those of the other Councils. In harmony with 
the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, encourage the interrela- 
tionship of programs for promoting education, science, and culture with na- 
tional development and regional integration programs; 

Establish cooperative relations with the corresponding organs of the United 
Nations and with other national and international bodies; 

Strengthen the civic conscience of the American peoples, as one of the bases 
for the effective exercise of democracy and for the observance of the rights and 
duties of man; 

Recommend appropriate procedures for intensifying integration of the de- 
veloping countries of the Hemisphere by means of efforts and programs in 
the fields of education, science, and culture; and 

Study and evaluate periodically the efforts made by the Member States in 
the fields of education, science, and culture. 
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Article ro2 
The Inter-American Council for Education, Science, and Culture shall hold at 
least one meeting each year at the ministerial level. It shall also meet when con- 
voked by the General Assembly, by the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, or at its own initiative. 
Article 103 
The Inter-American Council for Education, Science, and Culture shall have a 
Permanent Executive Committee, composed of a Chairman and no less than seven 
other members, elected by the Council for terms to be established in the statutes 
of the Council. Each member shall have the right to one vote. The principles of 
equitable geographic representation and of rotation shall be taken into account, 
insofar as possible, in the election of members. The Permanent Executive Com- 
mittee represents all of the Member States of the Organization. 
Article ro4 
The Permanent Executive Committee shall perform the tasks assigned to it by 
the Inter-American Council for Education, Science, and Culture, in accordance 
with the general standards established by the Council. 


Chapter XVII 
The Inter-American Juridical Committee 


Article 105 


The purpose of the Inter-American Juridical Committee is to serve the Organi- 
zation as an advisory body on juridical matters; to promote the progressive deyel- 
opment and the codification of international law; and to study juridical problems 
related to the integration of the developing countries of the Hemisphere and, in- 
sofar as may appear desirable, the possibility of attaining uniformity in their legis- 
lation. 

Article 106 


The Inter-American Juridical Committee shall undertake the studies and pre- 
paratory work assigned to it by the General Assembly, the Meeting of Consultation 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, or the Councils of the Organization. It may also, 
on its own initiative, undertake such studies and preparatory work as it considers 
advisable, and suggest the holding of specialized juridical conferences. 

Article 107 

The Inter-American Juridical Committee shall be composed of eleven jurists, 
nationals of Member States, elected by the General Assembly for a period of four 
years from panels of three candidates presented by Member States. In the election, 
a system shall be used that takes into account partial replacement of membership 
and, insofar as possible, equitable geographic representation. No two members of 
the Committee may be nationals of the same State. Vacancies that occur shall be 
filled in the manner set forth above. 

Article 108 

The Inter-American Juridical Committee represents all of the Member States 

of the Organization, and has the broadest possible technical autonomy. 
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Article 109 


The Inter-American Juridical Committee shall establish cooperative relations 
with universities, institutes, and other teaching centers, as well as with national and 
international committees and entities devoted to study, research, teaching, or dis- 
semination of information on juridical matters of international interest. 


Article 110 
The Inter-American Juridical Committee shall draft its statutes, which shall be 


submitted to the General Assembly for approval. 
The Committee shall adopt its own rules of procedure. 


Article 111 


The seat of the Inter-American Juridical Committee shall be the city of Rio de 
Janeiro, but in special cases the Committee may meet at any place that may be 
designated, after consultation with the Member State concerned. 


Chapter XVIIT 


Inter-American Commission on Human Rights 


Article 112 


There shall be an Inter-American Commission on Human Rights, whose prin- 
cipal function shall be to promote the observance and protection of human rights 
and to serve as a consultative organ of the Organization in these matters. 

An inter-American convention on human rights shall determine the structure, 
competence, and procedure of this Commission, as well as those of other organs re- 
sponsible for these matters. 


Chapter XIX 


The General Secretariat 


Article 113 
The General Secretariat is the central and permanent organ of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. It shall perform the functions assigned to it in the Charter, 
in other inter-American treaties and agreements, and by the General Assembly, and 
shall carry out the duties entrusted to it by the General Assembly, the Meeting 
of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, or the Councils. 


Article rr4 


The Secretary General of the Organization shall be elected by the General As- 
sembly for a five-year term and may not be reelected more than once or succeeded 
by a person of the same nationality. In the event that the office of Secretary Gen- 
eral becomes vacant, the Assistant Secretary General shall assume his duties until 
the General Assembly shall elect a new Secretary General for a full term. 


Article 115 


The Secretary General shall direct the General Secretariat, be the legal repre- 
sentative thereof, and, notwithstanding the provisions of Article 91.b, be responsi- 
ble to the General Assembly for the proper fulfillment of the obligations and func- 
tions of the General Secretariat. 


| 
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Article 116 


The Secretary General, or his representative, participates with voice but with- 
out vote in all méetings of the Organization. 


Article 117 


The General Secretariat shall promote economic, social, juridical, educational, 
scientific, and cultural relations among all the Member States of the Organization, 
in keeping with the actions and policies decided upon by the General Assembly 
and with the pertinent decisions of the Councils. 


Article 118 


The General Secretariat shall also perform the following functions: 


a) 


d) 


g) 


h) 


Transmit ex officio to the Member States notice of the convocation of the 
General Assembly, the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs, the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Inter-American 
Council for Education, Science, and Culture, and the Specialized Confer- 
ences; 

Advise the other organs, when appropriate, in the preparation of agenda and 
rules of procedure; 

Prepare the proposed program-budget of the Organization on the basis of 
programs adopted by the Councils, agencies, and entities whose expenses 
should be included in the program-budget and, after consultation with the 
Councils or their permanent committees, submit it to the Preparatory Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly and then to the Assembly itself; 

Provide, on a permanent basis, adequate secretariat services for the General 
Assembly and the other organs, and carry out their directives and assign- 
ments. To the extent of its ability, provide services for the other meetings of 
the Organization; 

Serve as custodian of the documents and archives of the Inter-American 
Conferences, the General Assembly, the Meetings of Consultation of Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs, the Councils, and the Specialized Conferences; 

Serve as depository of inter-American treaties and agreements, as well as of 
the instruments of ratification thereof; 

Submit to the General Assembly at each regular session an annual report 
on the activities of the Organization and its financial condition; and 
Establish relations of cooperation, in accordance with decisions reached by 
the General Assembly or the Councils, with the Specialized Organizations as 
well as other national and international organizations. 


Article 119 


The Secretary General shall: 


a) 


b) 


Establish such offices of the General Secretariat as are necessary to accom- 
plish its purposes; and 

Determine the number of officers and employees of the General Secretariat, 
appoint them, regulate their powers and duties, and fix their remuneration. 


The Secretary General shall exercise this authority in accordance with such gen- 
eral standards and budgetary provisions as may be established by the General As- 
sembly. 
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Article 120 


The Assistant Secretary General shall be elected by the General Assembly for 
a five-year term and may not be reelected more than once or succeeded by a person 
of the same nationality. In the event that the office of Assistant Secretary General 
becomes vacant, the Permanent Council shall elect a substitute to hold that office 
until the General Assembly shall elect a new Assistant Secretary General for a full 
term. 


Article 121 


The Assistant Secretary General shall be the Secretary of the Permanent Coun- 
cil. He shall serve as advisory officer to the Secretary General and shall act as his 
delegate in all matters that the Secretary General may entrust to him. During the 
temporary absence or disability of the Secretary General, the Assistant Secretary 
General shall perform his functions. 

The Secretary General and the Assistant Secretary General shall be of different 
nationalities. 


Article 122 


The General Assembly, by a two-thirds vote of the Member States, may remove 
the Secretary General or the Assistant Secretary General, or both, whenever the 
proper functioning of the Organization so demands. 


Article 123 


The Secretary General shall appoint, with the approval of the respective Coun- 
cil, the Executive Secretary for Economic and Social Affairs and the Executive 
Secretary for Education, Science, and Culture, who shall also be the secretaries of 
the respective Councils. 


Article 124 


In the performance of their duties, the Secretary General and the personnel of 
the Secretariat shall not seek or receive instructions from any Government or from 
any authority outside the Organization, and shall refrain from any action that may 
be incompatible with their position as international officers responsible only to the 
Organization. 


Article 125 


The Member States pledge themselves to respect the exclusively international 
character of the responsibilities of the Secretary General and the personnel of the 
General Secretariat, and not to seek to influence them in the discharge of their 
duties. 


Article 126 


In selecting the personnel of the General Secretariat, first consideration shall 
be given to efficiency, competence, and integrity; but at the same time, in the re- 
cruitment of personnel of all ranks, importance shall be given to the necessity of 
obtaining as wide a geographic representation as possible. 


Article 127 


The seat of the General Secretariat is the city of Washington. 
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Chapter XX 
The Specialized Conferences 


Article 128 


The Specialized Conferences are intergovernmental meetings to deal with spe- 
cial technical matters or to develop specific aspects of inter-American cooperation. 
They shall be held when either the General Assembly or the Meeting of Consulta- 
tion of Ministers of Foreign Affairs so decides, on its own initiative or at the request 
of one of the Councils or Specialized Organizations. 


Article 129 


The agenda and rules of procedure of the Specialized Conferences shall be pre- 
pared by the Councils or Specialized Organizations concerned and shall be sub- 
mitted to the Governments of the Member States for consideration. 


Chapter XXI 
The Specialized Organizations 


Article 130 


For the purposes of the present Chapter, Inter-American Specialized Organi- 
zations are the inter-governmental organizations established by multilateral agree- 
ments and having specific functions with respect to technical matters of common 
interest to the American States. 


Article 131 
The General Secretariat shall maintain a register of the organizations that ful- 


fill the conditions set forth in the foregoing Article, as determined by the General 
Assembly after a report from the Council concerned. 


Article 132 
The Specialized Organizations shall enjoy the fullest technical autonomy, but 


they shall take into account the recommendations of the General Assembly and of 
the Councils, in accordance with the provisions of the Charter. 


Article 133 


The Specialized Organizations shall transmit to the General Assembly annual 
reports on the progress of their work and on their annual budgets and expenses. 


Article 134 


Relations that should exist between the Specialized Organizations and the Or- 
ganization shall be defined by means of agreements concluded between each organi- 
zation and the Secretary General, with the authorization of the General Assembly. 


Article 135 


The Specialized Organizations shall establish cooperative relations with world 
agencies of the same character in order to coordinate their activities. In conclud- 
ing agreements with international agencies of a world-wide character, the Inter- 
American Specialized Organizations shall preserve their identity and their status 
as integral parts of the Organization of American States, even when they perform 
regional functions of international agencies. 
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Article 136 
In determining the location of the Specialized Organizations consideration shall 
be given to the interest of all of the Member States and to the desirability of select- 
ing the seats of these organizations on the basis of a geographic representation as 
equitable as possible. 


Part Three 


Chapter XXII 
The United Nations 


Article 137 


None of the provisions of this Charter shall be construed as impairing the rights 
and obligations of the Member States under the Charter of the United Nations. 


Chapter XXIII 
Miscellaneous Provisions 


Article 138 
Attendance at meetings of the permanent organs of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States or at the conferences and meetings provided for in the Charter, or held 
under the auspices of the Organization, shall be in accordance with the multi- 
lateral character of the aforesaid organs, conferences, and meetings and shall not 
depend on the bilateral relations between the Government of any Member State 
and the Government of the host country. 
Article 139 
The Organization of American States shall enjoy in the territory of each Mem- 
ber such legal capacity, privileges and immunities as are necessary for the exercise 
of its functions and the accomplishment of its purposes. 
Article r4o 
The representatives of the Member States on the organs of the Organization, 
the personnel of their delegations, as well as the Secretary General and the Assist- 
ant Secretary General shall enjoy the privileges and immunities corresponding to 
their positions and necessary for the independent performance of their duties. 
Article 141 
The juridical status of the Specialized Organizations and the privileges and 
immunities that should be granted to them and to their personnel, as well as to 
the officials of the General Secretariat, shall be determined in a multilateral agree- 
ment. The foregoing shall not preclude, when it is considered necessary, the con- 
cluding of bilateral agreements. 
Article 142 
Correspondence of the Organization of American States, including printed mat- 
ter and parcels, bearing the frank thereof, shall be carried free of charge in the 


mails of the Member States. 
Article 143 


The Organization of American States does not allow any restriction based on 
race, creed, or sex, with respect to eligibility to participate in the activities of the 
Organization and to hold positions therein. 
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Chapter XXIV 
Ratification and Entry Into Force 


Article 144 


The present Charter shall remain open for signature by the American States 
and shall be ratified in accordance with their respective constitutional procedures. 
The original instrument, the Spanish, English, Portuguese, and French texts of 
which are equally authentic, shall be deposited with the General Secretariat, which 
shall transmit certified copies thereof to the Governments for purposes of ratifica- 
tion. The instruments of ratification shall be deposited with the General Secre- 
tariat, which shall notify the signatory States of such deposit. 


Article 145 
‘The present Charter shall enter into force among the ratifying States when two- 
thirds of the signatory States have deposited their ratifications. It shall enter into 
force with respect to the remaining States in the order in which they deposit their 
ratifications. 
Article 146 


‘The present Charter shall be registered with the Secretariat of the United Na- 
tions through the General Secretariat. 


Article 147 


Amendments to the present Charter may be adopted only at a General Assem- 
bly convened for that purpose. Amendments shall enter into force in accordance 
with the terms and the procedure set forth in Article 145. 

Article 148 


The present Charter shall remain in force indefinitely, but may be denounced 
by any Member State upon written notification to the General Secretariat, which 
shall communicate to all the others each notice of denunciation received. After two 
years from the date on which the General Secretariat receives a notice of denuncia- 
tion, the present Charter shall cease to be in force in respect to the denouncing 
State, which shall cease to belong to the Organization after it has fulfilled the ob- 
ligations arising from the present Charter. 


Chapter XXV 


‘Transitory Provisions 


Article 149 


The Inter-American Committee on the Alliance for Progress shall act as the 
permanent executive committee of the Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil as long as the Alliance is in operation. 


Article 150 


Until the inter-American convention on human rights, referred to in Chapter 
XVIII, enters into force, the present Inter-American Commission on Human Rights 
shall keep vigilance over the observance of human rights. 


[In witness whereof the undersigned Plenipotentiaries, whose full powers have 
been presented and found to be in good and due form, sign the present Charter 
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at the city of Bogota, Colombia, on the dates that appear opposite their respective 
signatures. ] 


RESERVATIONS MADE AT THE TIME OF RATIFYING 


GUATEMALA 


None of the stipulations of the present Charter of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States may be considered as an impediment to Guatemala’s assertion of its 
rights over the territory of Belize by such means as at any time it may deem de- 
sirable.? 


PERU 


With the reservation that the principles of inter-American solidarity and co- 
operation and essentially those set forth in the preamble and declarations of the 
Act of Chapultepec constitute standards for the mutual relations between the 
American States and juridical bases of the inter-American system. 


UNITED STATES 


That the Senate give its advice and consent to ratification of the Charter with 
the reservation that none of its provisions shall be considered as enlarging the 
powers of the Federal Government of the United States or limiting the powers of 
the several states of the Federal Union with respect to any matters recognized 
under the Constitution as being within the reserved powers of the several states. 


DECLARATIONS MADE AT THE TIME OF 
SIGNING THE PROTOCOL 


Ecuapor 


The Delegation of Ecuador, drawing its inspiration from the devotion of the 
people and the Government of Ecuador to peace and law, states for the record that 
the provisions approved with respect to peaceful settlement of disputes do not 
carry out the purpose of Resolution XIII of the Second Special Inter-American 
Conference, and that the Permanent Council has not been given sufficient powers 
to aid the Member States effectively in the peaceful settlement of their disputes. 

The Delegation of Ecuador signs this Protocol of Amendment to the Charter of 
the Organization of American States in the understanding that none of its pro- 
visions in any way limits the right of the Member States to take their disputes, 
whatever their nature and the subject they deal with, to the Organization, so that 
it may assist the parties and recommend the suitable procedures for peaceful set- 
tlement thereof. 


PANAMA 


The Delegation of Panama, upon signing the Protocol of Amendment to the 
Charter of the Organization of American States, states that it does so in the under- 


2.“With respect to this reservation, the General Secretariat consulted the signatory 
governments. .. . At the request of the Government of Guatemala, this consultation was 
accompanied by a formal declaration of that Government to the effect that its reservation 
did not imply any alteration in the Charter ... , and that Guatemala is ready to act at 
all times within the bounds of international agreements to which it is a party. In view of 
this declaration, the States that previously did not find the reservation acceptable 
expressed their acceptance.” (Ibid.) 
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standing that none of its provisions limits or in any impedes the right of Panama 
to bring before the Organization any conflict or dispute that may have arisen with 
another Member State to which a just solution has not been given within a rea- 
sonable period after applying, without positive results, any of the procedures for 
peaceful settlement set forth in Article 21 of the present Charter. 


ARGENTINA 

On signing the present Protocol, the Argentine Republic reiterates its firm con- 
viction that the amendments introduced in the Charter of the OAS do not duly 
cover the requirements of the Organization, inasmuch as its basic instrument should 
contain, in addition to the organic, economic, social, and cultural standards, the 
essential provisions that would make the security system of the Hemisphere effec- 
tive. 





APPENDIX C 


INTER-AMERICAN TREATY OF 
RECIPROCAL ASSISTANCE 
SIGNED AT RIO DE JANEIRO 
(SEPT EMBERS 2, 1947),.* 


In the name of their Peoples, the Governments represented at the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference for the Maintenance of Continental Peace and Security, desirous 
of consolidating and strengthening their relations of friendship and good neighbor- 
liness, and 

Considering: That Resolution VIII of the Inter-American Conference on Prob- 
lems of War and Peace, which met in Mexico City, recommended the conclusion of 
|a treaty to prevent and repel threats and acts of aggression against any of the 
countries of America; 
| That the High Contracting Parties reiterate their will to remain united in an 
inter-American system consistent with the purposes and principles of the United 
| Nations, and reaffirm the existence of the agreement which they have concluded 
}concerning those matters relating to the maintenance of international peace and 
security which are appropriate for regional action; 
_ That the High Contracting Parties reaffirm their adherence to the principles 
‘ inter-American solidarity and cooperation, and especially to those set forth in 




















the preamble and declarations of the Act of Chapultepec, all of which should be 
understood to be accepted as standards of their mutual relations and as the juridi- 
cal basis of the Inter-American System; 

| That the American States propose, in order to improve the procedures for the 
pacific settlement of their controversies, to conclude the treaty concerning the 
“Inter-American Peace System” envisaged in Resolutions IX and XXXIX of the 
Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace; 

That the obligation of mutual assistance and common defense of the American 
ee Publics is essentially related to their democratic ideas and to their will to co- 
operate permanently in the fulfillment of the principles and purposes of a policy 
of peace; 

That the American regional community affirms as a manifest truth that juridi- 
cal organization is a necessary prerequisite of security and peace, and that peace 
‘is founded on justice and moral order and, consequently, on the international 
‘recognition and protection of human rights and freedoms, on the indispensable 
| well-being of the people, and on the effectiveness of democracy for the international 
realization of justice and security, 

Have resolved, in conformity with the objectives stated above, to conclude the 


. 





1. Treaty Series No. 8 (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1957) , pp. 11-17. 
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following ‘Treaty, in order to assure peace, through adequate means, to provide 
for effective reciprocal assistance to meet armed attacks against any American State, 
and in order to deal with threats of aggression against any of them: 


Article r 


The High Contracting Parties formally condemn war and undertake in their 
international relations not to resort to the threat or the use of force in any man- 


ner inconsistent with the provisions of the Charter of the United Nations or of 
this Treaty. 


Article 2 


As a consequence of the principle set forth in the preceding Article, the High 
Contracting Parties undertake to submit every controversy which may arise be- 
tween them to methods of peaceful settlement and to endeavor to settle any such 
controversy among themselves by means of the procedures in force in the Inter 
American System before referring it to the General Assembly or the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations. 


Article 3 


1. The High Contracting Parties agree that an armed attack by any State against 
an American State shall be considered as an attack against all the American States 
and, consequently, each one of the said Contracting Parties undertakes to assist 
in meeting the attack in the exercise of the inherent right of individual or collec 
tive self-defense recognized by Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations. 

2.On the request of the State or States directly attacked and until the decision 
of the Organ of Consultation of the Inter-American System, each one of the Con- 
tracting Parties may determine the immediate measures which it may individually 
take in fulfillment of the obligation contained in the preceding paragraph and in 
accordance with the principle of continental solidarity. The Organ of Consultation 
shall meet without delay for the purpose of examining those measures and agreeing 
upon the measures of a collective character that should be taken. 

3. The provisions of this Article shall be applied in case of any armed attack 
which takes place within the region described in Article 4 or within the territory) 
of an American State. When the attack takes place outside of the said areas, the) 
provisions of Article 6 shall be applied. 

4. Measures of self-defense provided for under this Article may be taken until 
the Security Council of the United Nations has taken the measures necessary to) 
maintain international peace and security. 












Article 4 


The region to which this Treaty refers is bounded as follows: beginning at the 
North Pole; thence due south to a point 74° N. Lat., 10° W. Long.; thence by a 
rhumb line to a point 47° 30’ N. Lat., 50° W. Long.; thence by a rhumb line to z 
point 35° N. Lat., 60° W. Long.; thence due south to a point in 20° N. Lat.; thenee| 
by a rhumb line to a point 5° N. Lat., 24° W. Long.; thence due south to the South 
Pole; thence due north to a point 30° S. Lat., go° W. Long.; thence by a rhumb line 
to a point on the Equator at 97° W. Long.; thence by a rhumb line to a point 
15° N. Lat., 120° W. Long.; thence by a rhumb line to a point 50° N. Lat., 170° E. 
Long.; thence due north to a point in 54° N. Lat.; thence by a rhumb line to a 
point 65° 30’ N. Lat., 168° 58’ 5” W. Long.; thence due north to the North Pole. | 
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Article 5 


The High Contracting Parties shall immediately send to the Security Council 
of the United Nations, in conformity with Articles 51 and 54 of the Charter of the 
‘United Nations, complete information concerning the activities undertaken or in 
‘contemplation in the exercise of the right of self-defense or for the purpose of 
‘maintaining inter-American peace and security. 


| Article 6 


If the inviolability or the integrity of the territory or the sovereignty or political 
independence of any American State should be affected by an aggression which is 
‘not an armed attack or by an extracontinental or intracontinental conflict, or by 
any other fact or situation that might endanger the peace of America, the Organ 
of Consultation shall meet immediately in order to agree on the measures which 
must be taken in case of aggression to assist the victim of the aggression or, in any 
case, the measures which should be taken for the common defense and for the 
| maintenance of the peace and security of the continent. 


| Article 7 


In the case of a conflict between two or more American States, without preju- 
dice to the right of self-defense in conformity with Article 51 of the Charter of the 
eauited Nations, the High Contracting Parties, meeting in consultation, shall call 
upon the contending States to suspend hostilities and restore matters to the status 
quo ante bellum, and shall take in addition all other necessary measures to re- 
establish or maintain inter-American peace and security and for the solution of the 
| confit by peaceful means. The rejection of the pacifying action will be considered 
in the determination of the aggressor and in the application of the measures which 
7 consultative meeting may agree upon. 


Article 8 


For the purposes of this Treaty, the measures on which the Organ of Consulta- 
tion may agree will comprise one or more of the following: recall of chiefs of 
diplomatic missions; breaking of diplomatic relations; breaking of consular rela- 
tions; partial or complete interruption of economic relations or of rail, sea, air, 
| postal, telegraphic, telephonic, and radiotelephonic or radiotelegraphic communi- 
cations; and use of armed force. 





In addition to other acts which the Organ of Consultation may characterize as 

| ageression, the following shall be considered as such: 

' a) Unprovoked armed attack by a State against the territory, the people, or the 
land, sea, or air forces of another State; 

b) Invasion, by the armed forces of a State, of the territory of an American 
State, through the trespassing of boundaries demarcated in accordance with 
a treaty, judicial decision, or arbitral award, or, in the absence of frontiers 
thus demarcated, invasion affecting a region which is under the effective 
jurisdiction of another State. 





Article 9 





Article ro 
None of the provisions of this Treaty shall be construed as impairing the rights 
and obligations of the High Contracting Parties under the Charter of the United 
Nations. 
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Article rr 
The consultations to which this Treaty refers shall be carried out by means of 
the Meetings of, Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics which 
have ratified the Treaty, or in the manner or by the organ which in the future may 
be agreed upon. 
Article 12 
The Governing Board of the Pan American Union may act provisionally as an 
organ of consultation until the meeting of the Organ of Consultation referred to 
in the preceding Article takes place. 
Article 13 
The consultations shall be initiated at the request addressed to the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union by any of the Signatory States which have rati- 
fied the ‘Treaty. 
Article r4 
In the voting referred to in this Treaty only the representatives of the Signatory 
States which have ratified the Treaty may take part. 
Article 15 
The Governing Board of the Pan American Union shall act in all matters con- 
cerning this Treaty as an organ of liaison among the Signatory States which have 
ratified this Treaty and between these States and the United Nations. 
Article 16 
The decisions of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union referred to 
in Article 13 and 15 above shall be taken by an absolute majority of the Members 
entitled to vote. 
Article 17 
The Organ of Consultation shall take its decisions by a vote of two-thirds of 
the Signatory States which have ratified the Treaty. 
Article 18 
In the case of a situation or dispute between American States, the parties directly 
interested shall be excluded from the voting referred to in the two preceding 
Articles. 
Article 19 
To constitute a quorum in all the meetings referred to in the previous Articles, 
it shall be necessary that the number of States represented shall be at least equal to 
the number of votes necessary for the taking of the decision. 
Article 20 
Decisions which require the application of the measures specified in Article 8 
shall be binding upon all the Signatory States which have ratified this Treaty, with 
the sole exception that no State shall be required to use armed force without its 
consent. 
Article 21 
The measures agreed upon by the Organ of Consultation shall be executed 
through the procedures and agencies now existing or those which may in the future 
be established. 
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Article 22 
This Treaty shall come into effect between the States which ratify it as soon 
as the ratifications of two-thirds of the Signatory States have been deposited. 
Article 23 
This Treaty is open for signature by the American States at the city of Rio de 
Janeiro, and shall be ratified by the Signatory States as soon as possible in accord- 
ance with their respective constitutional processes. The ratifications shall be de- 
posited with the Pan American Union, which shall notify the Signatory States of 
each deposit. Such notification shall be considered as an exchange of ratifications. 
Article 24 


The present Treaty shall be registered with the Secretariat of the United Na- 
tions through the Pan American Union, when two-thirds of the Signatory States 
have deposited their ratifications. 

Article 25 


This Treaty shall remain in force indefinitely, but may be denounced by any 
High Contracting Party by a notification in writing to the Pan American Union, 
which shall inform all the other High Contracting Parties of each notification of 
denunciation received. After the expiration of two years from the date of the 
receipt by the Pan American Union of a notification of denunciation by any High 
Contracting Party, the present Treaty shall cease to be in force with respect to such 
State, but shall remain in full force and effect with respect to all the other High 
Contracting Parties. 

Article 26 


The principles and fundamental provisions of this Treaty shall be incorporated 
in the Organic Pact of the Inter-American System... . 





Done in the city of Rio de Janeiro, in four texts respectively in the English, 
French, Portuguese, and Spanish languages, on the second day of September, nine- 
teen hundred forty-seven. 





APPENDIX D 
DECLARATION OF THE 
PRESIDENTS OF AMERICA’ 


‘THE PRESIDENTS OF THE AMERICAN STATES AND THE PRIME MINISTER OF TRINIDAD 
AND TOBAGO MEETING IN PUNTA DEL EsTE, URUGUAY, 


RESOLVED to give more dynamic and concrete expression to the ideals of Latin 
American unity and of solidarity among the peoples of America, which inspired 
the founders of their countries; 

DETERMINED to make this goal a reality within their own generation, in keeping 
with the economic, social and cultural aspirations of their peoples; 


INsPiRED by the principles underlying the inter-American system, especially those 
contained in the Charter of Punta del Este, the Economic and Social Act of Rio de 
Janeiro, and the Protocol of Buenos Aires amending the Charter of the Organiza- 
tion of American States; 

Conscious that the attainment of national and regional development objectives 
in Latin America is based essentially on self-help; 


ConviNcED, however, that the achievement of those objectives requires determined 
collaboration by all their countries, complementary support through mutual aid, 
and expansion of external cooperation; 

PLEDGED to give vigorous impetus to the Alliance for Progress and to emphasize its 
multilateral character, with a view to encouraging balanced development of the 
region at a pace substantially faster than attained thus far; 

Unitep in the intent to strengthen democratic institutions, to raise the living stand- 
ards of their peoples and to assure their increased participation in the development 
process, creating for these purposes suitable conditions in the political, economic 
and social as well as labor fields; 

RESOLVED to maintain a harmony of fraternal relations in the Americas, in which 
racial equality must be effective; 


PROCLAIM 


The solidarity of the countries they represent and their decision to achieve to the 
fullest measure the free, just, and democratic social order demanded by the peoples 
of the Hemisphere. 


I 


Latin America will create a common market. 
Tue PRESIDENTS OF THE LATIN AMERICAN REpPuBLIcs resolve to create progressively, 
beginning in 1970, the Latin American Common Market, which shall be substan- 


1.Pan American Union, Meeting of American Chiefs of State, April 12-14, 1967 
(OEA/Ser.C/1X.1; Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1967) , pp. 57-79- 
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tially in operation in a period of no more than fifteen years. The Latin American 
Common Market will be based on the complete development and progressive con- 
vergence of the Latin American Free Trade Association and of the Central Ameri- 
can Common Market, taking into account the interests of the Latin American 
countries not yet affiliated with these systems. This great task will reinforce historic 
bonds, will promote industrial development and the strengthening of Latin Ameri- 
can industrial enterprises, as well as more efficient production and new opportu- 
nities for employment, and will permit the region to play its deservedly significant 
role in world affairs. The ties of friendship among the peoples of the Continent 
will thus be strengthened. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES oF America, for his part, declares his firm 
support for this promising Latin American initiative. 


Tue UNDERSIGNED PRESIDENTS AFFIRM THAT: 


We will lay the physical foundations for Latin American 
economic integration through multinational projects. 


Economic integration demands a major sustained effort to build a land transporta- 
tion network and to improve transportation systems of all kinds so as to open the 
way for the movement of both people and goods throughout the Continent; to 
establish an adequate and efficient telecommunications system; to install inter- 
connected power systems; and to develop jointly international river basins, frontier 
regions, and economic areas which include the territory of two or more countries. 


We will join in efforts to increase substantially Latin Ameri- 
can foreign-trade earnings. 


To increase substantially Latin American foreign-trade earnings, individual and 
joint efforts shall be directed toward facilitating non-discriminatory access of Latin 
American products in world markets, toward increasing Latin American earnings 
from traditional exports, toward avoiding frequent fluctuations in income from 
such commodities, and, finally, toward adopting measures that will stimulate ex- 
ports of Latin American manufactured products. 


We will modernize the living conditions of our rural popu- 
lations, raise agricultural productivity in general, and in- 
crease food production for the benefit of both Latin Amer- 
ica and the rest of the world. 


The living conditions of the rural workers and farmers of Latin America will be 
transformed, to guarantee their full participation in economic and social progress. 
For that purpose, integrated programs of modernization, land settlement, and 
agrarian reform will be carried out as the countries so require. Similarly, produc- 
tivity will be improved and agricultural production diversified. Furthermore, rec- 
ognizing that the Continent’s capacity for food production entails a dual respon- 
sibility, a special effort will be made to produce sufficient food for the growing 
needs of their own peoples and to contribute toward feeding the peoples of other 
regions. 
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We will vigorously promote education for development. 


To give a decisive impetus to education for development, literacy campaigns will 
be intensified, education at all levels will be greatly expanded, and its quality 
improved so that the rich human potential of their peoples may make their maxi- 
mum contribution to the economic, social, and cultural development of Latin 
America. Educational systems will be modernized taking full advantage of educa- 
tional innovations, and exchanges of teachers and students will be increased. 


We will harness science and technology for the service of 
our peoples. 


Latin America will share in the benefits of current scientific and technological 
progress so as to reduce the widening gap between it and the highly industrialized 
nations in the areas of production techniques and of living conditions. National 
scientific and technological programs will be developed and strengthened and a 
regional program will be started; multinational institutes for advanced training 
and research will be established; existing institutes of this kind in Latin America 
will at the same time be strengthened and contributions will be made to the ex- 
change and advancement of technological knowledge. 


We will expand programs for improving the health of the 
American peoples. 


The fundamental role of health in the economic and social development of Latin 
America demands that the prevention and control of communicable diseases be 
intensified and that measures be taken to eradicate those which can be completely 
eliminated by existing techniques. Also programs to supply drinking water and 
other services essential to urban and rural environmental sanitation will be 
speeded up. 

Latin America will eliminate unnecessary military expendi- 

tures. 


THE PRESIDENTS OF THE LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS, conscious of the importance 
of armed forces to the maintenance of security, recognize at the same time that the 
demands of economic development and social progress make it necessary to devote 
to those purposes the maximum resources available in Latin America. 


Therefore, they express their intention to limit military expenditures in propor- 
tion to the actual demands of national security in accordance with each country’s 
constitutional provisions, avoiding those expenditures that are not indispensable 
for the performance of the specific duties of the armed forces and, where pertinent, 
of international commitments that obligate their respective governments. With 
regard to the Treaty on the Banning of Nuclear Arms in Latin America, they ex- 
press the hope that it may enter into force as soon as possible, once the require- 
ments established by the Treaty are fulfilled. 


In FACING THE PROBLEMS CONSIDERED IN THIS MEETING, which constitute a challenge 
to the will of the American governments* and peoples, the Presidents proclaim 


* When the term “Latin America” is used in this text, it is to be understood that it 
includes all the member states of the Organization of American States, except the United 
States of America. The term “Presidents” includes the Prime Minister of Trinidad and 
Tobago. The term “‘Continent” comprises both the continental and insular areas. 
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their faith in the basic purpose of the inter-American system: to promote in the 
Americas free and democratic societies, existing under the rule of law, whose dy- 
namic economies, reinforced by growing technological capabilities, will allow them 
to serve with ever-increasing effectiveness the peoples of the Continent, to whom 
they announce the following program. 


II 
ACTION PROGRAM 


CHAPTER I 


LaTIN AMERICAN ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 
AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


1. Principles, objectives, and goals 


Economic integration is a collective instrument for accelerating Latin Ameri- 
can development and should constitute one of the policy goals of each of the 
countries of the region. The greatest possible efforts should be made to bring it 
about, as a necessary complement to national development plans. 

At the same time, the different levels of development and economic and market 
conditions of the various Latin American countries must be borne in mind, in 
order that the integration process may promote their harmonious and balanced 
growth. In this respect, the countries of relatively less economic development, and, 
to the extent required, those of insufficient market, will have preferential treatment 
in matters of trade and of technical and financial cooperation. 

Integration must be fully at the service of Latin America. This requires the 
strengthening of Latin American enterprise through vigorous financial and tech- 
nical support that will permit it to develop and supply the regional market eff- 
ciently. Foreign private enterprise will be able to fill an important function in 
assuring achievement of the objectives of integration within the pertinent policies 
of each of the countries of Latin America. 

Adequate financing is required to facilitate the economic restructuring and 
adjustments called for by the urgent need to accelerate integration. 

It is necessary to adopt all measures that will lead to the completion of Latin 
American integration, above all those that will bring about, in the shortest time 
possible, monetary stability and the elimination of all restrictions, including ad- 
ministrative, financial, and exchange restrictions, that obstruct the trade of the 
products of the area. 

To these ends, the Latin American Presidents agree to take action on the follow- 
ing points: 

a. Beginning in 1970, to establish progressively the Latin American Common 
Market, which should be substantially in operation within a period of no 
more than fifteen years. 

b. The Latin American Common Market will be based on the improvement of 
the two existing integration systems: the Latin American Free Trade Associa- 
tion (LAFTA) and the Central American Common Market (CACM). The 
two systems will initiate simultaneously a process of convergence by stages 
of cooperation, closer ties, and integration, taking into account the interest 
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of the Latin American countries not yet associated with these systems, in 
order to provide their access to one of them. 

c. To encourage the incorporation of other countries of the Latin American 
region into the existing integration systems. 


2. Measures with regard to the Latin American 
Free Trade Association (LAFTA) 


The Presidents of the member states of LAFTA instruct their respective Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs, who will participate in the next meeting of the Council of 
Ministers of LAFTA, to be held in 1967, to adopt the measures necessary to imple- 
ment the following decisions: 

a. To accelerate the process of converting LAFTA into a common market. To 
this end, starting in 1970, and to be completed in a period of not more than 
fifteen years, LAFTA will put into effect a system of programmed elimina- 
tion of duties and all other nontariff restrictions, and also a system of tariff 
harmonization, in order to establish progressively a common external tariff 
at levels that will promote efficiency and productivity, as well as the expan- 
sion of trade. 

b. To coordinate progressively economic policies and instruments and to har- 
monize national laws to the extent required for integration. These measures 
will be adopted simultaneously with the improvement of the integration 
process. 

c. To promote the conclusion of sectoral agreements for industrial complemen- 
tation, endeavoring to obtain the participation of the countries of relatively 
less economic development. 

d.'To promote the conclusion of temporary subregional agreements, with pro- 
vision for reducing tariffs within the subregions and harmonizing treatments 
toward third nations more rapidly than in the general agreements, in keeping 
with the objectives of regional integration. Subregional tariff reductions will 
not be extended to countries that are not parties to the subregional agree- 
ment, nor will they create special obligations for them. 

Participation of the countries of relatively less economic development in all 
stages of the integration process and in the formation of the Latin American 
Common Market will be based on the provisions of the Treaty of Montevideo and 
its complementary resolutions, and these countries will be given the greatest possi- 
ble advantages, so that balanced development of the region may be achieved. 

To this same end, they have decided to promote immediate action to facilitate 
free access of products of the LAFTA member countries of relatively less economic 
development to the market of the other LAFTA countries, and to promote the in-| 
stallation and financing in the former countries of industries intended for the 
enlarged market. 

The countries of relatively less economic development will have the right to 
participate and to obtain preferential conditions in the subregional agreements in| 
which they have an interest. 

The situation of countries characterized as being of insufficient market shall be 
taken into account in temporary preferential treatments established, to the extent 
necessary to achieve a harmonious development in the integration process. 
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It is understood that all the provisions set forth in this section fall within or 
are based upon the Treaty of Montevideo. 


3. Measures with regard to the Central American 
economic integration program 


The Presidents of the member states of the Central American Common Market 
commit themselves: 
a. To carry out an action program that will include the following measures, 
among others: 
(1) Improvement of the customs union and establishment of a Central Ameri. 
can monetary union; 
(2) Completion of the regional network of infrastructure; 
(3) Promotion of a common foreign-trade policy; 
(4) Improvement of the common market in agricultural products and imple- 
mentation of a joint, coordinated industrial policy; 
(5) Acceleration of the process of free movement of manpower and capital 
within the area; 
(6) Harmonization of the basic legislation required for economic integra- 
| tion. 
b. To apply, in the implementation of the foregoing measures, and when perti- 
nent, the temporary preferential treatment already established or that may 
be established, in accordance with the principle of balanced development 
among countries. 

c. To foster closer ties between Panama and the Central American Common 
Market, as well as rapid expansion of trade and investment relations with 
neighboring countries of the Central American and Caribbean region, taking 
advantage, to this end, of their geographic proximity and of the possibilities 
for economic complementation; also, to seek conclusion of subregional agree- 
ments and agreements of industrial complementation between Central Amer- 
ica and other Latin American countries. 




















4. Measures common to Latin American countries 


The Latin American Presidents commit themselves: 

a. Not to establish new restrictions on trade among Latin American countries, 
except in special cases, such as those arising from equalization of tariffs and 
other instruments of trade policy, as well as from the need to assure the 
initiation or expansion of certain productive activities in countries of rela- 
tively less economic development. 

b. To establish, by a tariff cut or other equivalent measures, a margin of pref- 
erence within the region for all products originating in Latin American 
countries, taking into account the different degrees of development of the 
countries. 

c. To have the measures in the two preceding paragraphs applied immediately 
among the member countries of LAFTA, in harmony with the other measures 
referring to this organization contained in the present chapter and, insofar 
as possible, to extend them to nonmember countries in a manner compatible 
with existing international commitments, inviting the latter countries to ex- 
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tend similar preferences to the members of LAFTA, with the same qualifica- 
tion. 

d.'To ensure that application of the foregoing measures shall not hinder inter 
nal readjustments designed to rationalize the instruments of trade policy 
made necessary in order to carry out national development plans and to 
achieve the goals of integration. 

e. To promote acceleration of the studies already initiated regarding prefer 
ences that LAFTA countries might grant to imports from the Latin Ameri- 
can countries that are not members of the Association. 

f. To have studies made of the possibility of concluding agreements of indus- 
trial complementation in which all Latin American countries may participate, 
as well as temporary subregional economic integration agreements between 
the CACM and member countries of LAFTA. 

g. To have a committee established composed of the executive organs of LAFTA 
and the CACM to coordinate implementation of the foregoing points. To 
this end, the committee will encourage meetings at the ministerial level, in 
order to ensure that Latin American integration will proceed as rapidly as 
possible, and, in due course, initiate negotiation of a general treaty or the 
protocols required to create the Latin American Common Market. Latin 
American countries that are not members shall be invited to send representa- 
tives to these meetings and to those of the committee of the executive organs 
of LAFTA and the CACM. 

h. To give special attention to industrial development within integration, and 
particularly to the strengthening of Latin American industrial firms. In this 
regard, we reiterate that development must be balanced between investments 
for economic ends and investments for social ends. 


5. Measures common to member countries of the 
Organization of American States (OAS) | 


The Presidents of the member states of the OAS agree: 

a. To mobilize financial and technical resources within and without the hemi- 
sphere to contribute to the solution of problems in connection with the bal- 
ance of payments, industrial readjustments, and retraining of the labor force 
that may arise from a rapid reduction of trade barriers during the period of 
transition toward the common market, as well as to increase the sums avail- 
able for export credits in intra-Latin American trade. The Inter-American 
Development Bank and the organs of both existing integration systems should 
participate in the mobilization of such resources. 

b. To mobilize public and private resources within and without the hemisphere 
to encourage industrial development as part of the integration process and 
of national development plans. 

c. To mobilize financial and technical resources to undertake specific feasibility 
studies on multinational projects for Latin American industrial firms, as well 
as to aid in carrying out these projects. 

d. To accelerate the studies being conducted by various inter-American agencies 
to promote strengthening of capital markets and the possible establishment 
of a Latin American stock market. 
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e.To make available to Central America, within the Alliance for Progress, 
adequate technical and financial resources, including those required for 
strengthening and expanding the existing Central American Economic Inte- 
gration Fund, for the purpose of accelerating the Central American economic 
integration program. 

f.To make available, within the Alliance for Progress and pursuant to the 
provisions of the Charter of Punta del Este, the technical and financial re- 
sources needed to accelerate the preparatory studies and work involved in 
converting LAFTA into a common market. 


CHAPTER II 
MULTINATIONAL ACTION FOR INFRASTRUCTURE PROJECTS 


___ The economic integration of Latin America demands a vigorous and sustained 
effort to complete and modernize the physical infrastructure of the region. It is 
“necessary to build a land transport network and improve all types of transport 
systems to facilitate the movement of persons and goods throughout the hemi- 
sphere; to establish an adequate and efficient telecommunications system and inter- 
connected power systems; and jointly to develop international watersheds, frontier 
regions and economic areas that include the territory of two or more countries. In 
Latin America there are in existence projects in all these fields, at different stages 
Mee preparation or implementation, but in many cases the completion of prior 
| studies, financial resources, or merely the coordination of efforts and the decision 
_to bring them to fruition are lacking. 
| The Presidents of the member states of the OAS agree to engage in determined 
action to undertake or accelerate the construction of the infrastructure required 
for the development and integration of Latin America and to make better use 
thereof. In so doing, it is essential that the groups of interested countries or multi- 
National institutions determine criteria for assigning priorities, in view of the 
amount of human and material resources needed for the task. 

As one basis for the criteria, which will be determined with precision upon con- 
sideration of the specific cases submitted for study, they stress the fundamental need 
to give preferential attention to those projects that benefit the countries of the 
region that are at a relatively lower level of economic development. 

Priority should also be given to the mobilization of financial and technical re- 
sources for the preparation and implementation of infrastructure projects that will 
facilitate the participation of landlocked countries in regional and international 
trade. 

In consequence, they adopt the following decisions for immediate implementa- 
tion: 

1. To complete the studies and conclude the agreements necessary to accelerate 
the construction of an inter-American telecommunications network. 

2.To expedite the agreements necessary to complete the Pan American High- 
way, to accelerate the construction of the Bolivarian Highway (Carretera Marginal 
de la Selva) and its junction with the Trans-Chaco Highway and to support the 
studies and agreements designed to bring into being the new highway systems that 
will join groups of countries of continental and insular Latin America, as well as 

the basic works required to develop water and airborne transport of a multinational 
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nature and the corresponding systems of operation. As a complement to these agree- 
ments, negotiations should be undertaken for the purpose of eliminating or re- 
ducing to a minimum the restrictions on international traffic and of promoting 
technical and administrative cooperation among land, water, and air transport 
enterprises and the establishment of multinational transport services. 

3. To sponsor studies for preparing joint projects in connection with watersheds, 
such as the studies commenced on the development of the River Plate basin and 
that relating to the Gulf of Fonseca. 

4. To allocate sufficient resources to the Preinvestment Fund for Latin Ameri- 
can Integration of the IDB for conducting studies that will make it possible to 
identify and prepare multinational projects in all fields that may be of importance 
in promoting regional integration. In order that the aforesaid Fund may carry out 
an effective promotion effort, it is necessary that an adequate part of the resources 
allocated may be used without reimbursement, or with reimbursement conditioned 
on the execution of the corresponding projects. 

5. To mobilize, within and outside the hemisphere, resources in addition to 
those that will continue to be placed at the disposal of the countries to support 
national economic development programs, such resources to be devoted especially 
to the implementation of multinational infrastructure projects that can represent 
important advances in the Latin American economic integration process. In this 
regard, the IDB should have additional resources in order to participate actively 
in the attainment of this objective. 


CHAPTER III 


MEASURES TO IMPROVE INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
CONDITIONS IN LATIN AMERICA 


The economic development of Latin America is seriously affected by the ad- 
verse conditions in which its international trade is carried out. Market structures, 
financial conditions, and actions that prejudice exports and other income from 
outside Latin America are impeding its growth and retarding the integration 
process. All this causes particular concern in view of the serious and growing im- 
balance between the standard of living in Latin American countries and that of 
the industrialized nations and, at the same time, calls for definite decisions and 
adequate instruments to implement the decisions. 

Individual and joint efforts of the member states of the OAS are essential to 
increase the incomes of Latin American countries derived from, and to avoid fre- 
quent fluctuations in, traditional exports, as well as to promote new exports. Such 
efforts are also essential to reduce any adverse effects on the external earnings of 
Latin American countries that may be caused by measures which may be taken by 
industrialized countries for balance of payments reasons. 

The Charter of Punta del Este, the Economic and Social Act of Rio de Janeiro 
and the new provisions of the Charter of the OAS reflect a hemispheric agreement 
with regard to these problems, which needs to be effectively implemented; there- 
fore, the Presidents of the member states of the OAS agree: 

1. To act in coordination in multilateral negotiations to achieve, without the 
more highly developed countries’ expecting reciprocity, the greatest possible reduc 
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tion or the elimination of tariffs and other restrictions that impede the access of 
Latin American products to world markets. The Government of the United States 
intends to make efforts for the purpose of liberalizing the conditions affecting 
exports of basic products of special interest to Latin American countries, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article 37 (a) of the Protocol of Buenos Aires. 

2.To consider together possible systems of general nonreciprocal preferential 
treatment for exports of manufactures and semimanufactures of the developing 
countries, with a view to improving the condition of the Latin American export 
trade. 

g. To undertake a joint effort in all international institutions and organizations 
to eliminate discriminatory preferences against Latin American exports. 

4. To strengthen the system of intergovernmental consultations and carry them 
out sufficiently in advance, so as to render them effective and ensure that programs 
for placing and selling surpluses and reserves that affect the exports of the develop- 
ing countries take into account the interests of the Latin American countries. 

5. To ensure compliance with international commitments to refrain from in- 
troducing or increasing tariff and nontariff barriers that affect exports of the 
developing countries, taking into account the interests of Latin America. 

6. To combine efforts to strengthen and perfect existing international agree- 
ments, particularly for the International Coffee Agreement, to obtain favorable 
conditions for trade in basic products of interest to Latin America and to explore 
all possibilities for the development of new agreements. 

7.To support the financing and prompt initiation of the activities of the 
Coffee Diversification Fund, and consider in due course the creation of other funds 
to make it possible to control the production of basic products of interest to Latin 
America in which there is a chronic imbalance between supply and demand. 

8. To adopt measures to make Latin American export products more competi- 
tive in world markets. 

g. To put in operation as soon as possible an inter-American agency for export 
promotion that will help to identify and develop new export lines and to strengthen 
the placing of Latin American products in international markets, and to improve 
national and regional agencies designed for the same purpose. 

10. To initiate such individual or joint action on the part of the member states 
of the OAS as may be required, to ensure effective and timely execution of the 
foregoing agreements, as well as those that may be required to continue the execu- 
tion of the agreements contained in the Charter of Punta del Este, in particular 
those relating to foreign trade. 

With regard to joint action, the Inter-American Committee on the Alliance for 
Progress (CIAP) and other agencies in the region shall submit to the Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic and Social Council (IA-ECOSOC), for consideration at its next 
meeting, the means, instruments, and action program for initiating execution 
thereof. 

At its annual meeting, IA-ECOSOC shall examine the progress of the programs 
under way with the object of considering such action as may ensure compliance 
with the agreements concluded, inasmuch as a substantial improvement in the 
international conditions in which Latin America foreign trade is carried on is a 
basic prerequisite to the acceleration of economic development. 
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CHAPTER IV 


MODERNIZATION OF RURAL LIFE AND INCREASE OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTIVITY, PRINCIPALLY OF Foop 


In order to promote a rise in the standard of living of farmers and an improve- 
ment in the condition of the Latin American rural people and their full participa- 
tion in economic and social life, it is necessary to give greater dynamism to agri- 
culture in Latin America, through comprehensive programs of modernization, 
land settlement, and agrarian reform when required by the countries. 

To achieve these objectives and to carry out these programs, contained in the 
Charter of Punta del Este, it is necessary to intensify internal efforts and to provide 
additional external resources. 

Such programs will be oriented toward increasing food production in the Latin 
American countries in sufficient volume and quality to provide adequately for their 
population and to meet world needs for food to an ever-increasing extent, as well 
as toward improving agricultural productivity and toward a diversification of crops, 
which will assure the best possible competitive conditions for such production. 

All these development efforts in agriculture must be related to the overall 
development of the national economies in order to harmonize the supply of 
agricultural products and the labor that could be freed as a result of the increase 
in farm productivity with the increase in demand for such products and with the 
need for labor in the economy as a whole. 

This modernization of agricultural activities will furthermore create conditions 
for a development more in balance with the effort toward industrialization. 

To achieve these goals, the Latin American Presidents undertake: 

1.To improve the formulation and execution of agricultural policies and to 
ensure the carrying out of plans, programs, and projects for preinvestment, agri- 
cultural development, agrarian reform, and land settlement, adequately coordinated 
with national economic development plans, in order to intensify internal efforts 
and to facilitate obtaining and utilizing external financing. 

2.To improve credit systems, including those earmarked for the resettlement 
of rural workers who are beneficiaries of agrarian reform, and for increased pro- 
ductivity, and to create facilities for the production, marketing, storage, trans- 
portation, and distribution of agricultural products. 

3. To provide adequate incentives, including price incentives, to promote 
agricultural production under economic conditions. 

4. To foster and to finance the acquisition and intensive use of those agricul- 
tural inputs which contribute to the improvement of productivity, as well as the 
establishment and expansion of Latin American industries producing agricultural 
inputs, particularly fertilizers, pesticides, and agricultural machinery. 

5. To ensure the adequacy of tax systems that affect the agricultural sector, so 
that they may contribute to the increase of productivity, more production, and 
better land distribution. 

6. To expand substantially programs of specialized education and research and 
of agricultural extension, in order to improve the training of the rural worker and 
the education of technical and professional personnel, and, also, to intensify animal 
and plant sanitation campaigns. 
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7.To provide incentives and to make available financial resources for the 
industrialization of agricultural production, especially through the development 
of small and medium industry and the promotion of exports of processed agri- 
cultural products. 

8. To facilitate the establishment of multinational or international programs 
that will make it possible for Latin America to supply a larger proportion of world 
food needs. 

g. To foster national programs of community development and of self-help for 
small-scale farmers, and to promote the creation and strengthening of agricultural 
cooperatives. 

By recognizing the importance of the stated objectives, goals and means, the 
Presidents of the member states of the OAS undertake, within the spirit of the 
Alliance for Progress, to combine intensified internal efforts with additional ex- 
ternal support especially earmarked for such measures. 

They call upon CIAP, when analyzing the agricultural sector as included in 
national development plans, to bear in mind the objectives and measures indicated 
herein, giving due attention to agrarian reform programs in those countries that 
consider these programs an important basis for their agricultural progress and 
economic and social development. 


CHAPTER V 


EDUCATIONAL, "TECHNOLOGICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC 
DEVELOPMENT AND INTENSIFICATION OF HEALTH PROGRAMS 


A. Education and Culture 

Education is a sector of high priority in the overall development policy of 
Latin American nations. 

The Presidents of the member states of the OAS recognize that, during the past 
decade, there has been development of educational services in Latin America 
unparalleled in any other period of the history of their countries. 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that: 

a. It is necessary to increase the effectiveness of national efforts in the field of 

education; 

b. Educational systems should be more adequately adjusted to the demands of 

economic, social, and cultural development; 

c. International cooperation in educational matters should be considerably in- 

tensified, in accordance with the new standards of the Charter of the OAS. 

To these ends, they agree to improve educational administrative and planning 
systems; to raise the quality of education so as to stimulate the creativity of each 
pupil; to accelerate expansion of educational systems at all levels; and to assign 
priority to the following activities related to economic, social, and cultural develop- 
ment: 

1. Orientation and, when necessary, reorganization of educational systems, in 
accordance with the needs and possibilities of each country, in order to achieve: 

a. The expansion and progressive improvement of preschool education and ex- 

tension of the period of general education; 

b. An increase in the capacity of secondary schools and the improvement of 

their curricula; 
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c. An increase in opportunities following general education, including oppor- 
tunities for learning a trade or a specialty or for continuing general educa- 
tion; 

d. The gradual elimination of barriers between vocational and general educa- 
tion; 

e. The expansion and diversification of university courses, so that they will 
include the new professions essential to economic and social development; 

f. The establishment or expansion of graduate courses through professional 
schools; 

g. The establishment of refresher courses in all branches and types of education, 
so that graduates may keep their knowledge up to date in this era of rapid 
scientific and technological progress; 

h. The strengthening and expansion of adult education programs; 

i. The promotion of special education for exceptional students. 

2. Promotion of basic and advanced training for teachers and administrative 
personnel; development of educational research and experimentation, and ade- 
quate expansion of school building programs. 

3. Broadening of the use of educational television and other modern teaching 
techniques. 

4. Improvement of rural elementary schools to achieve a level of quality equal 
to that of urban elementary schools, with a view to assuring equal educational 
opportunities to the rural population. 

5. Reorganization of vocational education, when necessary, taking into account 
the structure of the labor force and the foreseeable manpower needs of each 
country’s development plan. 

6. An increase in private financing of education. 

7. Encouragement of local and regional communities to take an effective part 
in the construction of school buildings and in civic support to educational de- 
velopment. 

8. A substantial increase in national scholarship and student loan and aid 
programs. 

g. Establishment or expansion of extension services and services for preserving 
the cultural heritage and encouraging intellectual and artistic activity. 

10. Strengthening of education for international understanding and Latin 
American integration. 


Multinational efforts 


1. Increasing international resources for the purposes set forth in this chapter. 
2. Instructing the appropriate agencies of the OAS to: 
a. Provide technical assistance to the countries that so request: 
i) In educational research, experimentation, and innovation; 
ii) For training of specialized personnel; 
iii) In educational television. It is recommended that study be made of the 
advisability of establishing a multinational training center in this field; 
b. Organize meetings of experts to recommend measures to bring national cur- 
ricula into harmony with Latin American integration goals; 
c. Organize regional volunteer teacher programs; 
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d. Extend inter-American cooperation to the preservation and use of archeo- 
logical, historic, and artistic monuments. 
3. Expansion of OAS programs for fellowships, student loans, and teacher ex- 
change. 
National educational and cultural development efforts will be evaluated in 
coordination by CIAP and the Inter-American Council for Education, Science, and 
Culture (now the Inter-American Cultural Council) . 


B. Science and technology 


Advances in scientific and technological knowledge are changing the economic 
and social structure of many nations. Science and technology offer infinite pos- 
sibilities for providing the people with the well-being that they seek. But in Latin 
American countries the potentialities that this wealth of the modern world offers 
have by no means been realized to the degree and extent necessary. 

Science and technology offer genuine instruments for Latin American progress 
and must be given an unprecedented impetus at this time. This effort calls for 
inter-American cooperation, in view of the magnitude of the investments required 
and the level attained in such knowledge. In the same way, their organization and 
implementation in each country cannot be effected without a properly planned 
scientific and technological policy within the general framework of development. 

For the above reasons the Presidents of the member states of the OAS agree 
upon the following measures: 


Internal efforts 


Establishment, in accordance with the needs and possibilities of each country, 
of national policies in the field of science and technology, with the necessary 
machinery and funds, the main elements of which shall be: 

1. Promotion of professional training for scientists and technicians and an in- 
crease in their numbers. 

2.Establishment of conditions favoring full utilization of the scientific and 
technological potential for solving the economic and social problems of Latin 
America, and to prevent the exodus of persons qualified in these fields. 

3. Encouragement of increased private financial contributions for scientific and 
technological research and teaching. 


Multinational efforts 


1. Establishment of a Regional Scientific and ‘Technological Development 
Program designed to advance science and technology to a degree that they will 
contribute substantially to accelerating the economic development and well-being 
of their peoples and make it feasible to engage in pure and applied scientific 
research of the highest possible quality. This Program shall complement Latin 
American national programs in the area of science and technology and shall take 
special account of the characteristics of each of the countries. 

2. The Program shall be oriented toward the adoption of measures to promote 
scientific and technological research, teaching, and information; basic and ad- 
vanced training of scientific personnel; and exchange of information. It shall pro- 
mote intensively the transfer to, and adaptation by, the Latin American countries 
of knowledge and technologies originating in other regions. 
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3. The Program shall be conducted through national agencies responsible for 
scientific and technological policy, through institutions—national or international, 
public or private—either now existing or to be established in the future. 

4. As part of the Program, they propose that multinational technological and 
scientific training and research institutions at the postgraduate level be established, 
and that institutions of this nature already existing in Latin America be strength- 
ened. A group, composed of high-ranking, qualified persons, experienced in science, 
technology, and university education, shall be established to make recommendations 
to the Inter-American Council for Education, Science, and Culture (now the Inter- 
American Cultural Council) on the nature of such multinational institutions, in- 
cluding such matters as their organization, the characteristics of their mulJtina- 
tional administration, financing, location, coordination of their activities among 
themselves and with those of pertinent national institutions, and on the other 
aspects of their operation. The aforementioned group, selected and convoked by 
the Inter-American Council for Education, Science, and Culture (now the Inter- 
American Cultural Council) or, failing this, by CIAP, shall meet within 120 days 
after the close of this meeting. 

5-In order to encourage the training of scientific and technological personnel 
at the higher academic levels, they resolve that an Inter-American Fund for 
Scientific and Technological Training shall be established as part of the Program, 
so that scientists and research workers from Latin American countries may pursue 
advanced scientific and technological studies, with the obligation to engage in a 
period of scientific work in Latin America. 

6. The Program shall be promoted by the Inter-American Council for Education, 
Science, and Culture (now the Inter-American Cultural Council), in cooperation 
with CIAP. They shall coordinate their activities with similar activities of the 
United Nations and other interested organizations. 

7. The Program may be financed by contributions of the member states of the 
inter-American system, inter-American or international institutions, technologically 
advanced countries, universities, foundations, and private individuals. 


C. Health 


Improvement of health conditions is fundamental to the economic and social 
development of Latin America. 

Available scientific knowledge makes it possible to obtain specific results, which, 
in accordance with the needs of each country and the provisions of the Charter of 
Punta del Este, should be utilized to attain the following objectives: 

a. Control of communicable diseases and eradication of those for which methods 
for total elimination exist. Pertinent programs shall receive international 
coordination when necessary. 

b. Acceleration of programs for providing drinking-water supplies, sewerage, 
and other services essential to environmental sanitation in rural and urban 
areas, giving preference to lower-income groups. On the basis of studies — 
carried out and with the cooperation of international financing agencies, 
national revolving fund systems shall be used to assure the continuity of 
such programs. 

c. Greater and more rapid progress in improving nutrition of the neediest 
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groups of the population, taking advantage of all possibilities offered by 
national effort and international cooperation. 

d. Promotion of intensive mother and child welfare programs and of educational 
programs on overall family guidance methods. 

e. Priority for basic and advanced training of professional technical, adminis- 
trative, and auxiliary personnel, and support of operational and administra- 
tive research in the field of health. 

f. Incorporation, as early as the preinvestment phase, of national and regional 
health programs into general development plans. 

The Presidents of the member states of the OAS, therefore, decide: 

1. To expand, within the framework of general planning, the preparation and 
implementation of national plans that will strengthen infrastructure in the field 
of health. 

2. To mobilize internal and external resources to meet the needs for financing 
these plans. In this connection, to call upon CIAP, when analyzing the health 
sector in national development programs, to take into account the objectives and 
needs indicated. 

g. To call upon the Pan American Health Organization to cooperate with the 
governments in the preparation of specific programs relating to these objectives. 


CHAPTER VI 
ELIMINATION OF UNNECESSARY MILITARY EXPENDITURES 


The Latin American Presidents, conscious of the importance of the armed 
forces in maintaining security, at the same time recognize that the demands of 
economic development and social progress make it necessary to apply the maximum 
resources available in Latin America to these ends. 

Consequently, they express their intention to limit military expenditures in 
proportion to the actual demands of national security, in accordance with each 
country’s constitutional provisions, avoiding those expenditures that are not 
indispensable for the performance of the specific duties of the armed forces and, 
where pertinent, of international commitments that obligate their respective 
governments. 

With regard to the Treaty on the Banning of Nuclear Arms in Latin America 
they express the hope that it may enter into force as soon as possible, once the 
requirements established by the Treaty are fulfilled. 


Done at Punta del Este, Uruguay, in the English, French, Portuguese, and Spanish 
languages, this Pan American Day, the fourteenth of April of the year one thousand 
nine hundred sixty-seven, the seventy-seventh anniversary of the founding of the 
inter-American system. 
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ACTION PLAN OF 
VINA DEL MAR’ 


D. Integration 


The measures for carrying out the decisions contained in the Declaration of 
the Presidents of America on financial and technical cooperation, in order to 
accelerate integration, have to do with mobilizing resources to meet the needs 
arising from section 5 of Chapter I and sections 4 and 5 of Chapter II of the 
Declaration. The machinery and principles recommended for proceeding with 
the implementation of these measures are as follows: 

37. CIAP will convene a meeting of government representatives of the member 
countries of LAFTA and CACM, representatives of Latin American countries that 
do not belong to either of these integration systems, and a United States representa- 
tive—in the capacity of observer—to study the financial implications of the process 
of regional economic integration. 

The government representatives will suggest courses of action and formulate 
specific recommendations on the following points: 

a. Financial implications; evaluation of needs and supplementary sources of 
external funds; criteria for application; and methods of administering re- 
sources and determining priorities in accordance with the provisions of section 
5 of Chapter I and sections 4 and 5 of Chapter II of the Declaration of the 
Presidents of America; 

b. Establishment of a fund or other financial mechanism to meet the require- 
ments of integration; 

c. Establishment of formulas for Latin American economic and financial co- 
operation, with a view to the mobilization of larger amounts of national 
resources to be used in financing regional integration; and 

d. Special financing needs that will arise for Latin American business in the 
course of integration, so as to ensure its adequate capacity to participate 
intensively in the investment opportunities opened up by the process. 

Representatives of the BCIE, CEMLA, ECLA, the IBRD, the IDB, the IMF, 
LAFTA, OECD, and SIECA will be invited to attend as advisors. 

The first stage of the meeting will be held in Rio de Janeiro next September 
and will determine a schedule of activities that will enable the meeting to conclude 
its work and present a report to the governments prior to the Sixth Annual Meet- 
ings of the IA-ECOSOC. 


1. From: IA-ECOSOC, Annual Meetings (Fifth), Doc. CIES/1306 Add. Corr. (Provi- 
sional Version) , pp. 14-19. 
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it is considered desirable that, until this work is completed, the Inter-American 
Development Bank and other Alliance for Progress agencies, in programming the 
allocation of funds for integration, try to heed the orientation and priorities de- 
cided upon for their systems by the directing bodies of the Latin American Free 
Trade Association and the Central American Common Market, together with those 
of the governments of countries not attached to either of them. These organizations 
should especially take account of financial needs arising from balance of payments 
problems, industrial readaptation, reorientation of manpower, and financing of 
exports, resulting from the accelerated process of tariff reduction. 

38. With respect to the mobilization of funds to meet the needs of the Central 
American Common Market, it is recommended: 

a. That a working group be formed representing the IDB, SIECA, and the 
Central American Economic Integration Bank to attend to the needs of 
Central America for financing and technical assistance, and to determine 
the funds that will be provided, in accordance with paragraph 5.e of Chapter 
I of the Declaration of the Presidents of America, and 

b. That the Alliance for Progress financing agencies decide promptly on the 
request made by the Central American Economic Integration Bank for an 
expansion in the resources of the Central American Fund for Economic In- 
tegration. 

39. With respect to granting funds to undertake the preparatory studies and 
work involved in converting LAFTA into a common market, in accordance with 
Chapter I.5.f of the Declaration of the Presidents of America, CIAP, the IDB, and 
the Executive Secretariat of LAFTA will determine the funds that will be furnished 
to LAFTA to carry out the various programs designed to fulfill the objectives in- 
dicated. 

40. To provide a solution for problems arising during the period of transition 
of LAFTA and... CACM to a Latin American Common Market, it is decided 
that financial and technical resources should be mobilized to help solve the prob- 
lems of balance of payments, industrial adaptation, and reorientation of manpower 
that may arise during this period of transition, including those that may arise in 
the operation of subregional agreements that may be entered into as integral steps 
in the transition to a Latin American Common Market. 

41.In order to promote harmonius [sic], balanced development, which implies 
bearing in mind the different degrees of development of the participating countries, 
both those with inadequate markets and those relatively less developed econom- 
ically, and taking into account the special situation of the latter, it is resolved: 

a. To request CIAP and the IDB, in order to give full effect to the provisions 
of the Declaration of the Presidents in regard to financial cooperation, they 
clearly define the specific modes of the financial aid envisaged on a priority 
basis for the countries less developed economically, as regards the study and 
implementation both of national and multinational infrastructure projects 
of special interest of them, and of projects connected with the establishment 
in them of industries for the regional market. Also, in accordance with section 
2 of Chapter I of the Declaration of the Presidents of America, these organi- 
zations shall bear in mind the decision to promote immediate action to facili- 
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b. 


tate free access of products of the LAFTA member countries of relatively 
less economic development to the market of the other LAFTA countries; 
and 

To recommend that, to this end, CIAP and the IDB take into account, 
among other things, the conclusions reached at the meeting of the relatively 
less economically developed countries to be convened by ECLA in the near 
future for the purpose of considering specific proposals for measures in favor 
of those countries within the context of Latin American economic integra- 
tion. 


42. With regard to the mobilization of resources for multinational projects 
and industries it is resolved: 


a. 


To recommend to the member countries of the Inter-American System that, 
pursuant to the decision of the Presidents, they adopt the necessary measures 
to ensure that the resources of the IDB Pre-investment Fund may be increased 
immediately and that a substantial part of such resources may be used to fi- 
nance on a nonreimbursable or contingent recovery basis the conduct of 
studies aimed at meeting the need for the promotion of multinational proj- 
ects to stimulate Latin American economic integration; and 


. To suggest to the IDB that as soon as possible it begin consultations with its 


member states for the prompt fulfillment of the provisions of the Declara- 
tion of the Presidents of America in this respect. 


43-In addition, since the process of Latin American integration should tend 
towards a steady growth of employment opportunities, it is resolved: 
a. That the international financial institutions, in dealing with multinational 


projects, should take into particular account the creation and maintenance 
of sources of employment and the improvement of the workers’ living stand- 
ards, with priority consideration of the employment situation in the countries 
less economically developed or having insufficient market; and 


. That the international financial institutions, in studying multinational in- 


frastructure projects, should make them consonant with the priorities estab- 
lished in the national plans, taking into account a joint evaluation of all 
investment opportunities and the respective debt capacities. 


44. With respect to the establishment of multinational airlines and programs 
in the field of maritime transport, to which reference is made in section 2 of Chap- 
ter II of the Declaration of the Presidents, it is resolved: 

a. To recommend to the governments of the Inter-American System that they 


further the studies on the possibility of granting treatment to multinational 
regional air transport companies in each country that will be no less favor- 
able than that applied to the airlines of each country of the hemisphere. At 
least one of the states involved in the multinational enterprise will be a 
member of the ICAO. 


.To recommend to these governments that they should study, jointly, the 


measures that would help the multinational companies referred to; 


. To continue the studies initiated by the OAS/ECLA Transport Program on 


the level and structure of maritime freight rates, adapting them to the prin- 
ciples, regulations, and objectives contained in the LAFTA Declaration on 
Water Transport Policy (Resolution 120-V) and in the Convention on Water 
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Transport; taking into account the situation and special interests of the 
CACM countries and of the other countries of Latin America.” 

d. To support the maritime transport programs of the Latin American countries, 
in accordance with the resolution mentioned, as an effective contribution to 
the development of their economies, and to obtain, insofar as possible, co- 
operation in such programs by all developed countries. 

45. Furthermore, in order to facilitate the establishment of the Latin American 
Common Market, it is desirable that all OAS member states have complete infor- 
mation on it; it is therefore resolved: 

a. To request the General Secretariat of the OAS to secure from the Secretariats 
of LAFTA and the CACM information as to any new developments on the 
convergence of the two systems and to disseminate this information to coun- 
tries not yet associated with these systems; and 
b. To request the executive organs of LAFTA and the CACM to invite Latin 
American countries not yet members of LAFTA or the CACM to send repre- 
sentatives to any joint meetings or consultations held by the member states 

of LAFTA and of the CACM, pursuant to the provisions laid down in Chap- 
ter I, section 4.g, of the Declaration of the Presidents of America, prior to 

the formation of the bodies referred to therein. 

| 46. To emphasize the importance of intense and effective participation by the 

_ private sector in the integration process, in order to assist the attainment of the 

| goals outlined on the subject by the Declaration of the Presidents of America. 


2. Approved with the reservation of the United States. 
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Development planning, 222-23 

Diffusion of Doctrines ending to Place in Jeopardy the Common Inter-American Demo- 
cratic Ideal or to Threaten the Security and Neutrality of the American Republics (reso- 
lution) , 438, 438n 

Diplomatic officers, convention on, 14 

Diplomatic privileges and immunities, 287 

Direct Technical Assistance, Program of, 284, 293 

Dogger Bank case, 416 

Domestic jurisdiction, 56, 102 

Dominican Republic: alleged intervention in Venezuela, 147, 158-59, 432, 433, 453-55; 
alleged violations of human rights by, 514; disputes with Haiti, 367, 432-33; and the 
“invasion incidents,” 458; 1965-66 role of the Commission on Human Rights in, 380, 
514; ouster of the Trujillo government of, 63; proposal for the creation of an American 
League of Nations, 421, 423; request for Meeting of Consultation on de facto govern- 
ments, 501-2; U.S. intervention of 1965-66, 31, 271-72, 435, 470-82 

Draft Convention on Freedom of Expression, Information, and Investigation, 512-13, 512n 

Draft Convention on Human Rights, 60, 64, 377, 506, 507-11 

Draft Organic Pact, 25, 26, 140, 174, 175, 176, 381, 425 

Drago Doctrine, 414, 414n 

Drago, Luis M., 414, 414n 
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Dreier, John C., 386-87, 452, 455, 456 
Dulles, John Foster, 449 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, 23-24 


ECLA. See Economic Commission for Latin America 

Economic Agreement of Bogota, 230, 527-28 

Economic aid to the Dominican Republic, 479 

Economic and Social Act of Rio de Janeiro, 35, 535-37 

Economic and social cooperation, 524-82; under the Alliance for Progress, 66-67; at the 
Chapultepec Conference, 526, 526n; in the Charter of Punta del Este, 66-67, 530-34; and 
the Economic and Social Act of Rio de Janeiro, 535-37; at the Eleventh Meeting of Con- 
sultation, 164; expansion of, in connection with postwar reorganization of the IAS, 21— 
22, 23; financing of, 581-82, 542-43; at the Fourth Meeting of Consultation, 447-448; 
and the 1948 Charter, 26-27; at the 1967 Meeting of American Chiefs of State, 169, 539- 
42; at the Ninth Conference, 527-28, 527n; prior to the Alliance for Progress, 524-30; 
and progress under the Charter of Punta del Este, 534-35; wartime, 19. See also Agri- 
culture; Communications; Economic and social standards; Education, science, and tech- 
nology; Environmental health; Health; Industrialization; Integrated projects; Manpower 
training; Planning; Public administration; Social security; Statistics; Tax reform; 
Transportation; Urban renewal 

Economic and social development: and the Action Program of the American Presidents, 
539-42; on the agenda of the Eleventh Conference, 102; annual reviews of, by 
IA-ECOSOC, 221, 222, 228, 250, 284, 534n; commitment to, 35-36, 530, 535-38, 537n; 
and the Committee for Cultural Action, 250; and the Departments of Economic and 
Social Affairs of the General Secretariat, 283-85; and education, science, and culture, 
578-81; at the Eighth Meeting of Consultation, 165; Eisenhower administration attitude 
towards, 528; and the enlargement of General Secretariat functions, 259-61; at the Fifth 
Annual Meeting of IA-ECOSOC at Ministerial Level, 542-43, 546, 558, 560, 562, 567, 
567n, 568, 578, 581; financing of, 532, 540, 542, 581; as a general responsibility of the IAS, 
65-67; growing awareness of importance of, 525-26; industrial growth rate, 559; at the 
informal Meeting of Foreign Ministers of 1958, 166; and the Inter-American Committee 
on the Alliance for Progress, 225-29; and the Inter-American Cultural Council, 254; and 
the Inter-American Juridical Committee, 237; and the Inter-American Statistical In- 
stitute, 363; Latin American insistence on, 528-29; national planning for, 531-32; na- 
tional positions on, 29-30; and the 1960-61 reorganization of IA-ECOSOC, 218; at the 
1967 Meeting of American Chiefs of State, 539-42; at the Ninth Meeting of Consulta- 
tion, 470; objectives of, 538; progress towards, 223; reaffirmation of the principles of the 
Charter of Punta del Este, 535; report of the Inter-American Committee of Presidential 
Representatives, 168-69; role of the Inter-American Development Bank, 227, 388-89, 
532; role of women in, 342; proposed draft Additional Protocol on Economic Assistance, 
163; and the Seventh Meeting of Consultation, 146, 163-64; and social security, 576; and 
the strengthening of democracy, 486-87, 488, 496-97; at the Third Meeting of Consulta- 
tion, 139, 526; trade problems and, 569-72; U.S. attitude towards, 66. See also Agricul- 
ture; Education, science, and culture; Health; Industrialization; Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank; Planning; Public administration; Social Progress Trust Fund; Tax 
reform; Urban renewal 

Economic and social standards: in the 1948 Charter, 527; in the revised Charter, 38, 38n, 
537-39; at the Second Special Inter-American Conference, 33, 36, 535-37 

Economic Charter of the Americas, 526 

Economic Commission for Latin America (U.N.) , 30, 217, 331, 391, 529, 555, 558, 564, 568, 
587; Executive Secretary, 532; Principal Director, as adviser to CIAP, 227; Relations with 
IA-ECOSOG, 230, 230n, 231-32 

Economic Conference of Buenos Aires (1957) , 82, 392, 528, 552 

Economic Convention of Bogota, 27 

Economic integration, Latin American, 4, 35, 36, 284, 539; and the Charter of Punta del 
Este, 531, 532-33; at the Eleventh Meeting of Consultation, 161; and the establishment 
of LAFTA and the Central American Common Market, 66-67, 529; and the Inter- 
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Economic integration (continued) 
American Council for Education, Science, and Culture, 91-92; Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank and, 397, 405-6, 532; legal aspects of, 279; at the 1967 Meeting of American 
Chiefs of State, 539-42; as objective of the IAS, 538; and trade expansion, 570, 571 

Economic policy issues, beginning consideration of, 525, 

Economic, social, and cultural rights, 60, 508-9 

Ecuador: alleged violations of human rights by, 513, 514; draft resolution on the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, 376-77; draft resolution on the Inter-American Peace Commit- 
tee, 370; and European colonies in the Western Hemisphere, 521; project on European 
colonies, 522; project on recognition, 499 

Ecuador-Peru boundary dispute, 431, 435 

Education, science, and technology, 280-82, 531, 540, 555, 578-81 

Effective Exercise of Representative Democracy, draft convention on, 489 

Egana, Juan, 4, 4n 

Elections: and the Inter-American Commission on Human Rights, 511, 516; supervision of, 
proposed for Dominican Republic, 456; technical assistance in, 495; use of observers in, 
488, 494, 495. See also Free elections 

Electric power, development of, 406 

Emergency Advisory Committee for Political Defense, 22n, 438-41, 482 

Enlace, 341 

Environmental health, 330-31, 574-75 

Equality of states, 9, 45-46, 58 

Estadistica, 363 

Estrada Doctrine, 498, 500 

European colonies and possessions in the Western Hemisphere, 19, 20, 59, 518-293; Con- 
vention on the Provisional Administration of, 20, 162, 519-20; resolution on, 20, 519, 520 

European Economic Community, 296, 569, 570, 594 

European Common Market. See European Economic Community 

European Free Trade Area, 296, 570 

European Office of the OAS, 82, 296-97 

Exchange of persons, 328 

Exchange of Scientists Program, 281 

Extradition, 9, 11, 102 


FEAC. See Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory Committee 

Fellowship Program of the OAS, 284, 285, 293, 294, 295, 552 

Fenwick, Charles G., 524 

Financial and Economic Cooperation (resolution) , 20 

Financial basis of the OAS, 87, 297-306, 591. See also individual agencies of the OAS. 

Flores, Juan José, 7 

Folklore americano, 349 

Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 197-98, 357 

Free elections, 493-95; as a condition of democracy, 488; in the Declaration of Santiago, 
494; support of, in the Dominican Republic, 457; U.S. draft resolution on, 494 

Freedom of expression. See Draft Convention on Freedom of Expression 

Frondizi, Arturo, 63 

Fund for Special Operations (IDB) , 393-95, 397; 579 


Garcia Godoy, Héctor, 478, 479 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) , 296 

General Assembly (OAS) , 87-89; agenda of, 87, 123-24; committees, 126, 167; convocation 
of, 123; and the coordination of inter-American activities, 230; delegations to, 39, 124; 
diplomatic instruments and final act, 127; functions and powers of, 87-89, 122, 167, 209- 
10; future role in the OAS, 592-94; and the General Secretariat, 122, 257, 258, 307; and 
the OAS budget, 123, 124, 229; and pacific settlement, 211-12, 436; and political ques- 
tions, 523, 593-94; potential relationship to the Permanent Council, 593-94; Preparatory 
Committee of, 89, 90, 123, 124; presiding officers, 125; procedure, 123, 124-25, 126-27; 
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General Assembly (OAS) (continued) 
records, 127; relation to the Meeting of Consultation, 167-68, 593; reports to, 123-24, 266, 
515; scheduling of, 39, 89, 122-23; Secretariat services, 125, 267; and the Secretary Gen- 
eral, 272~73, 275; sessions, 89, 124-25; and the specialized organizations, 312, 316; and the 
United Nations, 211 

General Assembly of the Pan American Institute of Geography and History, 83, 129 

General Convention on Inter-American Conciliation, 16, 418, 419, 426, 431 

General Declaration on the Neutrality of the American Republics, 19-20 

General Economic Agreement, projected, 102 

General Fund, 286, 304 

General Military Plan, 388 

General Secretariat, 92-93, 256-311; accounts, 305; Administration of Technical Coopera- 
tion, proposed, 308; Advisory Group, 278; as archive, 121, 127, 262, 265-66; assistance to 
the Inter-American Conference and General Assembly, 114-15, 122, 261-62; auditing of 
accounts, 274, 305-6, 310; autonomy of, 39, 93, 273; budget, 40, 191-92, 221, 225, 229, 
241, 252-53, 262, 265, 274, 297-304, 309, 333, 362, 379, 384; Budget Unit, 298, 299; Colum- 
bus Memorial Library, 280, 308; and conference documentation, 264; and convocation of 
international meetings, 261-62, 263-65; and economic and social development, 259-61; 
evolution of, 256; Executive Office, 277-78, 295; functions, 81, 92-93, 163, 258-63, 265, 
297-306; fund controls, proposed, 309-10; and the General Assembly, 261-63; and human 
rights, 505-6, 512; industrialization studies, 560; information function, 269-70, 292-94; 
and the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, 356; and the Inter-American 
Statistical Institute, 361-63; liaison with other organizations, 268-69; 1968 recommenda- 
tions for change, 39, 307-11; and the Permanent Council, 257; Policy Board, proposed, 
309; program planning, 308; Protocol Office, 278; quotas, 191, 295, 299, 300-4; regulations 
of, 191, 218, 256, 257, 286-87, 305; report function of, 81, 93, 263, 266; and rural develop- 
ment, 566; seat, 11, 81, 257-58; as secretariat for various inter-American agencies, 93, 260, 
267, 379; and social security, 576; and the specialized organizations, 266-67, 269, 312, 316; 
staff (see Staff of the General Secretariat) ; status, 257; structure, 81, 277-86, 307-8; super- 
vision by OAS Council, 256; and tax reform, 568; technical assistance by, 259-60, 553, 
566-67; Technical Unit for Latin American integration, 283; and the United Nations, 
268; U.S. influence in, 39, 276. See also Assistant Secretary General; National Offices; Pan 
American Union; Secretary General 

—Assistant Secretary for Administrative Affairs, proposed, 306 

—Assistant Secretary for Economic and Social Affairs, 274, 278, 282-83 

—Assistant Secretary for Education, Science, and Culture, 246, 247, 248, 251, 274, 278, 279 

—Assistant Secretary for Management, Finance, and Field Operations, proposed, 307-8, 
310, 311 

—Department of Administrative Affairs, 278 

—Department of Cultural Affairs, 279-80; and the Inter-American Cultural Council, 246; 
and the Committee for Cultural Action, 250-51 

—Department of Economic Affairs, 283-84 

—Department of Educational Affairs, 280-81 

—Department of Information and Public Affairs, 270, 278, 282, 309, 311 

—Department of International Law and Organization, 337-38 

—Department of Legal Affairs, 234, 240, 265-66, 278-79, 309, 385, 587 

—Department of Management Services, proposed, 308, 311 

—Department of Program and Finance, proposed, 308, 310 

—Department of Scientific Affairs, 281-82 

—Department of Social Affairs, 283, 284, 578 

—Department of Statistics, 196, 267, 283, 285, 361-62 

—Department of Technical Cooperation, 283, 308, 549 

—Office of Council and Conference Secretariat Services, 115n, 286 

—Office of Field Operations, proposed, 308 

—Office of Financial Services, 286 

—Office of Program and Budget, proposed, 309 

—Office of Publications Services, 286 
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General Treaty of Inter-American Arbitration, 16, 415, 416, 431 

Geophysical Sciences, Committee on (PAIGH) , 349 

Germany, 397 . 

Gondra Treaty, 13, 416-17, 431 

Good Neighbor Policy, 50, 139 

Good Offices, 187, 211-12, 413, 417, 426, 434-35, 436, 478 

Governing Board of the Pan American Union: changes in functions of, 25n, 138, 173-74; 
composition, 14, 15, 25n; creation of, 11; and the Inter-American Commission of Women, 
336-37; and the Inter-American Defense Board, 380-81; and the Inter-American Institute 
of Agricultural Sciences, 354; and pacific settlement, 421; and the “political functions” 
question, 15-16, 26, 136, 172-73, 173n, 174, 418; as provisional Organ of Consultation, 27, 
140, 141, 174, 445; and relations between world and regional agencies, 315; replaced by 
the OAS Council, 28; role in postwar reorganization, 22, 25, 140 

Government Attorneys, Office of, 237 

Gross national product, 534 

Group of Experts in Public Administration and Finance, 277, 307-11 

Guatemala: alleged violations of human rights by, 513, 514; project on recognition of de 
facto governments, 499; proposal on subversion, 445 

Guatemalan case (1954) , 433, 452 

Guyana, 321 


Hague Conference (Second) , 414-15 

Hague Convention on Pacific Settlement (1899) , 416 

Haiti, 458, 514 

Hard loans, 399-400, 402. See also Ordinary Capital Resources of the IDB 

Harvard Law School, 568 

Haya de la Torre case, 431, 432 

Health, 540, 555, 572-73; promotion, 573; research, 331; training, 331. See also Environ- 
mental health 

Herrera, Felipe, 402, 406 

Herter, Christian, 459 

Hispanic-American Conferences, 4-9 

Hispanic-American union movement, 4-10 

History of America Program, 348 

History teaching and research, 348 

Holding of Free Elections (resolution) , 465 

Honduras, 495, 501-2, 514 

Honduras-Nicaragua controversy, 432, 433 

Housing, 102, 284, 396, 531, 575 

Human rights, 502-16; on the agenda of the Eleventh Conference, 102; alleged violations 
of, 513-15; at the Bogota Conference, 503-4; Draft Convention on Freedom of Expres- 
sion, 512-13; and the General Assembly, 168; and the Inter-American Juridical Commit- 
tee, 237, 503-4, 504-5; in the OAS Charter, 64, 486; proposed court of, 374, 503-4, 504-5; 
respect for, as an inter-American principle, 63-64; and the Second Special Inter-American 
Conference, 377-78, 510, 513, 515; teaching of, 512; at the Tenth Conference, 374, 505-6. 
See also American Declaration on the Rights and Duties of Man; Draft Convention on 
Human Rights; Inter-American Commission on Human Rights 


IACI. See Inter-American Children’s Institute 

JACW. See Inter-American Commission of Women 

IADB. See Inter-American Defense Board 

IA-ECOSOC. See Inter-American Economic and Social Council 
IAIAS. See Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 
TAIT. See Inter-American Indian Institute 

IANEC. See Inter-American Nuclear Energy Commission 

IAS. See Inter-American System 

IASI. See Inter-American Statistical Institute 
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Ibero-American Bureau of Education, 252 

IDB. See Inter-American Development Bank 

Immigration, 525 

Improvement in the Procedure of Consultation (resolution) , 137 

Incaparina, 331 

Indian Institutes, National, 351, 353 

Indian Life in the Americas, proposed Conference of Experts on, 349-50 

Indians, welfare of, 576-77. See also Inter-American Indian Institute 

Industrialization, promotion of, 260, 558-60 

Infant mortality, 313 

Inquiry, 187, 211-12, 413, 416-17, 422, 426; in the Dominican Republic case, 473; into the 
“invasion incidents,” 457-58; report of, into Venezuelan charges against the Dominican 
Republic, 453-54, 453n; into Venezuelan charges against Cuba, 469, 481 

Institute of Nutrition of Central America and Panama, 573 

Institute of Occupational Health and Air Pollution Research, 575 

Institutional Act (Dominican Republic) , 478 

Integrated projects, 554 

Inter-American Academy of Comparative and International Law, 269 

Inter-American Bank, Convention on the, 391 

Inter-American Board of Agricultural Defense (proposed) , 560 

Inter-American Cacao Center, 356 

Inter-American Center for Public Administration, 557 

Inter-American Center for Tax Administrators, 569 

Inter-American Center for Tax Studies, 569 

Inter-American Center for Training in Public Administration, 557 

Inter-American Charter of Social Guarantees, 27 

Inter-American Children’s Institute, 84, 209, 331-35; activities, 335; agreement with the 
OAS, 192, 192N, 193-95, 332-34; Central Office, 334-35; Directing Council, 333, 334; Direc- 
tor, 267, 333, 334; establishment, 332; financial basis, 297, 333, 333, 334, 334m; functions, 
331-32, 332M, 3333 relations with other organizations, 335, 354, 576; secretariat, 267 

Inter-American Coffee Board, 22n 

Inter-American Commercial Arbitration Commission, 22n 

Inter-American Commercial Aviation Commission, 543 

Inter-American Commission for Territorial Administration, 22n 

Inter-American Commission for the Protection of Human Rights, 509 

Inter-American Commission of Women, 22n, 84, 336-43; agreement with the OAS, 192, 
192N, 193-95, 209-10, 338-39; Assembly, 83, 129; financial basis, 297, 339; history, 336-38; 
organization and functions, 84, 336, 339-42; relations with other organizations, 84, 339, 
343; secretariat, 267, 278, 339, 340-41; status as a specialized organization, 209 

Inter-American Commission on Human Rights, 373-80; activities of, 379-80, 511-16; crea- 
tion, 64, 85, 373, 374, 507, 507n; and the Dominican elections of 1966, 479; and the Draft 
Convention on Human Rights, 510, 510n; evolution of, 373-78; and free elections, 494; 
functions, 64, 86, 92, 373, 375-78; members, 190, 208, 379; organization and procedure, 
267, 379-80; secretariat, 278, 379; status of, 39, 64, 92, 373, 378; statutes, 165, 375—78, 379 

Inter-American Committee of Presidential Representatives, 85, 168-69, 168n, 217, 357, 391- 
92, 392N, 552, 576 

Inter-American Committee on Agriculture, 22n 

Inter-American Committee on Dependent Territories, 521-22, 523 

Inter-American Committee on Education, 254 

Inter-American Committee on Methods for the Peaceful Solution of Conflicts. See Inter- 
American Peace Committee 

Inter-American Committee on Pacific Settlement: functions, 211-12, 372; and the Meeting 
of Consultation, 148; members, selection of, 208; and the Permanent Council, 187, 189, 
208, 211-12, 214; secretariat, 279; statutes, 189, 208, 211, 372, 590; successor to the Inter- 
American Peace Committee, 94, 189, 436 

Inter-American Committee on Science and Technology, 254 

Inter-American Committee on the Alliance for Progress, 30, 80, 91; and commodity agree- 
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Inter-American Committee on the Alliance for Progress (continued) 
ments, 572; and coordination of inter-American activities, 588; creation of, 223; and 
education, science, and culture, 578, 580, 581; and the formulation of the General Secre- 
tariat budget, 298, 299; and the General Secretariat, 283; functions, 223, 225n, 548; 
organization, 226-27, 226n, 228; and planning guidelines, 555; procedure, 227-29; and the 
specialized organizations, 331; and the Technical Unit for Latin American Economic 
Integration, 283; and the transition to the revised Charter, 590 

Inter-American Conference, The, 73-76; agendas, 101, 102, 106-7, 106n, 107n; broadening 
of scope of, 18, gg-102; and the Commission on Human Rights, 378, 515; committees of, 
115-16; delegations to, 103, 108-9; diplomatic instruments and final act, 75-76, 118, 119- 
20; evaluation of, 121; extraordinary sessions of, 76, 102~3; failure to meet after 1954, 29, 
75, 99, 103-4; functions of, 73, 75, 100, 132, 139-40; and the General Secretariat, 258-59, 
264; and the Inter-American Commission of Women, 336-37, 340; and the Inter-Ameri- 
can Indian Institute, 351; and the Inter-American Peace Committee, 366, 369, 370-71, 
372-73; invitations, 105-6, 105n; observers, 110; officers, 113-14; organization, 112, 113-16; 
preparations for, 107-8; procedure in, 75, 112-19, 117n; records of, 114, 115, 119, 120-21; 
regulations, 75, 104-5, 104n; replaced by the General Assembly, gg; representation of 
non-member American states, 33n, 110-11; representation apart from National Delega- 
tions, 33n, 109-11; resolutions, 119-20; scheduling of, 33, 74-75, 75m, 102-4; Secretariat, 
113-15; and the Secretary General, 271; sessions, 111-12; states represented, 108, 108n; 
work of the first six, 10-15 

—Seventh: and civil and political rights of women, 516; and economic policy issues, 525; 
and land reform, 563; and pacific settlement, 416, 417, 418, 420-21; proposals for the es- 
tablishment of an inter-American bank, 390; rural life, conditions of, 565, 

—Eighth: and civil and political rights of women, 516-17; and economic questions, 525; 
enlargement of the scope of consultation by, 136; and the inter-American bank issue, 390; 
and pacific settlement, 416, 423 

—Ninth: and civil and political rights of women, 517; and the drafting of the Charter, 26—- 
28; and economic and social cooperation, 527-28, 527n; and European colonies, 520-21; 
and human rights, 503-4; and an inter-American bank, 391; and the Inter-American De- 
fense Board, 381-83; and the Inter-American Peace Committee, 365, 367; and pacific 
settlement, 425-27; recognition of de facto governments at, 499-500 

—Tenth: and the application of the Rio Treaty to subversion, 449-51; European colonies 
at, 522-23; and labor relations, 577; and the protection of human rights, 373-74, 505-6; 
revision of the Pact of Bogota at, 428; rural life, conditions of, 565-66; and the strength- 
ening of IA-ECOSOG, 217; and strengthening representative democracy, 486 

—Eleventh: agenda, 166, 497, 523; and the Inter-American Peace Committee, 372-73; and 
pacific settlement, 47, 412, 412n, 428; postponements of, 29, 75 

—First Special, 34, 70-71, 76 

—Second Special: convocation and agenda of, 32, 76; and the Draft Convention on Free- 
dom of Expression, 513; and the Draft Convention on Human Rights, 510; and economic 
and social cooperation, 535-37; and the Inter-American Commission on Human Rights, 
377-78, 515; and the Inter-American Defense Board, 383; and the Inter-American Peace 
Committee, 370-71; issues before, 33; and proposed regular Meetings of Foreign Minis- 
ters, 133, 167; work of, 33-36, 181-84 

—Third Special, 38-40, 76; function of, 33; and the Inter-American Defense Board, 384; 
and the Inter-American Peace Committee, 372; transitional arrangements made at, 253; 
work of, 188-89 

Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Continental Peace and Security, 76. 
See also Rio Conference 

Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, 47, 76, 134, 416, 417; and the 
consolidation of peace instruments, 421-23; human rights at, 502; and the inter-American 
bank proposal, 390; living standards discussed by, 525 

Inter-American Conference of Ministers of Labor, 83, 577 

Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, 82-83; relation to IATAS, 82-83, 560-61, 567; as 
a specialized conference, 129 

Inter-American Conference on Indian Life, 350 
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Inter-American Conference on Plant and Animal Sanitary Control, 560 

Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace, 76. See also Chapultepec Con- 
ference 

Inter-American Congress of Public Health, 129 

Inter-American Consultative Committee, proposed, 137 

Inter-American Convention on Political Rights of Women, 517 

Inter-American Council for Education, Science, and Culture, 36-37, 89, 242-53; and eco- 
nomic and social development, 245; Executive Secretary to, 93, 279; financial basis, 297; 
functions, 37, 89, 91-92, 209, 216, 245; and the 1967 Meeting of American Chiefs of State, 
580-81; organization and procedure, 89, 92, 245-46, 247-48; Permanent Executive Com- 
mittee, 92, 248, 251-52; prospects, 255; purposes, 91; relations with other organizations, 
91, 252; at the Second Special Conference, 33; secretariat services to, 267; status of, 39, 89, 
184-85, 215, 216, 248; statutes, 247, 248, 254; subsidiaries, 216 

Inter-American Council of Jurists, 587; chairman, 234; and the draft Convention on Hu- 
man Rights, 504-5, 506, 507; Executive Secretary, 234-35, 278; financial basis, 235, 297; 
functions, 80, 232-33; juridical relationship between human rights and democracy, 488; 
organization and procedure, 80-81, 205, 233-35; permanent committee, 232, 233, 236; 
purposes, 232-33; and recognition, 500; relations with other international agencies, 235- 
36; representation on, 233, 234; and representative democracy, 486; sessions, 215, 233; 
status, 33, 37, 181-82; statutes, 190, 232. See also Inter-American Juridical Committee 

Inter-American Court of Human Rights, 503-4, 504-5, 509 

Inter-American Court of Justice, 411, 421, 431 

Inter-American Cultural Council, 587; activities, 215, 245; annual meetings at ministerial 
level, 253; Executive Committee, 254; Executive Secretary, 279; financial basis, 252-53, 
297; functions, 80, 244-45; and the General Secretariat budget, 298, 299; organization and 
procedure, 80, 205, 246-47; purpose, 242, 243; relations with IA-ECOSOC, 578; reports 
to, 578; representation during the transition period, 253-54; status of, 181-82, 184, 215, 
242-43, 248; statutes, 190, 216, 243, 250; transition to the Council for Education, Science, 
and Culture, 253-54. See also Committee for Cultural Action 

Inter-American Cultural Development Program, 254 

Inter-American Defense Board, 22n, 380-88; exclusion of Cuba from, 465-66; historical 
background of, 21, 27, 380-84, 446; organization and functions, 78, 380, 386-88; relation- 
ship to the OAS, 78, 94, 297, 299n, 384-86; relations with other organizations, 388 

Inter-American Defense College, 297n, 385, 387, 388 

Inter-American Defense Council, proposed, 381 

Inter-American Development Bank, 389-406; activities, 403-6; and agricultural develop- 
ment, 565; Board of Executive Directors, 398-99; Board of Governors, 398-99, 398n; and 
community development, 567; and environmental health, 574; establishment of, 86, 388, 
392; functions of, 389; history, 10n, 66, 389-92; and housing, 575; lending policy and 
procedure, 400-3, 401n; loans made by, 403-5; membership, 389; Ordinary Operations, 
399, 402; organization, 398-400; and planning, 555, 557; President, 227, 399, 532; purpose, 
388-89; resources of, 392-97; and the specialized organizations, 331; Special Operations, 
399, 402; and tax reform, 568; technical assistance by, 554 

Inter-American Development Bank, 1961-1966, 403 

Inter-American Development Commission, 20, 22n, 139, 526, 554 

Inter-American Economic and Social Council: Annual Meetings of, 220-21, 223-24, 253, 
254, 534, 578; annual reviews of economic and social development, 221, 222, 228, 250, 284, 
534, 5340, 555, 578; committees, 224-25, 225n, and the coordination of inter-American 
activities, 132, 209, 221, 229-30; and development planning, 555; and education, science, 
and technology, 578; and the establishment of CIAP, 223; evolution of, 30, 169, 216-17, 
217; Executive Secretary, 93, 224, 282-83; expert and ministerial levels, 220; farm credit 
and insurance, 565; financial basis of, 229, 297; and the formulation of the General Secre- 
tariat budget, 298; functions, 30, 37, 80, 89, 91, 147, 209, 216, 219, 221, 534; and the Gen- 
eral Assembly, 222; and the General Secretariat, 283; and the Inter-American Bank, 391, 
392; and the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, 354; and the Inter-Ameri- 
can Telecommunications Commission, 545-46; and labor relations, 577-78; and land 
reform, 563, 564-65; and the OAS Council, 221-22; officers of, 224; organization and pro- 
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Inter-American Economic and Social Council (continued) 
cedure, 80, 89, 91, 220-29; Permanent Committee of, 91, 223, 226, 228-29; prospects, 255; 
and public administration, 557; purposes, 91, 218-19; relationship to the OAS and Per- 
manent Councils, 220; relations with U.N. agencies, 230-32; reorganization of 1960-61, 
218, 261, 534; and rural life, conditions of, 565-66, 576; seat, 91; secretariat, 224, 267; 
Special Ministerial-level Meeting of in 1961, 530; and the specialized organizations, 312, 
316, 331, 332, 335, 343, 353, 364; status of, 39, 89, 181-82, 184, 215, 216; statutes, 190, 
216, 218; subsidiaries, 216; and tax reform, 568; and the Technical Cooperation Program, 
549; and trade, 570, 571-72; and transition to the revised Charter, 590; and transporta- 
tion problems, 544. See also Economic and social cooperation; Inter-American Committee 
on the Alliance for Progress 

Inter-American Educational Development Program, 254 

Inter-American Export Agency, 541, 571 

Inter-American Export Promotion Center, 571 

Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory Committee, 20, 22, 22n, 217, 390-91, 
525-56 

Inter-American Force, 31, 162, 387, 474-77, 4770, 479-80; question of establishing a per- 
manent, 35, 479-80, 479n 

Inter-American Fund for Scientific and Technological Training, 581 

Inter-American Housing and Planning Center (CINVA) , 575 

Inter-American Indian Conference, 83, 129, 351-52 

Inter-American Indian Institute (IAII) , 84, 349-54, 576; agreement with the OAS, 192, 
192N, 193-95, 350-51; and community development, 567; functions, 84, 349, 352-53; his- 
tory of, 349-50; membership, 351; organization, 351-53; relations with other organiza- 
tions, 335; specialized organization status, 209, 350-51 

Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences (IAIAS), 22n, 84, 354-61, 561-62; ac- 
tivities, 360-61, 552; Convention on the, 168, 356, 357; finances of, 356-57, 356n, 357n; 
functions, 354; history of, 355-58; membership, 358; New Dimension Policy and Ex- 
panded Program, 561; organization, 206, 354, 358-60; relations with the Inter-American 
Children’s Institute, 335; relations with the OAS, 192, 209, 354-55; and technical as- 
sistance, 554; and the Technical Cooperation Program, 549-52 

Inter-American Juridical Committee, 22n, 81, 139, 587; composition, 39, 92, 190, 236, 238- 
39, 241; and the consolidation of peace instruments, 423-25, 423n; and the court of 
human rights, 503-4, 504-5, 506; and the draft Convention of Human Rights, 506; and 
the draft declaration of human rights, 503; financial basis, 241; functions of, 21, 37, 92, 
233-34, 236, 238, 241; and the General Assembly, 241, 242; and the Inter-American Peace 
Committee, 367-68, 370; and the juridical relationship between human rights and democ- 
Tacy, 490-91; and nonintervention, 53, 55, 56-57, 56n, 57n, 490-91; and OAS member- 
ship, 69, 70; origins, 21, 236; and the powers of the OAS Council, 180-81; procedure, 
239-40, 242; and recognition, 500, 501; relations with other bodies, 242; and representative 
democracy, 486; and revision of the Pact of Bogota, 428; role in postwar reorganization, 
22-23; seat, 92, 242; secretariat, 240-41, 242, 267; status of, 33, 37, 38-39, 92, 236, 238; 
statutes, 241, 242; technical services to governments, 238; work of, 236-38 

Inter-American Labor Administration Center, 578 

Inter-American Meeting of Ministers of Education, 129 

Inter-American Military Cooperation (resolution) , 448 

Inter-American Music Bulletin, 280 

Inter-American Neutrality Committee, 19-20, 236 

Inter-American Nuclear Energy Commission, 85, 86, 94, 198, 267, 281 

Inter-American organization, as reflection of political reality, 583 

Inter-American Panel of Mediators, 22n, 418 

Inter-American Peace Committee, 85, 94, 267, 365-73; activities of, 31, 102, 147, 365, 369, 
431-32; and charges of Cuban subversion, 462, 463; creation and activation of, 20, 79, 
366, 367; and the Dominican Republic situation in 1965, 471; functions, 365-66, 369-70; 
jurisdiction, 55, 36672; members, 190, 206, 372; organization, 79, 372; secretariat, 278-79; 
special powers, 35; statutes, 35, 191, 365, 367, 368-69, 370-71, 370n, 372; superseded by 
Inter-American Committee on Pacific Settlement, 94, 365, 372 
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Inter-American Port and Harbor Conference, 83, 129, 544-45, 544n 

Inter-American Program of Basic Statistics (PIEB) , 547, 548 

Inter-American Program on Urban and Regional Planning (PIAPUR) , 575 

Inter-American Radio Office, 22n 

Inter-American Review of Bibliography, 280 

Inter-American Rural Education Center (CIER) , 281 

Inter-American Scientific and Technological Development Program, 254 

Inter-American Scientific Congress, Eighth, 546-47 

Inter-American Specialized Conference on Conservation of Natural Resources, 129 

Inter-American Statistical Conference, 83, 129, 285 

Inter-American Statistical Institute, 22n, 85, 94, 361-63, 547-48; agreement with the OAS, 
196, 267, 361-62; membership, 362; organization and activities, 362-63, 547-48; purposes, 
362; secretariat, 285, 361-62; and the Technical Cooperation Program, 552 

Inter-American System: development of, during World War II, 19-20; on the eve of 
World War II, 18-19; important changes in, under the 1948 Charter, 27-28; meaning of 
the term, 68, 68n; origin of the term, 16; proliferation of agencies of, 16, 22, 22n; re- 
organization of, 21-28, 29 

Inter-American Technical Economic Conference, 21, 22, 23, 526 

Inter-American Telecommunications Commission (CITEL): establishment, 85, 224, 545; 
composition and functions, 545-46, 545n; and the revised Charter, 94; secretariat, 284 

Inter-American Telecommunications Conferences, 83, 129 

Inter-American Territorial Commission, 520 

Inter-American Trade Mark Bureau, 22n 

Inter-American Training Center for Economic and Financial Statistics, 260, 547, 548 

Inter-American Training Program for Personnel in Indian Community Development, 567 

Inter-American Travel Congress, 83, 129, 284, 367 

Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. See Rio Treaty 

Inter-American Treaty on Good Offices and Mediation, 417-18, 422 

Inter-American University, 22n 

Intergovernmental Committee on European Migration, 231, 231, 335 

International American Coffee Conference, 128 

International American Conference. See Inter-American Conference 

International American Scientific Congress, 128 

International Atomic Energy Agency, 198, 281 

International Bureau of Education, 252 

International Bureau of the American Republics, 11, 256 

International Center for Advanced Studies in Journalism for Latin America (CIESPAL) , 
282 

International Center for Training in Epidemiology and Research on Dentistry, 552 

International Civil Aviation Organization, 349 

International Commission of Jurists, 498 

International Conference of American Jurists, 423, 424 

International Conference of American States on Arbitration and Conciliation, 47, 76, 415, 
418 

International Conference of American States. See Inter-American Conference 

International Court of Justice, 427, 431, 432 

International Geographical Union, 349 

International Hydrographic Bureau, 349 

International Labour Organization, 197-98, 343, 354, 578 

International law, 237 

International Law Commission (U.N.) , 236, 296 

International rivers and lakes, 544; Draft Convention on, 237, 544 

International Sanitary Conference, 313-14 

International Union of American Republics, 11, 12-13, 256 

International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics, 349 

Intervention: and the Argentine Blue Book, 52; and the collective action issue, 55, 56, 
487, 488, 490-93, 493n, 496, 594; by Cuba, in Venezuelan affairs, 468-69, 480-82; extra- 
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Intervention (continued) 
Continental, in the Americas, 461, 462; and the Inter-American Juridical Committee, 
237; and the Inter-American Peace Committee’s jurisdiction, 369, 371; as issue at Meet- 
ings of Consultation, 58, 159, 162; as issue at the Tenth Conference, 450-51; by Latin 
American states, 54-55; project on enumeration of actions constituting, 55, 56; and the 
protection of human rights, 373, 378; and recognition, 498-99, 500; of the Sino-Soviet 
bloc, in inter-American affairs (draft resolution) , 460, 460n; of the United States, in 
Mexico, 49; of the United States, in the Caribbean and Central America, 49; of the United 
States, in the Dominican Republic, 31, 58, 160, 471-82, 591 

Invasion incidents, 457-58 

Investigation and Conciliation, Permanent Diplomatic Commissions of, 22n 

Israel, 567 


Jamaica, 33n, 321 

Johnson, Lyndon B., 471, 542 

Joint Declaration on Continental Solidarity, 19, 61 
Judicial settlement, 422, 425, 427 


Kellogg Foundation, 356 
Kennedy, John F., 570 
Korean War, 447-48 
Kubitschek, Juscelino, 30 


Labor relations, 260, 284, 506, 539, 577-78 

Labor unions, assistance to, 578 

LAFTA. See Latin American Free Trade Association 

Land reform, 102, 534, 555, 563-65 

Latin American Common Market, 66-67, 540, 591. See also Economic Integration, Latin 
American 

Latin American Free Trade Association (LAFTA) , 30, 283, 406, 529, 540-41, 559 

Latin American Institute of Economic and Social Planning, 331 

Latin American Iron and Steel Institute (ILAFA) , 406 

Latin American Planning Institute, 406, 555 

League of American Nations, 411, 421, 423 

Learned professions, 11 

Legal conferences, Hispanic-American, 8-9 

Leo S. Rowe Pan American Fund, 206, 281, 293 

Leticia controversy, 431 

Lima Conference of 1847, 6-7 

Lima Conference of 1864, 8 

Lima Declaration in Favor of Women’s Rights (resolution) , 516-17 

Living standards, 65-67, 525 

Lleras Camargo, Alberto, 177-78, 179, 275 


Manger, William, 276 

Manpower training, 548-53 

Manual of Inter-American Relations, 524 

Map of Communications Media, 347 

Maracay, Resolution of, 253-54 

Marinho, Ilmar Penna, 120 

Maritime communications, 101 

Maritime neutrality, 14 

Marshall, George C., 527 

Mediation, 413, 417, 422, 426 

Meeting of American Chiefs of State (1967) , 67, 168-70, 539-42; and agriculture, 567; and 
education, science, and technology, 580-81; and health, 573; and trade, 540-42, 5713 
transport and communications at, 546; and self-determination, 61 
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Meeting of American Presidents (1956) , 217 

Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics, 76— 
78, 202, 435-36; at the Chapultepec Conference, 139-40; committees of, 150, 151-52, 154—- 
55, 155n, 156, 157, convocation of, 138, 140-41, 144-45, 210; efforts to reach consensus at, 
158-61, 463-64, 464n; evolution of, 17-21, 133-41; first twelve, 77-78, 149n; func- 
tions of, 76-77, 78, 139-40, 162-63, 167; future role of, 89, 165-70; and the General 
Secretariat, 258-59; impact of Charter revision on, 133; and the Inter-American Com- 
mission on Human Rights, 378, 515; and the Inter-American Peace Committee, 366, 
369-70, 372-73; jurisdiction of, 76-77, 141-42, 167, 168; nature of the action taken by, 
77, 157, 158-59, 162-65; at the Ninth Conference, 27, 28; officers of, 151, 153-54; official 
languages, 153; as Organ of Consultation, 78, 140, 141-42; organization and procedure, 
21, 77, 144-65; and pacific settlement, 425; policy-making role, 133; preparation for, 147— 
48; procedure for the adoption of projects, 156-62; program of, 138, 139, 145-46, 210; 
proposed regular sessions of, 167; and recognition, 489, 501-2; records and archives, 161— 
62; regulations of, 77, 138, 142-44, 147, 210; representation at, 77, 138-39, 141, 148-50, 
434, 472, 480, 481; Secretariat services to, 267; Secretary General of, 154, 154n, 156, 162; 
as substitute for a permanent political organ, 136-38; sessions, 150-53, 167; voting, 152- 
53> 157, 158-61, 198 

—First, 19-20, 61-62, 77, 139, 437, 518, 525 

—Second, 20, 44-45, 64, 77, 139, 366, 437, 519-20, 525-26 

—Third, 20-21, 77, 139, 380 

—Fourth, 77, 155, 155M, 447-49, 522 

—Fifth, 63, 64, 77, 369, 373, 374, 434, 487-88, 506-7 

—Sixth, 77, 164, 158-59, 453-55 

—Seventh, 77, 146, 155, 155, 159-60, 163, 434, 458-61, 493-94 

—Eighth, 63, 77-78, 158-59, 165, 376-77, 452, 461-66, 464n, 494-95 

—Ninth, 78, 160, 165, 468-71 

—Tenth, 78, 160, 471-82 

—Eleventh, 42, 78, 161, 164, 169 

—Twelfth, 78, 480-82 

Meetings of Foreign Ministers, informal, 166-67, 202, 392, 467, 467n 

Meeting of Ministers of Education, Third, 281 

Mental health, 573 

Mexico: draft proposal on human rights, 505-6; draft resolution on establishment of an 
inter-American Bank, 390n; draft resolution on the future of European possessions in 
the Western Hemisphere, 518; industrial growth rate, 559; offer of building to PAIGH, 
343; Opposition to permanent military body, 382, 382n; Peace Code, 420-21, 423; position 
on Draft Convention on Human Rights, 510; project on an inter-American bank, 391; 
project on collective intervention, 55, 56; project on creation of an advisory military 
organ, 381; projects on non-democratic or foreign-controlled governments, 44on; and 
recognition, 499-500, 499n; and self-determination, 60 

Microbiology Institute, 552 

Migone, Raul C., 297 

Military expenditures, 542 

Ministers of Finance or National Economy, meeting of, 528 

Miranda, Francisco, 4 

Monroe Doctrine, 520, 586 

Monteagudo, Bernardo, 5n 

Mora, José A., 182, 275, 580 

Morquio, Luis, 332 

Murdock, James Oliver, 56-57 


National health services, improvement of, 313 
National Offices, 81, 278, 291-96, 297, 310-11 
National Science Foundation, 281 

Naturalized citizens, 12 

Netherlands, 397 
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News Bulletin, 342 

Nicaragua, 488, 494, 495, 514 

Nongovernmental organizations, 268-69, 293 

Nonintervention, 46, 48-58, 495, 586; in the Act of Chapultepec, 52; on the agenda of the 
Eleventh Conference, 102; change in U.S. policy regarding, 50, 51; and collective defense 
of democracy and human rights, 52, 53, 485, 491-93, 492n; in the Convention on the 
Rights and Duties of States, 50; in the Convention Relative to the Rights of Aliens, 49; 
in the Declaration of Caracas, 487; in the Declaration of Mexico, 52; and the Declara- 
tion of Principles of Inter-American Solidarity and Cooperation, 51; and economic de- 
velopment, 222; at the Eighth Meeting of Consultation, 165; under general international 
law, 48, 48n; and the Hispanic Conferences, 9, 48; at the Inter-American Conference for 
the Maintenance of Peace, 50; and pecuniary claims, 49; OAS Charter provisions on, 
52-54, 459; and the Pact of Bogota, 54; as a principle of American international law, 54; 
and the Rio Treaty, 52; at the Seventh Conference, 50, 461; at the Sixth Conference, 15, 
49-50; and sanctions against the Dominican Republic, 456-57 

Nonintervention and Self-Determination (resolution) , 60 

Nonrecognition: of de facto governments, 489, 498-99; of territorial conquest, g, 17, 47-48, 
419 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 591-92 

Noticiero, 342 

Nutrition, 313, 331 


OAS: administrative problems, 587; basic documents, 27; Charter amendment, 94-95, g5n, 
102, 178; decentralization question, 39-40, 39n, 257-58, 304; financial basis of, 87, 94 
(see also General Secretariat) ; future of, 591-95; increasing costs of, 300, 304; member- 
ship in, 33-34, 69-73, 72M, 75, 464-65; relations with semi-official and nongovernmental 
organizations, 86; relationship to the IAS, 68-69; structure under the 1948 Charter, 73-87; 
structure under the revised Charter, 87-94; suspension of Cuban participation in, 31, 
72-73, 117, 465-66; and the United Nations, 588-89 (see also United Nations) . See also 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council, General Secretariat, OAS Council, Secre- 
tary General, etc. 

OAS Aid Operation Center, 474 

OAS Charter of 1948: antecedents, 23-26; drafting of, 26-28; and free elections, 494; and 
human rights, 503; ratification of, 28-29 

OAS Charter revision: on agenda of the Eleventh Conference, 32; OAS Council observa- 
tions, 37-38, 188, 275; and the Inter-American Juridical Committee, 237; Preliminary 
Draft Proposal on, 36-37, 184-87; procedure for, 33, 40, 94-95, 184; reasons for, 29-31; 
at the Second Special Inter-American Conference, 32-36, 181-82; significance of, 41-42; at 
the Third Special Inter-American Conference, 38-40, 188-89; transitional arrangements 
involved in, 40 

OAS Chronicle, 282 

OAS Council, 78-80; and the budget, 299-304; chairmanship of, 172, 173, 202-3, 202n; 
Committees, 203-6, 203n, 206n; composition and general functions, 29, 78-79, 171, 172- 
89; constituent function, 190-91; and the convocation of international meetings, 263- 
64; and Cuba’s exclusion from participation in the OAS, 465-66; and the Dominican 
Republic, 471-74, 478; and the effective exercise of representative democracy, 488, 489, 
497; electoral functions, 79, 190, 191, 239, 250; expansion of authority by Tenth Con- 
ference, 179-80; expansion of authority proposed to Second Special Conference, 181-82; 
and free elections, 494; establishment of the Committee of Twenty-one, 166; functions 
relating to postwar reorganization, 28, 79, 192; functions under the Act of Rio de Janeiro, 
184; and human rights, 374, 376, 377, 378, 379, 506, 507, 513; and informal Meetings of 
Foreign Ministers, 166; and the Inter-American Children’s Institute, 192-96, 332, 333; 
and the Inter-American Commission of Women, 192-96, 338-40, 343; and the Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference Meeting of Consultation, and specialized conferences, 79, 106-7, 128, 142- 
43, 153, 171, 176-77, 179-80, 196-97, 458, 462; and the Inter-American Defense Board, 384- 
86; and the Inter-American Indian Institute, 192-96, 350-54; and the Inter-American In- 
stitute of Agricultural Sciences, 192-96, 354-55, 358; and the Inter-American Peace Com- 
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OAS Council (continued) 
mittee, 367, 368, 370, 371-73; lack of Charter authority to conciliate disputes, 28, 79; 
Observations of the Draft Proposal for Charter revision, 188; organization and procedure, 
79-80, 202-8; and other international bodies, 79, 196; and pacific settlement, 79, 176, 177, 
182-83, 198-201, 426, 432-34, 435; and the Pan American Health Organization, 192-96, 
316; and the Pan American Institute of Geography and History, 192-96, 344-45, 344n; and 
payment of quotas in national currencies, 303-4; and the “political functions’’ issue, 
175-80, 181, 182, 184, 472, 586; and the promotion of inter-American cooperation, 179- 
80, 197; and the Protocol of Buenos Aires, 171; as provisional Organ of Consultation, 
79, 141, 147, 171, 176-77, 198-200, 445, 453, 457-58, 466-68, 469-71, 590; as replacement 
for the Governing Board, 28; Report to the Second Special Conference on, 181-82; repre- 
sentation on, 79-80, 171-75, 201-2; and revision of the Draft Convention on Human 
Rights, 510-11; and revision of the Pact of Bogota, 428; and sanctions, 454, 466, 469; seat 
of, 201; sessions, 206-7, 206n; and the Special Consultative Committee on Security, 483; 
and the specialized conferences, 197; and the specialized organizations, 79, 171, 179, 
192-96, 197, 204-5, 312; subsidiary organs of, 28, 80, 179, 181, 182-83, 215, 233, 246- 
47, 248; and supervision of the Pan American Union, 79, 179-80, 191-92, 204-6, 259, 
272, 273, 277, 288, 305-6, 307; and technical assistance, 553; and trade, 570; in the tran- 
sition to the revised Charter, 589, 590; and the United Nations, 171, 197-98, 205, 216; 
vice-chairmanship of, 203 

—Committee on Cultural Affairs and Public Information, 203-4 

—Committee on Economic and Social Affairs, 203-204 

—Committee on Inter-American Conferences, 203, 205 

—Committee on Inter-American Organizations, 203-4, 205 

—Committee on Juridical-Political Affairs, 69, 70, 204, 377, 385, 506, 510 

—Committee on Program and Budget, 203, 204-5, 299, 305-6 

—Committee on Regulations and Procedure, 203-4, 205-6 

—General Committee, 203, 204, 462 

OAS Councils: common provisions of the amended Charter, 216; future relationship to 
the General Assembly, 593, 594; relationship to the General Secretariat, proposed changes 
in, 307 

OAS Fellowship Program, 552 

OAS/IDB/ECLA Committee on Coordination, 555 

OAS/IDB Joint Tax Program, 283, 568-69 

OAS Professorship Program, 552-53 

Oceanography, Committee on (PAIGH) , 349 

ODECA. See Organization of Central American States 

OECD. See Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 

O’Higgins, Bernardo, 4, 5n 

Operation Pan America, 166, 529, 529n 

Ordinary capital resources of the IDB, 393, 394 

Organ of Consultation, Rio Treaty provision for, 27, 445. See also Meeting of Consulta- 
tion; OAS Council; Rio Treaty 

Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, 281-82, 297 

Organization of American States. See OAS 

Organization of Central American States, 150, 252 

“Organs” of the OAS Council, 215-16 


Pacific settlement of disputes, 412-36, 585; absence of continuing agency for, 16, 200, 418; 
on agenda of the Eleventh conference, 102; at the Chapultepec Conference, 24, 424-25; 
conservatory measures, 212, 443-44; consolidation of peace instruments, 420-25; in the 
Continental Treaty of 1856, 7; under the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, 23-24; formal 
peace instruments, 16, 412-30; and the General Assembly, 211-12, 436; at the Hispanic- 
American conferences, 4; as an inter-American principle, 47; investigation, 13, 187, 211-12, 
413, 416-17, 422; and the Meeting of Consultation, 434-35; and the OAS Charter, 26-27; 
and the OAS Council, 31, 182-83, 198-200, 426, 432-34; obligation to engage in, 17, 426, 
435, 461; and the Permanent Council, 37, 90, 185, 186-87, 189, 208, 211-12, 255, 372, 434, 
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Pacific settlement of disputes (continued) 
436; under the revised Charter, 34-35, 181-83, 186-87, 189, 435-36; and the Rio Treaty, 
142, 198, 430-31, 432-34, 443-44, 445, 452-53; at the Second Meeting of Consultation, 20; 
at the Second Special Inter-American Conference, 182-84; at the Third Meeting of 
Consultation, 139; in the Treaty of Union and Defensive Alliance, 8; and the Treaty 
of Union, League and Perpetual Confederation, 6; at the Washington Conference of 
1929 and the Buenos Aires Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, 16. See also Arbi- 
tration; Conciliation; Good offices; Inquiry; Inter-American Peace Committee; Mediation; 
Meeting of Consultation; OAS Council; Pact of Bogota 

Pact of Bogota, 425-27, 435; and the consolidation of peace instruments, 27-28; and non- 
intervention, 54; question of revising, 428, 428n; ratification of, 35, 427, 428 

PAHO. See Pan American Health Organization 

PAIGH. See Pan American Institute of Geography and History 

Panama, 60, 6on 

Pan American Bureau of Eugenics and Homiculture, 22n 

Pan American Child Congress, 83, 129, 332, 334 

Pan American Commission on Inter-Municipal Cooperation, 22n 

Pan American Day programs, 269 

Pan American Financial Conference, 390 

Pan American Foot-and-Mouth Disease Center, 562-63 

Pan American Health Organization, 83-84, 209, 313-31; activities of, 314, 330-31, 572-75, 
576; agreement with the OAS, 192, 193-95, 316-17; basic documents of, 315-18; Constitu- 
tion of, 315-16, 318; Directing Council, 316, 324-25, 328-30; and economic and social de- 
velopment, 313; and environmental health, 574-75; evolution of, 313-14; Executive Com- 
mittee, 321-33, 324, 325-26, 328-30; fellowship program, 552; and health administration, 
557-58; and the hoof-and-mouth disease, 562-63; and the Inter-American Children’s 
Institute, 335, 576; membership, 84, 319-21; objectives, 84, 318-19; overall structure, 321; 
planning and, 556-57; and the Pan American Sanitary Conference, 321-24; program- 
budget of, 325, 328-30; quotas, 330; regional offices, 84, 327; relations with other organi- 
zations, 331; seat, 313, 319n; statistical activities, 547, 547n; technical assistance by, 553- 
54, 574; and the Technical Cooperation Program, 549-50; training projects, 552, 574; and 
veterinary medicine, 562-63; and the World Health Organization, 83-84, 314-15, 316, 
317, 318, 323, 325. See also Pan American Sanitary Bureau 

Pan American Highway, 525, 543, 546; Confederation, 22n; Congress, 129, 267, 284, 544; 
Financial Committee, 22n 

Pan American Institute of Geography and History, 22n, 84, 209, 343-49; agreement with 
the OAS, 192, 192n, 193-95, 344-45; functions, 343; history of, 343-55; organization, 
345-49; relations with other organizations, 349 

Pan American Institute of Mining Engineering and Geology, 22n 

Pan American Institute of Vegetable and Animal Sanitation, proposed, 561 

Pan American movement, early, 4, 9-16 

Pan American Railway, 10n, 525, 543; Committee, 22n, 543; Congress, 127-28; Congress 
Association, 86, 196 

Pan American Resources Commission, 22n 

Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 22n, 326-28; Director, 318, 321-22, 323, 324, 325, 326-27, 
328-30; functions, 318, 327-28; organization, 327, 328; origins of, 18, 313-14; as Regional 
WHO Office, 317-18; and the Sanitary Conference, 322-24; staff, 328; zonal offices, 327 

Pan American Sanitary Code, 314-16, 327-28 

Pan American Sanitary Conference: First, 127; Final Report, 323-24; organization and 
procedure, 322-24, 325; and PAHO programs, 318, 328-30; relation to PAHO, 82, 314, 
316, 321-22, 325; as Regional Committee of the World Health Organization, 317, 322; 
sessions, 322; as a specialized conference, 129 

Pan American Soil Conservation Commission, 22n 

Pan American Union: budget, 277; Convention on, of 1928, 14-15, 16; Directors General of, 
275; early evolution of, 10-13; and the establishment of an inter-American bank, 390, 
3gon, 392; functions, as outlined at the Fourth Conference, 13; as General Secretariat of 
the OAS, 28, 256; legal basis of, 12-13, 14, 15-16; name changed to General Secretariat, 
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Pan American Union (continued) 
37, 87; and pacific settlement projects, 423; and postwar reorganization of the IAS, 22; 
and the “political functions” issue, 14, 15-16, 136; staff, 15; withdrawal from, right of, 
15. See also Governing Board; General Secretariat; OAS Council 

Pan American Zoonoses Center, 562 

Panel of Conciliators, 426 

Panel of Experts, 222-23, 227, 260; composition and functions, 532; Coordinator of, 227; and 
the Department of Economic Affairs of the General Secretariat, 283; and planning 
guidelines, 555 

Papal Nuncio, role in Dominican Republic dispute, 472, 473, 477 

Paraguay, 513, 514-15 

PASB. See Pan American Sanitary Bureau 

Patents and trade-marks, 10n, 11, 12, 13, 101, 237, 525 

PAU. See Pan American Union 

Peace Code, 420-21, 423, 424-25 

Peace instruments: consolidation of, 420-25, 436; formal, 412-13 

Pecuniary claims, 11, 12, 51, 414 

Pensamiento de América, 280 

Pérez Jiménez, Marcos, 452 

Permanent American Aeronautical Commission, 22n 

Permanent Commissions of Washington and Montevideo, 416-17, 418, 431 

Permanent Council, 37, 89, go; and the budget of the OAS, 209, 210, 221-22, 229, 297; chair- 
manship of, 187, 188-89, 213; committees, prospective, 213-14; constituent functions, 209; 
and coordination of the work of the specialized conferences, 132, 208; electoral functions, 
208-9; functions pertaining to the General Assembly and the Meeting of Consultation, 
go, 163, 188, 210; general jurisdiction, 185, 188, 208, 209, 210-11, 214; and the Inter- 
American Commission on Human Rights, go, 210-11; and the Inter-American Juridical 
Committee, 90, 210-11; organization and procedure, 39, 89, go-g1, 214; and pacific settle- 
ment, 37, 90, 185, 186-87, 189, 208, 211-12, 255, 372, 434, 436; “political functions” 
and, 185; as Preparatory Committee to the General Assembly, 185, 209, 210; prospects, 
255; as provisional Organ of Consultation, 148, 187, 211, 436; relationship to the General 
Secretariat, 37, 90, 93, 186, 188, 208, 209, 257, 273; representation on, 187, 213; seat, go, 
213; secretariat of, 213, 267; and the Secretary General, 271, 272; sessions (prospective) , 
214; and the specialized conferences, 210; and the specialized organizations, go, 208, 
209-10; status of, 39, 89, 184-85, 214, 216; statutes, 214, 216; subsidiaries, 216; and the 
United Nations, go, 208, 211; vice-chairmanship of, 213 

Permanent Court of Arbitration, 413, 414 

Permanent Court of International Justice, 415 

Permanent Inter-American Committee on Social Security, 22n 

Permanent Technical Committee on Labor Matters, 577-78 

Permanent Technical Committee on Ports, 224, 284, 544-45 

Peru: charges against Cuba, 147-48; and convocation of the Eighth Meeting of Consul- 
tation, 462; and convocation of the Seventh Meeting of Consultation, 458; industrial 
growth rate, 559; project on an inter-American bank, 391; project on recognition, 499, 
499n; and regional arms limitation, 164 

Plan of Arbitration, 413 

Plan of Cundinamarca, 577 

Planning, 259-60, 554-57; for development, 554-56; in the health area, 331, 556-57, 573; 
and programming, 260, 558; and the Program of Technical Assistance for Development, 
553; and Public Administration, 554-58 

Plaza Lasso, Galo, 275 

Political defense. See Emergency Advisory Committee for Political Defense; Continental 
defense; Subversion 

Political questions, 136, 585-86, 591; issue of a permanent agency to handle, 14, 15-16, 26, 
134, 136-38, 140, 172-73, 182, 378, 411-12, 430-31, 523; and possible consequences of eco- 
nomic integration, 592 

Population, 284 
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Postal Union of the Americas and Spain, International Office of, 22n 

Postwar reorganization: goals of, 25; Resolution IX of the Chapultepec Conference and, 
24-25, 25n. See also Act of Chapultepec 

Prado y Ugarteche, Manuel, 63 

Preinvestment Fund for Latin American Integration, 397 

Preservation and Defense of Democracy in America (resolution) , 62, 446-47, 486, 505 

Prevention of Controversies, Permanent Bilateral Mixed Commissions for, 22n 

Prevention of the Intervention of Totalitarian Powers in the Establishment of Govern- 
ments (draft resolution) , 501 

Primary products, 102, 165, 284, 569, 570 

Principles and Standards to Govern the Committee for Cultural Action, 248-49, 250, 251 

Principles underlying the IAS, 43-67 

Productivity centers, 260 

Professorship Program, 285, 293 

Program for Advanced Training in Applied Social Sciences, 260 

Program of Integrated Technical Cooperation, 285 

Program of Technical Assistance for Development, 553 

Protocol of Amendment to the Charter of the Organization of American States. See Pro- 
tocol of Buenos Aires 

Protocol of Buenos Aires, 40, 171, 208 

Public administration, 282, 557, 558 

Publications, exchange of, 11 

Public information, 269-70; national committees on, 270 

“Puertos Amigos” 545 

Purposes of the OAS, as defined in the Charter, 43-44 


Quintanilla, Luis, 176 


Read Barreras, Eduardo, 478 

Reciprocal Assistance and American Solidarity (resolution) , 139 

Reciprocal Assistance and Cooperation for the Defense of the Nations of the Americas 
(resolution) , 20, 45n 

Recognition of de facto governments, 35, 46, 63, 498-502 

Refugees, political, 512 

Regional Center of Fundamental Education for Latin America, 281, 354, 579 

Regional Geographic Conference, 128 

Regional Program for Scientific and Technological Development, 578, 581 

Regional Working Groups on Community Development, 566 

Regules, Dardo, 176 

Reiteration of the Principles of Nonintervention and Self-determination (resolution) , 494 

Remote sensors, 346 

Reorganization, Consolidation, and Strengthening of the Inter-American System (resolu- 
tion) , 139-40, 173, 176 

Representative democracy: and the Alliance for Progress, 530, 533; essentials of, 487-88, 
495-96; and human rights, 511, 512, 515 (see also Inter-American Juridical Committee) ; 
and the Inter-American Juridical Committee, 237; as an inter-American principle, 61-63 

—efforts to promote: approaches, 497-98, 586; debate at the Rio Conference, 445-46; and 
the collective political action issue, 52, 55, 56, 487, 489-93, 494-95; and the Declaration 
on the Rights and Duties of Man, 62; during the first postwar decade, 486-87; and eco- 
nomic development, 62, 63, 67, 448-49, 450-51, 496-97; at the Fifth Meeting of Consul- 
tation, 63, 487-88; through free elections, 165; and the General Assembly, 168; and the 
nonintervention principle, 63, 485; through the OAS Charter, 62, 486; at the proposed 
Meeting of Consultation, 497; at the Second Special Conference, 63, 497; at the Seventh 
Meeting of Consultation, 163; via the Symposium on Democracy, 495-96. See also Com- 
munist problem; Extension of suffrage; Protection of human rights; Recognition of de 
facto governments 
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Retirement and Pension Committee, 206 

Retirement and Pension Fund, 286, 305 

Revista cartografica, 348 

Revista de historia de América, 348 

Rio Conference, 25-26, 174, 416, 527 

Rio Treaty: and the Communist problem, 31, 459-71; and the OAS Charter, 26-27, 140, 
446; and OAS membership, 70; and the principle of collective security, 65; provisions 
of, 26, 142, 198, 442-45; and sanctions, 164; and U.S. intervention in the Dominican Re- 
public, 472 

Rivers, navigation of, 10n 

Roa, Raul, 493n 

Rockefeller Foundation, 281, 356 

Rodriguez Larreta, Daniel, 2q6—97 

Rodriguez Larreta, Alberto, 491-92, 492n 

Rodriguez Larreta Note, 52, 491-93 

Rolz-Bennett, José, 150 

Root, Elihu, 100 

Rowe, Leo S., 138, 275 

Rule of law as an inter-American principle, 46-47 

Rural Education Center, 260, 579 

Rural life and community development, 565-67 

Rusk, Dean, 35, 272, 463 


Saavedra Lamas Treaty. See Anti-war Treaty of Non-Aggression and Conciliation 

Sanctions, 585; authorized by Rio Treaty, 164, 445, 464; against Cuba, attitudes towards, 
463-64, 466; imposed by the OAS, 164, 165, 454, 456, 456n, 466, 469-70, 481-82; of the 
Inter-American Commission on Human Rights, 515; for representative democracy, 488, 
490-91; question of U.N. authorization of, 455-46 

Sanders, William, 176, 276 

San Martin, José, 4 

Science Advisory Committee, 267, 282 

Science institutes, 281 

SDAF. See Special Development Assistance Fund 

Secretary General of the OAS, 270-75; adviser to CIAP, 227; and the auditing of accounts, 
306; and the budget process, 298-99; and the Committee for Cultural Action secretariat, 
250; and the Inter-American Statistical Institute, 262, 363; and the Cultural Council, 
247, 250, 271; and the OAS Council, 201, 271; extension of powers of, proposed at Second 
Special Conference, 272; functions of, 81, 153, 153n, 209-10, 257, 266, 272-74, 308-9, 333: 
and human rights, 512-13; and the Inter-American Commission of Women, 339; and 
non-governmental organizations, 269; participation in the Meeting of Consultation, 149, 
153, 271; and the Panel of Experts, 532; and the Permanent Council, 213, 271; political 
functions of, 271—72, 473, 476-77, 478; reports of, 266, 273; role in the admission of new 
members, 71; salary of, 288; selection and term, 29, 33, 37, 39, 79, 81, 173. 190, 274-7 
and the specialized conferences, 271; and the Technical Cooperation Program, 549 

Self-determination: as an inter-American principle, 58-61, 485, 486; in the draft Conven- 
tion on Human Rights, 60; at the Eighth Meeting of Consultation, 60, 165, 463, 495; 
and European colonies, 521; Mexican position on, 60; at the 1967 Meeting of American 
Chiefs of State, 61; in the OAS Charter, 59; and the promotion of representative de- 
mocracy, 61, 485, 487; and the protection of human rights, 61, 486; at Punta del Este, 
60-61; at the Seventh Meeting of Consultation, 59-60, 459, 461; at the Tenth Inter- 
American Conference, 59, 449-50, 486-87. See also Human rights; Nonintervention; 
Representative democracy, efforts to promote 

Senior Government Representatives, Special Meeting of, 218 

Social Progress Trust Fund (IDB) . 395-97. 566. 579 

Social security, 284, 539, 576 

Social standards. See Economic and social standards 
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Soft loans, 400. See also Fund for Special Operations (IDB); Social Progress Trust Fund 
_ (IDB) 

Solidarity Conference of the Peoples of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, First, 387-88, 480, 
484 

Special Committee on Labor Matters, 224 

Special Committee on Latin American Coordination, 224 

Special Committee on Manufactures and Semimanufactures, 224 

Special Committee on Public Administration, 557 

Special Committee to Prepare a Preliminary Draft Proposal on Amendments to the Char- 
ter: creation of, 33; directives to, 33-34; and the Inter-American Defense Board, 383-84; 
and the Inter-American Peace Committee, 372; work of, 36-37, 184-85 

Special Committee to Study the Formulation of New Measures of Economic Cooperation. 
See Committee of Twenty-one 

Special conferences, 76, 102-3 

Special Consultative Committee on Security, 94, 464, 482-84; establishment of, 63, 85, 466, 
483; functions, 86; members, 190, 208; secretariat, 278-79; statutes, 191 

Special Consultative Committee on Security against the Subversive Action of International 
Communism (resolution) , 464-65 

Special Development Assistance Fund, 285, 286, 287-88, 305, 549, 553, 576, 578, 582 

Special Training Program, 285, 548 

Specialized agencies (U.N.) , 268, 296 

Specialized Conferences, 127-32, 163, 202, 205; agendas of, 132; attached to specialized or- 
ganizations, 82-83; Charter provisions on, 82, 128, 131; convocation of, 93, 128, 130, 263, 
264; coordination of work of, 132; definition problem, 128-29, 130; documents and ar- 
chives, 130, 132; and the General Secretariat, 264, 270; and IA-ECOSOC, 221, 222; list 
of recognized, 129; and the National Offices, 294; origin, 18, 127-28; regulations of, 131, 
132; Secretariat services to, 128, 132; uniform standards for, 129-30, 130n 

Specialized organizations, 83-84, 205, 312-64; agreements with the OAS, 83, 204, 210; and 
economic and social development, 363-64; and the IA-ECOSOC, 229-30; and the Na- 
tional Offices, 294; representation in the Inter-American Conference, 109-10; status 
under the revised Charter, 93, 312. See also Inter-American Children’s Institute; Inter- 
American Commission of Women; Inter-American Indian Institute; Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences; Pan American Health Organization; Pan American 
Institute of Georgraphy and History 

Staff of the General Secretariat, 81, 286-91, 588; Advisory Committee on Reconsideration, 
291; appointments, 267-68, 289-90, 310; Appointments Board, proposed, 310; classifica- 
tion of posts, 287-88, 310; disciplinary procedures, 291; dismissal and resignation, 291; 
Grievance Committee, 291; in-service training, 290; international character of, 286-87, 
290; promotions, 290, 310; salaries, 288-89; size, 277; Staff Committee, 291 

State of siege, 508, 512, 515 

Statistics, 546-48 

Strengthening and Effective Exercise of Democracy (resolution) , 448, 486 

Strengthening of Internal Security (resolution) , 448 

Subversion: at the Chapultepec Conference, 440; and Continental defense, 436-37, 452-70, 
586; Cuba and, 462; during World War II, 51, 52, 62; at the Ninth Conference, 446-47; 
Rio Conference debate on, 445-46; and the Rio Treaty, 142, 168, 449-51, 463-64, 586. See 
also Continental defense; Special Consultative Committee on Security 

—at the First Meeting of Consultation, 20, 437 

—at the Second Meeting of Consultation, 437-38 

—at the Third Meeting of Consultation, 21, 139, 438-40 

—at the Fourth Meeting of Consultation, 447-49 

—at the Seventh Meeting of Consultation, 146, 458-59, 461 

—at the Eighth Meeting of Consultation, 165, 462-65 

—at the Ninth Meeting of Consultation, 468-71 

—at the Twelfth Meeting of Consultation, 480-82 

Suffrage, 506, 512, 516-18 
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Sweden, 397 
Symposium on Democracy, 495-96 


Task Force on Education, 579 

Tax reform, 260, 283, 534, 568-69 

Taxation, double, on agenda of Eleventh Conference, 102 

Technical assistance, 102, 220, 225-26, 284-85, 553-54; for development planning, 545-55; 
to the Dominican Republic, 479; for education, science, and culture, 578, 579, 580; fi- 
nancing of, 581-82; and the Inter-American Development Bank, 389, 405, 406; by the 
Inter-American Statistical Institute, 547; to libraries, 280; by PAHO, 553-54, 574; and 
public administration, 557; in statistics, 548 

Technical Assistance Program of the Special Development Assistance Fund, 284-85 

Technical Cooperation Program, 81, 548-49; administration of, 549; establishment and 
objectives, 548; financing of, 582; and the IA-ECOSOC, 221; and the Inter-American 
Indian Institute, 353-54; and the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, 356; 
and the Inter-American Statistical Institute, 547; and the Pan American Union, 260, 
281, 283, 284-85, 293, 549 

Telecommunications, 139, 545-46 

Ten-Year Education Program of the Alliance for Progress, 579 

Territorial claims, 520, 521-22 

Totalitarianism, compatibility with IAS, 461 

Trade: emphasis in early inter-American conferences, 524; at the First Inter-American 
Conference, 10, 10n, 569; impact of World War II on, 525, 569; and the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee, 237; at the 1967 Meeting of American Chiefs of State, 540-42; in 
primary products, 165, 284; and the revised Charter, 538 

—Promotion, 569-72; and the General Secretariat, 260-61, 284 

Transfer of Sovereignty of Geographic Regions of the Americas Held by Non-American 
States (resolution) , 518 

Transition from the 1948 to the revised Charter, 589-90 

Transportation, 543-45, 546; and the Department of Economic Affairs of the General 
Secretariat, 284; early concern with, 525; and economic integration, 541 

Treaties, 14, 237 

Treaties and conventions, status of inter-American, 266, 423 

Treaty of Alliance and Confederation, 7 

Treaty of Arbitration for Pecuniary Claims, 414, 415 

Treaty of Montevideo, 529 

Treaty of Perpetual Union, League and Confederation, 6, 491 

Treaty of Union and Defensive Alliance, 8 

Treaty on Compulsory Arbitration, 413 

Treaty to Avoid or Prevent Conflicts between the American States. See Gondra Treaty 

Trinidad and Tobago: member of PAHO, 321; at the 1967 Meeting of American Chiefs 
of State, 540; and the Pan American movement, 4; at the Second Special Inter-American 
Conference, 33n; at the Twelfth Meeting of Consultation, 480 

Tropical Agriculture, proposed Inter-American Institute of, 561 

Trujillo Molina, Héctor Bienvenido, 457 

Trujillo Molina, José Arismendi, 457 

Trujillo Molina, Rafael, 454, 456 

Truman, Harry S., 527 

Turrialba Center (IAIAS) , 359-61 


UNCTAD. See United Nations Conference on Trade and Development 
Unemployment, 534, 559 

UNESCO. See United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
UNICEF. See United Nations Children’s Fund 

Uniformity of law, 237 

Union of American Republics, 13, 256 
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United Kingdom, 397 

United Nations: Cuban appeal to, 466; eventual reference of intervention cases to, 482, 
589; and the Meeting of Consultation, 149-50; representation in the Inter-American 
Conference, 110-11 

—relation of regional organizations to: as viewed by the Chapultepec Conference, 24; at 
the San Francisco Conference, 25, 456; in inter-American disputes, 426, 433, 454-56, 584, 
589; under Art. 51 of the U.N. Charter, 25, 25n, 443; under Art. 53 of the U.N. Charter, 
455-56; under the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, 23-24 

United Nations Children’s Fund, 331, 354 

United Nations Commission on the Status of Women, 343 

United Nations Conference on Trade and Development, 569 

United Nations Economic and Social Council, 198 

United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 197-98, 252, 281, 335, 
343» 349, 354 

United Nations Office of the OAS, 297 

United Nations Representative in Santo Domingo, 478 

United Nations Secretary General, 271 

United Nations Security Council, 454-56, 458, 468, 469, 472n, 479 

United Nations Special Fund, 331, 357, 575 

United States: acceptance of the nonintervention principle, 17; attitude towards an inter- 
American bank, 391; attitude towards economic development, 63, 66, 169, 526-27, 527n, 
528, 529; attitude towards permanent machinery for consultation, 137; attitude towards 
U.N. authorization of regional action, 455; and the Communist issue, 58, 449, 459-60, 
463; and conditions of rural life, 566; and the Cuban problem, 158, 159-60, 459-60, 463; 
draft resolution on Communist intervention, 486; draft resolution on improvement of 
the electoral process, 494; draft resolution on the Inter-American Force, 474-75, 479, 
479n; and European colonies, 519, 521, 522; financial commitment to the Alliance for 
Progress, 532, 537; influence in the IDB, 399; Interdepartmental Committee on Coop- 
eration with the American Republics, 355; intervention in the Dominican Republic, 31, 
58, 160, 164, 471-82, 591; Latin American fear of domination by, 14, 15, 58, 172-73, 583, 
584, 592; and the missiles base crisis, 466-68, 466n; probable future support of the OAS, 
594; project on de facto governments, 499; project on improvement of electoral pro- 
cedures, 494; projects on the Inter-American Defense Board, 381, 383, 383n; project on 
subversion, 437n; proposal for supervised elections in the Dominican Republic, 456-57; 
proposal to strengthen the functions of the OAS Council, 178-79, 183; proposal to 
strengthen the pacific settlement provisions of the Charter, 183, 186, 186n; quota, 301— 
3; statement on the Draft Convention on Human Rights, 510; and trade problems, 
569 

United States Atomic Energy Commission, 356 

United States International Cooperation Administration, 356 

Universal Declaration on Human Rights, 504, 505, 512 

University Development Program, 285 

Upper Mantle, 346 

Urban development and the Department of Social Affairs of the General Secretariat, 284, 
575-76 

Urban renewal, 575-76 

Urquia, Miguel Rafael, 276 

Uruguay: draft proposals on human rights, 505, 510, 511; industrial growth rate, 559; 
project on creation of a commission on human rights, 373-74, 3730; project on recogni- 
tion, 501; projects on subversion, 437n, 438n 

USSR, 455-56. See also Communist problem 


Venezuela: and European colonies, 521; and representative democracy, 493-94; charges 
against the Dominican government, 453-55; and the convocation of a Meeting of Con- 
sultation to strengthen democracy, 497; Cuban intervention in, 58, 469-71, 480-82; ef- 
fort to overthrow Betancourt government of, 58, 147; project on subversion, 438n; re- 
quest for a Meeting of Consultation on recognition, 501-2 
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Veterinary medicine, 562-63 
Volcanology, Committee on (PAIGH) , 349 


Wadsworth, James L., 455 

Water supply and sewerage, 313, 392, 399, 573, 574-75 

Weighted voting, in the IDB, 398-99 

Weights and measures, 10n, 101 

WHO. See World Health Organization 

Wilson, Woodrow, 498 

Women: civil and political rights of, 336, 338, 342-43, 516-18, 517m; and economic and 
social development, 342, 577; economic and social rights of, 339, 342; leadership training 
courses for, 577; participation in community life, 342, 577; protection of, 525; welfare of, 
577 

Working Capital Fund, 286, 303, 304-5 

World Health Organization, 315, 323, 324, 325, 328, 354, 575 

World-wide agencies, relation of OAS agencies to, 315 


Yearbook of human rights, 512 
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